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I._GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 


The Colony of the Bahamas, a chain of islands, cays, rocks and 
reefs lving to the east of Florida and the north of Cuba, form 
the northern group of the West Indian Archipelago which stretches 
in a curve from the southern coast of North America to the northern 
coast of South America, and consists of the Bahamas. the Greater 
Antilles and the Lesser Antilles. Extending over an area of 760 
miles the Bahamas comprise nearly 700 islands and over 2.000 cays 
and rocks. The aggregate land surface of the group is 4,400 square 
miles, which is slightly greater than that of Jamaica. the largest 
of the British West Indian Islands. 
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New Providence, although not one of the larger islands, is the 
most important, as it contains the capital, Nassau, which is the chief 
port, and is inhabited by nearly one-quarter of the total population 
of the Colony. The island is about 21 miles in length from east to 
West, and seven miles in breadth from north to south. It is mostly 
flat and covered with brush wood, and has several extensive lagoons. 


The islands are mostly long, narrow and low-lying, and except in 
the cases of Abaco, Andros and Grand Bahama, not well wooded. 

There are extensive pine forests on Andros, Grand Bahama, and 
Abaco, and a certain amount of mahogany and hardwood is to be 
found on the last-mentioned island. 


The ground is very rocky, but there are patches of excellent 
land containing rich fertile soil, and there are extensive tracts 
of land in some of the islands which are suitable for pasture. 


There are no mountains, and very few hills, but the islands are 
by no means lacking in beauty. The fine white sand studded 
with powdered pink coral, and the ever changing and wonderful 
colouring of the sea, makes a picture which is not easily forgotten. 


Climate. 


The winter climate of the Bahamas is most delightful. Frost is 
unknown, the average temperature is about 70° Fahrenheit, the rain- 
fall is slight, and cool breezes prevail. The rainy months are May, 
June, September and October. he total rainfall for 1935 in New 
Providence was 53-65 inches. 


The greatest heat is experienced during July, August and 
September, the temperature ranging from 8U° to 90°. Although the 
heat during the summer months is trying, and the mosquitos and 
sandflies are troublesome, the islands are never unhealthy. The 
malaria mosquito is unknown in the Colony. 


History. 

At the time when the Bahamas were first discovered, that is to 
say in 1492, they were inhabited by a race of Indians who were 
removed to Haiti by the Spaniards to work in the mines. A few 
stone implements are occasionally found, but, apart from this, 
there is no trace of the aboriginal inhabitants. The Spaniards 
made no attempt to colonize the islands, which remained unin- 
habited until about the year 1629, when they were included in a 
Royal Grant, from which date they were visited from time to time 
by settlers from Bermuda. Earlier than that, namely 1578, they 
Were already regarded as part of the British domains. In 1647, a 
Company of ‘‘ Eleutherian Adventurers ’’ was formed in London 
for the purpose of colonizing the islands, which were granted by 
Parliament to the Company despite the earlier Royal Grant. In 
1670, yet a third grant was made by Charles II, vesting the islands 
in six Lords Proprietors. 
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Two years after the grant of the charter the first Governor was 
appointed by the Lords Proprietors. He and his successors found 
it extemely difficult to cope with the buccaneers, who at this time 
were the virtual rulers of the country. In 1673, one Governor was 
seized and deported to Jamaica; in 1690, another was deposed and 
imprisoned ; and it seems that the only Governors who escaped 
trouble were those who left the inhabitants to do as they pleased. 
In addition to internal troubles the Governors appointed by the 
Lords Proprietors had to deal with invasion. In 1680, the Spaniards 
destroyed the settlement and carried off the Governor to Cuba. 
In 1703, a combined force of French and Spaniards destroyed 
Nassau and carried off the negro slaves, most of the white in- 
habitants fleeing to Carolina. The new Governor, who arrived in 
1704, found New Providence totally uninhabited, and returned to 
England. 

Within a few years, however, Nassau was re-established as the 
headquarters of the pirates in West Indian waters, and so great 
were the depredations of these pirates that the British Government 
found it necessary to send out a Governor to control the Colony 
and drive the pirates from their stronghold. This Governor, 
Captain Woodes Rogers, arrived in Nassau in 1718, and in 
December of that year eight of the leading pirates were executed 
and the others compelled to give up their nefarious trade. _ A period 
of comparative quiet followed. In 1776, however, a fleet belonging 
to the rebellious American Colonies captured the town of Nassau 
and carried off the Governor, but after a few days the place was 
evacuated. Five years later a Spanish force took possession of 
Nassau and left a garrison, but in 1783 the Spaniards were driven 
out by a British expedition. 

The subsequent history of the Bahamas is comparatively unevent- 
ful. The abolition of slavery in 1838 caused an economic and social 
change; the outbreak of Civil War in the United States led to a 
period of considerable prosperity in the Colony, which, between 
the years 1861 and 1865, became a depot for vessels running the 
“blockade ’’ imposed against the Confederate States. 


II.—GOVERNMENT. 


The present Constitution of the Bahamas is similar to those of 
the North American Colonies prior to the War of Independence. 
The Government is modelled upon that of England in the early 
days, the Governor representing the Sovereign, and the nominated 
Legislative Council and the elected House of “Assembly representing 
respectively the Houses of Lords and Commons. 

‘“The Eleutherian Adventurers ’’, who came to the Bahamas 
from Bermuda after the Parliamentary grant of 1647, brought 
with them a conception of representative Government already estab- 
lished in Bermuda, and the affairs of the infant Settlement were 
managed by a Governor, a Council, and an elected Senate. The 
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Charter of 1670 to the Lords Proprietors provided for an elected 
House of Assembly, and the Constitution, much as it exists to-day, 
was finally settled in 1729, when the Crown assumed direct control 
of the Colony. The Bahamas enjoy representative, though not 
responsible, Government. The Executive Government is in the 
hands of a Governor, appointed by the Crown, who has the power of 
veto, and is advised by an Executive Council. Various executive 
powers and the right to enact certain subsidiary legislation are 
vested by law in the Governor in Council. 

The Legislative Council, consisting of nine members nominated 
by the Crown, was created as a separate Council by Royal Letters 
Patent in 1841. 

The House of Assembly is composed of 29 members elected for 
15 districts. The qualification for members is possession of real 
or personal property t6 the value of £200. The Out Islands 
seldom return a member of their own community, their 21 repre- 
sentatives being generally inhabitants of New Providence. The 
qualification for electors is ownership of land to the value of £5 
or the occupation of houses of an annual rental value of £2 8s. 
in New Providence, or half that amount in the Out Islands. Women 
have not the vote. The normal life of the House is seven years, 
but it may be dissolved at any time by the Governor, as occurred 
m June 1928, and in May 1935. 

No forms of local Government exist. 


III.—POPULATION. 


The following table shows the area and population of each of 
the principal islands of the Group :— 








Population at 
Area in last Census 

Island. equare miles. (1931). 

Abaco and Cays ae re 776 4,233 
Acklins ee see uae 133 1,765 
Andros a ee 1,600 7,071 
Berry Islands ae na: 10 222 
Bimini ae We ae 8 736 
Cat Island... eee 160 3,959 
Cay Sal and Cay Lobos |. 1} 20 
Crooked Island oN oes 76 1,329 
Eleuthera... oe: we 158 6,168 
Exuma and Cays_... ote 80 3,774 
Grand Bahama ee ae 430 2,241 
Harbour Island te 2s 1} 793 
Inagua an a tr 560 667 
Long Island... ws 130 4,515 
Long Cay 8 144 
Mayaguana ... 90 518 
New Providence... ee 60 19,756 
Ragged Island and Cays_... 4 424 
Rum Cay... a 29 252 
San Salvador or Watiings Se 60 675 
Spanish Wells te oes + 566 
4,375} 59,828 
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The estimated population of the whole Colony on 31st December 
1935, was 64,982. 

The total population is thus approximately 65,000, mostly of the 
African race. There is, however, a larger proportion of whites 
in the Bahamas than in any other West Indian Colony, many of 
them being descendants of soldiers who settled in the Bahamas 
after the War of American Independence. English is the only 
language spoken. 


Births.—There were 2,173 births in the Colony during the year. 
or 33-4 per 1,000. 


Deaths.—There were 1,121 deaths in the Colony during the 
year, or 17-3 per 1,000. 


Marriages.—There were 535 marriages during the year in the 
whole Colony. 


Infantile Mortality.—Figures are only available for New Provi- 
dence, where there were 79 deaths under one year, or 128-4 per 
1,000. 


Emigration and Immigration.—During the year 8,774 persons 
left the Colony, and 8,941 were admitted, of whom a large propor- 
tion were winter visitors. 

Immigration is controlled by the Immigrants Act (Chapter 258) , 
and strict supervision is exercised by the authorities to prevent 
undesirable immigrants and passengers arriving in the Colony. 


IV.—HEALTH. 


The climate of the Colony is most conducive to good health, 
and Nassau, the capital, can boast of an excellent pipe-borne water 
supply, and an up-to-date sewerage svstem, as weil as an ice plant. 

The city water and the ice manufactured from it are analysed 
weekly, and have shown a high bacteriological standard. 


Medical. 


The Medical Service is administered by a Health Board, of which 
the Chief Medical Officer is Chairman. 


The medical problems in the Bahamas are chiefly those arising 
out of poverty—syphilis, tuberculosis and pellagra, in that order 
of importance. Otherwise the Colony is a remarkably healthy one. 
Malaria has disappeared, typhoid is fast disappearing, hook-worm 
is unknown, diphtheria sporadic, and the infectious diseases are 
unimportant. 

The Government expended on medical care during 1935 the sum 
of £19,920, and on sanitation £6,024, or 9-1 per cent. of the 
Colony’s revenue. 
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The medical needs of the Colony in New Providence are met 
by :— 

(a) The Bahamas General Hospital, which has a full time 
resident staff of three doctors, a European matron, two 
European sisters, and a staff of 116 (all ranks). 

(b) The service of the hospital is furnished largely free of 
charge. There is an out-patient department, in which 22,105 
persons were treated in 1935, a general hospital which had 
3,036 admissions, a lunatic asylum, infirmary, dental clinic 
and venereal clinic. 

(c) There are well equipped X-ray and bacteriological 
laboratories. 

The total cost per patient at the Bahamas General Hospital 
is 4s, per day. 

The following is a table of the principal groups of diseases treated 
at the Bahamas General Hospital during the year, together with the 
mortality arising from these diseases :— 

Number of | Number of 
deaths. 





Disease. cases. 

Typhoid fever als ese ne 19 6 
Tuberculosis... ae f 129 53 
Venereal diseases ... nae 523 42 
Pellagra Sey, 25 9 
Diseases of the heart, 32 16 
Diarrhoea and enteritis under two 

years we ess 27 7 
Puerperal eclampsia iss oe 2. 
Diseases of infancy... Ree a 57 32 


The above diseases occurred chiefly among the wage-earning 
population. 

The Out Islands are served medically by four Government District 
Medical Officers, who are stationed at the larger and more important 
islands, but who tour the other settlements at intervals. Licensed 
midwives and unqualified medical practitioners assist in dispensing 
medical aid. 


Leprosy. —There is a leper colony, which has twelve inmates, 
situated in the Pine Barrens, which is a considerable distance from 
the inhabited parts of New Providence. 


Child Welfare.— 


| (a) Midwives are given six months training at the Bahamas 
General Hospital, and then sent back to the various Out 
Islands. 

(b) Infant welfare clinics are held tri-weekly in New Provi- 
dence. These are attended by a private practitioner. A full 
time welfare nurse is employed to supervise these clinics and 
do house to house visiting. 

(c) There is an ante-natal clinic conducted by the Roman 
Catholic Sisters of Charity. 
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(d) There is a small ‘‘ Good Will Centre ”’ for girls supported 
by public subscription. 

(e) The Government conducts a Boys’ Industrial School of 
some fifty boys. 


Sanitation. 


(a) The policies of the Health Board are carried out by a Chief 
Sanitary Inspector who holds a qualification from the Royal Sanitary 
Institute. There are four sanitary inspectors for New Providence, 
and in the Out Islands there are local Boards of Health with the 
Island Commissioner usually acting as chairman. 

(b) Chlorinated city water is examined bacteriologically once 
a@ week, and increasing numbers of houses are being con- 
nected to the system. The old open wells for supplying public 
drinking water have been done away with as far as possible, and 
public standpipes installed. Water-borne sewage is disposed of by 
the ‘‘ activated sludge ’’ process, and crude sewage is no longer 
discharged into the harbour to any extent. 

(c) Both raw and pasteurized milk is sold, but a high standard of 
quality is insisted upon. 

(d) Meat is inspected by the Chief Sanitary Inspector, and the 
sale of food in the Public Market is supervised by a full-time officer. 

(e) The sale of food is permitted only in licensed premises, and 
food handlers come up bi-annually for medical examination. 

The Health Department has continued to take care of street 
cleaning and garbage collection. 

Co-operating with the Board of Pilotage, sand dredged from the 
harbour of Nassau has been made available to fill in low-lying areas, 
and a marked improvement in the drainage of the Pond District in 
Nassau has been effected thereby. 

The general standard of hygiene in New Providence is quite good. 

There are no estates, mines or factories in the Colony. 


V.—HOUSING. 


Wage-earners are found almost only in Nassau. Their housing 
consists principally of wooden two or three-roomed structures with 
separate outside kitchen and pit-latrine, and devoid of other sanitary 
installations. Water in Nassau is now supplied almost exclusively 
from public drinking fountains (maintained from public funds), 
connected with the City’s pure water supply. 

Some houses are owned by the occupants; others are rented, the 
rate being 4s. to 8s. a week. . Such houses are invariably built on 
separate plots, so that there is no crowding of houses and there are 
no slum areas. 

The most urgent need is the replacement of numerous dwellings 
which are of such poor construction that they are incapable of with- 
standing hurricane winds of any great velocity. In an effort to 
improve on this condition, over 100 houses of special hurricane-proof 
design were built at public expense in replacement of houses 
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destroyed in the hurricane of September 1929. The cost of these 
houses, varying from £45 to £75, was made recoverable by weekly 
payments to be spread over four years, and it was hoped that the 
receipts would be available for further construction of houses for 
the wage-earning class, but the collection of instalments has proved 
diticult, and the scheme as originally contemplated cannot be 
developed until a substantial proportion of the capital outlay has 
been recovered. 


No building societies exist in the Colony. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


The natural resources of the Colony are marine, agricultural, and 
forest products. Except for forest exploitation on Abaco Island, 
production is conducted individually, there being neither factories, 
plantations, nor mines anywhere in the Colony. 


Of the products of the Colony, sponge, tomatoes, shell, salt and 
timber are exported, other commodities are at the present time pro- 
duced only for local consumption. 


No actual distinction exists between cultivation or other forms 
of production by persons of European and non-European descent. 
The former are principally engaged in commerce and the latter 
mainly in production; but persons of both races may be found 
enzaged in one or the other of these pursuits, and such limited agri- 
cultural employment as exists is not restricted entirely to one race. 


The following table shows the number of acres of various crops 
under cultivation, and the quantity of live stock in the Colony :— 











Crops. Live stock. Number. 
Citrus Horses... we 2,070 
Coconuts Horned cattle... 2,516 
Onions ... Sheep ... «17,554 
Pineapples Goats ... ve 9,282 
Sisal Fe Swine ... «+ 5,080 
Tomatoes Poultry +» 34,467 
Other products... 16,742 
Total... ss 23,654 Total ... s+ 70,969 





Sponge.—The sponge industry was once one of the major in- 
dustries of the Colony, but during past years due to depletion of 
sponge beds by hurricanes, and lack of conservation of the young 
sponges by the sponge fishers, the industry has been adversely 
aflected to a serious extent. During 1935 a sum of £21,000 was 
made available by the Colonial Development Fund for the re- 
habilitation of the sponge industry, and the Bahamas Government 
is contributing toward this effort to re-establish the industry. 
Artificial sponge planting has been conducted on a small experi- 
mental scale, and satisfactory results have been obtained. 
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Salt.—Coarse salt was formerly won in considerable quantities 
from salt-ponds in several islands. Efforts are now being made 
to revive the trade and to produce a cleaner grade of salt which will 
sell more readily than the quality hitherto produced. 

Fisheries.—Fish abound in the Bahamas, but normally only suffi- 
cient are caught for local consumption, there being little attempt 
at export. 

Crawfish have always been plentiful in these waters, and have 
been used for supplying the local market, but during the past few 
years, owing to the scarcity of crawfish at the Florida Cays, the 
American market has turned to the Bahamas, and during the 
past year a large quantity of crawfish was exported in the 
shell to Florida. Two canneries were also established for canning 
the crawfish, one at Nassau and one at West End, Grand Bahama. 
The industry is being carefully controlled and safeguarded by the 
Government, so as to avoid any serious depletion of the crawfish 
beds. 

Sisal.—Sisal production, once the premier industry of the 
Colony, became practically extinct, but during the year 1935 there 
was a temporary revival of the sisal market in the United States, 
which enabled merchants to dispose of the bulk of their accumulated 
stocks. Six hundred and seven tons were exported at an estimated 
value of £3,709. Revised Regulations were issued which required 
sisal buyers to be licensed, and the production, grading and packing 
of sisal is required to conform to the standards fixed by the Agricul- 
tural Board. 


Agriculture.—The rocky nature of the land and the paucity of the 
soil in the Bahamas unquestionably present difficulties in the way 
of peasant farming. Nevertheless, the islands have in the past 
been highly productive of sub-tropical cultivations, and in years 
gone by a lively export trade existed. The present unproductive 
condition is manifestly due less to natural factors than to modern 
conditions which have attracted the peasants from the land. 

On the Out Islands the people have always on, small farms, grown 
sufficient produce for their own needs. In Nassau, however, it 
has been necessary to import large quantities of fruit and vegetables. 

During the past few years the Government has tried to encourage 
a greater interest in agriculture. Agricultural instructors have been 
placed at various islands and seed distributed free of charge. In an 
effort to foster agriculture it was decided to open a Government 
Produce Exchange for the marketing of produce from the Out 
Islands. The manager of the Exchange was during the latter part 
of 1935 sent on a tour of the Out Islands to lecture the people on 
the value of the Exchange, and to try to encourage them to send 
produce to the Nassau market in larger quantities, and thus obviate 
the necessity for importing fruit and vegetables. Local Farmers 
Associations were formed, and it is hoped that the agricultural 
output will be greatly increased. 
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The principal cultivation at the present time is tomatoes. The 
Bahamas tomatoes are of the finest quality, and in the past have 
found a ready sale on the New York market, where they can be 
pluced somewhat earlier than Florida produce. The imposition of a 
higher tariff, coupled with competition from Cuba and Mexico, so 
severely handicaps Bahamas produce that exportation to New York 
has now ceased ; but exportation to Canada was developed in 1931, 
and the trade has been diverted from New York to Montreal and 
Halifax. The industry enjoyed a most successful season this 
vear. 

Tt is difficult to assess the number of persons engaged in agri- 
culture. Practically everyone not engaged in commerce cultivates 
ina small way for his own needs. On the other hand, comparatively 
few live solely by cultivation of the soil. 


Citrus.—Down to the early years of the present century con- 
siderable quantities of citrus fruits were exported. The industry 
then met with keen competition from Florida, and was finally 
Tuined by infestation by the Blue Grey Fly pest. The fly, how- 
ever, is now well under control and very successful efforts have been 
made in recent years to restore the cultivation of citrus. There 
is every prospect of the production in the near future being more 
than sufficient to meet local requirements. 


Stock and poultry.—Stock and poultry raising is conducted on 
a very limited scale for local consumption, but is hardly sufficient 
to supply the local demand. 


Export of local produce.—The following table gives the quantity 
and value of each of the principal articles of local produce exported 
from the Colony during the past five years :— 


1931, 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


Cascarilla bark ... vee Ib. 31,360 24,528 27,388 48,944 49,056 
£ 1,704 = 1,464 946 1,644 1,466 
Tomatoes, raw ... .». m. bushels 99 165 120 112 106 
£ 51,502 75,311 26,451 20,444 26,064 
Sisal hemp see --» tons 21 81 22 158 607° 
£ 244 484 162 1,371 3,709 
Abaco pine timber ee ™. feet 2,010 5,466 4,347 1,649 2,861 
£ 10,015 26,799 22,724 7,403 14,938 
Woods, other... .+» tons 29 51 130 30 226 
£ 110 261 605 120 820 
Shell, tortoise... a Ib, 4,978 5,524 3,622 6,543 6,290 
£ 6,165 6,677 3,510 6,782 4,610 
Shell, conch aes see DO. 58,869 38,603 34,653 84,567 66,000 
£ 396 281 196 343 339 
Sponge... 0s. ess me Ib, 684 683 864 679 745 
£ 85,340 77,992 84,562 58,250 61,954 
Salt ae soe .-. m. bushels 53 7 79 88 15 


£ 970 126 765 =—-1,087 193 
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VII.—_COMMERCE. 


The total value of the Colony’s trade during the last five years 
was as follows :— ; 


1931. 1932, 1933. 1934, 1935. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
Imports... ooo «+ 1,249,827 940,063 929,731 728,299 = 718,215 
Exports... ase +. 287,662 - 263,886 180,151 202,480 125,428 


Total (excluding specie) ... 1,537,389 1,203,949 1,109,882 930,779 843,643 





The values of imports from the three principal countries of origin 
for the same period were as follows :— 
: 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Great Britain aes + 264,880 = 228,336 «=. 251,294 =: 182,531 169,866 
Canada... ase +» 359,772 221,444 261,558 135,100 98,949 
United States of America 438,596 334,501 259,935 267,773 317,612 


The values of the principal classes of articles imported were as 
follows :— 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Spirits Se eae + 519,896 =. 275,926 =. 333,408 = 146,302 56,918 
Wines eee ee ae 21,991 14,226 13,755 12,695 5,862 
Cordials and liqueurs... 7,071 4,670 4,139 3,324 2,192 


Tobacco, cigars and cigar- 17,664 17,336 13,429 12,442 13,374 
ettes. 


Food-stuffs ee +» 236,621 = 240,569 =. 227,204 187,828 219,954 
Lumber and shingles wee 16,242 12,239 14,671 15,822 16,864 
Boots and shoes ... oe 14,550 13,586 13,886 12,541 12,563 
Cotton manufactures ey) 35,742 34,559 26,868 30,469 35,450 


Metals, iron and steel, 19,709 7,089 5,864 11,142 6,964 
manufactures of. 
Oils... aoe oe 42,641 39,018 32,419 32,022 20,661 


Motor cars, trucks, and 12,801 7,345 15,235 19,253 29,659 
parts. 
The principal exports of local produce were :— 
Quantities. Value. 


£ 
Tomatoes (m. bush.) ... ar Pars 106 26,064 
Cascarilla bark (cwt.) ... it fee 438 1,466 
Lumber (m. feet) as ate, ec 2,861 14,938 
Tortoise shell (Ib.) oe Be = 6,290 4,610 


Sponge (m. lb.)... ee ide “ate 745 51,954 
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Of these products, cascarilla bark was exported to the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom, tomatoes to Canada, 
and tortoise shell to the United Kingdom. The lumber export was 
to Jamaica and Turks Island. Sponge was exported to several 
countries of Europe, and to the United States of America, Canada 
and Japan, the major portion going to the United States of America, 
the United Kingdom, and Holland. 


Trade with the United Kingdom is hampered considerably by 
difficulties of communication. There is no direct freight service, 
and the cargo steamers take about three weeks from England to 
the Bahamas, and still longer on the return journey. New York, 
on the other hand, is less than three days by steamer from the 
Bahamas, and the ports of Florida are within a day’s steaming. 
In these circumstances it is understandable that there has been a 
close trade relationship between the Bahamas and the United States 
in the past. As a result of the Trade Agreement between Canada 
and the West Indies, however, the volume of trade with the 
Dominion has steadily increased, and of late there has been a strong 
tendency to import from the United Kingdom. Generally speak- 
ing, increasing interest in trade with the Empire has manifested 
itself, and only the difficulties of communication retard progress 
in this direction. 


VIII.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


No material change in wages took place during the year, and 
the following are the wages paid to Government employees during 
a working week of five days :— 


Per day. 

(Shillings.) 
Blacksmiths ... eee eee Pe on a3 17 
Carpenters... oe a ne Pp +. 8 to 10 
Labourers wee aes Bt BH 
Masons $58 aoe ae ae oe - 6to 8 
Painters Ay oa “es Pee ee  4to 6 
Plumbers... ee ae one aor +. 6 to 10 
Truck drivers .. oe eee Poy YA +. 6to 7 


Government and private employees usually work 8} hours a day. 
Cooks and housemaids receive from 10s. to 20s. per week, and work 
about 10 hours a day. Labourers employed in industries or by 
private persons receive wages ranging from 1s. 6d. to 3s. a day. 


The labourer’s staple articles of diet are flour, fish, hominy, 
meal, and sugar, and he spends about 9d. a day on his food. He 
can obtain lodging for about 4s. a week. He is saved the expense of 
educating his children or providing medical treatment, as both these 
are furnished by the Government without cost to him. 
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Average cost of living for officials —The cost of living in New 
Providence is high. The tariff in the first-class hotels varies from 
£2 per day inclusive to £4 per day during the winter season, and 
in the smaller hotels the tariff during the same period is approxi- 
mately £2 per day inclusive. During the period May to November 
inclusive, accommodation may be obtained in the smaller hotels for 
approximately £1 4s. Od. per day. A single man might be able 
to live in a small hotel or boarding house for £5 a week throughout 
the year, in which case his total expenses should not exceed £400 
a year. 

A furnished bungalow could be obtained for about £150 a year, 
in which case a married couple, without children should be able 
to live on about £600 a year. Unfurnished bungalows can be 
obtained for about £100 a year. 

In the Out Islands there are no hotels or boarding houses, and 
suitable bungalows would be difficult to obtain. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Education. 


Primary education is compulsory for children between the ages 
of six and fourteen years, and is provided at public expense under 
the direction of the Board of Education. The average cost per pupil 
on the roll for the year was £1 10s. The total amount voted to the 
Board of Education in respect of the financial year 1935-6 was 
£16,765, exclusive of £1,325 voted for repairs to or re-erection of 
school buildings which had been damaged or destroyed by hurricane 
and £600 for the celebration of the Silver Jubilee of Their Majesties 
the King and Queen. 

The Board maintained 55 schools, and grants-in-aid were paid to 
62 other schools. The total pupil roll was 11,175. Owing to the 
scattered population, this relatively large number of schools is 
not entirely adequate. A number of children are out of reach of 
any school, and in some localities attendance at school entails a 
certain amount of hardship on young children. 

In conformity with the agricultural policy of the Government, 
prominence has been given in all Board schools to agricultural 
training. This is becoming an outstanding feature of education in 
the Bahamas. Sewing lessons for girl pupils have been introduced 
in a number of schools, and two centres for cooking classes for 
girls and two for woodwork classes for boys have been established 
in Nassau. 

The Board employed 89 teachers (principal and assistant), among 
whom were six from other West Indian Colonies, and in addition 
64 grant-in-aid teachers. The shortage of qualified teachers within 
the Colony has proved a great handicap to education, and it was 
partly with a view to improvement in this direction that a Govern- 
ment High School was established some years ago. Secondary 
education is otherwise afforded in schools maintained by several 
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religious bodies, which are assisted by grants-in-aid from the Govern- 
ment, provided that they meet the requirements laid down in the 
Secondary Education Act. 


Welfare Institutions. 


An infirmary, and lunatic and leper asylums, the inmates of which 
are admitted free of charge, are maintained by the Government, and 
are under the management of the Bahamas General Hospital. Free 
medical treatment is also afforded to those unable to pay for it, 
and free rations were issued to 562 paupers in the Colony during 
the year 1935. The Infant Welfare Department of the Bahamas 
General Hospital and the pre-natal clinic likewise provide free 
advice and treatment. The Dundas Civic Centre, which receives 
a Government subsidy, is supplying a long-felt want by training 
cooks, housemaids, and hotel waiters, and is affording general house- 
hold training to others not engaged in domestic service. 

There are certain charitable organizations in the Colony, but 
the native population largely provides for sickness and death in- 
surance by membership of one of the many friendly societies 
existing in the Colony. There is no compulsory insurance in effect 
in the Bahamas. In New Providence there are several recreation 
grounds where rugby and association football, polo, cricket, and 
other games are freely indulged in. There are five cinema theatres, 
two of which give nightly performances. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


During the year, 2,011 steamers and sailing vessels, of a total 
tonnage of 3,475,919, entered and cleared the ports of the Colony. 
Of this number, 940 vessels with a total tonnage of 3,248,951 called 
at Nassau. Regular monthly services of cargo vessels from England 
are maintained by the Royal Mail ine. The Pacific Steamship 
Navigation Company has inaugurated a service with this Colony, 
and during the year 1935, 25 calls were made at Nassau by ships of 
this line, which landed 153 and embarked 128 passengers. This 
service fulfils a long-felt want for direct communication with the 
United Kingdom at a moderate cost, and by comfortable ships which 
perform the voyage within 14 days. A weekly passenger and freight 
service to New York is maintained in the winter months by the 
Munson Line and a passenger service to Miami is also maintained 
by this steamship line. The Canadian National Steamship vessels 
call at Nassau every two weeks en route from Montreal or Halifax 
via Bermuda to Jamaica, calling at Nassau on the return journey 
every alternate week ; in the winter these vessels also call at Boston. 
A weekly service for carriage of fruit is maintained by the same line 
during the tomato season. This line is in receipt of a Government 
subsidy. The only other port at which there is any considerable 
shipping is Inagua, where 119 vessels of 103,700 tons have entered. 
Steamers of a Dutch line call at this port to embark stevedores to 
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work cargoes at South American ports. During the tourist season 
from November to April numerous large cruise vessels call at Nassau. 

A daily service between Nassau and Miami has been maintained 
by Pan American Airways Incorporated during the period 1st 
January to 30th April. The equipment used during this period 
included 14-, 16- and 22-passenger commodores and 36-passenger 
clippers. From 24th February to 31st March two trips daily, 
Sundays excepted, were made, with 16- and 22-passenger commo- 
dores. Several charters or ‘‘ Second Section ’’ trips were made with 
a seven-passenger Sikorsky Amphibian. During the summer this 
service was performed twice weekly, Mondays and Fridays, by 14-, 
16- and 22-passenger commodores. 

Communication with the Out Islands is maintained by sailing 
vessels and motor boats. Regular mail, passenger and freight 
services by such vessels are maintained to all islands, under Govern- 
ment contract. 

There are numerous lighthouses on the various islands, some 
maintained by the Board of Trade and others by the Bahamas 
Government. The waters of the Colony are full of shoals and rocks, 
and navigation is difficult. 


Roads. 


In New Providence there are good roads, and considerable 
numbers of motors and carriages are in use, over 1,050 motor 
vehicles being licensed. During recent years the roads in New 
Providence have been greatly improved ; most of the roads in the 
city have been treated with asphalt, and the main country roads east 
and west of the city have been rebuilt and asphalted for a number 
of miles. In the Out Islands there is little wheeled traffic, and most 
of the roads are impassable for vehicles. In accordance with the 
general policy adopted with respect to development of the Out 
Islands, road development has been undertaken on one island at a 
time. A good earth road, about 70 miles in length, in the island of 
Eleuthera has done much to facilitate agricultural development 
there. A similar road has been roughly constructed throughout 
the length of Long Island. 

Post Office. 


The various postal services have been well maintained during the 
year. The cash-on-delivery system is in use in New Providence. 
Mails to and from the United Kingdom pass through the United 
States of America, as there is no direct mail service. Domestic 
parcel post was established some years ago, and all district post 
offices are money-order offices. The issue of money-orders on 
United States and Canadian post offices was resumed on the Ist of 
April 1935. 

Telegraphs. 

Telegraph communication is effected by wireless service. main- 
tained and operated by the Bahamas Government, consisting of a 
central station at Nassau, with 18 stations on the other islands of 
the Bahamas group. 
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The Nassau station maintains continuous watch on the following 
frequencies (wave lengths) :—500 kc/sec (600 m), with alternate 
frequencies of 438 kc/sec (685 m), CW slightly modulated, 137-9 
ke;'sec (2,176 m), at 35 to 45 mins. past each hour; 17,040 kc/sec 
(17-61 m) at the hour to ten minutes past between 7.00 a.m. and 
7.00 p.m. odd hours; 12,500 kc/sec (24 m) at the hour to ten 
minutes past, 7.00 a.m. to 7.00 p.m. even hours; 9,333 ke/sec 
(% m) at the hour to ten minutes past 7.00 p.m. to 7.00 a.m. 
each hour. High frequency communications for point to point 
services are on 3,126 kc/sec (96 m), 3,331 kc/sec (90 m), 4,260 
kc/sec (70 m), 5,300 ke/sec (56-6 m), 5,769 ke/sec (52 m); and 
on 5495 ke/sec (54 m), 3,082.5 kc/sec (97-32 m) for aircraft and 
airport communications. High frequency transmitters and receivers 
have also been supplied to the 12 most important Out Island 
stations and operate fixed services with Nassau and each other on 
5,300 ke/sec (56-6 m), with the exception of Clarence Town, Long 
Island, which has an alternate frequency of 3,126 kc/sec (96 m). 
The remaining six Out Island stations communicate on 5,300 kc/sec 
(56-6 m) low power with each other. In addition Inagua is fitted 
for marine work on 500 kc/sec (600 m) with an alternate frequency 
of 438 ke/sec (685 m) CW or ICW. 

Long distance telephone on high frequency 4,512-5 kc/sec 
(66-44 m) is in operation at Nassau connecting through Hialeah, 
Florida, to all points in the United States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
South America, Hawaii, Great Britain, Europe, Bermuda, and ships 
at sea so fitted, between the hours of 10.00 a.m. and 6.00 p.m. 
Eastern Standard Time. 

_ The Out Island stations have proved of great benefit to the 
industries of the islands, and are very useful for administrative 
purposes, and for the dissemination of storm warnings. 


Telephones. 


In Nassau there is a telephone systém owned and operated by 
the Bahamas Government, with 1,019 subscribers. Of the other 
islands of the Bahamas group, Eleuthera has some 40 miles of 
telephone line, Cat Island, 30 miles of line; and Long Island, 45 
miles of line, connecting the principal settlements to the wireless 
stations of the islands in question. 


XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 
Banking. 

The only bank doing business in the Colony, apart from the Post 
Office Savings Bank, is the Nassau branch of the Royal Bank of 
Canada. For the year ended 30th November 1935, it had deposits 
in the Colony amounting to £979,609. The Post Office Savings 
Bank had at the end of June 1935, 6,808 depositors with deposits 
to their credit amounting to £61,218. There are as yet no agricul- 
tural or co-operative banks. 
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Currency. 


The British Currency Act (Chapter 159) declares British sterling 
to be the money of account, and requires all accounts to be kept in 
sterling. £73,400 in local Government currency notes of 4s., 10s., 
and £1 denominations is in circulation in the Colony, in addition 
to about £23,000 in British silver coin. United States currency is 
not legal tender in the Colony, but gold and silver certificates are 
accepted at rates based on the rate of sterling in New York on the 
day of negotiation. These certificates are in circulation particularly 
during the winter owing to the presence of American visitors. 

The Note Guarantee Fund held by the Commissioners of Currency 
on 31st March 1935, was valued at £76,692 9s. 9d., and the Depre- 
ciation Fund at £8,087 1s. 2d. For the same period the Com- 
missioners showed an excess of £1,686 16s. 3d. in receipts over 
expenditure, which was paid into General Revenue. 


Weights and Measures. 


By the Weights and Measures Act (Chapter 172), weights and 
measures are fixed at the standard of those used in England previous 
to the introduction of Imperial weights and measures. Imperial 
weights and measures are used, however, in the collection of duties 
on imports. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Public Works Department superintends the maintenance 
and construction of all public works, including the water supply, 
as well as sewerage and drainage works, lighthouses, etc., on behalf 
of the Public Board of Works. This Board, which consists of five 
members, is appointed annually by the Governor, and all funds 
for public works are voted to it by the Legislature. The Depart- 
ment also supervises the carrying out of work for other Government 
Departments. 

The total expenditure during the year amounted to £27,935. The 
Major portion of the work done was in the nature of maintenance, 
and no large works of construction were carried out during the year. 

Of Public Works, the principal items consisted of the mainten- 
ance of buildings, roads, lighthouses, parks, forts, gardens, ceme- 
teries, drains and seawalls. The first part of a scheme for the re- 
conditioning of the roads in New Providence was commenced. In 
the Out Islands the reconstruction of buildings and other public 
works damaged and destroyed by recent hurricanes was carried out 
at Grand Bahama, Ragged Island, Bimini and various other islands. 

The waterworks is expanding rapidly, and during the year the 
output of water reached a maximum of 82,000,000 gallons, which 
represented an increase of 22-5 per cent. on the output of any 
previous year. To cope with this increased demand, the area from 
which water is obtained has been correspondingly increased and 
developed. The pumping capacity of the main pumps is 33,000 
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gallons-per hour, but the storage capacity of reservoirs only amounts 
to about one day’s supply during the winter season, and this is being 
increased by the proposed construction of new tanks. The work of 
replacing the defective pipe mains was commenced during the year, 
and forms part of a scheme which will extend over a period of years. 
In order to encourage and increase the number of connections with 
the city water supply system, the cost of connecting has been reduced 
toa very small charge. 


The sewerage system has also expanded appreciably during the. 
year. and has required considerable attention. Almost all private 
sewers entering the harbour have now been discontinued and con- 
nected with the sewerage system. The large hotels will also be 
connected in the near future with the system. At present it is not 
compulsory for houses (except new buildings) to connect with the 
system, 

The water and sewerage plants are now established as revenue- 
producing concerns. 


XIII.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 
Law.—The Law of the Colony is :— 


(a) The Common Law of England as it existed at the time of 
the settlement and subject to the exceptions mentioned in the 
Declaratory Act. (Ch. 7. Statutes. Revised Edition, 1929.) 

(b) Statutes of the Imperial Parliament specifically applied 
to the Colony by enactment of the Local Legislature. 

(c) Statutes of the Colony’s Legislature. 


Courts.—There is a Supreme Court of the Colony which sits in 
Nassau, is presided over by a Chief Justice, and has the jurisdiction 
of a High Court of Justice in England. An appeal, in civil matters, 
lies from the Supreme Court to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. The Supreme Court sits throughout the year as occasion 
requires, but ordinary Sessions are held quarterly for the disposal 
of Criminal Informations and of Civil actions, listed for trial by 
Jury. In 1935 the number of cases listed in the Supreme Court 
were, Criminal 43, Civil 102. 

The principal Magisterial Court of the Colony is that of the 
Stipendiary and Circuit Magistrate, who is stationed in Nassau, 
and appeals from his Court lie to the Supreme Court. Additionally. 
Magisterial powers are exercised by the Commissioners in charge of 
District in the Out Islands, and by Justices of the Peace, and 
appeals from such Courts lie to the Stipendiary and Circuit Magis- 
trate, and to the Registrar General, who annually go on circuit 
among the Out Islands to hear such appeals and dispose of cases 
tnable only, in original jurisdiction, by a Circuit Justice. The 
Stipendiary and Circuit Magistrate, Commissioners, and, where so 
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empowered, Justices of the Peace, are also responsible for the 
conduct in Court of preliminary inquiries into indictable offences 
triable by the Supreme Court. 

Payment of fines by instalments is permitted in suitable cases, 
but the necessity seldom arises. The Penal Code provides for 
placing offenders on probation, but there are no regular probation 
officers, and it has been found that the practice of binding over of 
adult offenders on their own recognizances is sufficiently effective. 

The following is a table of the persons dealt with in Summary 
Courts for crimes and offences during the year 1935 :— 


Imprisoned ade oy ae es ada aie 183 
Bound over or otherwise disposed of... fos ee 714 
Discharged es or acs nes eek eae 141 
Committed for trial in Superior Court ace eee 50 
2,185 

Police. 


The establishment of the Colony’s armed Police Force is four 
officers and 125 other ranks, but owing to the need for economy 
the active strength of the Force has been reduced to four officers 
(one of whom is permanently seconded as Acting Gaoler, Nassau 
Prison), and 110 other ranks. The actual effective strength is now 
two officers and 103 other ranks. The Force is stationed chiefly at 
Nassau. Three constables are stationed on the Out Islands, to- 
gether with a number of local and district constables, who are 
responsible for the policing of their various districts. 

The Force is also the Fire Brigade for the Island of New 
Providence. It is equipped with five motor fire engines, the per- 
sonnel for which are constables trained as firemen. 

As there is no garrison in the Colony, either Imperial or Local 
Defence Force, all guards, sentries and ceremonial parades have 
to be furnished by the Police Force. A Police Band is also 
maintained. 


Prisons. 


There are official ‘‘ lock-ups ’’ in all Out Island districts, but 
all prisoners sentenced to terms exceeding three months are sent 
to the central prison in Nassau, which has single cell accommodation 
for 102 male and 16 fernale prisoners. 

The health of the prisoners during the year was very good on 
the whole, the mair diseases occurring amongst the prisoners being 
pulmonary, venereal, and skin diseases, and constipation. 

There is no separate provision for juveniles in the central prison, 
but this class of male offender is committed to the industrial school, 
a reformatory managed by a Visiting Committee, where agriculture 
and other crafts are taught in conjunction with elementary 
schooling. 
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The daily average of prisoners in the Nassau Prison during 1935 
was 120. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


In all, 16 Acts were passed by the Legislature during the year 
1935, of which the following are the more important :— 

1. The Protection of Revenue (Customs) Act, 1935, was 
pa-sed in an endeavour to prevent the dumping of goods and the 
forestalling of duties of Customs on those goods. It provides, 
in short, that when a Resolution is adopted by the House 
of Assembly making any variations or amendments or additions 
to duties of Customs, that Resolution is to have statutory effect 
for four months. In order that the terms of any Resolution 
may have a permanent effect they must be embodied in a Bill 
which must be passed by the Legislature in the usual way. 


2. The Financial Year Period Act, 1935, the object of which 
is to change the period of the financial year from the 12 months 
ending on 31st March in any year to the 12 months ending on 
the 31st December, in any year. 


3. The Capital Punishment Amendment Act, 1935, which 
provides that where a woman convicted of an offence punish- 
able with death is found to be pregnant the sentence is to be 
one of penal servitude for life instead of death. 


4. The Tariff Amendment Act, 1935, passed to prevent the 
smuggling of liquor in small boats. The Act now provides 
specifically for the prohibition of importation of some goods 
and the restricted importation of others. The goods, the im- 
portation of which is restricted, are mainly liquors and must 
be imported in ships of not less than thirty tons burden at least, 
in containers of specified sizes, and only into those ports which 
are specially appointed by the Governor-in-Council. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


The totals of revenue and expenditure for the last five years 
are as follow :— 


Revenue. Expenditure, 
£ £ 

1930-31... eee oa ae? 455,370 426,900 
1931-32... eae ves ee 386,374 422,706 
1932-33... see oes see 352,160 326,238 
1933-34... ses ozs «338,061 310,381 
1934-35... es on ae 277,544 76,961 

1,809,509 1,763,186 


és The actual excess of revenue over expenditure for this period was 
£46 323, 
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The Public Debt on the 31st March amounted to £180,000, which 
sum was raised locally by the sale of debentures. Provision is made 
for the redemption of these debentures by annual contribution from 
the revenue to a sinking fund, which amounted on 31st March 
1935, to £42,225. ; 

Investments in England in Trustee Securities, bearing interest 
at approximately 43 per cent., and amounting at the end of the 
financial year to £220,000, represent the liquid assets of the Colony. 
Other principal assets are represented by loans to two hotels to the 
sum of £647,000 secured by mortgages on the hotels. 


Apart from Real Property Tax, which yielded £4,374 during the 
year, including collections of certain arrears in respect of previous 
years, there is no direct taxation. The revenue is mainly derived 
from the following sources :— 


Estimate, 
1935-36. 
£ 

Customs Per a ee ate Mie .-» 182,575 
Port, wharf and harbour dues ... ae ae 21,000 
Licences and internal revenue ... oe ate 16,250 
Fees of Court, etc. ais as, ane oes 17,510 
Posts and telegraphs ses ee we hide 26,810 
Interest... dee aia ry he a 30,550 
Electric power receipts... one oe ee 38,250 


An excise duty of 6d. a hundred is imposed on cigarettes, but with 
this exception no excise duties are levied. Stamp duties are 
imposed on instruments used in civil proceedings in the Supreme 
Court or in commercial or other transactions, and are based on the 
value of the transaction. 


The Tariff Amendment Act, assented to on the 19th December 
1932, provides a customs revenue of 20 per cent. ad valorem on 
most imports, though there are some items specifically taxed, while 
alcoholic beverages and tobacco pay a much higher rate. 


A sliding scale on agricultural products devised to protect articles 
capable of production in the Colony is included. There is an export 
tax on pineapple and sisal plants, wrecked goods, and articles im- 
ported for a temporary purpose and exempted from duty under 
certain conditions. Chief among the exemptions from duty are 
printed books, flying machines, and essentials to agriculture and to 
the manufacture of native products. A list of prohibited imports 
injurious to health and morals is included. 


The Imperial Preference Act was repealed during the year 1932, 
and a new tariff enacted to accord to British goods such preferences 
as were provided for under the terms of the Ottawa Agreement. 
By this Act a preference of 50 per cent. is accorded to British impor- 
tations ; specific exceptions to this general preference are, however, 
included. 
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XVI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

Official. 

His Excellency, the Hon. Sir Bede E. H. Clifford, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., M.V.O., Governor of the Bahamas, proceeded on leave during 
May, and The Hon. J. H. Jarrett, K.C., Attorney-General, adminis- 
tered the Government until the Governor’s return in October. 

The Hon. J. H. Jarrett, K.C., Attorney-General, was appointed 
Colonial Secretary of the Bahamas on 14th August 1935. 


Visit of Their Royal Highnesses The Duke and Duchess of Kent. 


Their Royal Highnesses The Duke and Duchess of Kent arrived 
in Nassau on a Pan-American Airways plane on the 16th of March 
1935, having flown direct from Jamaica, in continuation of their 
honeymoon trip through the West Indies. 

Their Royal Highnesses landed at the aerodrome during the 
afternoon of the 16th of March, and after the presentation of His 
Honour the Chief Justice, and Members of Executive Council and 
their wives, The Duke and Duchess inspected a large number of 
school children and boy scouts who had gathered on the Eastern 
Parade, when Her Royal Highness was presented with bouquets of 
flowers by the children and the Nassau Garden Club. 

The Royal Party were guests at Government House during their 
visit. 

During their stay in the Bahamas Their Royal Highnesses went 
on a fishing expedition, and at Cat Cay, a small island approxi- 
mately 120 miles north-west of Nassau, they met the President 
of the United States of America, who also was on a fishing ex- 
pedition in Bahamian waters, and lunched informally with him on 
board his yacht Nourmahal. 

Their Royal Highnesses left Nassau on the evening of the 


3lst of March, on the Pacific Steam Navigation Company’s 
Orduna. 


Appointment of Commission.—In May 1935, the Governor 
appointed a Commission to consider the extent to which larceny with 
and without violence to persons had increased in recent years, to 
indicate any reasons for such increase, and to make recommendations 
for the better protection of the public from these and other offences 
against persons and property. 

The Commission held sessions from May to October, when the 
teport was submitted. Evidence was taken from officers of the 
Police Force and from the general public. 

The Commission found that the reason for the increase in 
larceny was due to a certain extent to defects in police administra- 
tion, unemployment due to the general conditions prevailing in the 
Colony, the influx of people of the Out Islands into New Providence 
in search of work, the number of deportees from the United States 
With criminal records, and the expansion and growth of the City of 
Nassau and its changed conditions. 

The Commission made various recommendations for improving 
the situation, among which were increased supervision of the Police 
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Force by the European officers, mobile police, harbour police, police 
surveillance of released convicts, introduction of the finger print 
system, tightening up of immigration laws, and strict observance 
of existing laws, and some form of assistance to discharged criminals 
in finding honest employment. 

Crown Lands.—The amount collected during the year from 
rentals of Crown Lands amounted to £472 19s. 0d. 


Tourists and Publicity.—The tourist traffic to Nassau has in- 
creased greatly in recent years, and during the Season of 1935— 
January to April—25,539 persons visited Nassau from the United 
States of America, Canada, and the United Kingdom, with a total 
of 39,626 for the year. 

Nassau as a tourist resort is growing in popularity, and many 
prominent persons from the countries above mentioned have pur- 
chased property in Nassau or on adjacent islands and have there 
built winter homes. 

A publicity campaign was carried out by the Development Board 
with gratifying results. Attractive folders were issued and widely 
circulated, numerous persons were communicated with personally, 
and striking advertisements were carried in the prominent publica- 
tions of England, Canada and the United States of America. 

Weather Conditions.—The weather conditions were, upon the 
whole, very favourable during the year. Uafortunately two 
hurricanes of some severity passed over Bahamian waters during 
1935, both of which missed New Providence, but struck the north- 
western islands, Abaco and Grand Bahama, doing considerable 
damage to crops and shipping. 

Visit of His Majesty's ships——The following ships of His 
Majesty’s West Indies Squadron visited the Colony during 1935. 

H.M.S. York flying the flag of Vice-Admiral The Hon. Sir 
Matthew Best, Commander-in-Chief of the America and 
West Indies Station. 

H.M.S. Scarborough. 

H.M.S. Dragon. 


Visit of United States ships.—The following ships of the United 
States Navy visited Nassau during 1935 :— 
U.8.8. Claxton. 
U.S. Coastguard Cutter Yamacraw. 
U.S. Coastguard Cutter Pandora. 
U.S. Coastguard Cutter Vigilant. 


Yachting.—The harbour of Nassau lends itself admirably to 
yachting and this sport is indulged in to a considerable extent by 
local and visiting yachtsmen. 

In March 1935, the annual regatta of the Royal Nassau Sailing 
Club was held, when the cup presented by His late Majesty King 
George V for Pirate Class Yachts was won by Mr. Remington in 
Captain Kidd. 


BaHAMAS, 1935 - 25 


In March 1935, the International Ocean Yacht Race took place, 
starting at Miami, Fla., and finishing at Nassau. This is an 
annual event competed for by local yachts and American yachts for 
a trophy, and is keenly contested. Although Nassau was not 
fortunate enough to win the trophy, the race having been won by 
the Aweigh of Baltimore, Md., the event provides an interesting 
sport and fosters good relations between this Colony and the United 
States of America, as well as providing valuable publicity for the 
Bahamas. 

The United States Coastguard Cutters Vigilant and Pandora 
vores the yachts and offered every facility for promoting 

e event. 
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I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


Geography. 
_ The territory known as the Protectorate of Northern Rhodesia 
lies between longitudes 22° FE. and 33° 33’ E. and between lati- 
tudes 8° 15’ §. and 18° S. It is bounded on the west by Angola. 
on the north-west by the Belgian Congo, on the north-east by 
Tanganyika Territory, on the east by the Nyasaland Protectorate 
and Portuguese Mast Africa, and on the south by Southern 
Rhodesia and the mandated territory of South West Africa, com- 
prising in all an area that is computed to be about 290,320 square 
miles. ‘The River Zambesi forms the greater part of the southern 
boundary; its two main northern tributaries are the rivers Kafue 
and Luangwa. With the exception of these river valleys, the tert! 
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tory consists of a table-land varying from 3,000 to 4,500 feet in 
height, though in the north-eastern portion, and especially in the 
vicinity of Lake Tanganyika, the altitude is greater. 


History. 


The little that is known of the early history of Northern 
Rhodesia is very fragmentary and is gleaned from the accounts 
of the few intrepid travellers who penetrated into this unknown 
territory. 


The Portuguese Governor of Sena, Dr. Lacerda, encouraged by 
the report of the half-breed Fereira who returned from Kasembe’s 
capital, close to the eastern shores of Lake Mweru in June, 1798, 
decided to set out on the expedition he bad planned the year before, 
and on 3rd July, 1798, left Tete for the north. He was accom- 
panied by Father Francisco, Jose and Pinto, twelve officers and 
fifty men-at-arms, but failed to reach his goal, and died within 
a few miles of Kasembe’s capital. Father Pinto led the remnants 
of the expedition back to Sena, and it is from Dr. Lacerda’s 
diaries, which Father Pinto with great difficulty saved, that the 
first authentic history of what is now North-Eastern Rhodesia was 
taken. Dr. Lacerda was followed in the early 19th century by two 
Portuguese traders, Baptista and Jose, who brought back stories 
of the great interior kingdom of the Balunda, which extended 
from Iiake Mweru to the confines of Barotseland and included 
the whole of the country drained by the Upper Congo and its tribu- 
taries. This kingdom is reputed to have lasted from the 16th to 
the 19th century. Very few historical facts are known about it, 
but the name of Mwatiamvo, the dynastic title of the paramount 
chief, is associated, like Monomotapa, with many half-legendary 
stories. Neither of these expeditions was of any great geographical 
value and it was not till 1851, when Dr. Livingstone made his 
great missionary journeys and travelled through Barotseland and 
in 1855 discovered the Victoria Falls, that the civilized world had 
its first authentic information of Northern Rhodesia. Other and 
later explorers who brought back stories of the barbarism of the 
natives, of the wealth of game, and of the glories of the Victoria 
Falls, were Serpa Pinto, Cameron, Selous and Arnot. 

From the very early days when the hordes of migratory Bantu 
swept southward from Central and Northern Africa, Northern 
Rhodesia has been subject to constant invasions from stronger 
tribes on its borders, so much so, that the vast majority of the pre- 
sent native population, though of Bantu origin, is descended from 
men who themselves invaded this country not earlier than 
1700 A.D. One or two small tribes, numbering now only a very 
few thousand, such as the Masubia on the Zambesi, are all that 
remain of the inhabitants of Northern Rhodesia prior to that date. 
Though the story of these invasions has passed into oblivion, their 
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traces remain in the extraordinary number and diversity of races 
and of languages in the country. 


At the present time the population of the territory has been 
classified into seventy-three different tribes, the most important 
of which are the Wemba, Ngoni, Chewa, and Wisa in the north- 
eastern districts, the Rozi, Tonga, Luvale, Lenje, and Ia in the 
north-western districts, and the Senga, Lala, and Lunda, mem- 
bers of which are resident in both the eastern and western areas. 
There are some thirty different dialects in use, but many of them 
vary so slightly that a knowledge of six of the principal languages 
will enable a person to converse with every native in the coun- 
try. Chinyanja is in use as the official language of the police and 
is probably the language most generally spoken by Europeans ; it 
is in reality a Nyasaland language—the word means *‘ Language 
of the Lake ’’—but it is also spoken to some extent round Fort 
Jameson. In many instances the tribes overlap and encroach upon 
each other, and it is not uncommon to find a group of villages of 
one tribe entirely surrounded by villages of another tribe. Many 
of the tribes on the borders extend into neighbouring territories; 
in some instances the paramount chief resides in a foreign country 
and only a small proportion of the tribe lives in Northern Rhodesia. 


The chief invaders of the early part of the 19th century were 
the Arabs from the north, the Angoni, a branch of the early Zulus 
who fied from the oppressive tyranny of Tchaka and who settled 
in the north-east of the territory, and the Makalolo, an offshoot of 
the Basuto family, who in the beginning of the 19th century fought 
their way from the south through Bechuanaland and across the 
Zambesi under the noted Chief Sebitoani; they conquered the 
Batoka, the Masubia, and the Marozi and founded a kingdom 


which was distinguished by a comparatively high degree of social 
organization. 


The duration of the Makololo kingdom was short, lasting between 
twenty and thirty years. Soon after the death of Sebitoani, the 
Marozi rebelled and massacred the Makololo to a man, keeping 
their women. As a result of this the influence of their occupation 
is still to be seen in the Sikololo language, which is largely spoken 
amongst the tribes near the Zambesi. The Marozi_ under 
Lewanika enlarged their kingdom by conquering several surround- 
ing tribes, such as the Mankoya, the Malovale, and the Batoka. 


Beyond these limits their authority was both nebulous and 
ephemeral. 


In the year 1891 Lewanika was informed that the protection of 
Her Majesty’s Government had been extended to his country 2s 
he had requested that it should be, and on 17th October, 1900, the 
Barotse Concession was signed by him and his chiefs and repre- 
sentatives of the Chartered Company. The concession was cod- 
firmed in due course by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and under its terms the Company acquired certain trading and 
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mineral rights over the whole of Lewanika’s dominion, while the 
paramount chief was to receive, among other advantages, an annual 
subsidy of £850. 

During this time the slave trade established by the Arabs con- 
tinued unchecked. Its baleful influence had gradually spread from 
the shores of Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika over the whole terri- 
tory ; but with the establishment of a Government post at Abercorn 
in 1893 the slave trade in this part of Africa received its first serious 
check. In each succeeding year more Arab settlements on the Lake 
shore were destroyed. Sir Harry Johnston defeated the Arab Chief 
Mlozi at Karonga in 1894, and the last caravan of slaves, which 
was intercepted on its way to the east coast, was released at Fort 
Jameson in 1898. Even after that, bands of slave-raiders were 
occasionally encountered on the north-east boundary and 
skirmishes with them took place as late as 1900; but with the final 
establishment of the administration of the British South Africa 
Company the slavers quickly disappeared from the country. 


The status of the conquered tribes under Lewanika’s dominion 
was that of a mild form of slavery. This social serfdom was brought 
to an end by the edict of Lewanika, who in 1906 agreed to the 
emancipation of the slave tribes. 


Before 1899 the whole territory had been vaguely included in 
the Charter granted to the British South Africa Company, but in 
that year the Barotseland-North Western Rhodesia Order in 
Council placed the Company’s administration of the western 
portion of the country on a firm basis; it was closely followed by 
the North-Eastern Rhodesia Order in Council of 1900 which had a 
similar effect. The two territories were amalgamated in 1911 
under the designation of Northern Rhodesia, and the administration 
of the Company (subject to the exercise of certain powers of control 
by the Crown) continued until 1924. In that year the administra- 
tion of the territory was assumed by the Crown in terms of a 
settlement arrived at between the Crown and the Company, and the 
first Governor was appointed on Ist April, 1924. 


Since that date rich copper deposits have been discovered in the 
north-west of the territory and have been developed into an exten- 
sive industrial area embodying three large townships with a popula- 
tion including several thousands of Europeans. 


Climate. 


There are considerable differences between various parts of the 
country. The Zambesi, the Luangwa and the Kafue valleys ex- 
Perience a much greater humidity and a more trying heat than do 
the plateaux above 3,500 or 4,000 feet. The hottest months are 
October and November before the rains break, when the mean 
taximum is 97° F. at Zambesi valley stations and 85° F. at 
plateau stations. The mean maximum for the eight months of 
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the hot season (September to April) is approximately 90° F. with 
@ mean minimum of 64° F., while the corresponding figures for 
the four months of the cold season (May to August) are 79° F. 
and 46° F. 

The following table gives representative temperatures for the 
territory experienced during 1935 :— 


Highest Lowest Abso- Abso- 
mean. Month. mean. Month. lute. Month. lute. Month. 
Maz. °F. Min. °F. Max. °F. Min. °F. 
Livingstone, 
3,160 ft. ... 95-9 Oct. 43-9 June 103-0 Nov. 34-2 June 
Broken Hill, 
3,920 ft. ... 88-9 Oct. 47-3 July 93:7 Nov. 38-5 June 
May. 
Isoka, 4,210 ft. 85-8 Oct. 54-4 July 92-0 Sept. 50-0 < June. 
(July. 
Balovale, 
3,400 ft. ... 103-1 Oct. 44-1 June 107-0 Oct. 38-0 June 
Highest temperature ... tee « 117° F. Kanchindu. 
Lowest temperature... eee +. 21° F. Sesheke. 


The rainy season usually commences in November and lasts until 
April. Slight showers occur to the north-east of the territory in 
August and to the north-east and north-west in September. In 
October the rains begin to spread over the whole territory, reaching 
a maximum in December. 

The intensity of rainfall decreases in January, this falling-off 
appearing to be the nearest approach to a break in the rains, which 
is characteristic of the two seasonal areas of the central tropical 
zone. 

In February the rains re-establish themselves over the whole of 
the central area of the territory, following much the same contour 
alignment as in December. In March the zone of heavy rainfall 
shifts well to the north and east. In April the rains have definitely 
moved north and in May have practically ceased. 

The greatest rainfall recorded in 24 hours was 5-68 inches at 
Florida Farm in the Lusaka district, on the 10th of December 
1935. 


II.—GOVERNMENT. 
Central Administration. 


The office of Governor was created by an Order of His Majesty 
in Council dated 20th February 1924, and the first Governor 
assumed his duties on 1st April 1924. 

The Governor is advised by an Executive Council which con- 
sists of five members—the Chief Secretary, the Attorney-General, 
the Treasurer, the Senior Provincial Commissioner, and the 
Director of Medical Services. Provision is also made for the in- 
clusion of extraordinary members on special occasions. 
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The Order in Council provided that a Legislative Council should 
be constituted in accordance with the terms of the Northern 
Rhodesia (Legislative Council) Order in Council, dated 20th 
February 1924, to consist of the Governor as President, the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council ez officio, nominated official members 
not exceeding four in number, and five elected unofficial members. 


In 1929 the number of elected unofficial members was increased 
to seven consequent upon the very considerable increase in the 
European population. 


The seat of government was transferred from Livingstone to 
Lusaka during the year, the official inauguration of the new capital 
being arranged to coincide with the ceremonial celebration of His 
late Majesty's birthday on the 3rd of June. 


Provincial Administration. 


For administrative purposes the territory was formerly divided 
into nine provinces, each of which was under a Provincial Com- 
missioner responsible for his province to the Governor. The pro- 
Vinces were grouped together under five Provincial Commissioners 
in 1983 and as from 1st January 1935, the number of provinces 
was reduced to five. The provinces are divided into districts under 
the charge of District Commissioners responsible to the Provincial 
Commissioners. 


Native Administration. 


In 1929 the Native Authority Ordinance was passed and sub- 
sequently applied to all the territory with the exception of Barotse- 
land, which was exempted from the application of the Ordinance 
on account of the rights which the paramount chief and his khotla 
(judicial and deliberative assembly) preserved under the concessions 
granted to the Chartered Company. 


The Ordinance empowers the Governor to appoint in specified 
areas Native Authorities, consisting of one or more chiefs or other 
Natives, to be responsible for the performance of the obligations 
Imposed upon them by the Ordinance and for the maintenance 
of order and good government in the area. The Governor also 
has the power to suspend or dismiss members of such Native 
Authorities. The duties of the Authorities are clearly defined in 
the Ordinance, which confers upon them power to make rules for 
certain objects. It is the duty of all natives to assist such Native 
Authorities in the work of administration. 


_ The system is developing and the work of the Authorities is 
Improving as the chiefs gain experience. 


Native treasuries have not yet been established, but steps are 
being taken to educate the Native Authorities in the matter of 
finance and the administration of public funds. 
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III.—POPULATION. 


The first census of the territory took place on 7th May 1911, 
prior to the amalgamation in the same year of North-Eastern and 
North-Western Rhodesia under the title Northern Rhodesia; the 
second was held on 3rd May 1921, and the third on 5th May 1931. 


The following table shows the increase of population since 1911 
(the figures for European population for 1931 are census figures, 
whilst all those for African population are taken from the annual 
Native Affairs Reports) :— 


Proportion of 
Africans to 
Year. Europeans. Increase. Africans. Increase. one European. 
per cent. per cent. 
1911 ask ase 1,497 _ 821,063 _ 548-47 
1921 or oh 3,634 143 979,704 19 269-59 
1931 Bo ies 13,846 381 1,372,235 40 99 
1932... ae 10,553 *23-7 1,382,705 “76 131 
1933... as 11,278 6-87 1,371,213 *.83 121-58 
1934... ie 11,464 1-65 1,366,425 *.33 119-21 
* Decrease. 


The increase in the number of Europeans between 1921 and 
1931 was due to the influx which took place during the develop- 
ment of the copper mines in Ndola district between 1927 and 1931. 
The mines had nearly completed construction towards the end 
of the year 1931 and a considerable number of Europeans left the 
territory in consequence. 


The economic depression which set in towards the end of 1931 
has been the cause of a further drop of 23-7 per cent. during 1932. 
In 1933 and 1934 an increase was brought about by the renewed 
activity at the copper mines. The figures given have been collected 
from the annual reports of District Commissioners throughout the 
territory and may be regarded as being reasonably accurate. The 
European population is now in the region of 9,900. 


The numbers of Asiatics and non-native coloured persons in the 
territory at the 1931 census amounted to 176 and 425 respectively. 

The African population in 1934 was estimated to be 1,366,425 
which showed a decrease of 4,788 or -34 per cent. on the previous 
year, and its average density through the territory is 4-7 to the 
square mile. The average birth-rate calculated on statistics taken 
at 411 villages with a population of 42,768 during 1934 was 52-9 per 
thousand, and the percentage of infantile mortality was 29-11 (in- 
fants under the age of one year 17-3 per cent., under two years 
11-8 per cent.). 

No count of the population was made in 1935 but the figures are 
believed to be about the same as in 1934. 

The European population at 9,900 shows a decrease of 1,564 
below 1934, or 7-33 per cent. The death-rate is 7-15 per 1,000, 
as compared with 9-42 during 1934 and 9-13 during 1933. 
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Vital Statistics. 
1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Number of deaths... +. 163 210 117 103 108 100 
Death rate per 1,000 «13-58 15-16 11-08 9-13 9-42 7:15 
Deaths of infants under 1 Lies 
of age of 28 28 24 13 15 16 
Death rate per 1000 live 
births ... 102-56 84:08 72-29 40-88 47-61 53-00 


Number of Births : 283. 


The crude birth-rate was 20-21 per 1,000 as compared with 
27-48 in 1934 and 33-78 in 1933. The above figure for the 
European population is little more than a guess, since no record 
of emigration is kept though immigrants are recorded. Accordingly 
all rates calculated per 1,000 of the population are to be read with 
Teserve. 


Immigration. 


Nine thousand, three hundred and ninety-six Europeans entered 
Northern Rhodesia during 1935. This number includes immigrants, 
returning residents, visitors and a small percentage of persons in 
transit. The immigrants numbered 1,352, of whom 1,227 were British 
subjects, and 125 aliens, which total includes 19 citizens of the 
United States of America, 22 Germans and 22 Italians. The follow- 
ing comparative table of immigrants shows the progress of the 
territory :-— 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
756 1,038 1,066 1,861 3,651 1,702 615 801 1,726 1,352 


Thirty-four persons were removed from the territory under the 
Immigration Ordinance. Of this number twenty were indigent, 
seven illiterate, three indigent and illiterate, three criminal and one 
immoral. 


Accurate figures of emigration are not available. 


Twenty-five destitute persons were repatriated at Government 
expense to neighbouring territories and overseas—a decrease on the 
1934 total of 27, on the 1933 total of 173, and on the 1932 total 
of 409. 


Asiatic Population. 


The Asiatic population as at 31st December 1935, was approxi- 
mately 227, as compared with 188 in 1934. All these Asiatics are 
Bnitich Indians. 
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IV.—HEALTH. 


The medical facilities available to the European and native 
populations in the past were maintained throughout the year, and 
were as follows :— 


European Hospitals. Native Hospitals. 
Livingstone. Livingstone. 
Lusaka. Choma. 

Broken Hill. Mazabuka. 
Ndola. Lusaka. 
Kasama. Broken Hill. 
Fort Jameson. Ndola. 
Mongu. Kasama. 


Fort Rosebery. 
Fort Jameson. 
Mongu. 
Balovale. 


In addition to the above-mentioned hospitals, Government main- 
tained 23 dispensaries on Government stations and 15 in rural 
districts in charge of native orderlies. The rural dispensaries were 
visited from time to time by the medical officer of the district. 


Owing to the vastness of the territory and the lack of means of 
communication, the treatment of the African population presents 
considerable difficulty. It is hoped in the near future to begin to 
establish a chain of rural dispensaries. 


A new European hospital was opened at Lusaka in July 1935. 


A great deal of valuable medical work has been done by the various 
missions, who control many hospitals and dispensaries under the 
supervision of doctors, trained nurses and missionaries with some 
medical training; these services to the natives are subsidized by 
Government to the extent of £2,950 per annum. 


The large mines in the copper belt maintain their own medical 
staff in addition to well-equipped hospitals in which they care for 
their employees. All destitute Europeans and unemployed natives 
are treated at Government expense, but those in the copper belt are, 
when possible, transported to the Government hospital at Ndola. 


The railway maintains either full-time or part-time medical 
officers at Livingstone, Lusaka, Broken Hill and Ndola, who give 
medical treatment to railway employees as required. 


School Inspections.—Medical and dental inspections of all Euro- 
pean schools are carried out by Government medical and dental 
officers, and parents are advised as regards the health of their 
children. 

Subsidies are granted to dental surgeons at Livingstone, Lusaka, 
Broken Hill, Ndola and Fort Jameson for dental inspection work. 
The response of parents in seeking dental treatment is disappointing. 
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No appointments to the posts vacated in 1933 were made during 
the year, with the result that only skeleton health services were 
maintained ; all medical officers attempt to perform the duties of 
medical officers of health, in addition to their clinical duties. 


The general health of the country throughout the year was good, 
and no epidemic disease of great importance was recorded. 


Malaria and Blackwater Fever.—Considerable anti-malaria 
measures continue to be undertaken by the chief mining companies 
with excellent results. The following table of deaths indicates a 
general improvement of conditions. 


Deaths. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Malaria one aa 22 16 3 10 8 
Blackwater ... eae 19 22 20 11 13 


Trypanosomiasis.—Forty-nine cases of this disease were reported 
during the year. All these cases were natives, and only 14 deaths 
occurred. Late in the year sleeping sickness was found to be 
endemic in the Mumbwa area which was not formerly recognized 
as a centre of this disease. A survey of the area was made and 29 
cases in all have been discovered. Appropriate directions were given 
as to closing of paths and the siting of native villages. 


Typhoid.—Eleven European and 38 native cases were reported 
during the year, with one European and six native deaths. 


Variola.—No cases of variola major were reported in 1935, 
but 32 cases of variola minor. 


Measles.—Several epidemics of measles occurred in native areas 
with considerable mortality among infants and a good deal of 
residual blindness. 


_ Influenza.—There were a number of epidemic waves of influenza 
in native areas in 1935 with appreciable mortality from pneumonia. 


Rabies—Rabies appears to be on the increase. Thirty-three 
outbreaks were reported to the Veterinary Department in 1935. 


Child Welfare. 


The welfare clinics previously established at Livingstone, Lusaka, 
Ndola and Luanshya functioned throughout the year, and reports 
Teceived are most encouraging. This work among both Europeans 
and natives is developing and increasing. At Lusaka, Ndola and 
Luanshya full-time nursing sisters of the Government Service are 
engaged in welfare work. At Lusaka a second nurse is paid by the 
Town Management Board. At Livingstone a voluntary society 
Interested in this aspect of medical work employs a nurse, and 
erives funds from annual grants-in-aid contributed by the Beit 

nee the Railway Company, the Municipality and the Govern- 
ment. 
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Native Labour. 


The Roan Antelope, Nkana, Mufulira, and Broken Hill mines 
have been active throughout the year, but the number of natives 
employed decreased from 17,000 to 15,000 during the year owing 
to curtailment in output. There is no recruiting at present, and 
this is due to general conditions of labour, which have been sufficient 
to induce thousands of natives to seek employment on the copper 
belt. All employees on these mines are housed and fed under 
hygienic conditions, and every attention is given to the sick. Modern 
ideas on health and hygiene are inculcated into the minds of the 
natives and there is no doubt that these men, when returning to 
their villages on the termination of their contracts, will not be 
satisfied to live under their normal conditions, and will thus spread 
this knowledge to the more remote areas. 


The advancement of the native is only a matter of time, and 
the importance of these large native communities in close proximity 
to Europeans and under strict European supervision cannot be 
over-estimated. 


At the end of May there were some unfortunate disturbances 
among the native employees on the copper belt, which necessitated 
intervention by the civil Police and a military detachment. Six 
natives were killed and a number wounded by rifle fire. There were, 
however, remarkably few repercussions and the labourers quickly 
settled down to their work again. A Commission, with Sir Alison 
Russell, K.C., as Chairman, was appointed to enquire into the 
disturbances and a full report* on the matter has been issued. 


A Native Industrial Labour Advisory Board has been constituted 
to advise Government on all matters relating to Native Industrial 
Labour. The Senior Provincial Commissioner is Chairman. 


V.—HOUSING. 
European Government Housing. 


The new houses at the new capital are brick built and are mostly 
of two-storey villa type without verandahs. There are also six 
blocks of flats, each flat containing two rooms, kitchen and bath- 
room. Each block contains eight flats. The newest houses and the 
flats are not mosquito-proofed. Old and new Government houses 
at Lusaka have been given water-carried, indoor sanitation. 


Outside Lusaka, most Government quarters are brick buildings 
of bungalow type with wide verandahs, and many are provided 
with mosquito gauze, and domestic sanitation consists of earth 
closets. 





* Cmd. 5009. 
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European Non-Government Housing. 


Modern buildings, most suitable to this country, and equipped 
with every convenience, are to be found on all the mines on the 
copper belt. Most privately-owned residences throughout the terri- 
tory are similar to the older type of Government houses. 


Native Housing. 


In areas where most Europeans live the natives are housed in 
locations. The houses themselves, in most places, and their sur- 
roundings leave much to be desired, but efforts are being made 
to get away from the old compound atmosphere and to provide 
quarters best described as an improved African village. The 
Governor’s Village and the personal servants’ compound at the 
new capital are examples of this, and these have water-borne 
sanitary arrangements. 

The housing of natives in the mining areas is very good on 
the whole, and compares very favourably with most town compounds 
in the railway line townships. 

There are many evidences that natives themeselves appreciate 
good and sanitary housing, and improvement as to space, lighting and 
ventilation may be seen in native villages. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 
Land and Agriculture. 


Of the total area of the territory of approximately 275,000 square 
miles, some 13,700 square miles, or about 44 per cent., have been 
alienated to Europeans. Most of the alienated land is used for 
grazing. 

The following table illustrates the trend of arable farming since 
1927. These figures and those in other tables relate only to settlers’ 
holdings ; no statistics of native production are available :— 


Total under 
Season. Maize. Tobacco. Wheat. cultivation. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

1927-28... 43,889 7,358 1,734 62,928 
1928-29... 39,215 3,232 2,572 67,207 
1929-30... 47,085 3,585 2,095 66,429 
1930-31... 42,974 2,328 1,594 76,092 
1931-32... 42,757 2,472 2,261 73,000* 
1932-33... 34,036 2,236 2,271 63,000* 
1933-34... 36,487 3,375 2,845 65,000* 
1934-35... 40,018 3,411 3,234 70,000* 


* Estimated. 


The final column. includes acreages under minor crops, orchards 
and bare fallows. 
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The 1934-5 season was not very satisfactory. Effective rains 
ceased abruptly early in February, and the summer cereals matured 
under severe conditions of drought. In addition, belated flying 
swarms of locusts caused severe local damage. Statistics of maize 
production from 1928 onwards are summarized in the following 
table :— 

Farm con- Surplus 


Average sumption available 

Area in yield in Yield in in for sale in 

Year ending thousands in bags thousands thousands thousands 

31st December. of acres. sper acre. of bags. of bags of bags. 
1928 ... a 44 4-2 184 32 152 
1929 ... 5 39 5-1 202 33 169 
1930 ... es 47 4:3 202 37 165 
1931... ane 43 4-5 194 33 161 
1932 ... ae 43 6-9 296 46 250 
1933... een 34 3-6 122 31 91 
1934... ats 36 6-9 261 38 213 
1935... tee 40 4:0 160 28 132 


Wheat is grown almost exclusively as a winter crop under irriga- 
tion, and production is practically confined to the Lusaka District. 
The wheat crop of 1935 was unprecedented both in total volume and 
yield per acre. Wheat production in recent years has been as 
follows :— : 
Yield in bags Average yield 


Year. Acreage. of 200 lb. ‘per acre. 
1928 tie So) 1,734 8,512 4-9 
1929 Aan see 2,572 11,838 4-6 
1930 AGS Be 2,095 9,583 4-6 
1931 ae ese 1,594 5,627 3-6 
1932 oan w= 2,261 11,373 5-0 
1933 aA wea 2,271 11,579 51 
1934 ie ae 2,845 12,564 4-4 
1935 Wes at 3,234 18,228 5 


Tobacco is the one important export crop and is grown chiefly 
in the Fort Jameson District. The season was favourable for 
the early plantings but the later ones suffered from drought, and 
the yield and quality of these were reduced. The acreage under 
all types was slightly greater than in the previous year and the 
total crop was 1,580,000 lb. of cured leaf. Of this 24,000 lb. were 
sun-cured. Roughly 600,000 lb. were sold in African markets and 
a slightly smaller quantity was exported overseas. 

Minor crops such as groundnuts, potatoes, sweet potatoes, and 
pulses are of trivial importance in comparison with maize, wheat 
and tobacco. Increased demand has stimulated the market-garden- 
ing industry and 830 tons of mixed vegetables were sold. 

The territory continues to obtain the bulk of its fruit requirements 
from Southern Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa. Deciduous 
fruit trees are successful only in a few favoured localities, but citrus 
thrives in most places where irrigation is possible. The equivalent 
of about 6,000 cases of locally-produced citrus fruit was sold. 
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There was a large ‘‘ carryover ’’’ of maize from the heavy crop 
of 1934 and, though the present one is considerably below normal, 
supplies are greater than the territory is likely to absorb before 
the new crop comes on the market. The marketing of maize was 
considered by the newly appointed Agricultural Advisory Board 
and the establishment of maize control was recommended. The 
necessary legislation was passed at the end of the year and will 
come into operation on the 1st May 1936. From a study of maize 
yields obtained since the war it is evident that not only are bad 
years less disastrous than they used to be, but favourable seasons 
are more fully exploited. The upward trend in maize yields may 
be ascribed to the abandonment of inferior lands and to the marked 
growth of the practice of green-manuring. The Creamery proved of 
great service to farmers in possession of dairy herds, and more crops 
are being grown for feeding purposes. 

Several of the young coffee estates at Abercorn are now bearing. 
The preliminary indications of quality are unquestionably satis- 
factory, but the future of the industry will depend on the main- 
tenance of prices and on the ability of the bushes to give a reason- 
ably sustained yield under local conditions. Apart from the White 
Borer there is no serious pest at present. It is now evident that 
irrigation and heavy manuring will be essential on the light soils 
of the Abercorn coffee plantations. Some 630 cwt. of coffee was 
produced during the year. 

Red locust hoppers gave little trouble during the year as their 
emergence was checked by egg parasitism, and numbers were still 
further reduced by an epidemic of disease caused by the fungus 
Empusa grylli. ‘The territory would have escaped unscathed had 
there not been a brief but disastrous invasion by flying swarms from 
the south early in the year. These swarms soon succumbed, but not 
before they had inflicted considerable and unavoidable damage. The 
customary pre-breeding migration from Angola and the Belgian 
Congo did not take place and there is reason to hope that the main 
swarm cycle is now nearing completion. 


Veterinary. 

The position with regard to diseases among stock remained sub- 
stantially unchanged during 1935. 

Contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia is still enzootic in the 
Barotse Province. A comprehensive scheme for its eradication is 
being considered at the moment by the Colonial Development Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Every effort was made during the year to eradicate foot-and-mouth 
disease from the territory and there are indications that the cam- 
paign will be completely successful. 

The usual incidence of redwater, gallsickness, heartwater and 
other tick-borne diseases occurred, and it is unfortunate that certain 
stockowners still fail to realize the value of short-interval dipping 
in the control of these conditions. 
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Trypanosomiasis is very prevalent in certain areas of the territory. 

Sporadic outbreaks of anthrax, quarter evil and other bacterial” 
diseases occur and are controlled by prophylactic inoculation. 

The territory remains free from rinderpest and East Coast fever. 

The incidence of parasitic worms is high, particularly in sheep. 

Pigs are singularly free from disease and thrive well. 

Outbreaks of fowl typhoid and fowl pox occur among poultry. 
Prophylactic inoculation is employed by the more progressive flock 
owners. 

Despite the increased demand for slaughter cattle during the 
year, it was possible to supply all requirements from sources within 
the territory and no importations of slaughter stock from Southern 
Rhodesia or Bechuanaland were permitted. 

Importation of breeding stock from Southern Rhodesia and the 
Union of South Africa continued throughout the year. It is un- 
fortunate that these importations were not greater in number, as 
fresh blood is badly needed in the herds of the territory. 

The Livestock Co-operative Society increased its membership 
during 1935. At the November session of the Legislative Council 
a Cattle Levy Bill was enacted, to come into force on the 1st 
January 1936. This provides for the collection of a levy of 3 per 
cent. on the sale of all slaughter cattle; the proceeds of the levy 
to be devoted to such purposes for the improvement of the cattle 
industry of the territory as the Governor may approve. The 
running expenses of the Livestock Co-operative Society will also 
be a charge on the levy. It is hoped by this means to place the 
Society on a sound basis whereby it will facilitate the sale of all 
farm-bred and traded cattle. 

The Creamery at Lusaka continues to prosper and is well sup- 
ported by farmers, to whom the monthly cream cheque is a welcome 
asset. Butter is still imported into the territory as the Creamery 
supplies are not equal to the demands of the large mining com-- 
munities in the north. 

Slaughter sheep are imported from the south as local supplies are 
insufficient. On the other hand, some difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining a market for all the pigs produced in the territory. 


Mining. 
Propucine MInNEs. 


Roan Antelope.—Underground mining is moving steadily west- 
wards from the main shaft, and the ore body in the curve of the 
syncline down to the 620 level is nearly mined out. Two large 
vertical shafts to the west have been sunk and will shortly be 
ready for use at the 820 level. In October surface subsidence on 
the point of the syncline commenced, and was followed by a general 
subsidence on this area in November which will relieve the pressure 
on the lower workings. 
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Copper production in the early months of the year was at the 
rate of 5,800 tons per month. This was reduced by quota 
agreement in May to 4,500 tons, and from June onwards to 4,200 
tons per month. The amount of labour thrown out of employment 
by this reduction of work has been small. 

The total quantity of copper produced was 59,954 tons. 


Nkana.—Owing to the restrictions of copper output when the 
quota commenced in May, mining operations were reduced but 
the labour force was only slightly curtailed. _ Work on the Mindola 
section of the mine increased, the main vertical and four incline 
shafts continued sinking and a main connecting drive advanced 
rapidly with stope preparation in progress above one section of it. 
A new fine ore storage bin has been erected but no other major 
construction work was done. 

The electrolytic refinery has operated satisfactorily, producing 
approximately 24,000 tons of cathode copper. Monthly shipments 
of cobalt alloy and blister copper continued, totalling in the year 
918.775 lb. and 36,863 tons of cobalt and copper metal respectively. 


Mufulira.—The development of the mine for large scale produc- 
tion was continued. The main vertical shaft was sunk to 1,100 
feet, and connected to the workings by the end of the year. 

The tonnage of ore raised was increased by supplementing the 
development ore by stoping. 

The mine has been railing concentrates up to its quota allowance 
to the Roan for smelting from the beginning of May. The output 
for the year was 23,075 tons. 

A large construction programme has been carried through during 
the year to equip the mine with a concentrator plant to handle 
6,000 tons of copper per month and also a smelter; this work was 
nearly complete at the end of the year. 

Broken Hill.—Zinc prices have been low but the plant has 
worked at full capacity, the tonnage railed per month averaging 
1,720 tons. . 

Vanadium was in demand throughout the year, and all sources 
of vanadium in the mine were worked to obtain the maximum 
tonnage that the plant could deal with. The tonnage of con- 
centrates from the tables was supplemented by hand-picked lump 
ore recovered from dumps. 

All ore has been won from open cast workings. 

The hydro-electric power plant worked at capacity during the 
year. 


Luiri Gold Areas.—Matala shaft was sunk to the third level and 
the ore body tested by drives and crosscuts. Values not being 
encouraging, work was stopped and the shafts closed. Diamond 
drilling at Dunrobin has not proved any regular or reliable ore 

low water level of sufficient tonnage to warrant the outlay on 
a large pumping plant ; a tonnage of rubble at surface and two new 
ore bodies in the upper workings will be mined. 
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Shafts and drives on the Shaddock workings have exposed an ore 
body about 150 feet long between the 50 and 120 feet levels. 

The mill and power plant are being moved from Matala to the 
vicinity of Dunrobin where they will treat the Shaddock and 
Dunrobin ore. 


New Jessie Mine.—The Mill has been supplied with ore from the 
Jessie and Klipspringer No. 1 and 2 claims. 

The total gold extracted was 1,043 ounces, which includes gold 
won from the cyanide treatment of the sands dump. 


Sasare West Mine.—This mine continued work on a small scale ; 
the return of gold for the year was 598 ounces. 


Sachenge Mine.—A small quantity of mica has been produced 
each month, most of which was of the smaller-sized sheets. 


Cassisterides.—An average of half a ton of cassiterite per month 
was extracted from the gravels on this property. Larger scale 
working is handicapped by the shortage of water. 


Development Mines.—None of the partially developed mines in 
the territory has been working during the year. 


Rhokana Concession.—(Rhodesia Congo Border Concession and 
Nkana Concession.) 

Field parties have been investigating the geological structure of 
the country along the Congo border in the vicinity of Kipushi and 
Tshinsenda, in order to delimit areas that may possibly include 
copper ore bodies. 

Two thousand three hundred and twenty-seven square miles were 
traversed and geologically mapped. 


Loangwa Concessions.—Work on the Rhino mine, over which 
a prospecting option was held, was stopped in the middle of 
November, the results being disappointing. 

Intensive prospecting and development was carried out on several 
gold occurrences, but up to the present there has not been sufficient 
ore proved to erect a mill on any of them. 

Three thousand four hundred and eighty-three square miles were 
traversed and geologically mapped of which 748 square miles were 
in the North Charterland Area. 


Rhodesia Mineral Concession —One hundred and forty-four 
square miles were geologically traversed and mapped. Some 
samples obtained yielded gold values. 

Five geologists and three prospectors have been at work on gold 
prospects in the Chakwenga area 100 miles east of Lusaka and 
25 to 40 miles south of the Great East Road. i 

The results to date are encouraging. 

Trenching is in progress a few miles from Chisamba where the 
soil carries gold-bearing quartz boulders. 
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GENERAL. 


The year opened with the price of copper at £27 per ton. The 
producers outside the. United States held a conference in March, 
at which a quota agreement was arranged. This quota came into 
effect in May. The mines in the territory reduced their tonnages 
of output considerably, but were compensated by a rapid increase 
in the price of the metal to £35 per ton. 


MoveEra Propvcrion. 





Tons. £ 

Copper (Blister)... ote +» 119,927-23 3,786,395 

Copper (Electrolytic) er ...  28,574-02 845,079 
Dh. 

Cobalt see oes ee +» 918,775 206,725 
Oz. 

Gold ... soe ae SH oe 1,646 -64 11,683 
Tons. 

Manganese Ore... see aaa 3,976 5,965 
Lh. 

Mica ... rs aon <a es 4,235 398 
Oz. 

Silver ay oo aie oes 151-22 18 
Tons. 

Tin ... aoe fee oe nae 5-20 1,145 
Db. 

Vanadium ... ae £4 «381,109 78,896 
Tons. 

Zine ... a oe ar -» 20,645 290,151 

Zinc (other) ... 26% sg sine 34-72 420 

Lead... My nee 181-82 3,096 

Total value, 1935 ... ... £5,229,970 





The total value of mineral produced in 1934 was £4,776,134 





VII.—_COMMERCE. 


The external trade of the territory during 1935 maintained the 
comparatively satisfactory condition which was reached in the year 
1934, the volume of imports and exports approximating closely to 
that year’s figures. 

The value of merchandise imported during the year under review 
‘Mounted to £2,902,960 as against £2,884,506 in 1934, an increase 
of £18,454 or 0-6 per cent. In addition, Government stores to the 
value of £57,882 and specie to the value of £52,836 were imported. 

The total exports of merchandise were valued at £4,774,579 as 
Compared with £4,530,933 in 1934, an increase of £243,646 or 
5-4 per cent. In addition specie to the value of £23,959 was 
exported. 

Large importations ef machinery and plant continued during the 
year, mainly in connection with the development at the Mufulira 
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Copper Mines, the metals and machinery class of imports account- 
ing for £1,210,149, representing 41-7 per cent. of the total value 
of imports, and approximating closely to the value of this class of 
goods in 1934 when the figure was £1,187,340. 


The British Empire supplied 79-4 per cent. of the total imports 
of merchandise during 1935, and the percentages of Empire imports 
for the previous four years were as follows :—1931, 73-8 per cent., 
1932, 74-8 per cent., 1933, 76-8 per cent., and 1934, 75-2 per 
cent. The United Kingdom supplied 45-9 per cent. Of the 
foreign countries, the United States of America was the largest 
supplier, with 9-3 per cent. of the import trade. 

Minerals constituted 96-2 per cent. of the total value of domestic 
exports during the year, copper alone representing 85-2 per cent. 
The United Kingdom and Germany furnished the principal markets 
for our domestic exports, taking 52-7 per cent. and 24-7 per cent. 
respectively of the total value. 

The trade balance is in favour of exports to the extent of 
£1,871,619, whereas in 1934 it was £1,646,427. 

The following figures show the value of imports of merchandise 
and the value of exports—excluding specie—for the past ten 
years :— 


Year. Imports. Exports. 
£ £ 
1926... ees wee hc «+ 1,667,584 484,382 
1927 ... eng iak bes ++ 1,957,138 755,525 
1928 ... a See Bre ++ 2,366,317 847,068 
1929... ae in ee «3,602,417 899,736 
1930 ... fee eo aa ++ 4,862,722 885,976 
1931... ay sas ee - 5,140,548 1,178,515 
1932... és ne ae «+» 1,864,902 2,675,248 
1933... ar hh Bs .-. 1,931,829 3,715,396 
1934 ... oe one ne s+ 2,884,506 4,530,933 
1935... a ano re s+» 2,902,960 4,774,579 
Imports, 


The following summary furnishes a comparison of the value of 
merchandise imported during the years 1932 to 1935 which origin- 
ated from British and from foreign countries :— 





Imports from 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 
£ £ £ £ 

Union of South Africa... vs. — 395,018 404,540 448,629 410,140 
Southern Rhodesia... ae oe: 328,959 346,261 422,574 449,673 
United Kingdom and other British 

Possessions ee See .» 670,465 732,072 1,299,686 1,444,298 
Total British Empire ee «+ 1,394,442 1,482,873 2,170,889 = 2,304,111 
Foreign countries ... oe er 470,460 448,956 713,617 598,849 





Total Merchandise... .-- £1,864,902 1,931,829 2,884,506 2,902,960 
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For the purpose of illustrating the routes of trade, the following 
table shows the value of merchandise received from the Union of 
South Africa and Southern Rhodesia and directly from overseas 
during the years 1932 to 1935 :— 





Imports from 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
£ £ £ £ 
Union of South Africa... Sé0 451,144 502,643 626,520 552,485 
Southern Rhodesia... ese Sis 914,537 857,248 1,040,278 1,085,314 
Imported from overseas... Bhs 499,221 571,938 1,217,708 = 1,265,161 
Total ... .-- £1,864,902 1,931,829 2,884,506 2,902,960 





The following table illustrates the comparative value of the prin- 
cipal classes of imports during the years 1931 to 1935 :— 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Animals (living) ... see 68,315 29,036 367 13,845 9,015 
Foodstuffs, ete... ie 468,297 262,221 197,810 299,444 218,662 
Ales, spirits, wines, etc. 
(potable)... an 145,686 84,485 74,475 88,052 93,306 





8pirits (non- potable) 4,564 1,523 1,400 1,928 1,846 
Tobacco a8 92,124 61,622 53,432 62,071 63,393 
Textiles, apparel, yarns, 
fibres... . 579,192 319,835 308,423 350,353 311,109 
Metals, metal manufac. 
tures, machinery and 


vehicles .. .. 2,604,339 391,531 486,546 1,187,340 1,210,149 
Minerals, “earthenware, 

glasseesand cement ... 257,910 182,251 176,292 247,218 253,649 
Oils, waxes, resins, paints 

and varnishes... 244,379 142,811 126,318 137,597 140,151 
Pay en and fertil. 


‘ie 91,623 52,828 64,175 85,588 76,614 
Leather, rubber and manu- 


factures thereof... se 133,080 57,032 58,854 78,403 64,575 
Wood, cane, wicker and 
manufactures thereof . 162,421 51,493 48,092 71,749 48,009 


Books, paperand stationery 71,294 «36,260 © «34,805 38,546 44,300 
Jewellery, timepieces, fancy 








poodsetc.  ... ... 59,804 29,778 += 25,419 28,310 = 32,773 

Micollaneous ... —«.. 267,520 212,196 275,421 264,082 235,409 

Total imports ... —_... £5,140,548 1,864,902 1,931,829 2,884,506 2,902,960 
Exports. 


The following table shows the value of the total exports during the 
Years 1932 to 1935 :— 





1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 

£ £ £ £ 
pmestic ex ports ... ee ... 2,436,170 3,588,609 4,399,990 4,667,870 
Imported ads te-exported Sie 239,078 126,787 130,943 106,709 
Total merchandise sceet w+ 2,675,248 3,715,396 4,530,933 4,774,579 
Speco 30,487 31,958 9,462 23,959 





£2,705,685 3,747,354 4,540,395 4,798,538 
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The following summary furnishes a comparison of the value of 
exports to the Union, Southern Rhodesia, the United Kingdom and 
other British Possessions, and to foreign countries, distinguishing 
domestic exports and imported goods re-exported, during the years 
1932 to 1935 (excluding specie) :— 








Domestic exports. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 
£ £ £ £ 
Union of South Africa... ae 29,300 60,325 69,580 162,300 
Southern Rhodesia aise 31,544 18,766 20,210 26,768 
United Kingdom and other British 
Possessions we oA ++ 778,024 1,179,719 1,947,989 2,466,129 
Foreign countries ... ae «» 1,597,302 2,329,799 2,362,211 2,012,673 
Total domestic exports... ++. £2,436,170 3,588,609 4,399,990 4,667,870 
Imported goods re-exported. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
£ £ £ £ 
Union of South Africa... ee 74,881 30,896 37,870 27,474 
Southern Rhodesia... we 124,108 68,480 63,879 66,772 
United Kingdom and other British 
Possessions e ans 7,504 14,941 19,211 1,693 
Foreign countries ... wee on 32,585 12,470 9,983 10,770 


Total imported goods re-exported... £239,078 126,787 130,943 106,709 





The following table illustrates the comparative value of the prin- 


cipal items of domestic exports for the years 1931 to 1935 :— 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


£ £ £ £ £ 

Copper... es « 505,204 2,087,620 3,114,618 3,705,783 3,976,504 
Cobalt alloy oes tee — _ 39,008 191,755 132,646 
Zine... ss. 200,675 1,088 275,834 330,454 295,002 
Vanadic oxide (Fused) ee 73,760 164,752 19,638 15,676 45,522 
Vanadium ... Ss as 17,871 32,266 _ 21,548 35,873 
Gold — 35,390 41,277 6,833 6,351 6,032 
Tobacco (unmanufactured) 33,346 39,209 35,196 41,669 43,220 
Wood (unmanufactured) .. 4,027 9,622 11,626 20,891 25,931 
Wood, manufactured and 

partly manufactured ... 29,929 23,414 36,829 42,215 78,712 
Hides and skins ... $38 19,629 8,386 8,314 9,946 10,613 


VIII.—_WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


The position in regard to employment continued to improve, and 
it was estimated that there were 63,400 natives in employment at 
the end of 1935 as compared with 49,700 at the end of 1934, 39,350 
at the end of 1933, 42,000 at the end of 1932 and 79,000 at the end 
of 1931. Wages remained generally speaking on about the same 
level as in 1933. The average wage paid to mine labourers in the 
copper belt is 23s. 6d. per month and in the farming industry from 
5s. to 12s. 6d. 17,381 natives were employed in the mining in- 
dustry as against 14,245 in 1934, 10,029 in agriculture against 
8.891 in 1934, 14,433 in domestic employment against 10,338 in 
1934. There was a decrease in the number of natives employed 
in the building trade from 3,770 to 2,005. Other forms of employ- 
ment showed little variation. 
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No recruitment of labour took place in the territory during the 
year, but there was a considerable independent exodus of natives to 
Southern Rhodesia, the Union of South Africa and Tanganyika 
Territory, and 49,000 natives were estimated to have been working 
outside the territory at the end of the year. 

Generally speaking native employees receive rations in addition 
to their pay, though in some cases they draw an allowance in lieu 
of food issues. The cost of the allowance varies from about 9s. 
per month in towns to from 4s. to 6s. in the country districts. 
Wages remained very low for labourers in agriculture and building, 
and there was no noticeable increase as compared with 1934. In 
mining they were at about the same level as in 1934. 


Wages ranged as follows during the year :— 

Clerks : from £2 to £8 per month. 

Artisans : from 30s. to £5 per month. 

Labourers : 
Mines, surface : from 5s. to 28s. per month. 
Mines, underground ; from 10s. to £2 10s. per month. 
Agriculture : from 4s. to £1 per month. 
Manufactures : from 10s. to 12s. 6d. per month. 
Railways : from 10s. to 20s. per month. 
Roads: from 10s. to 12s. 6d. per month. 


The rates of pay on mines include those paid on small workings 
which apparently were not included last year, when the figures 
shown referred to the rates on the big copper mines only. 

The average overall wage paid in the big copper mines is 23s. 6d. 

The cost of living for Europeans is governed mainly by the cost of 
transport. Transport charges, even in the case of places on the 
railway, add considerably to the price of commodities. When trans- 
port by motor or other means is necessary, as it is in the case of 
places off the line of rail, the average price is still further increased. 

The average price of various commodities on the line of rail 
is a8 follows :— 


Average. 

8. d. 

Bread, per Ib. loaf ... 8 
Local flour (1st grade), Per bb. 4 
Patna rice, per lb. ... ann Sat ere 4 
Mazawattee tea, per lb... ee G3 oe 3.0 
Sugar (white granulated), per Ib. ... 4 
Coffee (average, loose and fanned Per bb. 110 
Butter, per Ib. fe 20 
Bacon, per Ib. 20 
Eggs (European farms), per doz 20 
Milk, per pint 4 
Beef, per Ib. . oy aN; “8 9 
Soap (Sunlight), per ‘packet... 3 a ise 1 6 
Kerosene, tin of 4 gallons ... oe Ae - 10 0 
Motor spirit (Shell), per gallon... so 3 0 


The cost of clothing is from 30 to 50 per cant: higher than European 
Prices, 
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IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


For the education of European children there were, in 1935, con- 
trolled schools at Livingstone, Choma, Mazabuka, Lusaka, Broken 
Hill, Ndola, Luanshya, Nkana and Mufulira, offering preliminary 
education up to Standard VII, with the additional subjects, Latin, 
French, Algebra and Geometry in Standards VI and VII. There 
were schools at Mulendema and Silver Rest offering primary educa- 
tion up to Standard V. All these schools were under Government 
management, the tuition fees varying from 7s. 6d. to £1 17s. 6d. 
per quarter. The Convent School, Broken Hill, offering education 
up to the standard of the South African Matriculation Certificate 
Examination, and Mrs. Jeffrey’s school at Fort Jameson, were 
controlled schools but under private management. During the 
year a number of small uncontrolled schools also remained open. 
Boarding accommodation was available for girls at the Beit School, 
Choma, and for boys at the Codrington School, Mazabuka, the 
boarding fees being £12 10s. per quarter in each case; and for 
boys and girls at Lusaka School, where the boarding fees were 
£9 per quarter. All three of these schools were under Government 
management. The Convent School, Broken Hill, under private 
management, also provided boarding accommodation. 


Forty-nine teachers were employed in the controlled schools under 
Government management, the enrolment at the end of 1935 being 
943. In addition, 102 children were attending controlled schools 
under private management and 48 were receiving education through 
the Southern Rhodesia correspondence classes. 


Education for natives in Northern Rhodesia is still mainly pro- 
vided through the agency of mission societies. These, however, 
receive financial support from Government and professional guidance 
from the inspecting officers of the Native Education Department. 


Sixteen of the missionary societies operating in the country main- 
tain village elementary schools, boys and girls boarding schools, 
and teacher training institutions recognized as eligible for Govern- 
ment grants. A total sum of £13,372 was directly distributed 
amongst them in recurrent grants in 1935. This amount included 
a grant of £250 from the Carnegie Corporation and £1,384 from 
the Barotse Trust Fund, the latter being distributed among the 
societies carrying on educational work in Barotseland. 


Recurrent expenditure on Native Education during the year 1935 
amounted to :— 


£ 
From Government revenue... eee te, «. 23,150 
Beit Railway Trust... ose ase one oe 750 
Carnegie Corporation ... See eed Sh wee 1,000 
Barotse Trust Fund ... tne aoe ate we 4,026 





£28,926 
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Since the year 1929 the sum of £13,800, generously granted by 
the Beit Railway Trustees, has been spent on building and equipping 
the Jeanes, normal, and elementary schools at Mazabuka. In 
connexion with the establishment of the Native Trades School at 
Lusaka, buildings were erected between 1932 and 1934 by means 
of appropriations from Loan Funds. 

Owing to the growth of an inspectorate during the past few years, 
it is becoming possible to carry out more frequent inspections and 
to ensure that the moneys paid by Government are being utilized 
satisfactorily and that a steady improvement in the standard of 
education is being maintained. 

One hundred and thirty-two African teachers passed the written 
part of the Government examinations during the year. There are 
now 590 natives who have passed the written section of the examina- 
tion and 450 who have been given certificates after inspection of 
their practical work. : 

Annual returns show that the Government and Mission societies 
employed on 31st December 1935, some 1,700 teachers in 1,600 
schools and ‘‘ ungraded ’’ schools. The majority of these teachers 
must still be classed as catechists or evangelists in charge of so- 
called ‘‘ bush ’’ schools and have never had an adequate course of 
professional training. 

Approximately 400 certificated teachers were in the service of 
missions at the end of the year and qualified for Government grants- 
in-aid. 

One hundred and sixty-four European teachers and technical 
instructors were engaged in Native education during the year. 

Seventeen Europeans and forty-one African teachers and in- 
structors, including the staff of the Barotse National School, com- 
prised the staff of the Native Education Department. 

Returns, which must be regarded as approximate, show that 
15,787 boys and 6,914 girls attended recognized schools, while 
roughly 70,300 children attended ‘‘ ungraded ’’ schools. One 
thousand and thirty-two pupils are at present attending Government 
elementary and middle schools including the Barotse National 
School which is maintained entirely by the Barotse National Trust 
Fund. It is estimated that there are about 250,000 children of 
school age in Northern Rhodesia. 

The foregoing figures give some idea of the magnitude of the 
task to which Government and missions are devoting themselves. 
The Jeanes Training School, established by Government at 
Mazabuka, is an important and effective agent in the work. At 
present there are sixteen selected mission teachers being trained as 
Jeanes teachers. Their wives also receive training in hygiene, 
child welfare, and other domestic subjects. 

At Mbereshi (London Missionary Society), women teachers are 
being trained along Jeanes lines. A grant of £500 per year is 
&iven towards the cost of their training, half being borne by Gov- 
emment and half by the Carnegie Corporation. There are twenty 
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girls’ boarding schools subsidized by Government, with an enrolment 
of approximately 500 pupils. Domestic and vocational training is an 
important feature of the curricula of these girls’ schools. 

Boys receive training as carpenters, masons, and bricklayers at 
the Barotse National School, at Mbereshi, and to a lesser degree 
at several other mission stations. The Government trades school 
for the training of carpenters, masons, and bricklayers at Lusaka 
has fifty-four apprentices in training. 

Government has also established an elementary and middle board- 
ing school for boys at Mazabuka and elementary and middle co- 
educational schools at Ndola and Kasama. The Government 
Normal School at Mazabuka trains teachers for Government 
requirements and for the smaller missions which have no training 
schools of their own. 

The proportion of recurrent expenditure (including grants from 
Trust funds) on Native education to the’ total expenditure was at 
the rate of approximately 3-9 per cent.; the amount spent per 
head of native population on Native education was approximately 
4-8d. but it must be borne in mind that much the greater part 
of native education is carried out by the various missions, and 
it is impossible to compute with any accuracy what their educa- 
tional services represent in terms of monetary expenditure. If it 
were possible to arrive at such a sum, the figure given above would 
be very largely increased. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Railways. 


The railway from Southern Rhodesia via the Victoria Falls to the 
Belgian Congo passes through North-Western Rhodesia and branch 
lines serving the Roan Antelope, Nkana, and Mufulira copper mines 
radiate from the main line at Ndola. Three through passenger 
trains, on which dining-cars and sleeping accommodation are avail- 
able, run weekly in each direction over the main line. In addition, 
local mixed trains with second-class and native accommodation run 
daily in each direction between Livingstone and Ndola. No dining- 
cars are attached to these latter trains, but stops are made at a 
convenient place sufficiently long to allow of passengers taking a 
meal at the local hotel. In addition to these, a regular goods-train 
service is in operation for the conveyance of goods and mineral 
traffic, and loads of 1,300 tons in the northward direction are regu- 
larly obtained over long sections by these latter trains. ; 


River Transport. 


Transport to stations in the Barotse valley is by barge along the 
Zambesi river, but for rapid transport light aeroplanes are now 
being used to Mongu, where there is a Government aerodrome. 
There is no sleeping accommodation on the barges, which are made 
fast to the river bank for the night whilst travellers camp on shore. 
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The journey up the Zambesi from Livingstone to Mongu by barge 
takes from twelve days to three weeks : by air it is effected in three 
hours. 

Roads. 

The roads of the territory are of earth with the exception of the 
portion of the Great North Road which runs from the Victoria Falls 
to Livingstone—a distance of some eight miles—and a stretch of two 
miles in Lusaka, which are bitumen-surfaced. 

The arterial road system consists of three main routes, viz., the 
Great North Road from Livingstone, which runs adjacent to the 
railway as far as Kapiri Mposhi (460 miles) where it turns north- 
east to Abercorn and Mpulungu on Lake Tanganyika, a total 
distance of 982 miles. The principal towns and Government stations 
on this route are Kalomo, Choma, Mazabuka, Lusaka, Broken Hill, 
Mpika, Kasama and Abercorn. At Mpulungu the lake steamer 
connects with Kigoma on the Tanganyika Railway. 

The Congo Border Road branches off from the Great North Road 
at Kapiri Mposhi and traverses the Copper belt, Bwana Mkubwa, 
Ndola, Nkana, Nchanga and Solwezi being the principal towns 
through which it passes. From Solwezi the road turns southwards 
and passing through Kasempa and Mumbwa joins the Great North 
Road again 45 miles south of Broken Hill. The length of the 
Congo Border road is 650 miles. 

The Great East Road leaves the Great North Road at Lusaka and 
proceeds to Fort Jameson and the Nyasaland border, where it 
connects up with the Nyasaland road system. The distance to 
Fort Jameson is 392 miles and this town is 12 miles from the 
Nyasaland border. 

In addition to the main routes mentioned above, there are 4,950 
miles of secondary roads which connect settled areas and Govern- 
ment stations throughout the greater part of the territory. 

The roads generally are passable for traffic during nine months of 
the year, but during the rainy season, from December to April, the 
traffic is restricted to 7,000 Ib. gross loading on some roads and 
5,000 Ib. on others. - 

The arterial roads have, with the exception of the Congo Border 
tead, been bridged and culverted with permanent structures. In 
the neighbourhood of Nkana, the Kafue was crossed by a six-span 
steel structure 300 feet long, connecting the above mine township 
with Ndola and the main road system of the Colony. This bridge 
Was presented by the Beit Trust. 

On other roads, waterways, etc., are crossed by bush timber 
bridges. A number of pontoons are provided at other major river 
ee for the use of which the Government charges a moderate 
ee. 

Travellers can be accommodated at hotels and rest-houses at 
Suitable points on all the arterial road systems. 

Approximately 470 miles of the arterial road system in the Colony 
were reconstructed during the year as a first instalment of a 
Programme by which it is hoped to establish the whole arterial road 
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system of the Colony on its final alignment, to standardize its 
width and shape, and by means of mechanical grader maintenance 
to attain the maximum efficiency which is possible to an earth road 
under local climatic conditions. 

The thickly populated industrial area known as the Copper belt is 
connected with its business centre, Ndola, by approximately 150 
miles of road bearing heavy traffic, which follow generally rather 
unsatisfactory pioneer alignments. A new system of earth roads 
on final alignments is in process of construction incorporating a 
number of bridges which are being constructed with the assistance 
of the Beit Trust. 


Postal. 
The volume of correspondence and parcels dealt with by the 
Northern Rhodesia Post Office during 1934 rose almost to the 
level attained during the peak year 1931. The total number of 


items dealt with during the three years 1931, 1934 and 1935 was as 
follows :— 


1931. 1934. 1935. 
Posted—Inland_ ... «+ 2,121,324 1,403,472 1,736,982 
External ... + 1,980,576 1,302,802 1,776,580 
Received—External --. 3,341,878 2,667,356 3,427,164 





7,443,778 5,373,630 6,940,726 





Revenue from the sale of stamps fell from £23,396 in 1934 to 
£22,976 in 1935. The decrease is attributable to the introduction 
of penny postage to the countries of the South African Postal Union 
on the 1st January 1934. 

Postal orders and money orders were issued during 1934 to the 
value of £90,280 and during 1935 to the value of £91,919. 

Postal orders and money orders were paid during 1934 to the 
value of £34,871 and during 1935 to the value of £37,005. 

The number of cash-on-delivery parcels dealt with rose to 10,442 
representing an increase of 24 per cent. as compared with 1934. 
Trade charges collected during 1935 amounted to £20,591, being an 
increase of £3,021, or 18 per cent. as compared with the previous 
year. 

Telegraphs. 

The main telegraph and telephone trunk route runs beside the 
railway from the Victoria Falls Bridge to the Congo Border, with 
branches from Ndola to Luanshya (Roan Antelope Mine) and Ndola 
to Nkana and thence to Mufulira. Fort Jameson is connected with 
the Nyasaland system and Kasama and Abercorn with the Tangan- 
yika Territory system. 

Both the volume of traffic and the net telegraph revenue for the 
year were slightly lower than in 1934. 


1934, 1935. 
Paid telegrams ox na aes «. 51,595 50,964 
Official telegrams ... ta ee. w =14,958 16,457 


Net revenue... Fay et ar «£8,329 £8,229 
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Telephones. 


Exschanges.—Government automatic exchanges are in operation 
at Broken Hill, Livingstone, Luanshya, Lusaka, Mazabuka and 
Ndola. Private licensed automatic exchanges are established at the 
Roan Antelope Mine (Luanshya), the Mufulira Mine, Bwana 
Mkubwa and Nkana. 

Trunk call offices open for public service are established at all 
post offices on the line of rail and licensed exchanges have facilities 
for trunk intercommunication. 


Telephone Revenue. 


1934. 1935. 

£ £ 
Exchange rentals aes aes om .. 8,666 3,841 
Call office and trunk fees... ae +. 3,249 3,629 
Miscellaneous ... a ves as wee 118 121 





Total ... «+» £7,033 7,591 


Wireless. 


(a) Aeronautical Services.—Aeronautical wireless stations have 
been installed at Mpika and Broken Hill for radio-communication 
services. principally in connexion with the Imperial Airways 
England—South Africa Air Route. Both are equipped for point-to- 
point communication by means of short-wave emissions and for 
communication with aircraft in flight, on a wave-length of 900 
metres, 

(b) Internal and International Services.—In addition to aero- 
nautical radio-communication services, Broken Hill and Mpika main- 
tain a public service, as Mpika is otherwise isolated. Short-wave 
stations have been installed at Abercorn, Livingstone, Mongu, and 
Fort Jameson, and an experimental short-wave station at Lusaka. 

International communication is maintained by Broken Hill with 
the territories of Tanganyika, Southern Rhodesia, and the Union 
of South Africa. 

Revenue is included in telegraph revenue. 


Civil Aviation. 

The main air routes of the territory published in the Northern 
Rhodesia Government Gazette under General Notice No. 510 of 
1935 are as follows :— 

(1) Livingstone to Balovale (or intermediate stations) via 
Sesheke, Katimo Molilo, Sioma, Senanga, Mongu and Kalabo. 

(2) Livingstone to Ndola (or intermediate stations) via 
Kalomo, Choma, Mazabuka, Lusaka, Chisamba, Broken Hill 
and Kapiri Mposhi. 

(3) Lusaka to Fort Jameson: Via Nyangwena, Rufunsa, 
Beit Bridge, Nyimba and Sasare. 
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(4) Broken Hill to Mbeya (or intermediate stations) via 
Mtuga, Ndabala, Kanona (for Serenje), Kilonje, Mpika, Shiwa 
Ngandu, Chinsali, Isoka and Mwenimpanza. 

(5) Broken Hill to Abercorn: via Mtuga, Ndabala, Kanona, 
Kilonje, Mpika, Kasama and Rosa. 

(6) Ndola to Abercorn: via Kapiri Mposhi, Mtuga, Ndabala, 
Kanona, Kilonje, Mpika, Kasama and Rosa. 

(7) Ndola to Mbeya (or intermediate stations) via Kapiri 
Mposhi, Mtuga, Ndabala, Kanona, Kilonje, Mpika, Shiwa 
Ngandu, Chinsali, Isoka and Mwanimpanza. 

(8) Abercorn to any line of rail station: via Rosa, Kasama, 
Mpika, Kilonje, Kanona, Ndabala, Mtuga, Broken Hill and 
thence to the required destination via the Railway line. 

(9) Lusaka to Salisbury: via Chirundu, Vitu, Miami, Zawi, 
Banket and Salisbury (the landing grounds and aerodromes 
between Chirundu and Salisbury are in Southern Rhodesia).”’ 

In addition to the above the following air route has now been 
established :— 

Lusaka—Matala Mine—Mumbwa. 

Broken Hill—Matala Mine—Mumbwa. 

Mazabuka—Matala Mine—Mumbwa. 

Landing grounds also exist at Mwinilunga and Mkushi. 

Aerodromes and landing grounds are maintained in good con- 
dition in the more settled areas, but it is not always possible to 
maintain distant emergency landing grounds to the same extent, 
although every endeavour is made to do so. 


Airways. 

The service of Imperial Airways operated with regularity through- 
out the year and was run in duplicate as from the 1st January 1935. 

The French air service operating between Madagascar and Broken 
Hill extended its service in November to Elizabethville, Belgian 
Congo, where it links up with the Belgian Service to Europe. 
The machines of this service arrive at Broken Hill from Madagascar 
on Fridays and proceed to Elizabethville the same day. They return 
to Broken Hill the following day and then proceed on the return 
journey to Madagascar. 

The air mail service (Transports Aériens du Katanga) operating 
between Elizabethville and Broken Hill to connect up with Imperial 
Airways machines operated a twice weekly service until November, 
since when one journey per week has been carried out in view of 
the extension of the French air service mentioned above. 

The Rhodesian and Nyasaland Airways Limited carried out a 
weekly service between Livingstone and Ndola until November, 
after which date the weekly service was discontinued. A machine 
belonging to this company is now stationed at Lusaka permanently 
and is available to undertake journeys as required. 

A Flying Club was formed in May 1935, with Headquarters at 
Lusaka and branches at Livingstone, Broken Hill, Matala Mine, 
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Ndola, Mufulira, Luanshya and Nkana. A Hornet Moth aircraft 
has been purchased by the Club and this machine is expected to 
arrive early in January 1936. 


XIL—BANKING, CURRENCY AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


The Standard Bank of South Africa Limited and Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) operate in the territory, with 
branches or agencies at the more important centres. The total 
deposits at those banks at 31st December 1935, amounted to 
£890,073, as compared with £873,070 at the end of the previous 
year. 

The Post Office Savings Bank deposits amounted to £30,131 at 
3lst December 1935, as compared with £25,024 at the end of the 
previous year. 

There is no Land or Agricultural Bank in the territory. 

The Bank Notes and Coinage Ordinance, 1931, Bank Notes and 
Coinage (Amendment) Ordinance, 1934, and Proclamation No. 1 
of 1935 prescribe as legal tender throughout the territory (a) Bank 
of England notes, (b) bank-notes issued by the Standard Bank of 
South Africa Limited and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas) at their offices at Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
(c) the standard coinage in use in England, (d) silver coinage 
of Southern Rhodesia for any amount not exceeding £2 sterling 
value and (e) cupro-nickel coinage of Southern Rhodesia for any 
amount not exceeding one shilling in value. The enactment of the 
first Ordinance on the 12th October 1931, marked the departure 
of Northern Rhodesia from the gold standard of currency. 

The English standards of weights and measures are in force. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


_ No building work of note was completed other than the following 
ttems in the new Capital at Lusaka : 

Government House, 

Electric Power Station, 

Government Printing Office. 

Central Government Offices, 

European Hospital, 

Temporary Legislative Council Chamber in the Central Offices, 

One type ‘‘ Z’’ House, 

Two type ‘‘ A’? Bungalows, 

Medical Officer’s House, 

Matron’s House, 

Nurses’ Hostel. 

Corrugated iron replaced by tiles on the roofs of Flats Nos. 2-6. 

The above were constructed from Ioan Funds Head G. The 

central portion of the Air Port Building, constructed from Beit 
Trust Funds to a design prepared by Mr. Graham Dawharn, M.A.. 
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F.R.I.B.A., of Messrs Norman, Muntz & Dawbarn of London, 
was also completed, and the construction of the north wing well 
advanced by the end of the year. 
The new Capital water supply was completed, and handed over 
to the Electricity Undertaking for administration on 1st September. 
A further five miles of laterite road were constructed in the new 
Capital area. 


XIII._JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 


Justice is administered by the High Court of Northern Rhodesia 
and by the Magistrates’ Courts, subject to appeal to and review 
by the High Court. 

During the year the High Court dealt with 146 civil matters as 
against 144 in the preceding year, and heard 12 actions and one 
appeal. One petition in bankruptcy was presented. Sessions were 
held during the year at points along the line of railway in May- 
June and at Fort Jameson in September. Forty criminal cases 
came before the Court, exclusive of reviews of judgments in the 
lower Courts; these latter numbered 257 of which 218 convictions 
involving one or more persons were approved, 20 quashed, 17 
altered, and the remaining two cases were referred to the High 
Court on points of law. 


Native Courts. 


The Native Courts Ordinance was passed at the same time as the 
Native Authority Ordinance and was, like the latter Ordinance, 
applied to all the territory, with the exception of Barotseland, as 
from 1st April 1930. 

Native Courts are established and constituted by the Governor 
and are of two grades. In addition to administering native law and 
custom, in so far as such is not repugnant to natural justice and 
morality, they are given power under the Native Court Rules to try 
certain offences against the laws of the territory. Their power to 
inflict punishment is strictly limited and the Magistrates’ Courts 
have jurisdiction to revise and review their judgments, and in 
certain instances to order the re-trial of a case. District Officers 
may sit as assessors in Native Courts. 

The Governor has the power to suspend and dismiss members, 
and Provincial Commissioners have a similar power, subject to a 
report being made to the Governor on each occasion on which it 
ia exercised. 

The general conduct of the Native Courts continues to be satis- 
factory and slow but steady progress is being made. Complaints 
against decisions have been few and justice in accordance with 
native custom is administered. 

A total of 12,454 cases were tried by the Native Courts, of which 
6,500 were civil and 5,954 were criminal. 
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Police. 


Police prosecuted a total number of 9,350 cases during the year 
1935. This shows a decrease of 163 cases on the figures for 1934. 
There was a decrease of 24 offences committed by Europeans under 
the Penal Code and a decrease of 35 offences under the local laws. 
Offences by natives under the Penal Code showed a decrease of 259 
and under the local laws an increase of 155. 

The following is a list of the more serious cases tried during 
1935 :— 


Totals. 

Crime. Europeans. Natives. 1935. 1934. 
Affray ... 4 51 55 142 
Arson... mae — 9 9 23 
Assult, common 28 159 187 163 
Amault, 0.A.B.H. 19 131 150 124 
Asault on police 2 10 12 10 
Barglary... “ _ 100 100 101 
Embezzlement ... — _ _ 7 
Extortion see rrr _ — _ 1 
Porgery and uttering ... _- 60 60 135 
Fraud and false pretences 4 17 21 70 
Housel ing ... eA _ 173 173 207 
Indecent assault, 3 13 16 19 
Indecent curiosity _ 3 3 7 
Manslaughter 4 23 27 25 
Murder ... aes — 31 31 18 
Attempted murder _ 7 7 5 
Perjury ... es a 2 2 4 9 
Rape and attempted rape — 15 15 13 
Receiving kee 1 52 5367 
Robbery... — 8 8 7 
Theft, all forms. 14 1,013 1,027 1,037 
Unkwful wounding _ 8 8 12 


The foregoing figures include only those cases taken to court by 
the police and do not include cases heard by a. Magistrate at stations 
where the police are not posted. 


Prisons. 


There are six central prisons in the territory, situated at Living- 
stone, Broken Hill, Kasama, Mongu, Fort Jameson*and Lusaka. 
In addition to the central prisons there are also 28 local prisons 
situated at each of the other Government stations. 


Committals to all prisons during the years were as follows :— 


Livingstone... eee ees 413 
Broken Hill... es tr am ae ame 617 
Fort Jameson ... ves es, ae bas aes 152 
Kasama ... aah Gee wae ee es eee 115 
Mongu ... ste ae ae Se os ees 554 
All local prisons ts Lea xy 5 nae 5,258 


Total ove vs 7,168 
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The daily average of prisoners for all prisons was 1,034. The 
daily average of sick was 39. 

There were seven executions during the, year as against three 
in 1934, There were 23 deaths from natural causes. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 

During the year under review, Sessions of the Legislative Council 
were held in May and November-December. ‘Twenty-six Ordi- 
nances were enacted, of which 18 were amendments to the existing 
law. 

The more important Ordinances are :— 

The Railways (Commission) (No. 1 of 1935). 

The Legislative Council (Amendment) (No. 3 of 1935). 
The Native Tax (Amendment) (No. 9 of 1935). 
The Penal Code (Amendment) (No. 10 of 1935). 

The Maize Control (No. 20 of 1935). 

The Cattle Levy (No. 22 of 1935). 

The Railways (Commission) Ordinance gives effect to the agree- 
ment reached at Capetown in May 1934, between the representa- 
tives of the Governments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia 
and the Bechuanaland Protectorate and the Rhodesian Railway 
Companies. It repeals the existing law, Chapter 128, of the Revised 
Edition, but most of the sections of that law are re-enacted in their 
original or in a slightly modified form. The essential points of 
difference are in the provisions relating to the Reserves and Divi- 
dends and in the creation of a new account called the Rates Stabili- 
zation Account. 

Under the repealed Ordinance a reserve of one and a half millions 
was built up but no provision was made for replenishing it once it 
had been drawn upon. Under the new law the Reserve Account 
is fixed at two and a half times the loan provision. This maximum 
may, however, be exceeded by accretions of non-recurrent revenue. 
Provision is also made for the replenishment of the reserve when it 
falls below the statutory maximum. The new law further provides 
for a dividend ranging from £75,000 to £150,000 according to the 
stage which the Reserve Account has reached, and for this purpose 
there are five stages which are set out in section 17. 

Provision is also made for the creation and replenishment of a 
Rates Stabilization Account of a maximum amount of £500,000. 
The object of this is to prevent the inconvenience caused to com- 
merce and the public generally by the periodical increase in rates 
which might be necessary in order to earn the standard revenue 
stipulated for in section 15. Instead of increasing rates for the 
purpose of producing the standard revenue, the Commission is em- 
powered to draw within certain limitations on the Rates Stabiliza- 
tion Account. When the account exceeds £250,000 the excess may 
be drawn upon up to a maximum of £125,000, for the purpose of 
effecting a reduction in rates. 

The Native Tax (Amendment) Ordinance introduces a more 
equitable system of native taxation. Under the old law, tax rates 
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were prescribed for Provinces or Districts and a native paid the 
rate of tax obtaining in his district of domicile. The effect of this 
was that in the industrial areas natives earning identical wages 
paid widely different taxes. Under the new law the tax can be 
prescribed for any District, Area or Place, and residence in the 
District, Area or Place governs the rate of tax payable. 

The Penal Code (Amendment) Ordinance sets out more precisely 
the law relating to the criminal liability of intoxicated persons, 
adds offences against the Witchcraft Ordinance to those offences for 
which a person may be deported from the territory, provides for 
the punishment of persons who return, or attempt to return, to the 
territory in defiance of a warrant of deportation, and enables the 
Governor in Council by Proclamation to declare any newspaper, 
book or document to be a seditious publication, and to prohibit the 
importation into the territory of any newspaper book or document. 

The Maize Control Ordinance deals with the marketing of maize. 
It sets up a Control Board to which all maize produced is surrendered 
and the Board controls the selling price. Subject to the Governor’s 
approval, the Board fixes the price at which it will liberate maize 
for sale in Northern Rhodesia; the Board also controls the import 
and export of maize. 

The Cattle Levy Ordinance imposes a levy on all cattle bought 
within certain scheduled areas of the territory for slaughter and sale 
as meat. The levy is payable by the producer but is recoverable 
from the seller; the proceeds of the levy are to be used for the 
benefit of the cattle industry. 

The more important subsidiary legislation is as follows :— 


Government 
: Notice No. 
The Nkana Mine Township Bye-Laws, 1935... cca es aed 3 
The Railways (Deviations) Regulations, 1935... ose ay vas 4 
The Customs and Excise (Amendment) Regulations, 1935... me 18 
The Road Boards Rules, 1935 a a ats ass te oe 23 
The Criminal Procedure Code (Assessors’ Allowances and Expenses) 

Rules, 1935 {ee ie ase eee oe ase ae 33 
The Livingstone Municipal (Amendment) Bye-Laws, 1935... aoe 34 
The Livingstone Municipal (Amendment) (No. 2) Bye-Laws, 1935... 35 
The Foot and Mouth Disease Regulations, 1935... ae as oy, 41 
The Liquor Licensing (Amendment) Regulations, 1935... ... 0... 48 
The Motor Traffic (Amendment) (No. 2) Regulations, 1935... ao 50 
The Customs and Excise (Amendment) (No. 3) Regulations, 1935... 72 
The Arms and Ammunition (Amendment) Rules, 1935... os oa 79 
The Importation of Plants (Amendment) (No. 2) Regulations, 1935 ... 92 
Pees Officers’ Pensions (Amendment) (No. 2) Regulations, 

The Restriction of Traffic on Roads (Amendment) Regulations, 1935... 104 
The Motor Traffic (Amendment) (No. 3) Regulations, 1935... tee 121 
The Cattle Levy Regulations, 1935 ma oo 435 Bax ead 127 
The Lusaka Township (Rating) Regulations, 1935 eee ae Shs 128 


Orders in Council. 
The Northern Rhodesia (Legislative Council) (Amendment) Order in 
The Treaty of Peace (Covenant of the League of Nations) Order, 1935... 109 
The Carriage by Air (Parties to Convention) (No. 2) Order, 1935 a 111 
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XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


The revenue and expenditure for the past seven years have 
been :-— 


Expenditure. Total 
Year. Revenue. Recurrent. Extraordinary. Expenditure. 

£ £ £ £ 
1923-29... Bae a. S41.606 496.399 28,769 525,168 
1929-3). ee ase 672.239 532,367 22,160 554,527 
199431... pers wee Sdo25t 668.083 36,903 704,986 
11-32... a as 856.376 793.798 26,258 820,056 
19a2 os. ae -- 649.538 TW 13,216 790,506 
1933 rs aa we T1IS.283 773,985 4,894 778,879 
Iss oe at a 693.337 710.774 2,129 712,903 
1935 Hae ee .. 3.454 780,930 25,499 806,429 


These fizures exclude repayments to the Imperial Exchequer of 
grants-in-aid received in 1924-25 and 1925-26, and the loan of 
£240 dx) received from the Colonial Development Fund and lent 
to the Rhokana Corporation in 1934. 


Lean expenditure on capital development amounted to :— 
£586.801 at 31st March 1931. 
£1.216.681 at 31st March 1932. 
£1.475.130 at 31st December 1932. 
£1.521.123 at Slst December 1933. 
£1.99] 357 at Slst December 1934. 
3 3ist December 1935. 





The pubhe debt consists of £1.250.000 5 per cent. inscribed stock 
1950-70 issued in 1932 and £1,097,000 33 per cent. inscribed stock 
1935-05 issued in 1933. 





_The assets of the territory at the 3lst December 1935 consisted 
oti 


£ 
Cash : 210,486 
Investments... ee one _ oes «53,975 
Advances pending the receipt of grants from Beit 
Raaiway Trust ae ae as 9,985 
Sundry debtors Aas aes oe oss -. 53,910 
Stores... 32,225 


£360,581 
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£ 
Post Office Savings Bank depositors due «30,131 
Native Reserves Fund Een aa a ve: 12,813 
Sundry creditors ne fase 3 dee «83,214 
Northern Rhodesia 34 per cent. Loan, 1955-65, 
unexpended balance - vA vec ve 86,148 
Sinking Fund 0, 6250 


Total ... £218,556 


The main headings of taxation and yields during 1935 were as 
follows :— 


£ 
Licences Sie $e ee eee ee vs 32,012 
Native tax... ae a8 iss ste 129,271 
Stamp duties ... ae ae ae iss eh 5,793 
Customs and Excise duties ... a6 a s+ 291,956 
Income tax ict Colted te ibe a «142,270 
Tax on official salarics eas a on vee 11,912 





£613,214 


Licence fees are principally derived from trading, vehicles, arms, 
shooting of game, sale of liquor, and prospecting for minerals. 


The annual native tax rates and the yields in 1935 are as 
follows :-— 


£ 
Barotse Province (7s. 6d.) ... RAR ay 24,882 
Other Provinces (from 7s. 6d. to 15a. according to 
district) aa of a Ao ss 104.389 
£129,271 


All male natives are liable to pay one tax annually if they have 
reached eighteen years of age and are not indigent by reason of 
age, disease or such other cause as the District Officer may accept. 
Women and children are not liable and there is no tax on additional 
huts or on plural wives. It is not the practice to enforce payment 
on local natives who have been absent from the territory for periods 
exceeding twelve months if they are able to produce a tax receipt 
from an adjoining territory for that period and if they have not 
cultivated lands locally. The persons liable for tax are recorded 
In registers compiled under the supervision of District Officers. 
Collection is direct by officials of the Government and not by Native 
Authorities, Recovery for default is by distress through the Courts. 
The tax may be accepted in grain or stock or other produce at the 
discretion of the District Officer, but the practice is rare. The law 
does not impose labour in lieu of tax. Thirty per cent. of the 
Barotse tax is paid to a Trust Fund and applied directly to expendi- 
ture on native interests in the Barotse area. 


Bx225 AG 
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Stamp duties, denoted by adhesive revenue stamps, are payable 
on all documents executed or received in the territory. The 
principal duties are :— 


£sd 
Agreements... oF ee oye ae $os ask oe Eas 6 
Bills of Exchange— 

Not exceeding £50 aoe a Bae ves 6 

Exceeding £50 and not exceeding £100... ane ee an me 10 

Every additional £100... 2 Bs wes ass ie ae 10 
Cheques or ts a oe aes, we hae mae ave 2 
Land Grants— 

Not exceeding 10 acres ... on ae ais ae 10 0 

Rising to but not exceeding 3,000 acres as pect cee - £00 

Every additional 1,000 acres see - 100 
Equitable mortgages— 

Every £100 3 Bae ffs <a ee aoe on 2 0 
Receipt when sum exceeds £1 fod ao res aoe soe see a 
Conveyances— 

Every £50 of value of property sold or conveyed... ae S5 10 0 


* By Ordinance 21 of 1935, these duties were reduced to 1d. with effect from 
Ist January 1936. 

For Customs purposes Northern Rhodesia is divided into two 
zones known as the Congo and Zambesi Basins. The Congo Basin 
can roughly be taken to be all the territory north of a line drawn 
on a map of Northern Rhodesia in a south-westerly direction from 
Fife in the north-east to the border where the territory joins the 
south-east corner of the Belgian Congo. The remainder of the 
territory to the west and the south constitutes the Zambesi Basin. 
The Zambesi Basin is by far the more important part of the terri- 
tory industrially, and more than 90 per cent. of the total trade is 
transacted in this area. 

The Zambesi Basin is subject to Customs Agreements with 
Southern Rhodesia, the Union of South Africa, and with the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, Basutoland, and Swaziland. The 
agreements provide in general for considerable rebates upon inter- 
change of local manufactures, and for free interchange of raw 
products with limitation in regard to leaf tobacco. 


The Congo Basin part of the territory is within the area defined by 
the Berlin Conference of 1885, and under the terms of the Con- 
vention revising the General Act of Berlin of 26th February 1885, 
and the General Act and Declaration of Brussels of the 2nd July 
1890, signed at St. Germain-en-Laye on the 10th September 1919, 
commercial equality within this area must be granted to nationals 
of the Signatory Powers and those of States Members of the League 
of Nations which adhere to the Convention. This part of the 
territory is therefore excluded from the terms of the Customs Agree- 
ments mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

Empire preference is given in the case of the following classes of 
goods, which are mainly liable to ad valorem rates of duty :—cloth- 
ing, blankets,and rugs,.cotton piece-goods, motor cars and all articles 
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usually imported for household and native use, the duty on Empire 
products being in almost every instance 10 per cent. or 12 per cent. 
and the duty on foreign products varying from 15 to 30 per cent. : 
in the case of cotton and silk piece-goods, shirts, singlets, and rubber 
shoes, from foreign countries, the tariff provides for alternative 
specific rates if the duty should be greater. Agricultural, electrical, 
mining, and other industrial machinery, pipes and piping, metals 
and metal manufactures imported for industrial purposes, if of 
Empire manufacture, are free of duty, and if of foreign origin, are 
subject to an ad ralorem duty of 5 per cent., except foreign elec- 
trical machinery, on which an ad talorem duty of 15 per cent. is 
levied. 

Specific rates of duty apply to practically all imported foodstuffs, 
motor spirit, lubricating oils, paraffin and cement, and to spirits, 
wines, beer, and tobacco; upon the latter items, apart from rum, 
no preference is granted except under the terms of the Customs 
Agreements with the neighbouring territories in the south, but vary- 
ing rates of preference are granted to foodstuffs of Empire origin. 


The Customs Tariff contains two scales of duty :— 


Scale ‘‘ A ’’—in respect of goods not entitled to preferential 
treatment ; 


Scale ‘‘ B’’—in respect of goods from the United Kingdom 
and British Possessions, and all goods imported into the Congo 
Basin area. 


Ports of Entry. 


The following are the ports of entry into and exit from Northern 
Rhodesia :—Ndola, Livingstone, Fort Jameson, Broken Hill, 
Lusaka, (free warehousing ports), Abercorn, Solwezi, Fort Rose- 
bery, Chingola, Kawambwa, Mpika, Balovale, Mwinilunga, Isoka, 
Chiengi, Feira, Kazungula, Lundazi, and Mufulira. 


Customs Agreements. 


The terms of the agreement with the Union of South Africa 
provide for the transfer of the Union rates, or the Northern 
Rhodesia rates if higher, when imported goods are removed from 
the Union to Northern Rhodesia, and for the transfer of Union 
rates when imported goods are removed from Northern Rhodesia 
‘othe Union. In respect of local manufactures removed between 
the two territories, Government payments of 15 per cent. of the 
export value of foodstuffs, and 10 per cent. of the export value of all 
other local manufactures, are transferred except in the case of 
“garettes, tobacco, beer, wines and spirits, which are directly taxed 
at tariff rates subject to the following rebates: cigarettes and 
tohacco manufactures, 75 per cent. ; beer and wines, 50 per cent. ; 
and Spirits, 25 per cent. Free interchange of raw products is 
Provided for, but Northern Rhodesia leaf tobacco exported to the 
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Union is limited to 400,000 lb. per annum free of duty, and similarly 
Union leaf tobacco exported to Northern Rhodesia is limited tc 
50,000 Ib. 


The terms of the agreement with Southern Rhodesia provide for 
a uniform tariff so far as possible, and for the transfer of the 
higher duty imposed in either territory when imported goods are 
removed from one territory to the other. In respect of local manu- 
factures removed between the two territories, Government payments 
of 12 per cent. of the export value of foodstuffs and 9 per cent. 
of the export value of all other local manufactures are transferred, 
except in the case of beer, wines, and spirits, which are directly 
taxed at tariff rates subject to the following rebates :—beer and 
wines, 50 per cent.; spirits, 25 per cent. Cigarettes and tobacco 
of Southern Rhodesia or Northern Rhodesia manufacture are not 
liable to import rates upon removal from one territory to the other. 
but are subject to a transferred payment of the appropriate excise 
duties. Income tax on individuals is charged as follows :— 
For every— 8. d. 
£1 of the first £100 of chargeable income... 
£1, «= next £100 as ” wee 
£1, » £100 ” ” 
£1, » £100 ” ” 


fly, » £100 ” ” 
£1 in excess of £500 ” ” 


wWNnhee oS 
cacoaecs 


The following deductions are allowed :—personal £300; for a 
wife £420; for children £100 each; for a dependant the amount 
expended, not exceeding £100; for life insurance premiums paid, not 
exceeding one-sixth of the income remaining after deducting the 
personal deduction. 

An individual who is a non-resident and not a British subject is 
eligible for the personal deduction of £300 only. Company income 
tax is at the rate of four shillings in the pound. Relief is-allowed 
in respect of United Kingdom and Empire income tax. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST RELATING TO 
NORTHERN RHODESIA. 


Expedition to the Zambesi and Its Discovery of Lakes Shirwa and Nyasa. 
By D. and C. Livingstone. (John Murray, London. 1865. 21s.) 

The Lands of the Cazembe. Translation of Dr. Lacerda’s diaries and information 
about Portuguese expeditions. By Sir Richard Burton. Published by the Royal 
Geographical Society. (John Murray, London. 1873.) 

Livingstone and the Exploration of Central Africa. By Sir H. H. Johnston. 
(Phillip & Son, London. 1894. 4s. 6d.) 

On the Threshold of Central Africa. By F. Coillard. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
London. 1897. 158.) Contains an account of the social and political status of 
the Natives. 

Exploration and Hunting in Central Africa. By A. St. H. Gibbons. (Methuen & 
(o., London. 1898. 15s.) Contains a full, careful description of the Upper Zambesi, 
and an account of the subjects of Chief Lewanika. 

Au Pays des Ba-Rotsi, Haut-Zambesi. By A. Bertrand. (Hachette, Paris. 1898. 
English Edition, Unwin. 16s.) 

In Remotest Barotseland. By Colonel C. Harding. (Hurst & Blackett, London. 
1905. 10s. 6d.) 

The Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia. By G. Gouldsbury and H. Sheane. 
(Amold, London. 1911. 168.) 


The Ila Speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia. By Rev. E. W. Smith and 
Captain A. M. Dale. (MacMillan & Co., London. 1920. 2 vols. 50s.) 

In Witch-bound Africa. By F. H. Melland. (Seeley, Service, London. 1923. 
2Is.) 


The Making of Rhodesia. By H. Marshall Hole. (MacMillan & Co., London. 
1926. 188.) 


The Way of the White Fields in Rhodesia. By Rev. E. W. Smith. (World 
Dominion Press, London. 1928. 6s.) 


The British in Tropical Africa. By I. L. Evans. (Cambridge University Press. 
1929. 122, 6d.) 


Pie Lambas of Northern Rhodesia. By C. M. Doke. (Harrap, London. 1931. 
83) 


A Faunal Survey of Northern Rhodesia, with Especial Reference to Game, 
Ekphant Control and National Parks, with Maps. By C. R. 8. Pitman. (Govern- 
ment Printer, Northern Rhodesia. 1934. 7s. 6d.) 

Native Tribes of North-Eastern Rhodesia. By J.C. C. Coxhead. Published by 
the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

Tribal Areas in Northern Rhodesia. By Thomson J. Moffat and W. G. Fair- 
Weather. (Government Printer, Northern Rhodesia. 3s.) 

Native Tribes of the East Luangwa Province of Northern Rhodesia. By E. M. 
lane Poole. (Government Printer, Northern Rhodesia. 1934. 3s.) 


British South Africa Company’s Reports on the Administration of Rhodesia. 
European Education Committee. Report, 1929. (Government Printer, Northern 
Rhodesia, 28.) 
Present Position of the Agricultural Industry, and the neccssity or otherwise of 
i Encouraging Further European Settlement in Agricultural Areas. Report by 
8. Milligan, 1931. (Government Printer, Northern Rhodesia. 28.) 
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Census of 1931. Report of Director. (Government Printer, Northern Rhodesia. 
2s. 6d.) 


Defence Commission. Report, 1932. (Government Printer, Northern Rhodesia. 
2s. 6d.) 


Finance Commission. Report, 1932. (Government Printer, Northern Rhodesia. 
2s. 6d.) 


Agricultural Survey Commission. Report, 1930-1932. (Government Printer, 
Northern Rhodesia. 7s. 6d.) 


Copperbelt Disturbances. Report of Commission of Enquiry, 1935. Cmd. 5009. 
(H.M. Stationery Office, London. 1s. 6d.) Evidence taken by the Commission. 
(Government Printer, Northern Rhodesia. 15s.) 


Economics of the Cattle Industry in Northern Rhodesia. Memorandum, 1935. 
(Government Printer, Northern Rhodesia. 1s.) 


General Geology of Northern Rhodesia. Notes by J. A. Bancroft and R. A. 
Pelletier. (Government Printer, Northern Rhodesia. 1s. 6d.) 


Blue Book (Annually). (Government Printer, Northern Rhodesia. 10s. 6d.) 
Annual Reports of the Several Government Departments. (Government Printer, 
Northern Rhodesia. Various prices.) 


Note.—The Crown Agents for the Colonies, London, are agents for the sale of 
publications issued by the Northern Rhodesia Government. 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 


MIGRATION. 
Report to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs of the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee on Migration Policy. [Cmd.4689.] Is. td. (1s. Sd.) 
MALTA. 
Report of Royal Commission, 1931. (Cind. 3993.] 3s. 6d. (3s. 11d.). 
Minutes of Evidence. {Colonial No. 68.] 5s. (5s. 9d.). 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3717. J Sa.\(2822d.); 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 38718.] 48. (48. 4d.). 
Report of the Conference on Standardisation. (Including Resolutions 
adopted by the Imperial Conference). (Cd. 3716.] 3d. (34d.). 
COLONIAL OFFICE CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. (Cmd. 3628.] 2s. (28. 2d.). 
me to the Summary of Proceedings. {Cmd. 3629.] 32. (38. 3d.). 
Native Affairs Department Annual Report for 1932. 3s. (3s. 4d.). 
Report by the Financial Commissioner (Lord Moyne) on Certain Questiona 
in Kenya. May, 1932. {Cmd. 4093.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
KENYA, UGANDA, AND THE TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Railw. ay Rates and Finance. Report by Mr. Roger Gibb, September, 1932. 


(Cmd. 4235.] 1s. 6d. (1s. 7d.). 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smitb, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission. 
[Cmd. 4182.] 2s, 6d. (2s. 8d.). 
East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani. Sixth Annual Report, 
1933-34. [Colonia] No. 100.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 
Financia! and Economie Position. Report of Commission, March, 1933. 
(Cmd. 4368.] 3s, 6d. (38. 9d.). 
SWAZILAND. 


Financial and Economic Situation. Report of Commission. 
[Cmd. 4114.] 2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.). 
MALAYA. 


Report of Brigadier-General Sir S. H. Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.I3.. K.B.E., on 
his visit during 1932. (Cmd. 4276.} 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
SEYCHELLES. 
Financia! Situation, Report of Commission, July, 1933. 
[Colonial No. 90.] 1s. 3d. (1s. 5d.). 
MADRITIUS. 


Financial Situation Report of Commission, December, 1931. 
[Cind. 4034.] 4s. Gd. (45. 10¢.). 
WEST INDIES. 


Report of the Closer Union Commission. (Leeward Islands, Windward 

Islands, Trinidad and Tobago.) (Cmd. 4383.] Is. (1s. 1d.). 

Report of a Commission appointed to consider probleme of Secondary and 

Primary Education in idad, Barbados, Leeward Islands, and Wind- 

ward Islands, [Colonial No. 79.] 28. (2a. 2d.). 
BRITISH HONDURAS. 

Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commissioner, March, 1934. 


[Cmd. 4586.} 4s. 6d. (48. 10d.). 
BRITISH GUIANA. 
Financial Situation. Report of Commission, June, 1931. 


[Cmd. 3938.] le. (1s. 2d.). 

THE LEEWARD ISLANDS AND ST. LUCIA. 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission, 
October, 1931. [Cmd. 3996.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 

PALESTINE. 

Report on Immigration, Land Settlement and Development, by Sir Jobn 
Hope Simpson, C.1.E., 1930. (Cmd. 3686.] 38. (38, 3d.). 
Appendix to Report, containing Maps. [Cmd. 3687.] 28. (28. 3d.). 
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COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on the 
Social and Economic Progress of the Peoples of the Colonies 
and Protectorates, most of which contain a map of the 
Dependency concerned. More than 40 Reports appear each 
year and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 
50s. per annum. (This rate does not include Mandated 
Territories.) Individual Reports may also be purchased and 
standing orders placed for their annual supply. 


BAHAMAS. KEDAH AND PERLIS. 
BARBADOS KELANTAN. 
BASUTOLAND. 


BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 


BERMUDA. 

BRITISH GUIANA, 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 

BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO- 
TECTORATE. 


BRUNEI, STATE OF 

CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). 
CEYLON. 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
FUL. 
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GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. 
GOLD COAST, 
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HONG KONG. 

JAMAICA, 

JOHORE. 


KENYA COLONY & PROTECTORATE. 
LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
MAURITIUS. 

NEW HEBRIDES. 

NIGERIA, 

NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
NYASALAND. 

ST. HELENA. 

ST. LUCIA. 

ST. VINCENT. 

SEYCHELLES. 

SIERRA LEONE. 
SOMALILAND. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
SWAZILAND, 

TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE. 
TRENGGANU, 

TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 
TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS. 
UGANDA, 

ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 








MANDATED TERRITORIES 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 


PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. BRITISH CAMEROONS, 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. BRITISH TOGOLAND. 


Further particulars as to the latest reports and prices obtainable trom 
the Sale Offices of 


His Mayjesty’s Srationery OFFICE 





CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Publications issued by the Governments of British Colonics, Protectorates, and 

Mandated Territories, can be obtained from the CROWN AGENTS FOR THE 

Cotonies, 4, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1. They include Departmental 
Reports, Laws, Handbooks, etc. 
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AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE, 1982. 
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CUSTOMS TARIFFS OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
[Colonial No. 97.] (3 volumes.) 
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COLONIAL SERVICE. 
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. EMPIRE SURVEY. 
Conference of Empire Survey Officers, 1981. 
[Colonial No. 70.] £1 (£1 0s. 9d.). 
IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, OTTAWA, 1932. 
Summary of Proceedings and copies of Trade Agreements. 
[Cmd. 4174.] ls. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. {Cmd. 4175.] 3s. (3s. 3d.). 
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Report of Imperial Committee, 1933. [Cmd. 4335.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
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Report of Royal Commission, with Appendices and Maps. 
(Cmd. 4480.] 58. 6d. (5s. 11d.), 
Papers relating to the Report. [Cmd. 4479.] 2d. (2$d.). 
CLOSER UNION IN EAST AFRICA. 
Report of the Commission on Closer Union of the Dependencies in Eastern 
and Central Africa, 1929. [Cmd. 3234.] 6s. (6s. 5d.). 
Report of Sir Samuel Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E., on his visit to 
- East Africa, 1929. (Cmd. 3378.] 9d. (10d.). 
Report of Joint Select Committee. H.C. 156. 
Vol. I—Report and Proceedings .,.. 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 
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I.—_GEOGRAPHY, INCLUDING CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


The island of Mauritius is of volcanic origin. It is situated in 
the South Indian Ocean at about 1,400 miles from the east coast 
of Africa and lies between 19° 50’ and 20° 35’ S. latitude and be- 
tween 57° 18’ and 57° 48’ E. longitude. The greatest length from 
north to south is nearly 39 miles and the widest breadth from east 
to west is 29 miles. The area of the island is about 716 square 
miles, exclusive of that of several small islets round the coast which 
measure about four square miles. 


The dependencies comprise a large number of small islands be- 
tween 230 and 1,200 miles away. The largest, Rodrigues, which 
lies 350 miles to the north-east of Mauritius, had a population 
estimated at 9,425 on 31st December, 1935. The estimated popula- 
tion of the lesser dependencies on that date was 1,328. 
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Mauritius is situated just within the tropics and enjoys a climate 
free from extremes of weather except that tropical cyclones at times 
cause considerable damage to crops, but rarely to buildings. For 
a great part of the year south-east trade winds, heavily laden 
with moisture, blow gently over the island tempering the tropical 
heat. The rain falls mostly in showers. Particularly in the summer 
months, December-March, the south-east winds are replaced by the 
light variable winds of the doldrums, which cause discomfort to 
Europeans, although the temperatures are not high, whereas in the 
winter months in the residential districts at altitudes of 1,300 to 
1,800 feet the temperature may fall to 50° F. The yearly rainfall 
varies from 30 inches on parts of the coast to 150 inches in the 
upland regions. i 


The Mascarene Archipelago was probably known to Arab navi- 
gators at an early date and was no doubt visited later by the Malays 
who colonized Madagascar in the 15th and 16th centuries. 


The Portuguese rediscovered it in 1507. They only used 
Mauritius as a port of call for repairs and supplies, and let loose 
pigs, goats, deer, and monkeys. It seems probable that rats were 
introduced in this period as they were a serious pest to the succeeding 
Dutch colonists. 


The Dutch took possession from 1598 and were employed chiefly 
in exploiting the ebony. They attempted to cultivate sugar-cane, 
but were frustrated by rats. Although they denuded the forests of 
ebony they later added to the economic resources of the island by 
introducing useful trees, plants, and cattle. Negroes were imported 
for labour, and, as escape into the forests was easy, bands of runa- 
way slaves called Maroons were formed. The combination of the 
tats and this dangerous population of mixed, but mostly African, 
origin uncontrolled by any tribal or political system proved too 
much for the Dutch who abandoned the island in 1710. 


The French annexed it in 1715, and by 1722 the population, 
apart from Maroons, amounted to 160 persons, soldiers, colonists, 
and slaves. Mahé de Labourdonnais was chosen to develop the 
Colony and arrived in 1735. In order to make the island self- 
supporting, he introduced manioc and maize from Brazil and 
Promoted the extension of agriculture by introducing products from 
all parts of the tropical world. He especially encouraged the cultiva- 
tion of sugar. He substituted animal draught for carriage by slaves, 
and to ensure an adequate supply of labour he brought slaves from 
Africa. From an encampment of straw huts he built up Port Louis 
‘nto a town of public buildings, private houses, stores, shops and 
barracks. Labourdonnais laid the foundations of modern Mauritius. 


In 1755, large herds of cattle were brought in from Madagascar. 
Pierre Poivre, Intendant in 1767, established the cultivation of 
coves and nutmegs. 
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In 1810, when Mauritius became British, the population had 
grown from 160 to about 80,000, of whom 65,000 were slaves. 
Sugar was then, as now, the principal product, and when in 1825 
the duty of ten shillings a hundredweight, levied on Mauritius sugar 
entering England (in order to protect the West Indian sugar), was 
remitted, cane plantations immediately developed to a large extent, 
fresh land was put under cultivation, roads were opened, and steam 
power was applied to mills. From 18,000,000 pounds the output 
of sugar rose to 41,000,000 pounds in 1827, and increased annually 
afterwards. 


On the abolition of slavery, 68,613 slaves were freed, and the 
colonists received £2,112,632 in compensation. 


In 1842, Indian immigration at the rate of 6,000 a year was 
approved, and this resulted in an entire change of the balance 
of the population. 


After a terrible outbreak of malaria in 1866 the wealthier in- 
habitants of Port Louis moved to higher parts of the island. As 
a result the country towns expanded considerably and the roads were 
improved and extended. The railway, begun in 1859, became very 
popular. One of the most striking features of the progress made 
has been the social and economic development of the Indians who 
to-day own and cultivate more than two-fifths of the whole area 
under sugar-cane. Besides becoming gardeners and taxi-drivers, 
many Indians have taken to raising cows, goats, fruits and 
vegetables, and the supply of these essential foodstuffs is almost 
entirely in the hands of Indians. The section of the population 
they have displaced centres more and more in the towns, forming 
the clerk and artisan class. 


From 1902. to 1909 the island suffered from severe financial 
depression owing to the low price of sugar. Matters were aggra- 
vated in 1902 by an outbreak of surra which caused great havoc 
among the draught animals, and necessitated the introduction of 
mechanical transport. 


A Royal Commission was appointed in 1909 to investigate the 
resources and administration of the island and reported in 1910. 


About 1911 the destructive beetle Phytalus smithi was discovered 
in the sugar-canes and more than 300 millions of these insects are 
now destroyed every year. 


The great rise in the price of sugar which took place during 
and after the War brought prosperity, and both the Government 
and the general community were for a time far more prosperous 
than ever before. 


As a result a number of important schemes were inaugurated, 
including the amelioration of sanitary conditions, the improvement 
of the harbour, the extension and improvement of water-supplies 
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both for domestic purposes and for irrigation, thé improvement of 
the railways, and the extension of education. 


Unfortunately, however, from 1921 onwards the price of sugar 
fell, and the greatly lessened revenues of the Colony had to provide 
for the maintenance of many works undertaken in better times. 
In 1929 the state of the sugar industry was so bad that Sir Francis 
Watts was appointed, at the Colony’s request, to visit the island, 
and to report on the economic situation. The Home Government 
was, however, unable to approve his recommendation that a subsidy 
should be given to sugar to supplement the preference granted on 
sugar imported into the United Kingdom, though a loan was made 
to the planters from local funds. Despite this loan, however, and 
an earlier loan granted in 1929, the condition of the sugar industry 
at the end of 1930 was extremely serious. 


The position became worse in 1931 owing to a cyclone which 
caused considerable damage to property and reduced the year’s 
output of sugar by about 33 per cent. The Imperial Government 
guaranteed a loan of £750,000 for planters, house owners, and 
tepairs to Government property, on condition that a Financial 
Commission should visit Mauritius with a view to devising measures 
to bring about a balanced budget. The Commission’s report was 
published at the beginning of 1932 and immediate steps were taken 
to carry out measures of retrenchment and economy. As a result 
it has been possible to balance the budgets for subsequent years. 


The situation again became critical in 1934 after a severe 
drought which reduced. the sugar crop by over 20 per cent. below 
its normal figure. This reduction of the crop coupled with the 
low prices fetched for sugar resulted in a considerable depletion 
of the sterling usually available in London for financing the follow- 
ing crop.. To assist the sugar industry the Government decided 
‘o guarantee the repayment up to £450,000 to the London banks 
Which agreed to open credit by overdrafts to the local banks 
tepayable after the sale of the 1935 crop. 


II.—_GOVERNMENT. 


The Government of Mauritius is vested in a Governor with an 
Executive Council and a Council of Government. The Council 
of Government was first established in 1825. It consisted of the 
Governor and four officials. The next year the Constitution was 
amended and a Council, including unofficial members, was intro- 
duced. This Constitution provided for a Council of Government 
Composed of certain officers of the Crown and of an equal number 
of other persons to be taken from the chief landed population and 
Principal merchants of the Colony; seven officials and seven 


wofficials were accordingly appointed. 
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The Constitution was again amended in October, 1885. The 
Council of Government, under the revised Constitution, was com- 
posed of the Governor, eight ex-officio members, nine members 
nominated by the Governor and 10 members elected by the popula- 
tion: of the latter, two represent the town of Port Louis, the 
capital of the island, and the remaining eight represent the rural 
districts. At least one-third of the nominated members were to 
be persons not holding any public office. 


The Constitution was further amended in July, 1933, by fixing 
at two-thirds the proportion of the nominated members of the 
Council who are to be unofficials and, although no provision to 
that effect is made in the Letters Patent, the nominated unofficial 
members have been allowed a free vote on all occasions. The 
new Letters Patent, however, provide that the Governor shall 
have power to enact legislation considered by him to be essential 
in the interests of good government. Debates in the Council may 
be either in English or French. 


The Constitution of the Executive Council which was hitherto 
composed of the Governor and four ex-officio members was amended 
at the same time, and the former practice of appointing two un- 
official members to the Council was revived. 


The number of registered electors on 3lst December, 1935, was 
9,459. Every male person who is qualified as follows is entitled 
to be registered as a voter :— 

(1) has attained the age of 21 years; 


. > + . : . . 
_(2) is under no legal incapacity, and is in possession of 
his civil rights ; 


(3) is a British subject by birth or naturalization ; 


(4) has resided in the Colony for three years at least pre- 
vious to the date of registration, and possesses one of the follow- 
ing qualifications :-— 


(a) is the owner of an immovable property of the annual 
value of Rs.300 ; 


(b) is paying rent at the rate of at least Rs.25 a month: 


(c) is the owner of movable property within the Colony 
of the value of at least Rs.300; 


(d) is the husband of a wife, or the eldest son of a 
widow, possessing any one of the above qualifications; 


(e) is in receipt of a yearly salary of at least Rs.600 or 
of a monthly salary of at least Rs.50; and 


(f) is paying licence duty to the amount of at least 
Rs.200 a year. 
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The ordinary duration of the sessions of the Council of ‘Govern- 
ment is eight months, from May to December, and meetings are 
held on alternate Tuesdays or oftener when necessary The life 
of a Council is five years. 

The town of Port Louis is administered by a Municipality, an 
institution which dates as far back as 1790. It was then called 
“ Municipalité du Canton de Port Louis ’’ and was instituted, as 
were other local Municipalities by the ‘‘ Assemblée Coloniale.” 
These institutions are mentioned in the law of the constitution 
of the Ile de France promulgated by the ‘‘ Assemblée Coloniale,”’ 
on 2lst April, 1791. Sixteen prominent men of the town acted as 
Councillors of the ‘‘ Municipalité du Canton de Port Louis ’’ and 
were denominated the ‘‘ Conseil des Notables.’’ The ‘‘ Conseil des 
Notables ’’ was dissolved in 1792. It was reconstituted at the end 
of the 18th century under the denomination of the ‘‘ Conseil des 
Communes ’’ and was abolished on 10th February, 1820. 


The present Municipal Corporation dates from 1850, the first 
elections taking place at the Masonic Lodge ‘‘ La Triple Esper- 
ance’ from 21st to 23rd February in that year. On 24th August, 
1925, the Municipal Corporation celebrated the 75th anniversary 
of its foundation. 


_The administration of the other principal townships of the Colony, 

viz., Curepipe, Beau Bassin and Rose Hill, and Quatre Bornes is 
vested in Boards of Commissioners appointed annually by the 
Governor. These Boards are empowered to take measures within 
the prescribed limits of the townships for the making, maintenance, 
ete., of roads, sewers, bridges, canals, and other works of public 
utility, for the prevention of fires, and for the proper paving and 
lighting of the town, etc. , 


In addition to the Township Boards, District Boards are appointed 
annually for each district. These Boards are empowered to pass 
Tegulations for the making, maintenance, and improvement of 


branch roads and footpaths, and for the levying of taxes in the 
extra urban areas. 


II.—POPULATION. 


The population is divided for statistical purposes into (1) the 
ceneral population, i.e., Europeans and descendants of Europeans 
and people of African, Chinese and mixed origin, and (2) the 
Indian population, i.e., Indian immigrants and their descendants. 


The estimated population of the island and its dependencies - 


- the 31st December, 1935, was 407,020 showing an increase of 
2,830, the rate of increase being 7-0 per 1,000 living. 


The geographical distribution of the population is shown in the 
following table :— 
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The. preponderance of males in the Indian population and that 
of females in the general population is shown in the following 
figures :-— : 
Males. Females. Total. 


Mauritius—General Population ... xe 63,515 - 66,207 129,722 
* Indian Rs Sed « 187,574 128,971 266,545 
Rodrigues—General “ as gis 4,486 4,704 9,190 
Indian * ae ae 166 79 235 

Minor 
Dependencies—General ,, aa tee 701 542 1,243 
Hs Indian ,, ies ae 61 24 85 
Total ... - ... 206,493 200,527 407,020 











The year was marked by an increase in the number of deaths of 
infants under one year. 


The figures for births, deaths and still births for the last three 
years were :— 








* Brrrus. 
Rate per 1,000 of 
‘Number of births. population. 
1983. 1984. 1985. 1933. 1984. 1985. 
General Population ... 4,570 4,609 4,498 36-3 36-1 34-9 
Indian Population ... 8,909 8,907 8,748 33-9 . 33-7 32-9 
Whole Population ... 13,479 13,516 13,246 34-7 34-5 33-6: 
DEATHS. 
Rate per 1,000 of 
Number of deaths. population. 
1938. 1934. 1935. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
General Population ... 3,102 2,987 2,954 24-6 23-3 22-9 


Indian Population ... 7,513 7,082 7,491 28-6 26-8 28-2 


Whole Population ... 10,615 10,069 10,445 27-3 25°7 26°5 





Stik, Birtus. 








Number of still-births. Rate per 100 births. 
1988. 1934. 1935. 1938. 1984. 1985. 
General Population ... 267 282 297 5-8 6-1 6-6 
Indian Population ... 978 1,025 1,004 10-9 11-5 11-5 
Whole Population ... 1,245 1,307 ~—«:1,301 92 9-2 9-8 





The number of deaths of infants under one year was 1,847. The 
infantile mortality rate was 139.4 per thousand live births registered 
during the year as compared with 129-7 and 131-5 for 1934 and 1933 
Tespectively. 
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The marriages during the year numbered 1,651 as compared with 
1,767 in 1934. The marriage rate or number of persons married to 
every thousand of the entire population was 8-4 against 9-0 in 
1934. 

The departures exceeded the arrivals by 267. 


IV.—HEALTH. 


The present constitution of the Medical and Health Department 
dates back to 1895 when under Ordinance No. 32 of 1694-5 the 
powers vested in the General Board of Health were transferred to 
the Director, Medical and Health Department. 

The headquarters staff of the Department consists of the Director, 
the Deputy Director and the clerical and accounting staffs of the 
correspondence, financial and storekeeping branches. 

The administrative unit of Government is the district which is 
the political unit as well. Every district with the exception of 
Black River is provided with a hospital for the reception and 
treatment of the sick poor. Patients from the Black River district 
are treated in the Victoria Hospital, Quatre Bornes, or the Civil 
Hospital, Port Louis. The medical and sanitary administration 
of each of the rural districts is entrusted to a Government Medical 
Officer who is in charge of the district hospital and dispensaries 
and who is also the Health Officer for the district. To assist him, 
he has a number of subordinate officers; dispensers and sanitary 
officers and the staff necessary for the care of the patients in the 
hospital. In addition to his medical and sanitary duties he has 
also statutory duties of a medical or sanitary nature which he carries 
out on behalf of the Police and Poor Law Departments. The 
district dispensaries are visited at regular intervals by the Govern- 
ment Medical Officer. 

The hospitals of the Colony are divided into two groups :— ; 

(i) General hospitals, namely :—Civil, Victoria and Moka, 
totalling 637 beds, which are fully equipped for X-ray and 
major operative work; and 

(ii) district hospitals where only medical and midwifery cases 
are admitted and where minor surgery is carried out to a 
certain extent. 

Patients who apply to the latter hospitals and require special treat- 
ment, surgical or other, are conveyed to the nearest general hospital 
by motor ambulance. A mental hospital and a leper hospital are 
also administered by the Department. 

The general health of the population during 1935 has been 
reasonably good. ‘There was an exceptionally good crop leading 
to a consequent increase in the amount of money circulating in 
the Colony. There has been no scarcity of food and the general 
economic condition of the people, though low, has not been bad. 

The principal diseases affecting the population are hookworm 
disease and malaria. 
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The prevention of hookworm disease has ceased to be a matter 
in which the central government can usefully intervene. With 
the abolition of the system of preparing for agricultural use manure 
whose chief constituent was human excrement, the widespread in- 
fection with hookworm of the canefields ceased. Naturally, some 
years were required for the cleansing of the soil but it may now 
be safely presumed that hookworm disease is seldom contracted 
in the canefields. The problem has become one of personal hygiene, 
dependent upon a radical change in the personal habits of a very 
conservative and still ignorant people. The influence of education 
and propaganda on an agricultural population whose standard of 
living is definitely low is practically negligible. It is only when 
a man becomes fairly prosperous that he feels the need to modify 
his habits according to the new standards of living to which his 
increased prosperity has raised him. Thus, though the majority 
of the rural inhabitants have provided their premises with latrines 
the proper use of which would undoubtedly prevent hookworm in- 
fection, they have not yet habituated themselves to their use. 

But though the prevention of the disease is now in the ineffectual 
hands of the rural population, the Government can still institute 
measures for its control. By the frequent and extensive treatment 
of the rural population with appropriate drugs the Government 
ensures that a large percentage of them are periodically released 
of the infestation to which their blind adherence to custom makes 
them liable. The hookworm-malaria branch of the Department 
undertakes mass treatment of the rural population and in this way 
ensures for those who are willing to take the treatment a certain 
degree of relief from the consequences of their hygienic short- 
comings. Concurrently with the administration of treatment, the 
staff of the branch hammer home the principles of prevention, 
but this part of the campaign shows little sign of being effective 
80 long as the general economic level of the population is low. 

During the year 115,554 treatments were given. 

Malaria.—In 1932 the malaria situation in the Colony was re- 
viewed in the light of past colonial experience and of the new 
information which had become available through the labours of 
the Malaria Committee of the League of Nations in Europe. As 
a result of this review it became evident that much energy was 
being dissipated by the institution of inappropriate measures and 
the maintenance of old drainage works whose usefulness had dis- 
appeared, either on account of their having been established in 
areas where such treatment was uneconomic or inappropriate or 
because subsequent events had nullified their effectiveness. It was 
accordingly decided to apply to the different regions of the Colony 
the measures which in the light of the new experience were likely 
to produce the most effective return for the energy expended. In 
practice this has meant the virtual abandonment of anti-mosquito 
heasures throughout the greater part of the rural areas lying below 
600 feet altitude. Here the object of the Government is to make 
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totaquina as widely available as possible so that sufferers may be 
able to obtain the treatment which they need. In a few populous 
places old drainage works of known effectiveness are maintained, 
but no new works are being undertaken in the meantime. 

In most of the region lying higher than 600 feet anti-mosquito 
work is feasible, on account of the density of the population and of 
the effects of the cool season in restricting to practical numbers 
the permanent mosquito nurseries in the area. This area has now 
been the subject of close study for the past three years and it has 
been found that most of the mosquito nuisances are not such as 
require extensive permanent drainage works for their abatement. 
The problem on the central plateau is not the abolition or the 
treatment of large natural mosquito-breeding places but the aboli- 
tion of innumerable small nuisances created and maintained by 
human agency. The area is strewn with gardens and small hold- 
ings on each of which there are maintained collections of water in 
the shape of watering tubs, barrels, tanks or pits. Of these the pits 
of the market gardens are the worst offenders as they have been 
repeatedly found to contain larvae of A. Costalis. Water receptacles 
of this kind are quite unnecessary in this area because practically 
every house or garden has a piped water supply. In fact most of 
the storage receptacles are filled from the pipe. The hookworm- 
malaria branch has been fully occupied in attempting to deal with 
this nuisance, but progress must necessarily be slow. Nevertheless 
control of such water collections is essential for control of malaria in 
this locality. 


V.—HOUSING 


The housing of the wage-earning population of the Colony may 
be considered in three categories: (a) housing on estates, (b) hous- 
ing in rural areas not estates, and (¢c) housing in towns. 

Estate labourers are, for the most part, adequately housed. They 
are accommodated in lines, or rows of huts, constructed either of 
stone or of wattle and daub, with roofs more commonly of thatch, 
but frequently of currugated iron. Adequate provision is made for 
the ventilation and lighting of these quarters, but ventilation and 
lighting appear generally to be disliked by the occupants. At night, 
every accessible crevice is carefully closed, though the presence 
of ridge ventilation in many cases assures reasonable change of air 
in spite of the efforts of the occupants to exclude fresh air from 
their sleeping apartments. When the dwelling is thatched the 
problem of assuring adequate ventilation is difficult. The lines 
must be kept clear of weeds, and all houses are required to have 4 
clear space of at least 10 feet round them. Each camp has adequate 
latrine accommodation and a supply of wholesome water is laid 
on, though in many cases the labourers prefer to use the polluted 
water of streams or nearby irrigation channels for their domestic 
purposes. Asa general rule, the lines are not lit at night. Lighting 
Is scarcely necessary as the occupants retire shortly after sunset. 
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The housing in rural areas other than estates is fairly satisfactory. 
The Indian labourer can himself with the aid of his friends con- 
struct a satisfactory hut. He generally owns the piece of land 
on which he builds his hut and what is not occupied by the hut 
is planted with sugar cane or other agricultural produce, while 
room is also found for a primitive byre or a shelter for goats. The 
amenities of life are few, and a locality settled by a number of such 
persons bristles with sanitary problems arising out of poverty. For- 
tunately, most of them are now on a pipe-line so that their water 
supply gives little cause for anxiety, though they may have to carry 
their water several hundred yards from the nearest public fountain. 


In the towns and townships conditions vary. There are areas 
of overcrowding with its consequent insanitary conditions. Too 
many persons live in one room, though the climate is such as to 
obviate many of the evils attendant upon this practice. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


Meteorological Conditions and Sugar Production. 


In so far as weather conditions have been concerned, the year 

- 1935 was an exceptionally favourable one for the sugar industry of 

Mauritius. Temperature was generally above normal while rainfall 

was copious and well distributed. Two cyclones threatened danger : 

one, on 27th January and the other on 28th February; but, in 

both cases, these disturbances passed at a safe distance from the 
island and no winds of destructive violence were experienced. 


As a result of the unusually propitious weather, the sugar out- 
turn attained the record figure of 280,500 metric tons of sugar 
extracted from 2,501,529 metric tons of cane. The next best 
figure was recorded in 1914, with 277,300 metric tons of sugar 
extracted from 2,577,140 metric tons of cane. In view of the fact 
that the area under cane was, in 1935, about 20 per cent. below 
the area cultivated in 1914, the figure realized indicates a high 
standard of efficiency both in the field and in the factory. 


The following table exhibits the comparative production for the 
Past seven years : 
Y1eups oF SuGaR In THOUSAND MErric Tons. 
Districts. 1935. 1934. 1933. 1932. 1931. 1930. 1929 


Pamplemousses and 69-97 30-13 67-77 62:73 41:81 43-00 64-68 
Riviere du Rempart. 
oe «+ 44:16 30-87 41:37 35-97 27-91 37-81 38-91 





Moka ace «. 35°76 29-30 40.08 34:12 20-83 32-10 35-97 
Pines Wilhems ... 20-62 11-64 18-22 17:05 11.64 14-62 15-66 
Black River ... ve 11-28 5-99 8-88 9-06 6-29 9-81 9-22 
Grand Port +» 63-38 38-37 60-66 46:66 28-52 46-53 47-18 
Savanne «+ 46°34 32-66 44-48 41:63 27-01 37-09 36-41 

Total... +++ 280-50 178.86 261-46 247-22 164-01 220-96 238-03 
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The figure for 1931 evinces a reduction, estimated at 34 per cent. 
due to a severe cyclone. In 1932, a moderate cyclone, passing 
centrally over the island, caused a reduction estimated at 7 per 
cent. In 1934, there was a severe drought. 

Grades of Sugar.—The proportion of raws was, this year, 
85-03 per cent. of the total sugar production; vesous (plantation 
white) were 14-63 per cent., while low sugars approximated to 
0-34 per cent. Corresponding figures for 1934 were as follows: 
Raws 78-76 per cent. ; vesous, 20-56 per cent. and lows, 0-68 per 
cent. 

Area under Sugar Cane.—At the beginning of 1935, the area 
under cane was estimated at 138,309 acres—a figure practically 
the same as the one for the year previous. Estates with factory 
cultivated 61,190 acres ; estates without factory, 36,789 acres, giving 
a total estate cultivation of 97,979 acres or 293 acres above last 
year’s figure. The balance of 40,330 acres was cultivated mostly 
by Indian peasant proprietors. 

Sugar Market.—The average net price for the crop reaped in 1934 
approximated to Rs.6-06 per 50 kilos, including extra colonial 
preference. For 1935, the average net price realized so far (February, 
1936), is about Rs. 5-82 per 50 kilos. 

Owing to the slump in the sugar market, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies consented to a partial remission of loan repayment: 
for this year, so long as the average sale price did not exceed 
10s. 6d. c.i.f. London. 

Disposal of the 1934-5 Sugars.—The total quantity of sugar 
exported during the 1934-5 year (1st August, 1934 to 31st July, 
1935) was 166,040 metric tons, distributed as follows : 





Metric tons. 
Great Britain ts ore «158,726 
Canada... ai es nen 6,401 
Hong Kong oes Sas ane 681 
Other places nae ton om 232 
Total _ --- 166,040 





The exportation for 1935-6, up to the end of December, 1935, 
was as follows :— 








Metric tons. 
Great Britain an BM .. 93,253 
Canada 31,531 
Hong Kong aoe bed ae 51 
Other places een a ee 118 
Total os ve 124,953 





or more than twice the amount for the corresponding period last 
year. 

The local consumption of sugar for the 1934-5 year was 11,211 
metric tons, as against 10,381 for the year previous and 9,111 
for 1932-3. 
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Labour.—No special difficulties were experienced during the year 
in regard to labour, although the harvested crop was the heaviest 
on record. 

Sugar Machinery.—Machinery to the value of Rs.438,588 was 
imported during the year, as against Rs.397,700 last year. Tram- 
way material to the value of Rs.194,666 was imported in 1935 
as compared with Rs.280,557 in 1934. 

Fertilizers.—The importation of fertilisers in 1935 totalled 
15,589,852 kilos valued at Rs.1,754,425 as compared with 14,970,515 
kilos valued at Rs.1,807 ,097 in 1934. 

Pests and Diseases of the Sugar-Cane.—With regard to Phytalus 
Smithi Arrow, the major enemy of sugar-cane plantation in 
Mauritius, no new centre of infestation was recorded though, in 
certain localities, the general spread of the pest proceeds. The 
Phytalus Investigation Officer, Mr. W. F. Jepson, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 
journeyed during the course of the year to Java, the Malay States 
and the Philippines and made a thorough investigation of the 
possibilities of supplying fresh enemies for Phytalus. In all, 14 
new species of parasites were shipped and liberated. Of these, 
four species have already established themselves in Mauritius. 


Minor Agricultural Industries. 


Tobacco.—A reduction of the planted area to 404 acres, as com- 
pared with 1,080 for the previous year, was rendered necessary by 
the accumulated stocks of unsold leaf at the Government tobacco 
warehouse. On the whole, conditions were generally favourable 
but late rains caused secondary growth in late plantations and, 
whilst increasing yields, the quality suffered. The amount of leaf 
purchased by the Warehouse during 1935 was 275,710 kilos, of a 
value of Rs.268,321, as compared with 461,881 kilos of a value 
of Rs.541,403 in the previous year. 

Attention is still being directed towards the possibility of estab- 
lishing an export trade. The flue-cured and air-cured leaf shipped to 
London in 1934 was returned as unsuitable for the home market as 
regards flavour. Notwithstanding, enquiries were received as to 
whether Mauritius leaf could be obtained in commercial quantities 
and a small shipment is to be forwarded to England in 1936, for 
Which sale is guaranteed. 

Aloe Fibre.—Market conditions remained very poor throughout 
the vear. The total export in 1935 was 446 metric tons as against 
670 in 1934. : ; 

During the early months of the year, the factory of the Mauritius 
Spinning and Weaving Co. closed its doors and, at the present 
time, there is no particular prospect of the manufacture of fibre 
bags being resumed. 

Pineapple.—There was a small extension of the area under culti- 
vation, The canning factory is still, however, far from being able 
to work on full load, although prospects appear somewhat better ; 
the production in 1934-5 was 2,188 cases of canned fruit and it 
's hoped to reach about 5,000 cases for the year 1935-6. 
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Tea.—Efforts to further progress in this industry are being main- 
tained. The total production of the two principal tea gardens 
reached 40,480-5 kilos for 1935. 


Coconut Industry.—The export of copra during the year 1935 
amounted to 1,746 tons of a value of Rs.217,985 as against 1,565 
tons of a value of Rs.161,687 in 1934. The export of coconut oil 
during the year was 2,652 litres valued at Rs.906 as compared 
with 15,324 litres valued at Rs.3,653 in 1934. 

Alcohol.—The total quantity of alcohol distilled for human con- 
sumption amounted to 539,361 litres, as against 510,232 litres during 
the previous year. The quantity distilled for industrial purposes 
was 360,670 litres as against 441,620 litres in 1934. The exportation 
of rum during the year was 18,155 litres, valued at Rs.5,299, as 
against 35,325 litres valued at Rs.10,177 in 1934. 


Veterinary and Livestock.—Interest in cattle breeding and 
management continues to awaken but there is still plenty of room 
for further development. At the beginning of 1935, the horned 
cattle on estates totalled 14,615 head as compared with 14,247 at 
the beginning of 1934. This increase was confined entirely to 
milch cattle or cattle in herds (as opposed to draught oxen) ; motor 
transport continues to expand, and by doing so automatically de- 
creases the number of burden cattle. Cattle importation from 
Madagascar and other places amounted to 4,406 head; of these, 
4,403 were imported from Madagascar for beef and three from else- 
where for other purposes. 


Other Manufacturing Industries. 


Activity was well maintained in the subsidiary industries of the 
Colony. Engineering workshops numbered 47, employing about 
500 people. During the year, there were in operation 75 bakeries, 
40 lime kilns, nine cigarette factories, six distilleries, three hydro- 
electrical plants (for light and power), four salt-making establish- 
ments, four docks (landing, etc.) employing in all over 2,000 
persons. 

Cabinet-making firms numbered 130. In addition, leather 
tanning, boot and shoe making, aerated water works, ice works, 
etc., etc., provided means of livelihood to a large number of people 
and contributed, to a certain extent, in making the Colony more 
self-supporting. : 


Fisheries. 


The island of Mauritius is almost entirely encircled by a coral 
reef the distance of which from the beach varies considerably. Be- 
tween the reef and the shore lie the comparatively shallow waters 
of the lagoon in which many varieties of valuable fish are to be 
found. 

These fish are caught principally by means of a locally made 
basket-trap known as ‘‘ Casier’’, but some varieties are taken 
regularly by professional and amateur fishermen on hook and line. 
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Outside the lagoon the professional concentrates on basket-trap 
fishing close to the reef and deep-sea hand-line fishing from sailing 
craft, while the amateur, with a motor boat at his disposal, 
“trails ’’ for tunny, marlin, baracuda and other large surface- 
feeders which are taken in considerable numbers at certain seasons 
of the year. 

In 1926, Mr. J. Hornell, F.L.S., F.R.A.I., formerly Director 
of Fisheries in Madras, visited the Colony and made a most valuable 
report upon the whole question of fisheries in Mauritius and his 
recommendations have as far as possible been given effect to during 
the past nine years by a Fisheries Advisory Committee and the 
local Government. 

The most important matters that have been considered are the 
questions of net fishing and the salt fish trade, the Committee 
advocating the suppression of nets and increased protection for 
the local industry of preserving fish by drying and salting. 

Fishing with large nets has been prohibited since 1st October, 
1934, without prejudice to the quantity, quality or price of fish in 
the markets. 

River fishing, which is strictly preserved, is confined to a sporting 
type of carp which takes a fly and a fish known as ‘‘ Chite ’’ which 
tesembles a mullet and is found in the estuaries of the few local 
rivers. 

The enforcement of the Fisheries Laws is carried out by the 
Fishery Control Sections of the Police Force who concentrate upon 
the prohibition of net fishing by patrols afloat and ashore and 
supervision of fish transport and markets. 


VII.—_ COMMERCE. 


Mauritius produces barely one-tenth of the foodstuffs required for 
its inhabitants, and imports practically all articles of food and 
drink (except sugar) and manufactured goods of all descriptions. 
The principal item of the Colony’s export trade is sugar, though 
aloe fibre, copra, raw hides, etc., are also exported. 

In 1935 economic conditions showed an improvement on 1934 
but, on balance, imports exceeded exports by Rs.1,241,905. This 
situation was caused not by the smallness of the sugar crop but 
was solely due to the low price realized. 


The total values of imports and exports for the last five years 
Were :— 


Imports. Exports. 

Rupees (c.i.f.) Rupees (f.0.b.) 
1935 as as ose ++» 29,891,160 28,649,255 
1934 ae foe Bay «29,680,346 26,136,140 
1933 se 2S ies -- 29,035,237 32,176,743 
1932 rs oy, ase .-- 26,992,760 27,662,851 
1931 vs 82,064,074 23,829,884 


The declared value of exports in 1935 does not include the value 
of sugar quota certificates which in this year may amount to about 
Rs.4,858,000. The actual value of exports in 1935 may therefore 
be placed at Rg.33,507 255. 

38254 az 
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Imports of Merchandise. 

Rice, which is the staple food of the population represented 
about 22 per cent. of the total imports in 1935 against 20 per cent. 
in 1934. The total quantity of rice and flour imported was equal 
to the annual average of normal years. 

As a result of quotas imposed in 1934 on cotton and artificial silk 
piece-goods, the bulk of the trade in these goods which was shifting 
to Japan has reverted partially to the United Kingdom; India. 
however, has gained a large share of the importations of cheap 
grey and printed cottons. No quota has yet been imposed on the 
importations of woollen piece-goods and Japan continues to gain 
considerable increases in this line. 

Previous to 1932 the greater proportion of manufactured tobacco 
and cigarettes consumed locally was imported, but, as a result of 
the increase of Customs duties combined with technical advice 
and control by the Agricultural Department, importations have de- 
creased and a greater proportion of the tobacco consumed is now 
produced in the island. 

The trade returns indicate a similar trend for wines, matches, 
salt and maize and there are indications that the local manufacture 
of common soap will increase. 

The trade in edible oils which was formerly chiefly with India 
and China now shows an increase in favour of the United Kingdom, 
owing to the superior quality of the soya oil there obtained. 

In addition to the above the Colony is also a large importer of 
chemical fertilizers for the cane fields; coal and motor spirits for 
rail and motor transport; machinery for sugar estates; vehicles 
of all description; bullocks for food and gunny bags for packing 
sugar. Other considerable items of importation are wearing apparel, 
drugs, provisions, timber, etc. 

The following table shows some of the principal articles imported 
during the last two years :— 


Quantity. Value in Rupees (c.t.f.) 
1935. 1934. 1985. 1934. 
Rico... ». kilos 60,589,845 59,872,476 6,585,730 5,916,026 
Flour ... sch a 9,625,013 14,796,214 1,000,061 1,340,935 
Coals... .e " 36,861,763 35,546,079 439,048 469,362 
Timber ... Ay _ _ 260,489 446,045 
Apparel... eee — _ 524,350 632,542 
Gunny bags... number 3,251,800 8,800,400 974,600 1,116,914 
Cotton, grey or metres 4,702,085 3,016,894 862,859 575,482 
white. 

» coloured oH 5,749,678 4,068,131 1,374,683 1,049,457 
Silk ess ray _ — 541,430 396,108 
Machinery : — _ 575,964 612,474 
Motor-cars ... number 291 246 641,167 553,817 
Petrol ... «.. hectolitres 54,170 55,788 696,481 754,821 
Saltpetre «kilos 4,846,508 3,533,177 694,957 664,763 
Sulphate of a 9,819,471 7,396,528 885,677 732,290 

Ammonia. 


Soap... sons 1,171,323 1,625,744 456,343 649,941 
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The proportion of food, drink and tobacco to manufactured articles 
imported is shown below :— 


Food, drink Manufactured Total imports 
and tobacco. articles. including other articles. 
Rs, Rs. : Re. 
1935... s+ 12,900,047 14,745,275 29,891,160 
1934... «+» 12,010,600 15,231,749 29,680,346 


The figures indicate inability on the part of the consumer to 
purchase manufactured articles, but the higher price of most of the 
principal essential foodstuffs increased the total imports to slightly 
more than in 1934. On the other hand certain luxury articles such 
as silk and motor cars show increases. 


Exports of Merchandise. 


The sugar exports for the last two years were :— 


Value in Rupees 
Metric tons. f.0.b. 
1935... ae tae nee 233,202 26,895,460 
1934... wee set wise 185,616 24,510,185 


Practically all sugar exported is consigned to the United Kingdom. 

Apart from sugar other exports are comparatively insignificant in 
value. They are chiefly :—aloe fibre (445 tons valued Ks.83,141) ; 
copra and poonac (1,746 tons valued Rs.217,985) ; rum (182 hecto- 
litres valued Rs.5,299) ; coconut oil (2,652 litres valued at Rs.906). 

Domestic exports in 1935 amounted to Rs.28,008,615 and re- 
exports to Rs.640,640. 

The re-exports are chiefly lentils, gunny bags, salted fish, old 
metals, etc., to the neighbouring islands of Reunion and Madagascar 
and also the Union of South Africa. 


Bullion and Specie. 


Apart from the trade in merchandise, bullion and specie were 

imported and exported to the total value of Rs.36,866 and 
R:.1.275,622 respectively in 1935 against Rs.2,182,000 and 
Rs.2.419,634 in 1934. 


Distribution of Imports. 


The import trade is mainly from the United Kingdom (304 per 
cent.) and India (36} per cent.). The United Kingdom is the 
source of most of the manufactured articles and India of grain, 
‘pices and gunny bags. 

Other sources of supply are Australia (5 per cent.), France (33 per 
cent.), Japan (34 per cent.). United States of America (3} per cent.). 
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Australia is the principal source of supply for flour and butter. Im- 
portations from France and Japan are declining. The United States 
and the Dutch East Indies are the principal sources of petroleum 
products. 


Course of Prices of Imports. 


It is to be deplored that the average price of rice was higher 
in 1935 than in 1934 and was nearing 11 cents per kilo c.i.f. The 
price of flour and of other essential foodstuffs also tended to increa:e. 
The price of petrol however decreased. 


Development of Empire Trade. 


Since 1924 the Colony has accorded preference to United Kingdom 
goods. This preferential tariff was extended from year to year 
and assumed in 1933 an Imperial character. As from 1934, quotas 
were imposed on artificial silk and cotton piece-goods and as a 
result both the United Kingdom and India benefited. 

These factors caused the import trade from the Empire to increase 
from Rs.19,052,690 in 1932 to Rs.23,460,095 in 1935, whereas the 
imports from foreign countries fell from Rs.7,811,096 to 
Rs.6 358,009. 


VIII.—_WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


No marked change was in evidence during the year. Labourers 
under monthly contract received, in cash, Rs.10 per month, with 
rations, free lodging, free medical help, etc., in all equivalent to 
Rs.18 to 20 per month. 

Male day labourers received R.0-50 to R.0-60 per daily task, 
according to locality, during the intercrop season but, while the 
harvest is in progress, wages are about double these figures. Females, 
as a rule, receive half the wages of males. 


Remuneration for piece-work was, on the average, as follows :— 


Per acre. 

Re. 
Clearing land... Re ee poe ae .. 30-40 
Digging cane holes... ae tags Ag eee «. 18-20 
Manuring ao ire aks te ee ae 15 
Weeding id es me buy Rok ac 8 
Cutting canes (2U tons/acre) ... a wee s. 10-12 


The wages of artizans were between Rs.1 and 2 per day accord- 
ing to nature of work, while those paid monthly received between 
Rs.35 and 75 according to circumstances. 

The supply of domestic servants is abundant; but such servant 
may not always be efficient. Butlers, cooks, gardeners and other 
servants receive between Rs.10 and Rs.35 per month. Chauffeurs 
get, on the average, Rs.35 per month. Owing to better general 
conditions, labour is more abundant in the central districts than 
elsewhere. 
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No very great change occurred in rates of salaries in 1935. The 
following table indicates, in a general way, the ruling tates during 
the year -— 

Rs. per annum. 

Managers of sugar estates and senior Government 


oficilb . 08 ae a tee +  8,000—13,000 
Government, bank and commercial clerks (higher grade)  4,000— 7,000 
Cletks and employees on sugar estates... aee «+  1,500— 3,000 
Junior clerks and employees ae eS: See tes 720— 1,500 


Tn spite of occasional fluctuations, the cost of living in 1935 was 
perceptibly higher than during the year previous. Rice, the 
staple food of the population, was indexed at 72, as compared with 
66 last year (and 100 in 1914). Other grains oscillated between 
78 and 84. Flour rose from 35 during the first quarter to 63 during 
the last. Edible oils were between 78 and 85, while lard rose from 
56 in the first quarter to 75 in the last. Tea and coffee remained 
about stationary : the former at 107 and the latter at 75. Articles 
of clothing oscillated between 158 and 139. he quarterly weighted 
index for the total cost of living (28 items) in 1935 was as follows 
(100 being the index for 1914) : 


First quarter... oes we 114-5 
Second ,, ... 52) ae «=: 119-2 
Third 4. eee OMIT 
Fourth ,,_... as vee 112-7 


The mean for the year was 115-9 as compared with 112-8 in 
1934 As regards the labouring classes, the following table indicates 
the purchasing power of wages, in terms of rice, since 1927 :— 


Average daily Average price Purchasing power 
Year. wages of male of fair quality of wuges expressed 
labourer. rice per lb. in lb. of rice. 
Rs. Rs. Ib. 
1927... she 1-25 0-13 94 
1928... a 1-25 0-10 124 
1929... oe 1-00 0-10 10 
1930... ae 0-80 0-09 9 
1931... “ite 0-75 0-08 9 
1932... eee 0-45 0-054 8 
1933, 0-45 0-06 7h 
1934, oe 0-45: 0-06 7k 
185 0-55 0-07 8 


The official index numbers do not take into consideration the 
altered Standard of living since 1914 nor those items such as housing, 
Ing, tuition of children, taxes, etc., which have either not been 
educed or else actually increased. In consequence, the cost of 
ne, for Europeans and people living in European style is, in 
» higher than the official index would lead one to suppose. 
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IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Primary.—Primary education is not compulsory, but it is given 
free through Government and State-aided schools which are open 
to all children of the Colony. The following table shows the number 
of primary schools, the number of pupils on roll, and the staff 
of teachers during the year 1935 :— 

No. of No. of Pupils 





Schools. No. of No. of Pupils in average 

Institutions. Teachers. onroll. attendance. 
Government ae wae ae 50 387 14,975 10,720 
Aided wee aes oe aoe 76 603 24,506 17,279 
Total eee ss 126 990 39,481 27,999 





State-aided schools are under the control of a Manager, and the 
Government contribution includes the salaries of the teachers to- 
gether with recurrent grants to meet part of the expenditure on 
maintenance of school buildings and furniture. 

Pupils must be at least five years old and must have been success- 
fully vaccinated in order to be allowed admission to a primary 
school ; when they are under five they undergo a preliminary training 
before being promoted to the lowest form. 

The curriculum of studies includes the teaching of English, 
French and arithmetic. In the higher classes elementary history 
and geography are taught and girls study needlework. Regular 
instruction is also given in physical drill, nature study, hygiene and 
elementary principles of agriculture. 


There are six primary school standards or classes, viz. :— 


Standard I with pupils from 5 to 6 years of age. 
Standard II with pupils from 6 to 7 years of age. 
Standard III with pupils from 7 to 8 years of age. 
Standard IV with pupils from 8 to 10 years of age. 
Standard V with pupils from 9 to 11 years of age. 
Standard VI with pupils from 10 to 12 years of age. 


There are no fixed age limits for the different standards but no 
pupil may be entered on the attendance register who is under five 
years of age, and no pupil may be retained on the register after 
the annual examination which follows his or her fourteenth birth- 
day, exception being made for pupils following the scholarship 
classes. 

Examinations which were formerly held for all the classes are 
now limited to Standards V and VI. The new system allows 
educational officers to devote more time to inspection work proper 
with the result that teaching methods are gradually improving. 

Fourteen apprenticeships are awarded annually to primary school 
pupils to encourage the study of needlework and _ handicraft. 
Twenty-six scholarships and exhibitions tenable at the secondary 
schools are awarded every year, through competitive examinations, 
to the best pupils attending primary schools. 
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There are thirty gardens attached to the primary schools and 
they are cultivated by the pupils of Standards III to VI. These 
gardens are regularly inspected by officers of the Agricultural 
Department who give advice as to proper cultivation. 


Secondary.—There are two categories of secondary schools, 
viz. :—(1) Secondary aided schools, which are managed privately 
but are under Government control, and (2) the Royal College and 
the Royal College School which are managed by Government. 


(1) Secondary aided schools.—Government grants to secondary 
aided schools are assessed with reference to attendance and effi- 
ciency, as tested by inspection and examination, and not, as in the 
case of primary aided schools, with reference to maintenance and 
salary charges. 

The following table shows the number of institutions, the number 
of pupils on roll and in average attendance, and the staff of teachers 
during the year 1935 :— 


No. of Pupil 
No. of No.of No.of Pupils in average 
Schools. Institutions. Teachers. on roll, attendance. 
Aided 9 132 1,556 1,374 


These schools provide not only for elementary education such 
as given in primary schools, but also for higher education leading 
up to the Cambridge School Certificate and the London 
Matriculation. 

The curriculum of studies includes the teaching of English, French, 
Mathematics, needlework (for girls), hygiene, history and 
geography. In addition to these, drawing and music are taught on 
4 more moderate scale. : 

These schools are visited periodically by the Superintendent of 
Schools, who examines the lower forms. The middle and higher 
forms are examined partly by local examiners and partly through 
examinations conducted by the Syndicate of the University of 
Cambridge. 

Working hours in both primary and secondary schools extend, as 
a general rule, from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. no provision being made 
for evening classes. 


(2) Royal College.—The Royal College is a Government School 
for the secondary and higher education of boys up to a standard 
equivalent to that of the Higher Certificate examinations con- 
ducted by Oxford and Cambridge Universities. It comprises two 
schools under the management of the Rector, the Royal College 
Proper in Curepipe and the Royal College School in Port Louis, 
where pupils who live in or near the capital are educated on the 
same lines as in Curepipe up to School Certificate Standard. At 
the Royal College the teaching staff consists of the Rector, 12 
Masters with degrees in Honours at British Universities, 11 Assis- 
tant Masters appointed locally, and a Physical Training and 
Gymnastic Instructor (who also attends once weekly at the school 
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to take classes) ; and at the Royal College School, of the Head- 
master, one Master and eight Assistant Masters. Assistant Masters 
are encouraged to take the B.A. and B.Sc. examinations of London 
University. The College has well-equipped libraries and chemical, 
physical, and biological laboratories ; almost as many pupils follow 
classical as scientific studies. The subjects taught are English, 
French, mathematics, Latin, Greek, chemistry, physics, biology, 
geography and history ; and classes are held during school hours in 
physical training and gymnastics. Admission to the College and 
School is conditional upon passing an entrance examination or 
winning one of the 20 Annual Primary Schools Scholarships and 
Exhibitions or one of the two Secondary Schools Scholarships 
awarded annually. The boys are drawn from all classes and races in 
the Colony, and range in age from 10 to 20 years. The fees are 
from Rs.96 to Rs.192 per annum, and pupils may travel at quarter 
rate on the Government railways. About six scholarships and ex- 
hibitions tenable at the College are awarded annually to College 
and School pupils, besides four scholarships and four exhibitions 
open to other secondary schools as well, and also a Classical and a 
Modern Scholarship of the present value of £1,300 each (with 
first-class passage to and from England) tenable for four or five 
years at a British University or any other approved place of educa- 
tion in the United Kingdom. Besides the winners of these two 
scholarships, a few boys whose parents can afford it go to England 
or France to study for a profession, usually Medicine or Law, and 
almost always return to Mauritius to practise. Of the remaining 
pupils the majority on leaving the College find employment in the 
island. 

The boys receive a training in classical and scientific subjects. 
Specialization begins at the Entrance class, and the division into 
modern and classical sides becomes complete in the Upper Middle 
class. At the School, pupils may undergo commercial training 
in place of classics or science. 

Classes are held between 9.30 a.m. and 3.30 p.m. on five days 
weekly. In addition to the ordinary classes there are Saturday 
extension classes where candidates for Pharmaceutical Diplomas and 
other public science examinations are helped in their studies. The 
number of pupils on the roll of the Royal College in January, 
1935, was 325, and of the School, 156. The average attendance 
at the College was 273 and at the School, 124. (The number of 
College pupils on the roll in May, 1935, after the publication of 
the School Certificate results, was 307.) One hundred and one 
pupils sat in December, 1934, for the Cambridge School Certificate, 
of whom 48 obtained certificates. In May, 1935, the number of 
pupils who had passed this examination and proceeded to the highest 
class of the College was 43. 

Besides the regular Physical Training Classes encouragement is 
given to rugby and association football, hockey, boxing and 
gymnastics and athletics, in which, although by no means all the 
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boys join, the standard of proficiency is high. As the pupils are all 
day-boys it is difficult to obtain much support for other social 
activities, but a school magazine is published thrice yearly. 


Welfare Institutions. 


There are six Roman Catholic infirmaries for men and women, 
and two orphanages for children under the management of Sisters 
of Mercy; also an orphanage for boys and one for girls under the 
control and management of the Church of England, and one 
“home ’’ for men and women under the management of the Church 
of Scotland. These institutions receive from the Government a 
maintenance fee for each pauper maintained therein. 


Under Ordinance No. 44 of 1932, subsequently amended by 
Ordinance No. 21 of 1934, a home, styled the Austin Wilson Home, 
has been instituted and incorporated to provide accommodation and 
subsistence for aged gentlefolk. The funds for the establishment 
of this home have been generously contributed by Mr. G. J. Wilson 
in memory of his son, the late Austin Wilson. 


A Mohammedan orphanage was also established in Port Louis 
in 1932 for the maintenance and education of orphans of the Moham- 
medan creed. Funds for running the institution are obtained 
from voluntary subscriptions among the Mohammedans. 


Outdoor assistance to paupers was being granted by the Poor 
Law Department partly in cash and partly in food provisions until 
the 3lst of October, 1935, when the grant of relief in kind was 
discontinued. 


Several private religious societies for the distribution of assist- 
ance in food and medical care are also in existence. The Socitté 
Francaise d’ Assistance chiefly assists French nationals. 

The Child Welfare Committee and the Oeuvre Pasteur de la 
Goutte de Lait, two philanthrophic Institutions in receipt of 
Government grants, deal especially with expectant and nursing 
mothers and their babies. 


The Workmen Compensation Ordinance provides for the grant 
of compensation by employers to workmen who are injured in the 
course of their work. 


Recreation, Music, Art and Drama. 


Association football is the most popular form of sport. Golf, 
tennis, cricket, hockey and rugby footfall are played mostly by the 
Wealthier classes. The Mauritius Turf Club and the Mauritius 
Jockey Club hold race meetings from May to September at the 
Champ de Mars in Port Louis and at Floreal in the district of 
Plaines Wilhems; and regattas are held by the Yacht clubs of 
Mahebburg and Tombeau Bay. ‘‘ La Chasse ’’ or the shooting of 
driven deer is a favourite sport of Mauritius. The season is from 
June to the beginning of September. 
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There are several flourishing companies of Girl Guides and 
Brownies; the latter are known locally as Blue Birds. The Boy 
Scouts have not been so successful as the Girl Guides, but efforts 
are being made to encourage the movement. 

There is not much encouragement for any of the arts. Music 
is fostered principally by the parish churches whose amateur singers 
frequently give concerts. The Christian Brothers also provide 
musical training, and apart from the Police Band, which consists 
of a bandmaster and 30 bandsmen, a band styled the ‘* Alliance 
Musicale ’’ and comprising about 25 units was established in 1933. 

The Municipality of Fort Louis has instituted a drawing class, 
practically the only encouragement to local talent. The Institute 
has a collection of pictures presented by Mr. Rochecouste but there 
is no other art gallery. 

Occasional dramatic performances are given by amateurs, but 
no permanent society has been formed. In better times the Muni- 
cipality of Port Louis subsidizes a theatrical company from France, 
which plays in the theatre at Port Louis. The Chinese have their 
own theatre in the town, to which companies come from China 
when conditions are prosperous. 


There exists a Royal Society of Arts and Sciences which was 
founded in 1829 under the title of Société d'Histoire Naturelle and 
was granted a Royal Charter in 1846. It interests itself in most 
branches of science and arts, especially those relating to questions 
of agriculture and the natural history of the Colony. The Society 
was incorporated with the Mauritius Institute in 1906 and its 
library has been transferred to the Institute. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Roads and Road Transport. 


The Colony is well served with 500 miles of main roads main- 
tained by Government and 188 miles of branch roads maintained by 
the District Boards. All roads are metalled and 165 miles of 
the main roads have been covered with bitumen. 

Every visitor to Mauritius remarks upon the excellent roads 
which enable every point of interest in the Colony to be reached 
quickly and in comfort. The surfaces of all the main roads are 
tarred and a policy of systematic widening and improvement of 
bends and gradients has been steadily pursued for the past ten or 
more years “with remarkable success. 


_ At the close of the year 1935 there were 2,656 motor vehicles 
in use classified as under :— 


Private cars... an «+ 1,622 
Taxi Cabs ae ee Oe 364 * 
Lorries eee eae Seg 338 
Motor Cycles... oo eis 210 


Omnibuses_—... as fc 122 
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Motor vehicles imported during the year totalled 332, of which 
232 were of English make. 


The general type and condition of motor cabs for hire in Port 
Louis and the townships is very good and fares are normally 
fixed at Rs.0.25 per mile for short distances while special terms 
can be arranged for long journeys or hire by the day. 


The local motor bus carries from 20 to 26 passengers at fares 
averaging from 2 to 5 cents per mile and operates on all the main 
roads with considerable benefit to the travelling public. The retail 
price of petrol is usually Rs.10-00 per eight gallon case which is 
equivalent to about 1s. 103d. per gallon. 


The annual tax payable in respect of motor vehicles is Rs.4 per 
horse-power in respect of motor cycles and Rs.5 per horse-power 
in respect of other classes of vehicles. Lorries pay an additional 
tax of Ks.40 per ton gross weight and motor buses a licence duty 
varying from Rs.200 to Rs.500 per annum in accordance with their 
seating capacity. Motor lorries plying for hire pay a further 
licence of Ks.200 per annum. Motor cabs pay a licence duty of 
Rs. 30 per annum and the cost of a driving licence is Rs.5 a year. 

Cars of visitors are subject to a tax at the rate of Rs.5 a month. 


Railways. 


The figures and remarks given in this report are for the financial 
year from Ist July, 1934, to 30th June, 1935. 


The Mauritius Government Railways, not including 134 miles 
of 75 cm. gauge track, known as the Bois Cheri Light Railway, 
are of the British standard 4 feet 84 inch gauge, and comprise 
110} miles of main line, 30 miles of station lay-outs and Govern- 
ment sidings, as well as 15} miles of other sidings maintained by 
the Railway Department for planters and sugar estates. The rail- 
way is exceptional on account of its comparatively short length and 
very heavy gradients, much of it being 1 in 26. The most im- 
portant section, the Midland Line, 35} miles long, rises to 1,800 
feet above the terminals at Port Louis, the capital, on the north- 
West and Mahebourg, the old port, on the south-east coast of the 
island. A branch from Rose Belle on the Midland Line, 870 feet 
above sea-level, to the little creek and town of Souillac is 11 miles 
long. The North Line from Port Louis to Grand River south-east, 
33} miles long, is fairly level, The Moka Branch, from Rose 
Hill, on the Midland Line, 950 feet above sea-level, to Montagne 
Blanche, is 143 miles long and rises on this length to 1.500 feet. 
The Black River Branch, from Richelieu on the Midland Line 
to Tamarin, is 12} miles long and the Montagne Longue Branch, 
from Terre Rouge on the North Line to Montagne Longue, is 


alee long. There are no heavy gradients on either of these 
ines. 
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The Railway Estimates for 1934-5 envisaged excess of expenditure 
over revenue of Rs.197,203. ‘he year actually closed with an 
excess of expenditure over revenue of Rs.435,034 as shown below. 
This sum includes Rs.300,000 set aside for depreciation of wasting 
assets, the amount actually spent being Rs.59,558 for the year. 


Revenue Increase or 
Decrease of 


1981-82. 1932-83. 1933-34. 1934-85. 1984-85 over 











1933-3}. 
Rs, Rs. Rs. Ra. Rs. 
Passengers has 434,325 419,181 524,818 510,728 — 14,090 
Parcels ... one 63,466 62,163 65,776 61,019 — 4,757 
General Goods... 817,077 1,174,046 1,255,729 928,850 — 326,879 
Miscellaneous ... 70,875 57,412 53,809 62,102 — 1,107 
Net Revenue ... 187,938 63,554 36,738 43,809 + 7,071 
Total ++» 1,573,681 1,776,356 1,936,870 1,596,508 — 340,362 
Goods Tonnage 254,139 362,642 385,541 279,646 
: Increase or 
Expenditure Decrease of 
1931-82. 1932-83. 1983-34. 1934-85 1934-35 over 


1933-35. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Re. 
Working expenditure 1,945,113 1,516,631 1,606,730 1,808,354 + 201,624 
including renewals 


Net revenue expen- 642,785 260,955 190,308 223,162 + 32,854 
diture 


Total ... 2,587,898 1,777,586 1,797,038 2,031,516 + 234,478 
Capital Expenditure 20,226 3044 26 + 26 





2,608,124 1,777,890 1,797,038 2,031,642 + 234,504 





The revenue of the railway varies annually in proportion to the 
volume of the sugar traffic. ‘The estimates for the year were based 
on a crop of 230,000 tons, of which as in the previous year, it was 
assumed that 15-75 per cent. would be carried by road or by 
coasters. Unfortunately a drought prevailed so that the crop only 
amounted to 178,000 tons, and of this quantity, 25,039 tons or 
14.07 per cent. were carried by road or by sea. 

Passenger revenue, depending as it does in Mauritius upon the 
spending power of the public, shows a decrease of Rs.14,091 on 
last year’s figure. This result is indirectly due to the failure of the 
sugar crop and not to any growing popularity of the rival road 
traffic. Railway passengers have decreased in the year under 
review by 87,596 (2-7 per cent.), i.e., to 3.200,118 journeys, the 
corresponding number of journeys in 1933-4 being 3,287,714. 

Goods revenue, which again largely depends upoa goods sent up 
country to sugar estates, shows a reduction of Rs.45,7&8 for the 
vear. 
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Tramways. 


In relation to the tramway lines established on sugar estates 
since 1901, it would seem that motor traffic is tending to bring about 
areduction. During the year, the total extent of line approximated 
to 1,680 against 1,740 kilometres in 1934. The number of loco- 
motives was reduced from 224 in 1934 to 214 in 1935 and the number 
of tracks from 7,500 to 7,400. Farm tractors numbered 80 in 1935 
against 81 in 1934. 


Post and Telegraphs. 

The usual post office facilities in regard to correspondence, parcels 
and remittances are available in Mauritius. The island is served 
by 52 offices and postal agencies of which 47 are also telegraph 
offices where inland telegrams, cablegrams and radiograms are 
accepted for despatch and are received for delivery. With the ex- 
ception of a few outposts in outlying localities, the offices are on 
the railway lines. The outlying offices and localities far from the 
tailway stations are served by postmen or by mail contractors. 

Oversea mails are received and despatched regularly twice every 
month by the French Messageries Maritimes steamers via Suez 
and twice in transit through South Africa by the Dutch K.P.M. 
steamers. The outward mails include correspondence for transmis- 
sion by air via four routes: Johannesburg, Nairobi, Tananarive 
and Batavia. The time taken by these partial air mails varies 
between 16 and 28 days : via Johannesburg, 16-21 days ; via Nairobi, 
24.27 days ; via Tananarive, 16-21 days; via Batavia, 23-28 days. 

Mails to and from India, Ceylon, the far East and Australia 
are usually received and forwarded by the Messageries Maritimes 
steamers via Mombasa and Aden and by the Dutch K.P.M. steamers 
via Singapore .or Batavia. There are also occasional opportunities 
for direct communication with Ceylon, India and Australia. 

English parcel mails are not usually despatched through South 
Africa and are therefore less frequent than letter mails; the regular 
Toute is via Marseilles by the Messageries Maritimes steamers, and 
the irregular, direct route via the Cape by a Clan line or other 
steamer. 

There is a regular monthly service by the Dutch K.P.M. steamers 
with Rodrigues, the largest dependency of Mauritius, and a regular 
four-monthly steamer service with the other dependencies. 
Occasional communications by sailing vessels are also available. 

Remittances may be made by both money orders and postal orders. 
There are direct exchanges with the United Kingdom, South Africa, 
India, Ceylon, Mozambique, Australia, Seychelles and Hong 
Kong; and through the intermediary of these offices, remittances 
may be made to almost any place. Remittances may also be made 
by telegraph to the United Kingdom, South Africa, India, Mozam- 
bique and Seychelles. 

The telephone service is managed by the Oriental Telephone 
Company whose main office is in Port Louis with which the rural 
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districts are connected. Government offices are linked together 
by a Government owned telephone system which is connected with 
the Oriental Telephone Company's lines. Telegraphic communica- 
tion is provided by cable and is maintained by the Eastern and 
South African Telegraph Company whose local station is in Port 
Louis. Cablegrams from and to the rural districts are transmitted 
over the Government lines. The Company maintains a station also 
at Port Mathurin in Rodrigues. All classes of traffic are accepted. 

Communication with the outer world is also maintained by a 
wireless station. The station works mainly with ships at sea, but 
there is also a service with Reunion Island. The wireless station 
was built by the Admiralty in 1915 for communication with ships at 
sea and with the various naval bases in the Indian Ocean. It was 
closed for a short period in 1922-3 and was taken over by the 
Mauritius Government in June, 1923. There has been a 24 hour 
service since October, 1928. 

During the cyclonic season from 1st November to 15th May, 
a detailed weather report including observations made at Seychelles, 
Rodrigues and Reunion is transmitted to all ships and stations 
within range at 0845 G.M.T. daily. The average yearly number 
of weather reports intercepted from ships at sea is 2,500. When 
a cyclone is in the vicinity, the Government tug Maurice stationed 
in the harbour at Port Louis is manned and inland weather reports 
are transmitted by wireless telegraphy from the tug to all vessels 
in port, for the guidance of their masters. The wireless apparatus 
in the Maurice also acts as a stand-by in the event of accident 
to the aerial system at the main wireless telegraphy station at Rose 
Belle. In June, 1935, the 3 kw. spark transmitter which had 
been in operation since the re-opening of the station in 1923 
was dismantled and was replaced in conformity with the Tele- 
communication Convention by a modern valve set. The range of 
the station is now 1,000 miles. 

There is a privately owned local broadcasting station licensed by 
Government. The station transmits on 952 K/cs. The programme 
consists mainly of reproductions of gramophone records. 


Harbour. 


Port Louis. the capital of the Colony, possesses the only navig- 
able harbour for ocean-going ships, which is picturesquely situated 
on the north-west coast. A wide break in the ring of coral reefs 
surrounding the island, caused by the meeting of several rivers 
and streams, the Latanier, La Paix, Le Pouce, and Creole, gives 
access to the harbour, which had been dredged so as to provide 
deep-water accommodation for ten ships lying at berths in the 
channel and drawing from 24 to 31 feet of water. The harbour 
is flanked on the north by Fort George, a military post, and on 
the south by Fort William, which is abandoned. The mountains 
of the range behind Port Louis, including the Pouce, 2,661 feet, 
and Pieter Both, 2.690 feet. are guiding beacons to ships by day. 
The lighthouses of Flat Island, the Colony’s quarantine station 
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six miles north of Mauritius, and Caves Point, five miles south 
of Port Louis on the cliff’s edge, and the gas buoy to the north of 
the outer harbour entrance, direct ships approaching Port Louis 
by night. A tide gauge has been in operation for four years. The 
maximum rise of tide at ordinary springs is three feet, which 
diminishes to two or three inches at ordinary neaps. Dredging 
of the berths and channel by the Government plant is continuously 
in progress. 

The Government of Mauritius is the Harbour Authority. The 
Government has from time to time sold or let to two lighterage 
companies various areas of land bordering the harbour. These 
two companies, the New Mauritius Dock Company and the Albion 
Dock Company, each own about 45 lighters with the necessary 
tugs, and undertake all the storage and lighterage of sugar. The 
British India Steam Navigation Company also own 30 lighters 
and two tugs. This Company mainly handles grain from the 
East, the rest of the general cargo being shared fairly evenly 
between the British India Company and the other two lighterage 
companies. Five years ago the Government built a deep-water 
quay, 500 feet long, with 32 feet of water alongside, which is 
able to deal with 100,000 tons of cargo per annum. Actually 
only 40,000 to 50,000 tons, chiefly petroleum products, Government 
coal, ete., are discharged annually at the quay. 

A Government granary, capable of storing 300,000 bags of 
rice, was completed five years ago as a protection against the 
spread of plague in the Colony, and is now working satisfactorily. 


Shipping. 


There are now three regular lines of passenger steamers con- 
necting Mauritius with the United Kingdom. 

The service between Marseilles and Mauritius, performed by 
the Messageries Maritimes Company has been reduced to a three 
weekly service for four months of the year and a fortnightly ser- 
vice for the remainder of the year; the average voyage takes from 
four to five weeks and includes a stay of about a week at Reunion 
either on the outward or homeward voyage. 

Vessels of the K.P.M. (Dutch Line) leave Mauritius monthly 
from Durban and Cape Ports connecting with the Royal Mail 
steamers from the United Kingdom; and once a month for 
Mombasa via Beira. A vessel also leaves Durban once a month 
direct for Mauritius. 

The K.P.M. Company proposes to put three new motor vessels 
of about 16,000 tons gross and a speed of about 174 knots on the 
Java-Mauritius-Africa line. The voyage to England via K.P.M. 
and Union Castle lines averages 32 days. The same voyage by 
the British India Line via Colombo would take from 28 to 35 days. 

Vessels of the Bullard King Company call occasionally from the 
United Kingdom via Durban and Cape Ports, with tourists. 
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Cheap passages to the United Kingdom can, as usual, be secured 
during the sugar shipping season—October to March—the voyage 
averaging 40 days. 

The fares from Mauritius to England vary as follows :— 

(i) per Messageries Maritimes steamers, from £92 to £38. 

(ii) per Union Castle Intermediate steamers from £89 to 
£36. 

(ai) per K.P.M. with transhipment at Durban from £117 
and £92 to £48 and £46. 

(iv) per Bullard King & Co.’s steamers from £53 to £43 
according to classes and types of steamers. 

Government servants are allowed a rebate of from 15 to 20 per 
cent. by all the above Companies. 

The number of vessels and total tonnage entering and leaving 
the port during the past three years were as follows :— 


INWARDS. 
1933. 1934. 1935. 
No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
eee Steamers ... 202 622,772 207 641,389 200 625,175 
orelgn | Sailing Ships 2 426 2 345 pat 











204 =623,198 209 641,784 200 625,175 








Coast (Steamers ... 5 2,376 6 6,274 11 8,197 
0as"ing | Sailing Ships 13 3,385 20 3,837 15 2,413 


18 5,761 26 9,111 26 10,610 





Ovutwarbs. 
1938. 1934. 1985. 
No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
Foreign { Steamers ... 204 627,638 207 643,543 201 622,274 
Sailing Ships 2 426 1 40 _ —_ 





206 628,064 208 643,583 201 622,274 








Steamers ... 6 2,839 6 5,274 10 8,166 


Coasting {ene ice 143,743 21425202 





20 6,582 27 9,416 25 10,568 


XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 
Banking. 
There are three private banks in the Colony, viz. :— 
(a) The Mauritius Commercial Bank, 
(b) he Mercantile Bank of India, and 
(c) Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas). 
The Mauritius Commercial Bank was established in 1888, and 
has a paid up capital of Rs.2,000,000 made up of 10,000 shares 
of Rs.200 each. The total amount of deposits at 31st December, 
1985, was Rs.7,452,573. 
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The Mercantile Bank of India, Limited, took over the business 
of the Bank of Mauritius, Limited, on 3rd May, 1916. The total 
paid up capital is £1,050,000. The deposits made locally on 31st 
December, 1935, amounted to Rs.2,898,067. 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) has a paid 
up capital of £4,975,500. The total deposits of the local bank 
at 3lst December, 1935, amounted to Rs.3,618,206. This bank 
which is affiliated with Barclays Bank, Limited, was founded in 
1925 and represents the amalgamation of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Bank, Limited, the Colonial Bank (incorporated by Royal Charter 
in 1836), and the National Bank of South Africa, Limited. A 
branch of the last named bank was established in Mauritius in 
December, 1919. In February, 1926, its business was taken over 
ty Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) following 
the amalgamation already mentioned. 

Offices of the Government Savings Bank are established in the 
nine districts with a head office in Port Louis. The total number 
of depositors at 30th June, 1935, was 38,533 compared with 38,322 
in the preceding year, with deposits amounting to Rs.6,236,739 
as avainst Rs.5,401,710. Interest is paid at the rate of 3 per cent. 
fer annum. 


Currency. 

In March, 1934, an Ordinance was enacted ‘‘ to make provision 
with respect to the currency notes of the Colony and to place the 
issie of such Currency Notes upon a permanent basis’. By this 
Ordinance the Currency Commissioners are required to issue, on 
demand, currency notes in exchange for sterling lodged with the 
Crown Agents in London, and to pay on demand sterling in London 
in exchange for Currency Notes lodged with them. The rate at 
which these exchanges are to be made is fixed at one rupee for one 
shilling and sixpence sterling, and the minimum transaction is 
£5.00 or its equivalent. 

The Currency Commissioners are entitled to charge commission 
hot exceeding one and three-quarters per centum in addition to 
the cost of any telegram sent in connection with any transfer. 

The effect has been to substitute for the Indian rupee a new 
Paper rupee based on sterling and to limit official exchange fluctua- 
tions to a maximum spread of three and a-half per centum. 

Local commercial practice is such that the effective rate of ex- 
change is the rate at which the banks sell sterling and not the 
mean between the buying and selling rates. At the time the 
Ordinance was introduced the rate was Rs.13.70 for £1 by tele- 
staphic transfer, or approximately one rupee for one shilling and 
fivepence halfpenny sterling. With a view to avoiding any sudden 
fuctuation in the actual rate of exchange, the commission which 
the Currency Commissioners were authorized to charge when selling 
sterling was fixed, in the first instance, at the tiagimram of one 
and three-quarters per cent., making the effective official exchange 
mite Rs.13.57 for £1 in respect of amounts of £5,000 or over. 
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The rate charged by the Currency Commissioners when buying 
sterling has been fixed at one-quarter per cent. 

The value of the currency is maintained by a Note Security Fund 
held by the Crown Agents and invested in Government Securities 
(other than those of the Colony). Profits arising from currency 
transactions and income from the investments of the Note Security 
Fund must be applied in the first instance to maintaining the 
Security Fund at a value equal to the face value of currency notes 
in circulation. If the value of the Note Security Fund reaches one 
hundred and ten per cent. of the face value of notes in circulation, 
all profits then accrue to the revenue of the Colony. 

Subsidiary silver coinage was introduced under an Ordinance 
passed in September, 1934. The coins are not normally redeem- 
able but the seignorage on the issue is similarly invested. 

The value of currency notes, which are of ten rupees and five 
rupees denominations, in circulation on 31st December, 1935, was 
Rs.8,182,500 and that of Mauritius silver coins on the same date 
Rs.1,700,000. : 

The local unit of currency is the Mauritius rupee, equivalent to 
1s. 6d. sterling, divided into 100 cents. 

The coinage in circulation is the silver rupee, half rupee, quarter 
rupee, and 20 cent and 10 cent pieces and the bronze 5 cent, 2 cent 
and 1 cent pieces. 

Weights and Measures. 

The metric system is in general use ; the following special French 
and local measures are, however, still to be found :— 

Measures of length and area :— 

1 ligne Francaise = 2-258 millimetres or 0-088 inch. 
12 lignes 1 French inch. 

12 French inches 1 French foot. 

1 French foot 1-06 English feet. 


1 


1 lieue 2} English miles (approx.). 

1 gaulette 10 French feet. 

1 arpent 40,000 square French feet or 1-04 
acres. 

1 toise = 6 French feet or 2 yards 4 inches. 


Measures of capacity :— 
1 barrique 
1 tiercon 
1 velte 
1 bouteille 
1 chopine 
1 corde 


50 gallons (cane juice, etc.). 

190 to 192 litres (molasses). 

7-45 litres (coconut oil). 

800 cubic centimetres (liquid). 

4 bouteille. 

80 French cubic feet or 96-82 
English cubic feet (firewood). 


tou we ue wow 


Measures of weight :— 
1 Gamelle 
1 livre 


5-250 kilogrammes. 
500 grammes or 1-10 English 
pounds. 


oli 
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XI.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Public Works Department is responsible for all Government 
buildings, the sewerage of Port Louis, roads and bridges, the survey 
of Crown Lands, water-supplies, and state irrigation. 


Buildings.—Some of these, such as a time-ball tower in the Port 
Office, are of historical interest, dating from the time of the French 
Governor, Mahé de Labourdonnais, in 1740. Government House 
in Port Louis was then in project and was built between 1740 and 
1767. Apart from the addition of a second storey, it now stands 
exactly as it was originally constructed. It contains the Governor's 
offices, in which are to be found the table on which the capitulation 
of the island was signed in 1810, a throne room, a council room, 
the council offices, a library, and quarters for the Governor and 
officials. The former and present residences of the Governors at 
“Mon Plaisir’’, Pamplemousses, and ‘‘ Le Reduit’’, Moka 
respectively, also date back to the French occupation. The value 
of the Government buildings is approximately 15 million rupees. 

There are in the island one mental and nine general hospitals. 
An old hospital, the Grand River North West Hospital, built in 
1769 for seamen, is used when necessary as a quarantine station 
for plague. 

Severe cyclones, which happily are not frequent, are responsible 
for a good deal of damage to water-works, roads and buildings. 


Sewerage Works of Port Louis.—The sewerage works were begun 
in 1900. In 1922, the scheme was revised by Messrs Mansergh and 
Sons and the works have been carried out on the lines of their 
report. “The construction works being now practically completed, 
present activities are concentrated on house service connexions, and 


2 large portion of the town of Port Louis now has the water carriage 
system. 


Bridges.—There exist 335 bridges on main and branch roads, 
the longest having spans of 150 feet. Only a few timber bridges 
temain and these are being gradually replaced by ferro concrete 
structures for double line of traffic and heavy loading. 


Water Works.—The water supply of the town of Port Louis 
is obtained from the Grand River North West at a distance of about 
four miles from the town at a level of 250 feet. This supply was 
handed over by the Municipality to the Public Works Department 
in 1922. The water is passed through sand filters and chlorinated. 
The capacity of the mains leading to the filters is five million 
gallons a day. The water is distributed to the town from two covered 
service reservoirs of a total capacity of two million gallons. 

The water supply of Plaines Wilhems and of parts of Moka 
and Black River districts is obtained from a storage reservoir called 
the Mare aux Vacoas, at an altitude of 1,825 feet. The capacity 
of the reservoir is now, after the raising of the dam, 1,641 million 
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gallons. The catchment ground is entirely protected by forest 
lands. The whole of this water-supply is filtered through sand 
filters at ‘‘ La Marie ’’, about two miles below the reservoir, whence 
the supply to the town of Curepipe is pumped by hydraulic power, 
the supply to the other towns being by gravity. The water is dis- 
tributed from six covered service reservoirs situated in the various 
zones of supply, their aggregate capacity being 5} million gallons. 
the population served by this supply is approximately 90,000 and 
the average daily consumption 3} million gallons. The Mare aux 
Vacoas water supply has been extended to the town of Port Louis. 
The supply is limited to 900,000 gallons per day. In this connexion 
a covered service reservoir at Petite Riviere of 750,000 gallons was 
completed and put into operation in 1931. 


At the beginning of 1934, a Committee was appointed to report 
on the quality of the water of the Mare aux Vacoas supply, and on 
measures that could be adopted to improve the quality. The report 
was received in June, 1934, and it concluded as follows :— 


“The purification of the Mare aux Vacoas waters by means 
of existing slow sand filtration is inefficacious and defective 
and does not constitute an adequate safeguard in the event. 
however unlikely, of harmful contamination of the raw water.”’ 


The main recommendations of the Committee were to the effect 
that (i) the raw water should be taken from the lake as near as 
possible from the surface (ii) the water should be aerated before the 
filters and (iii) the water chlorinated after filtration. 


The works recommended by the Committee for the purification 
of the Mare aux Vacoas water have been proceeded with and at 
the end of 1935 were nearing completion. 


The water supply to the villages and hamlets in the other dis- 
tricts comes from twenty-seven different springs or streams. These 
supplies are not filtered but they are generally protected in their 
catchment areas by reserves of forest. The population depending on 
these various supplies is about 200,000, and is comprised mostly of 
the poorer classes. A large proportion of the daily consumption is 
distributed by means of public fountains. 


Irrigation Works.—Government storage irrigation works were be- 
gun in 1914 according to plans made by Mr. C. M. Harriott, C.S.I., 
C.LE., M.Inst.C.E., Chief Engineer, Public Works Department, 
Central Provinces, India, and Consulting Engineer for Irrigation 
Works to the Government of Mauritius. The La Ferme scheme for 
the irrigation of the south-west of the island, between Grand River 
North West and River Dragon, has been completed, and the 
Nicoliere scheme to irrigate land in the north, was started in 1918. 
These two schemes cover 18,700 acres in the area below the level 
which enjoys 60 inches of rain and cannot be cultivated to the best 
advantage without irrigation water. The La Ferme scheme is de- 
pendent on a low-level reservoir of 2,500 million gallons, which was 
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completed in 1918 and now irrigates 3,700 acres of land under sugar- 
cane plantation. The plans for the Nicoliere scheme include a high- 
level storage reservoir at 1,300 feet altitude at Midlands, of 4,400 
niltion gallons capacity, intended to fill a low-level reservoir at 
Nicoliere of a capacity of about 250 million gallons. 

Owing to financial conditions the plans were first curtailed and 
the works afterwards suspended. The Feeder Channel which 
measures 163 miles from Midlands to Nicoliere and which had been 
completed by the end of 1931 with a reduced section has now been 
built up to its full section and concreted. The area covered by the 
existing curtailed plan is only 11,000 as compared with 15,000 
ares in the original plan. 


XIII.—JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS. 


Tustice. 


Justice is administered in Mauritius by the Supreme Court and 
ten District Magistracies. 


Supreme Court.—The Supreme Court sits in the capital (Port 
Louis) and is presided over by one Chief Judge and two Puisne 
Judges. It has jurisdiction in Civil and Criminal matters and also 
as a Court of Admiralty ; it also decides appeals from the Supreme 
Court of Seychelles and the Inferior Courts of Mauritius. There is 
a Bankruptcy Division presided over by one of the Judges or by 
the Master and Registrar sitting as Judge in Bankruptcy. In 
1935 the Supreme Court dealt with 238 civil matters out of 298 
which were brought before it, as against 258 out of 308 in the 
year before. In 1935 twenty-four persons were brought before this 
Court and tried on criminal charges and of these seventeen were 
convicted. Criminal cases are tried by a Judge and a Jury. Divorce 
cases, bankruptcy matters, and civil actions in which the sum in- 
volved is less than Rs.3,000 are heard by one Judge. Civil actions 
in respect of claims over Rs.3,000 are heard by two Judges. Where, 
however, the magnitude of the interests at stake or the importance 
of the question of fact or law involved makes it desirable, a case 
is heard by three Judges. 


Magistrates.—There is a Magistrate’s Court in each of the nine 
districts, the Courts in Port Louis and in Plaines Wilhems each 
sitting in two divisions. A Magistrate has jurisdiction in nearly all 
civil matters involving not more than Rs.1,000 and in all criminal 
matters with power to inflict not more than one year’s imprison- 
ment and Rs.1,000 fine. A Bench of three Magistrates may be 
instituted by law for the trial of certain offences and also at the 
Tequest of the Procureur General for nearly all offences, with 
jurisdiction extending to three years’ penal servitude or imprison- 
ment and fine possibly of Rs.3,000. An appeal lies of right to the 
Supreme Court within the limits stated above, both in fact and 
law, the several modes of reviewing the decisions being the same 
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as in English Law. There is no system similar to the French 
Assistance Judiciaire but facilities are given to very poor litigants 
both before the Supreme and the Inferior Courts to obtain leave 
to sue in forma pauperis. In Supreme Court cases, counsel are 
ever ready to accept a pauper brief at the request of the Chief 
Judge, while in Assize cases counsel is always appointed without 
fee, for undefended prisoners. The dependencies are visited 
periodically by one of two Magistrates supernumerary to the District 
Magistrates, whose services are also available in Mauritius. 

The dependency of Rodrigues is administered by a Magistrate 
who has the same jurisdiction in Rodrigues as a District Magistrate 
in Mauritius and whose duties are to a considerable extent 
administrative. 

The Magistrates heard 10,502 civil cases and 11,848 ordinary 
criminal cases and petty offences, and held :— 

141 coroners’ inquests ; 
26 preliminary inquiries into crimes and serious mis- 
demeanours. 


Police. 


Organization.—The Mauritius Police Force has an establishment 
of 20 Gazetted Officers and 595 other ranks. The personnel of 
the Force is almost entirely recruited locally, there being at present 
only 14 Officers and Warrant Officers classified as ‘‘ Home- 
born ’’ who were posted from England or transferred from other 
Forces. 

The Force is organized mainly as a ‘“‘ Civil ’’ as distinct from a 
“* Miltary ’’ Police Force but recruits are instructed in the use 
of the rifle, an Armed Detachment is maintained at headquarters 
and those who have qualified in preliminary tests fire a musketry 
course every year. 

The establishment is divided into Headquarters Staff, Clerical 
Branch, Criminal Investigation Branch, Revenue and Motor Vehicle 
Control Branch, Training Depot, Harbour Police, District Police, 
Railway Police, Rodrigues Police and the Police Band. 

Police Headquarters is situated in the historic Line Barracks 
of Port Louis and the District Police are distributed in 54 stations 
of varying size and importance. 

Crime.—The total number of offences of all kinds reported to the 
Police during the year 1935 was 24,216 which shows a slight 
decrease on the figure for 1934 which was 24,281 and an increase on 
the average of 22,676 for the past three years. 

More than half of these offences are of a minor character and 
refer to Statutory and Revenue contraventions. 

The more serious offences are classified as follows :— 


“ 


Offences against the person —8 442 in 1935. 
—8,065 in 1934. 
Offences against property —2,929 in 1935. 


—3,060 in 1934. 
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The number of persons prosecuted in connexion with these 24,216 
offences was 10,589 of whom 9,525 were convicted, 537 otherwise 
disposed of and 527 pending trial at the end of the year. 

Corresponding figures for the previous year were 11,471 persons 
prosecuted, 10,519 convicted, 600 otherwise disposed of and 352 
pending trial at the end of the year. 


Prisons. 


Organization.—The Mauritius Prisons Department has an estab- 
lishment of four Gazetted Officers, who are appointed from England, 
and 108 other ranks recruited locally. 

The Department is placed under the charge of the Inspector- 
General of Police, who holds the appointment of Superintendent 
of Prisons, and is responsible for the management and control of 
the two penal institutions of the Colony, Port Louis and Beau 
Bassin Prisons. . 

Port Louis Prison provides separate cell accommodation for 154 
male prisoners, association cells for 40 women in a special block, 
and contains the offices of the Department and quarters for two 
Chief Officers and two matrons. 

Every male convicted prisoner is sent to this prison and on 
admission is classified as (1) Adult Felon (2) Adult Hard Labour 
(3) Adult Misdemeanant (4) Juvenile Felon or Hard Labour (5) 
Juvenile Misdemeanant or (6) Special. 

Felons are prisoners sentenced to Penal Servitude and Misde- 
meanants are those sentenced to imprisonment without hard labour 
or for failing to pay fines. 

Groups 1, 2 and 4 are sub-divided into First Offenders and 
Recidivists. 

Prisoners classified in Group (1) and recidivists of Group (2) 
sentenced to 14 days and upwards normally serve their sentences 
at Beau Bassin which contains 756 separate cells for males only 
while all misdemeanants, Special Class and well-conducted Adult 
and Juvenile First Offenders are accommodated at Port Louis. 

Debtors, Women and Waiting Trial Prisoners are also given 
Separate accommodation at Port Louis Prison. 

Labour.—Hard labour consists of quarrying, stone breaking, cut- 
ting firewood, and agricultural work outside the prisons, and tailor- 
ing. boot, sail and mattress making, tin-smith work and black- 
suithing, carpentry and cabinet making, blind, mat and basket 
waking and baking inside the prisons workshops. 

Population.—The number of persons admitted to Port Louis 
Prison during the year was 2,923 which is 13 less than in the 
previous year and 508 less than the average for the preceding five 
years. 

Of the 2,923 persons, 1,850 were convicted, of whom 1,261 were 
fentenced to imprisonment for one month or less. The convicted 
Prisoners comprised 1,781 men and 69 women. The daily average . 
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population was 444-89 compared with 458-05 in 1934 and the 
number of persons in prison on 31st December, 1935, was 417 com- 
pared with 424 in 1934 and 381 in 1933. 

Of the 417 persons in prison 402 were serving sentences and 
comprised 390 men and 12 women. 

The number of persons who served sentences of imprisonment 
in lieu of paying fines was 952, including 39 women. 

Health.—There were 13 deaths in hospital, one suicide and two 
executions, during the year. 


Industrial School.—The Barkly Industrial School for Boys is an 
institution for the training of juvenile offenders and vagrants, boys 
living in criminal surroundings, and those who cannot be controlled 
at: home or in orphanages, etc. 

The School, which is under the supervision of the Inspector- 
General of Police, and has a resident staff of a Chief Officer and 
11 Instructors and Assistants, is located in a group of buildings 
formerly used as a hospital and is surrounded by large grounds 
which are fully cultivated as gardens, etc. 

The number of boys in the School at the end of the year was 
77, compared with 54 in 1934 and 46 in 1933. There were 
32 admissions and 14 discharges during the year. 

The increase in the school population is due to the improved 
care and interest taken in the treatment of young delinquents by 
the Magistrate of the recently established Juvenile Court which is 
located in the School buildings and is organized and conducted in 
accordance with modern principles. 

The general welfare of the boys is looked after by a Visiting 
Committee, whose work and influence has proved most valuable. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


A list of the more important Ordinances passed during the year 
under review is given in Appendix I to this Report. The 
following Social legislation may be noted :— 

Industrial Schools.—(No. 8) provides for the establishment of 
schools for the detention and reformation of young offenders, who 
will receive therein ordinary and industrial education during their 
period of detention. 

Sentence of Death passed on Expectant Mother.—(No. 9) brings 
the local law into line with the English law by prohibiting the 
passing of sentence of death on pregnant women. 

Killing of Newly-born Children.—(No. 10) amends the Local 
Penal Code by importing into it the provisions of the English law 
in regard to offences connected with the killing of a newly-born 
child. 

Juvenile Offenders.—(No. 11) institutes special Courts for the 
hearing of charges brought against juvenile offenders, defines the 
jurisdiction of such Courts and provides for the procedure in 
connexion with such charges. 
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XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
Revenue and Expenditure. 

The revenue of the Colony for the year ended 30th June, 1935, 
amounted to Rs.22,964,245, including special revenue amounting 
to Rs.7,882,381, being Rs.427,096 below the Estimate and 
Rs.6,397,135 above that of the previous year. 

The revenue classified as special included the surplus funds of 
the Commissioners of Currency consequent upon the legislation in 
1934, amounting to Rs.3,398,185, and a sum of Rs.3,821,043 repre- 
senting expenditure incurred on behalf of the Sugar Industry and 
charged to an advance account for recovery by an export tax on 
sugar. 

The expenditure for the same period was Rs.20,650,954, 
including special expenditure amounting to Rs.5,422,165, being 
Rs.236,134 above the Estimate and Rs.6,016,617 above that of the 
previous year. 

Special expenditure included Rs.3,821,043 for the redemption of 
the Sugar Industry Loan, 1927, after applying the proceeds of the 
sinking fund. 

The revenue during the financial year 1934-35 exceeded the 
expenditure by Rs.2,313,291, and the surplus balance on 30th 
June, 1935, amounted to Rs.17,189,861. 4 

Of the expenditure for 1984-35, Rs.4,934,509 were spent on 
“ Personal Emoluments ’’ and Rs.15,716,445 on ‘‘ Other Charges.” 
The corresponding figures for 1933-34 were Rs.4,906,499 for ‘' Per- 
sonal Emoluments ’’ and Rs. 9,727,840 on ‘‘ Other Charges.’’ 

The following is a comparative statement of .the revenue and 
expenditure for the last five years :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
Year. Rs. Re. 
1930-31 ... ee i obi 11,552,211 16,092,073 
1931-32 ... ac ae es 12,160,279 17,704,574 
1932-33 ... er a ne 30,200,418 13,810,589 
1933-34 ... age ts we 16,567,110 14,634,339 
1934-35 . 22,964,245 20,650,954 


The revenue normally becoming due and collected during the 
Year 1932-3 was Rs.14,503,504, and the increase in the amount 
shown for that year was due to special adjustments comprising, 
iter alia, the following transfers to Revenue :— 

Re. 


Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund See ive eek «+»  6,032,347-84 
Government Scholarahip Fund ww, see 539,769-17 
Improvement and Development Fund ....... ~—....~—-6,317,717-98 
Mauritius Loan, 1922 cae BD at aoe a 1,362,678 -99 
Unexpended balance, Sugar Industry Loan, 1929 ca 7,315-90 


13,259,829 - 88 


The Colonial Government pays a Military contribution of 5} per 
tent. of its revenue (total revenue exclusive of land sales, irriga- 
tion, Mare aux Vacoas and other works revenue, contribution to- 
wards loan 1922 charges and special export duty on sugar) as a 
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contribution towards the cost of the garrison maintained in the 
Colony by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom. 

The contribution was reduced to £44,000 for the year 1934-5 
and the amount paid was Rs.586,667. 


Public Debt. 


The Public Debt of the Colony on 30th June, 1935, was 
£2,878,995. Against this liability, there was an accumulated Sink- 
ing Fund of £1,743,372 4s. 11d., as compared with 
£1,699,669 11s. 1d., on 30th June, 1934. 


Assets and Liabilities. 


The Assets and Liabilities at the end of the year amounted to 
Rs.27,952,178 and Rs.10,762,317 showing a surplus of 
Rs.17,189,861. . 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES AS AT 30TH JUNE, 1935. 


Liabilities. Assets. 
5 Rs. Ra. 

Other Colonial Governments 7,537 Cash Balances... . 5,699.04: 

Deposits as od 633,138 1922 Loan Funds invested 200,00 

Loan Funds unexpended Pit 421,757 Other Colonial Govern- 963 

Appropriated Funds «. 9,699,885 ments. 

Balance: Surplus of Assets 17,189,861 Advances ... «- 12,683,465 
over Liabilities at 30th Unallocated Stores sh 416,786 
June, 1935. Appropriated Funds in- 8,951,916 

vested. 
Rs. 27,952,178 Rs.27 ,952,17% 


- Description of the Main Heads of Taxation and Their Yield. 


The main heads of taxation with their yield for the current year 
as compared with the preceding year are the following :— 


1933-84 1934-35 
Rs. Rs. 

Customs—Import duties Ha rr 5,049,417 4,422,207 

Ps —Export duties ous 978,443 618,314 
Excise duty on rum issued tor home 

consumption oes sis ake 1,761,249 1,590,107 

Licence duty .. 0... ss 1,126,759 1,111,627 

Tobacco excise oe 1,175,639 1,200,427 

Taxes on vehicles and animals ales 402,866 399,313 

House Tax ad tts eG 304,396 225,425 

Graduated personal tax ies oe - 540,978 


Customs Duties. 
The revenue from Customs duties for the year 1935 was 
Rs.4,559,348 for imports and Rs.816,385 for exports. 
The figures for the previous years were :— 
Import duty. Export duty. 
Rs 


1934 cae eee 4,899,209 738,624 
1933. eee 4,689,026 863,472 
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Customs Tariff (Summarized). 
The following shows the rates of duty on the principal imports 
and exports on the 31st of December, 1935 :— 


Imports. 
Rice... ... R.0.63 per 100 Wines in casks Rs.22.00 per hec- 
kilos. up to 14°, tolitre. 
Dholl ... ... Rs.1.14 per 100 Wines in cases R.0.33 per litre. 
kilos. up to 14° (still). 
Flour ... --- R.0.94 per 100 Spirits (proof)... Rs.6.87 per litre. 
kilos, Tobacco, manu- Rs.15.00 per kilo. 
Fertilizers «. R.0.11 to Rs.1.10 factured. 
per 100 kilos. Tobacco, cigar- Rs.16.50 per kilo. 
Petroleum oil ... Rs.5.28 per hec- ettes. 
tolitre. Vegetable oil, Rs5.50 to Rs. 
Petroleumspirits Rs.14.00 ‘per hec- other than 9.00 per 100 
tolitre. olive. kilos. 
Soap,common ... Rs.1.93 per 100 Most manufac- 6 to 55 per cent. 
kilos. tured articles. ad valorem, with 
an average of 
about 15 per cent. 
ad valorem. 
Exports. 
"Sugar ... «. R.0.10 per 100 tAloe fibre «.  Rs.4.0 per 1,000 
kilos, kilos, 





Norz—* The duty on sugar is only for special purposes as under :— 


R.0.03 per cent. kilos for destruction of Phytalus Smithi; 
0.03 , 4, » » College of Agriculture; 
0.04 , 4, » », Sugar Industry Reserve Fund; 


+t The duty on aloe fibre includes Rs.3 per 1,000 kilos in refund of 
loan to the hemp industry. 


Principal Preferential Rates on Imports. 


Preferential. General. 


Motor vehicles of all 5.5 per cent.ad valorem 363 per cent. ad valorem 
kinds, including 
tyres and tubes 


Silkmanufactures(in- 16.5 ,, rece + BB es 65; 7 
eluding art silk). or R.0.55 per kilo or R.1.75 per kilo 
whichever is the higher 
Indigo aoe ..- Rs.1.10 per kilo. Rs.2.75 per kilo. 
Cement ae .»» R.0.30 per 100 kilos. R.1.00 per 100 kilos. 
Cinema films «. Free R.0.04 per metre, 
Machinery, industrial Rs.1.45 per 100 kilos. 5.5 per cent.ad valorem. 
Cotton manufactures 5 per cent. ad valorem. 26 per cent. ad valorem. 
and also specific rates 
in certain cases. 
Hardware... + 11 per cent. ad valorem. 22 per cent. ad valorem. 
af 8 cents per 100 kilos. 42 cents per 100 kilos. 


Excise and Stamp Duties. 


The duty on rum for home consumption for potable use is 
Rs.2-75 per litre of 23 degrees Cartier and an additional duty of 
12 cents per litre for every degree above 23 degrees Cartier. 
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Four distilleries worked periodically during 1935. Three of these 
stills form an annex to sugar mills. In all cases spirits are dis- 
tilled from molasses and the strength of the spirits produced varies 
from 80° to 42° Cartier. The bulk is produced at 39° Cartier or 
below and when broken down to 23° Cartier, is consumed locally as 
potable rum, though it has the general characteristics of a rectified 
spirit.” ; : 

The remainder .of the spirits produced is used after denaturation 
or compounding for lighting, heating and power purposes; for the 
preparation of medicinal tinctures, drugs, perfumed spirits and for 
the manufacture of vinegar. Attempts have been made to find an 
export market for locally produced alcohol but with little success. 
The quantity exported was 28,732 litres for the period July, 1934, to 
June, 1935, as compared with 39,326 litres for the previous period. 


’ The duty on spirits to be denaturated for heating and lighting 
purposes is 4 cents per litre at 36 degrees Cartier and an additional 
duty of 4 cents per hectolitre or fraction thereof for every degree 
above 36 degrees Cartier. 


Owing to the quantity of electrical power available and the organi- 
zation for its distribution, comparatively little use is made of locally 
produced alcohol for lighting purposes. Where electrical power is 
not available kerosene is a more popular illuminant. The poorest 
classes, who require little illumination since they mostly retire 
at nightfall, use coconut oil or similar local product. There is little 
call for artificial heating of houses and most cooking is done by 
locally produced wood charcoal on charcoal stoves. Locally pro- 
duced alcohol might be used largely for cooking purposes were a 
satisfactory type of stove available. The import duty on de- 
naturated or methylated alcohol is R.0.33 cts per litre. 


The quantity of spirits denaturated for heating and lighting pur- 
poses during the last two years is shown below :— 


1933-34, 1934-35. 
Excise Duty. Excise Duty. 
Litres, Rs. Litres. Rs. 
105,450 4,321.06 138,250 5,663.62 


The duty on spirits to be denatured for use as motor fuel is 
four cents per litre or fraction thereof at any degree Cartier. 
Attempts on a commercial scale to utilize locally produced alcohol 
in various forms for power purposes have been in progress for 
about eighteen years but have had little success. The increasing 
use of heavy fuel oil and compression ignition type engines make 
any further development in the use of the local alcohol improbable 
in present circumstances. Protection is given to the local industry 
by imposing a Customs duty on imported motor spirits of Rs.14.00 
per hectolitre. 
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- The following statement shows the quantity of spirits denatured 
during the last two years for use as industrial alcohol :— 


1933-34, 1934-35. 
Quantity. Excise duty. Quantity. Excise duty. 
Litres. Rs. Litres. Res. 
344,237 13,769.48 268.010 10,720.40 + 


The duty on alcohol for the preparation of medicinal tinctures 
and drugs is 10 cents per litre at any degree, but the duty on 
alcohol delivered for the preparation of ‘‘ alcoolats’’ in accord- 
ance with the formulae laid down in the British Pharmacopoeia 
or the French Codex or any other medicinal tinctures and drugs 
as notified in Gazette is Rs.2-50 per litre at 23 degrees Cartier, 
with an additional duty of 10 cents per litre for every degree above 
23 degrees Cartier. — 

With the exception of certain traditional local preparations, 
locally produced: tinctures etc. have provided little competition 
to the imported articles which pay import duty at 13-2 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

The following table shows the quantity of alcohol used during 


the last two years for the preparation of medicinal tinctures and 
drugs :— 


1933-34. 1934-35. 
Quantity. Excise, duty. Quantity. Excise duty. 
Litres, Rs. Litres, Re, 
9,393 2,020.50 7,846 1,399.30 


The duty on alcohol delivered for the manufacture of perfumed 
spirits is 50 cents per litre. The position as regards locally pro- 
duced perfumed spirits is similar to that of medicinal tinctures. 
One or two preparations are in popular local demand but in spite 
of the fairly high protective import duty of 33 per cent. ad valorem, 
there is little demand for other products. Attempts have recently 
been made to find an export market by selling perfumery as ship’s 
stores. It is too early yet to forecast whether this venture is likely 
to develop to any degree. 

The quantity of spirits issued for the manufacture of perfumed 
spirits during the last two years was as follows :— 


1933-34. 1934-35. 
Quantity. Excise duty. Quantity. Excise duty. 
Litres. Re. Litres. Rs. 
8,539 4,269.50 3,966 7,932.00 


The duty on vinegar is Rs.1.70 per hectolitre, on vinegar not 
exceeding 8° of strength by acidimeter and an additional duty of 
18 cents per degree and per hectolitre on all vinegar above 8°. 

Locally produced vinegar is manufactured exclusively by the 
slow oxidation of alcohol. This small industry gives indication of 


development. The production figures for the past two years 
Were :— 
Amount of duty. 
Litres. Rs. 
July 1933 to June 1934 ... os see ae 13,681 232.58 


» 19344, 1985 eee ONT 357.80 
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The corresponding import duty on vinegar is Rs.3.30 per hecto- 
litre full rate and Rs.1.65 preferential rate. 

According to the Excise figures the number of litres of spirits 
distilled in 1934-5 (July to June) was 864,397, as compared with 
an average of 891,623.85 litres for the past five years. 

The duty on wine and other liquor (excepting rum and com- 
pounded rum) manufactured in the Colony which contain more 
than 4° of alcohol according to Gay Lussac’s alcoholometer is as 
follows :— 

(i) on all such liquor not exceeding 14° by Gay Lussac's 
alcoholometer, a duty of 15 cents per litre; 

(ii) on all such liquor exceeding 14° duty, at the same rate 
and on the same scale as the Customs duty on wines payable 
under the Customs Tariff Ordinance. 

Practically no grapes are grown in Mauritius and the local wine is 
produced from imported dried fruits, principally raisins, sugar and 
other ingredients. Attempts to produce wine from local fruits, 
such as pineapples, guavas, bananas, etc., have not been suc- 
cessful. There has been no development in the wine industry 
during the past year from the point of view of quantity but 
considerable research work has been done in the improvement of 
the quality of the produce and in studying the many variations in 
fermentation largely caused by differences in temperature, atmos- 
pheric humidity, etc. 

Local wine produced :— 

July, 1933, to June, 1934, was 273,988 litres. 

July, 1934, to June, 1935, was 265,947, 

An excise duty of Rs.4 per kilog. is charged on leaf tobacco 
used for the manufacture of tobacco for local consumption. 

According to the official figures the quantity of tobacco manu- 
factured in the year 1935 was 337,378-975 kilos., compared with 
337, 673-100 kilos. in 1934. 

The excise duty collected on tobacco during the last two financial 
years is given below :— 


1933-34. 1934-35. 
Re. Res. 
Tobacco .. ss ne es 1,175,639.20 1,200,427.53 
The figures toe the ealendar year were »— 
Year 1934, Year d 1935. 
Rs. 
Tobacco excise ... eee ees 1,219,407.20 1,187, ox 93 


The Government tobacco warehouse, controlled by the Tobacco 
Board, has proved a most useful institution for the grading and 
general control of tobacco grown in the Colony. It ensures for 
the planters a ready market for their crop of graded leaf and for 
the manufacturers an assured source of supply at controlled prices. 
In spite of its efforts the Board has so far been unable to gain any 
export trade. 
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The Stamp Laws were amended and consolidated by the passing 
on 23rd November, 1926, of Ordinance 22 of 1926. This Ordinance 
was put into force on 23rd July, 1927, by Proclamation No. 32 
of 1927. 


Stamp duties are of three kinds :— 
(1) A duty in proportion to the size of the paper used ; 


(2) A fixed duty; and 
(3) An ad valorem duty. 


The Stamp Ordinance No. 22 of 1926 was amended in 1932 by 
the passing of Ordinance No. 26 of 1932 to provide for the increase 
from 4 to 10 cents of the stamp duty on cheques drawn on banks 
in and out of the Colony and on receipts as defined in Article 2 (5) 
of the Stamp (Consolidated) Ordinance, 1926. 


House Tax. 


Rates.—1 per cent. per annum on any building assessed over 
Rs.500 up to 31st December, 1934, and 1 per cent. per annum 
on any building assessed over Rs.1,000 as from 1st January, 1935 
(Ordinance No. 33 of 1934). 

Yield—The amount collected during the financial year 1934-35 
was Rs.225,425. 

Method of assessment.—Any building liable to the house tax is 
assessed according to its full and fair value. In assessing the full 
and fair value, the valuer takes into consideration the actual or 
possible rent a tenant may be reasonably expected to pay for 
such building. ‘This applies only to buildings whose basic value 
is above Rs.500 up to 31st December, 1934, and above Rs.1,000 
as from Ist January, 1935 (Ordinance No. 33 of 1934), and on 
which the annual tax is 1 per cent. on the value. 

Method of Collection.—For the purpose of collecting the house 
tax when the assessment arrived at is final for the year, notices 
for payment are served upon owners of buildings and the tax is 
paid to the Cashier of the district in which it is levied or to the 
Chief Cashier, Treasury. 


Graduated Poll Tax. 


A Graduated Poll Tax was imposed in 1934 on all taxable income 
accruing in, derived from, or received in the Colony during the 
year preceding the year of assessment, subject to specified 
exemptions. 

The tax, which falls on residents and non-residents, is peculiar 
to Mauritius and payable in half-yearly instalments by persons 
(including legal entities) whose income exceeds Rs.5,000. 

The tax scale rises from Rs.50 (with marginal relief) on incomes 
‘iceeding Rs.5,000 but not exceeding Rs.7,000 to Rs.5,150 on 
‘comes exceeding Rs.60,000 but not exceeding Rs.70,000. The 
‘ax on incomes exceeding Rs.70,000 is Rs.6,150. 
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The tax must be tendered with a return from the taxpayer, 
but the Commissioner may refuse the return and raise an assess- 
ment subject to a right of objection and appeal to the High Court. 


No provision exists for : 
(a) Losses to be carried forward. 
(b) Personal or depreciation allowances. 
(c) Dominion Income Tax Relief. 
(d) Deduction of tax at source. 


The Main Ordinance was amended in 1935 chiefly to facilitate an 
equitable administration of the tax as regards allowances for 
interests paid, and to provide for the reciprocal exemption of profits 
from shipping. 


The administration of the tax has given rise to no inconvenience 
to the public and no recourse has yet been had to an appeal to 
the High Court against assessments by the Commissioner. 


XVI.—MISCELLANEOUS, 


The year 1935 was marked by the celebrations held on the 
occasion of His Late Majesty the King’s Silver Jubilee on the 6th 
and 7th of May, and the commemoration, from the 19th August 
to the 8th September, of the Bicentenary Anniversary of the 
founding of the Town of Port Louis by the French Governor Mahé 
de Labourdonnais. 


The programme of ceremonies for the King’s Jubilee included 
thanksgiving services in the Anglican and Roman Catholic 
Cathedrals of Port Louis, a Levee and a State Banquet at Govern- 
ment House, Port Louis, a special race meeting at which a Gold 
Cup was presented by Government, fireworks, illuminations and 
sports meetings throughout the island, and a general distribution 
of Jubilee Medals and refreshments in which all school children 
took part. The Council of Government voted a sum of Rs.20,000 
for expenditure in connexion with the celebrations. 


The Bicentenary Anniversary festivities were organized by the 
Municipality of Port Louis. The chief feature was an Inter- 
Colonial Exhibition in which the neighbouring French Colonies of 
Madagascar and Reunion participated. Distinguished guests from 
these two Colonies, including the Governor of Reunion and Dele- 
gates of the Government of Madagascar, visited the island during 
the period of the Exhibition which lasted some twenty days. The 
celebrations also included a thanksgiving service and a special 
race meeting at the Champ de Mars, fireworks and illuminations in 
Port Louis, sports meetings in which athletes from the French 
Colonies took part, and a distribution of money to the poor of 
the Town. The cost of the celebrations was estimated at 
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Rs.100,000, of which Rs.50,000 was contributed by Government 
on the condition that half the gross proceeds of the Exhibition be 
paid into the Treasury. 


The sugar crop reaped during the year 1935 was szesphoually 
good, the total sugar production for the year being about 280,500 
tons against an average production of 242,000 tons for the years 
1929 to 1934, exclusive of the years 1931 and 1934 when, on 
account of adverse climatic conditions, the crops were reduced 
to 164,010 and 178,860 tons respectively. 


The price of sugar, however, continued to be extremely low, 
and in view of the heavy deficit from the reduced crop of the 
year 1934, and the extremely depressed market conditions which 
made it apparent that even the accounts of the year 1935 would 
not be balanced in spite of the large crop in prospect, the Home 
Government agreed to the postponement of the collection of a 
portion of the export duty on sugar of Rs.3.60 per ton levied in 
repayment of the Sugar Industry Loans referred to in Ordinance 
No. 15 of 1929. It was decided to collect only a fraction of that 
duty not exceeding Rs.367,000 which was necessary to cover 
the loan charges actually incurred by the Treasury in respect of 
the industry, and as the total yield of the tax on a crop of 280,500 
tons would have amounted to roughly one million rupees, the 
concession offered to the Industry was about 643,000 rupees. 


The Colony continued to enjoy the benefit of the General Im- 
perial Preference amounting to about 3s. 9d. on all Colonial sugars 
entering the United Kingdom and of a special preference of 3s. 
per cwt. on a quantity of Colonial sugars limited to 360,000 tons, 
the quota of Mauritius sugars entitled to the latter preference 
being fixed at 112,400 tons. Sugars consigned to Canada also 
benefit by a preference which is at least as profitable to the pro- 
ducer as the general preference accorded by the United Kingdom. 

As exports of sugar from Mauritius to countries other than the 
United Kingdom and Canada are insignificant and the quantity 
consumed locally is about 10 to 11 thousand tons annually, the 
portion of the 1935 crop available for export to the United Kingdom 
and Canada is about 269,000 tons. The total preference on this 
quantity of sugar, calculated at the rates given above, amounts 
to roughly £1,346,000. 

On the recommendation of a Committee appointed by the 
Governor in 1934 to investigate the-problem of unemployment in 
the Colony, various works of public utility were put in hand 
towards the end of that year in order to give employment to as 
many persons as possible who were then out of work. 

Relief works continued in progress during the whole of the year 
1935, chiefly in the districts of Port Louis and Plaines Wilhems 
where the pressure of unemployment is more severe. Towards the 
end of that year a scheme was drawn up and approved for the 
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establishment of land allotments on a property owned by Govern- 
ment at Richelieu at a distance of four miles from Port Louis. 
The broad lines of the scheme are (1) the provision of accommoda- 
tion on the spot for, and the partial maintenance of, a certain 
number of men willing to clear and cultivate with food crops 
about 2 acres of land each, and (2) the construction of houses, at a 
later stage, for the accommodation of the families of holders of 
allotments who have shown their suitability as settlers by satis- 
factory work. 


The Island was visited in May by the Dutch submarine 
‘“K XVIII ”’ of 777 tons register, and in June by the H.M.S. 
Norfolk. flying the flag of Rear-Admiral F. Forester Rose, C.B., 
D.S8.0., Commander-in-Chief of the East Indies Station. 


His Excellency the Governor, Sir Wilfrid E. F. Jackson visited 
the Dependency of Rodrigues from the 1st to the 28th September. 


APPENDIX I. 


Forty-six Ordinances were passed by the Council of Government and 
assented to by the Governor during the year 1935. Amongst them the 
following may be noted. 


No. Title. 


2 To authorise the Governor to guarantee up to an aggregate amount 
of £450,000, credit obtained in London by Local Banks, for the 
purpose of financing the 1935-36 sugar crop. 


8 To amend and consolidate the Laws relative to the establishment of 
Industrial Schools. 


11 To make provisions for Proceedings in reference to Juvenile Offenders. 
26 To amend the Co-operative Credit Societies Ordinance, 1913. 

36 To amend the Graduated Poll Tax Ordinance, 1934. 

37 To regulate the manufacture of perfumed spirits in the Colony. 
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; APPENDIX II. 
List OF PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO MAURITIUS WHICH ARE O¥ GENERAL 
INTEREST. 
Title. Agents for Sale. Price. 
TEylandt Mauritius: Esquisses His- | Out of print. — 
toriques, 1698-1710.* 
Le de France: Eaquisses Historiques ditto _ 
1715-1833. By Albert Pitot.* 
Statistiques de I'Ile Maurice et ses Depen- ditto _— 
dences (Mauritius, 1886). By Baron 
d'Unienville.* 
le Folk-lore Mauricien (Maison-neuve, ditto _ 
Paris, 1888). 
Le Patois Creole Mauricien (Mauritius, ditto — 
1880). By Charles Baissac. 
Renseignements pour servir a l'histoire ditto — 
de I'le de France et ses Dependences 
(Mauritius, 1890). By Adrien 
d'Epinay. 
Mauritius Mustrated. By A. MacMillan.* ditto _ 
Annual Reports on the Social and Eco- | His Majesty’s Station- | 2s. (approx.). 
nomic Progress of the People of Mauri- ery Office, London, 
tins.* 
Financial situation of Mauritius, Report ditto 4s. 6d. 
of 8 Commission appointed by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
December, 1931.* 
Mauritius Blue Book.* Crown Agents for the | Rs.5-84. 
Colonies. 
ASchool History of Mauritius, by W. H. | MacMillan & Co., 2s. 6d. 
Tngrama,* London. 
Report on the Anophelinae of Mauritius | Colonial  Secretary’s | Rs.10. 
, and on certain aspects of Malaria in the Office, Mauritius. 
Colony. By Malcolm E. MacGregor.* 
1 Report on Medical and Sanitary matters ditto Ra. 15. 
in Mauritius. By Andrew Balfour, 
CB, C.M.G., M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.P.E., 
D.P.H.* 
Mauritius Almanach and Commercial | The General Printing | Rs.10. 
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Map. 


I— GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 

The Colony and Protectorate of Kenya is traversed centrally 
from east to west by the Equator and from north to south by 
meridian line 373° East of Greenwich. It extends from 4° North 
to 4° South of the Equator and from 34° East longitude to 41° East. 
The land area is 219,730 square miles and the water area includes 
the larger portion of Lake Rudolf and the eastern waters of Victoria 
Nyanza including the Kavirondo Gulf. The official time used is 
the zone time 23 hours fast on Greenwich. Physiographically 
Kenya consists of : (1) a region poorly watered comprising 
some three-fifths of the total area of the Colony; (2) a 
plateau raised by volcanic action to a height varying from 3,000 
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to 9,000 feet ; (3) the Great Rift Valley containing Lakes Rudolf, 
Nakuru, Naivasha, and others; (4) a portion of the basin of the 
Victoria Nyanza which is 3,726 feet above sea-level. The Nzoia, 
Yala, Kuja, and Amala Rivers flow into Lake Victoria, the 
Turkwell and Kerio into, or towards, Lake Rudolf, while from 
the southern and eastern slopes of Kenya and from the Aberdares 
there flow numerous tributaries of the Tana River which enters 
the Indian Ocean near Lamu. 

Mount Kenya, from which the Colony takes its name, is 17,040 
feet in height and is capped by perpetual snow and ice. 


Climate. 


The range of temperature in various parts of Kenya is very 
wide, varying from a mean shade temperature of 80° F. on parts of 
the coast to 58° F.—65° F. in the highland areas. 

The rainfall is generally well distributed and ranges from about 
10 inches per annum in the arid northern areas to 86 inches per 
annum in the vicinity of Lake Victoria. The average rainfall 
in the main agricultural and pastoral areas ranges from 3 to 
40 inches. The heaviest rainfall occurs from March to June and 
from October to December. 


History. 


It seems probable that the Arabs and Persians traded along the 
East African coast from the earliest times. In 1498, Vasco da 
Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope and sailed up the coast 
to Mombasa which was then a flourishing trading city. Between 
that date and 1729, when they were finally expelled, the Portuguese 
were in intermittent occupation of Mombasa. British intervention 
on the east coast began in December, 1823, when H.M.S. Barracouta 
arrived at Mombasa during the course of a survey expedition. 
At the request of the inhabitants the island was provisionally 
placed under British protection. The Protectorate was not con- 
firmed by the British Government and it appears to have lapsed 
after a period of two years. There is no record of its formal 
termination. In 1829, Seyyid Said attacked Mombasa, and placed 
there a garrison of 300 Baluchis who were starved into submission 
by the Mazuri who were, in turn, subdued by Seyyid Said in 1837. 
A period of great prosperity along the coast ensued. On the 
death of Seyyid Said in 1856, Seyyid Majid succeeded to Zanzibar 
and the mainland dominions. He died in 1870, and was succeeded 
by his brother Seyyid Bargash, during whose reign British influence 
few steadily under Sir John Kirk, and the partition of Africa 
among the European powers took place. 

In 1848, Rebman first saw Kilimanjaro, and the following year 
Krapf first saw the snows of Kenya. Further exploration was 
directed to the discovery of the sources of the Nile. Speke first 
saw the Victoria Nyanza in 1858, and discovered its outlet at the 
Ripon Falls in 1863. Later in the same year Samuel Baker dis- 
covered the Albert Nyanza, and in 1888 Count Teleki von Szek 
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discovered Lake Rudolf. In 1887, Seyyid Bargash, the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, granted a concession on the mainland between the 
Umba and Tana Rivers to the British East African Association 
which was incorporated under Royal Charter as the Imperial 
British East Africa Company in the following year. The early 
activities of the British East Africa Company were concentrated 
mainly on the coast. In 1889, a considerable caravan was despatched 
to explore the interior under F. J. Jackson, who established a station 
at Machakos, and proceeded by way of Kikuyu, Naivasha, and 
Sotik to Mumias. Captain F. D. Lugard later formed a chain of 
posts connecting Mombasa with Machakos. In 1892, the survey 
of the Uganda Railway was begun, and three years later the first 
rails were laid. In 1895,a British Protectorate was declared over 
the Company’s territory between the coast and Naivasha, the country 
west of Naivasha having been included in the Uganda Protectorate. 
In 1902, the boundaries of the Protectorate were altered to include 
what was previously the Eastern Province of Uganda and the 
conditions under which land could be alienated to colonists were 
laid down. By 1903, there were nearly 100 European settlers in 
or near Nairobi. 

In 1905, the Protectorate was transferred from the authority of 
the Foreign Office to that of the Colonial Office. A Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief, and Executive and Legislative Councils, were 
appointed under an Order in Council in 1906. 

All foreign consular jurisdiction was transferred to the British 
Court during 1908. During the years preceding the Great War the Pro- 
tectorate developed steadily and grants-in-aid from the Imperial 
Exchequer were discontinued in 1913. Considerable numbers of 
European and native troops were engaged on active service during 
the Great War. 

Nominated unofficial members first sat in Legislative Council 
in 1907, and in 1919 the principle of elective representation was 
introduced. In 1923, this principle was extended on the basis of 
a communal franchise to the Indian and Arab communities. 
Unofficial members first sat on Executive Council in 1920. By 
the Kenya Annexation Order in Council, 1920, the territories outside 
the mainland dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar were recognized 
as a Colony ; the coastal belt remains a Protectorate. In 1925, the 
Province of Jubaland was ceded to Italy. 

The Uganda Railway was, in 1921, constituted as a separate 
financial entity under the control of the Central Railway Council, 
and in 1925, when under the Kenya and Uganda (Transport) Order 
in Council the name of the Railway was changed to the Kenya and 
Uganda Railway, the office of the High Commissioner for Trans- 
port was established. This office, by an Order in Council made on 
the 13th August, 1935, is now vested in the Governors of Kenya and 
Uganda jointly, and in that capacity they are advised by a Railway 
Council consisting of official and unofficial representatives of Kenya 
and Uganda. 
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II.— GOVERNMENT. 

His Excellency Brigadier-General Sir Joseph Aloysius Byrne, 
G.C.M.G., K.B.E., C.B., proceeded on sick leave on 20th March and 
retumed to duty on 4th September. During his absence the 
Government was administered by the Colonial Secretary, 
A. de V. Wade, Esq., C.M.G., O.B.E. 

The supreme executive power in the Colony is vested in the 
Governor who is advised by an Executive Council of eight ex-officio 
members, and such other official and unofficial members as may be 
appointed. During 1935, four unofficial members so held office, 
three being Europeans, of whom one more particularly represented 
native interests, and the fourth an Indian. 

The Legislative Council consists of the Governor as President, 
eleven ex officio members, not more than nine nominated official 
members, eleven European elected members, not more than five 
Indian elected members, one Arab elected member, and two nom- 
inated unofficial members to represent the interests of the 
African community. If one of the nominated official members 
is not specifically appointed to represent the interests of the Arab 
community, an additional unofficial member is nominated to 
represent such interests. The Governor has the right to veto any 
measure passed by the Legislative Council. 

The Colonial Secretary is the Chief Executive Officer of 
Government, and through him the Governor’s orders are trans- 
mitted to the Heads of Departments and Provincial Commissioners 
who are responsible for their execution. The Colony is divided 
into four Provinces, each in the charge of a Provincial Commissioner, 
and three extra-Provincial Districts. Within the Districts which 
comprise the various Provinces the executive functions of 
Government are vested in District Commissioners. 


Loeal Government. 


Settled areas.—The present system of local government in the 
settled areas dates from the year 1928. Previously all urban 
areas, with the exception of Nairobi, had been administered as 
townships, the District Officers being advised by Township Com- 
Mittees in the more important townships. In the rural settled 
areas they had the advice of District Committees and a measure 
of local control over roads of access was exercised by Local 
Road Boards. Legislation was enacted in 1928 giving effect 
generally to the recommendations of the Local Government Com- 
mission appointed in 1926 under the chairmanship of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Feetham, C.M.G., and the municipality of Nairobi 
Was reconstituted with a Municipal Council in November, 1928. 
Shortly afterwards municipalities were set up at Mombasa, Nakuru, 
and Eldoret, with Municipal Boards, while District Councils were 
established in the settled portions of the Districts of Nairobi, 
Kiambu, Fort Hall, Naivasha, Nakuru, Kisumu-Londiani, Uasin 
Giahu, and Trans-Nzoia. At the same time a Commissioner for 
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Local Government was appointed to deal with local government 
administration. This office was combined with that of Commis- 
sioner of Lands, under the title of Commissioner for Local Govern- 
ment, Lands and Settlement. 

As the result of legislation introduced in 1933 Municipal Boards 
now elect their own Chairman, with the exception of Mombasa 
where the District Commissioner is still statutorily Chairman of the 
Board. 

The total gross revenue of the four municipalities amounted in 
1935 to £196,011 (subject to audit) of which £132,354 accrued to the 
Nairobi municipality. Of this total revenue the Government contm- 
buted in grants approximately 20 per cent., the balance being raised 
from assessment rates, licence fees and charges for services 
rendered. Municipal Authorities may levy assessment rates on 
capital values up to a maximum of 2 per cent. on site values. In 
1935, a rate of 1} per cent. on site values was levied in Nairobi 
and yielded £23,635 from ratepayers. In Mombasa a small improve- 
ments rate was imposed in addition to the site value rate. Nakuru 
and Eldoret have as yet imposed no assessment rates, but rely on 
municipal licence fees and charges supplemented by consolidated 
grants from Government amounting to £1,800 and £1,976 respectively 
in 1935. 

Nairobi, Nakuru, and Eldoret control their own water-supplies. In 
Nairobi and Mombasa the public health staff is municipal, and town 
planning schemes are in progress under the Town Planning and 
Development Ordinance, 1931. The execution of the Mombasa 
town planning scheme was continued under a sanctioned loan of 
£250,000, of which £189,000 has so far been raised. The Municipal 
Board took over the liability for this loan from Government in 
1931. 

In the rural areas, the six District Councils confine their executive 
functions to roads, the funds for which are derived at present solely 
from Government grants. These grants amounted to £31,070 in 1935, 
as compared with £32,186 in 1933 and 1934, £34,598 in 1932, 
£43,418 in 1931, and £53,098in 1930. The Councils have improved 
their district roads in a satisfactory manner. Various causes have 
contributed to the postponement by Councils of the imposition 
of local rates, and, in so far as Councils remain financially 
dependent on Government grants and deal only with roads, they 
represent ortly a modified and incomplete form of local gov- 
ernment. In 1935, the Trans-Nzoia District Council again 
imposed a hospital rate in the nature of a poll tax on adult 
male Europeans resident in the district, for the purpose of main- 
taining the Kitale Hospital which the Council acquired during 1932, 
and a similar rate is also levied in the Uasin Gishu District for the 
Eldoret Hospital, which is maintained jointly by the District 
Council and the Eldoret Municipal Council. 

In other rural settled areas and townships, District Committees, 
Road Boards, and Township Committees continued to do useful work. 
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Native areas.—The Local Native Councils in Kenya are a deliberate 
creation under the Native Authority Ordinance, Chapter 129 of the 
Laws of Kenya. Their powers and functions are defined in that 
Ordinance and embrace the welfare and good government of the native 
inhabitants of the areas where they have been established in respect 
of matters affecting purely local native administration, and particu- 
larly the provision, maintenance, and regulation of food and water- 
supplies, forests, roads, bridges, culverts, public health, the use of 
land, education, markets and market dues, agriculture and live 
stock, etc. The District Commissioners are the Presidents of the 
Councils and membership is determined partly by election and partly 
by nomination, the proportion of members chosen by each of the 
two methods varying from Council to Council. At the present 
time in the majority of Councils the greater portion of members 
are illiterate. The funds, which are controlled by the Councils, 
are derived from two main sources: (a) from the proceeds of local 
native rates which they are empowered to impose on the inhabitants 
of the areas over which they have control; (b) from the proceeds 
of the rents of land, forest royalties, etc., levied within those areas. 
The number of Councils was reduced during the year from 22 to 20. 


The provision of educational and agricultural facilities occupied 
the foremost place amongst the various services rendered by Local 
Native Councils during 1935. 


III.— POPULATION. 


Census enumerations of the non-native population of Kenya were 
made in 1911, 1921, 1926, and 1931. The numbers of Europeans 
and Asiatics returned at these census enumerations are shown in 
the following table :— 


1911. 1921. 1926. 1931. 


European, males... 9... 0... (2,022 5,800 7,199 9,404 
» females aie abe 5153 3,861 5,330 7,408 
Asiatic, mala... kee 24,942 26,299 36,747 
» females... 0.0. 11,640 14,841 20,388 
Total males ee 30,142 33,498 46,161 
» females gw 15,491 20,171 ~—-27,796 


The percentage increase in each section of the population during 
the last. two decades is :-— 


European. Asiatic. 
1911-1921... ao 204 203 
1921-1931... vis 74 59 


The proportions in which the various races entered into the 
total of the non-native population in Kenya at each census year 
Will be seen from the following summary :— 
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1911. 1921. 1926. 1931. 
Per Per Per Per 
Number. cent, Number. aly Number. pa Number. cen. 
European ... 3,175 13-1 9,651 21-1 12,529 23-3 16,812 22-7 
Indian .. 10,651 44-1 22,822 650-0 26,759 49-9 39,644 53-6 
Goan + 1,186 4:7 2,431 5-3 2,565 4:8 3,979 5-4 
Arab .. 9,100 37-7 10,102 22-1 10,557 19-7 12,166 16-5 
Others oye 99 0-4 627 1-5 1,259 2-3 1,346 1-8 
Totals ... 24,161 100-0 45,633 100-0 653,669 100-0 73,947 100-0 





The ratio of females to males at each census for the two main 
racial sections of the community is :— 


Europeans. Asiatics. 
(females to 100 males). (females to 100 males). 
1911 ae 57 _ 
1921 ae 66 48 
1926 as 74 56 
1931 Os 79 55 


The age distribution in ten-yearly groups will be seen from the 
two following tables :— 


Europeans. 
Age. 1921. 1926. 1931. 
o-9 .. _ oa one «1,604 2,253 2,872 
10-19... ore oad ie se 850 1,303 1,583 
20-29. ave ae wee «2,160 2,439 3,403 
30-39... oes sek eee ve 2,694 3,220 4,010 
40-49. nee wee a w — -1,535 2,024 2,640 
50-59 oe Bee ase vos 583 868 1,293 
60 and over ae Sve ae oe 225 _ 422 1,011 
Asiatics. 

1921. 1926. 1931. 

0-9 = «... ee wee eee vs 7,865 9,895 14,505 
10-19... ity aes res «6,601 7,037 9,835 
20-29... see wz ote «9,731 9,478 13,273 
30-39... waa a SS w+ 6,886 7,469 9,497 
40-49... ioe mee oes a. 3,360 3,784 5,073 
50-59 ee ons oe ve 1,498 1,767 2,024 
60 and over ae eae alee ee 1,141 1,710 2,928 


The occupations classified under seven main heads are as follow :— 


Europeans. 

1921. 1926. 1931. 
Agriculture es ics ah oh 1,893 2,199 2,522 
Industry ise aes dee es 559 607 991 
Commerce a de ane 937 1,290 2,168 
Government and Tmunivipal ed on 1,082 1,294 1,735 
Professional —... one sae aoe 441 706 1,124 
Personal or domestic ... 182 310 343 


Retired, married women, and children 1,350 1,830 2,215 
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Asiatics. 

1921. 1926. 19381. 
Agriculture gk 4983 155 640 
Industry ee eek Peace «3,679 4,924 6,446 
Commerce aes ase ase «6,086 7,769 14,338 
Government and municipal ... axe 3,390 3,181 2,972 
Professional... wie soe Be 50 181 264 
Personal or domestic ... ae, se 1,241 961 1,452 
Retired, married women, and children 9,361 8,720 11,383 


_ The percentage of the whole population in each class employed 
in each of these divisions, as recorded at the two census enumera- 
tions of 1926 and 1931, is as follows :— 


European. Asiatic. 
1926. 1931. 1926. 1981. 
Per cent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 
Agricultural ase ase By: 18 15 2 1 
Industrial ... wet ose vee 5 6 12 ll 
Commercial eit hater eo 10 13 19 26 
Government and municipal... 10 10 8 5 
Professional se ae 6 7 1 1 
Eevonal 2 2 2 3 
tired ... ae ee 4 
Married women and children 40 { 43 } ee = 





_ The following table shows the approximate number of each race 
m 1935. The census population in 1931 is included in the first 
column for purposes of comparison. 


Census population. Estimated population. 
6th March, 31st December, 

1931. 1935. 

Europeans 16,812 17,997 
Indians 39,644 36,461 
Goans 3,979 3,437 
Arabs 12,166 12,599 
Others 1,346 1,436 
Total ... wen 73,947 71,930 








Nole—No reliable returns of births and deaths are available. The estimates in 
the above table are based on an assumed natural increase of 6 per cent. per annum 
for Europeans and 10 per cent. per annum for Asiatics, and on the annual excess of 
migration via Mombasa. 


Native Population. 


No accurate census of the native population has yet been made. 
The population figures are based on estimates made by the 
administrative authorities, and are related to the number of male 
adult taxpayers in the various districts. They are, in consequence, 
subject to a comparatively wide margin of error, which it is, 
however, considered has been reduced in 1935 by the introduction 
of a standard method of estimating child population. The estimated 
native population in 1935 was 3,012,421,as compared with an estimate 
in 1927 of 2,793,963, which represents an increase over that period 
of approximately 8 per cent. No reliable figures of births, deaths, 
and infantile mortality are obtainable. 
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The geographical distribution of the estimated native population 
is as follows :— 


Province. 1935. 

Central Province... eee a8 1,193,958 
Nyanza Province... enn 8 1,137,898 
Rift Valley Province ee ee 224,429 
.Coast Province rsh ae 2% 267,825 
Masai District ne ie on 37,708 
Northern Frontier District Ape 72,948 
Turkana District... arr, ze 77,655 

Total a Rae sors 3,012,421 

IV.— HEALTH. 


General Administration and Organization. 


In Kenya, as elsewhere, the ultimate responsibility for the safe- 
guarding and promotion of the public health rests with the Central 
Government. In every area of the Colony, however, there is 4 
“Local Authority ” which to a greater or less degree has, under the 
general supervision of the State, responsibility in health matters. 
In Nairobi and Mombasa the greater part of the health staff is now 
employed by the Local Authority. During 1935, tentative arrange- 
ments were made under which it is hoped that in 1936 yet another 
urban Local Authority, namely, the Municipal Board of Eldoret, will 
become responsible for the employment of its own medical officer of 
health and its own sanitary inspector. In the other towns, in the 
European settled areas and in the native reserves the authority 
is the District Commissioner and the health staff is employed by 
Government. Where in the smaller towns there is a Municipal 
Board, the Board is in effect, though not in law, the Local Health 
Authority as its opinion is always sought by the Executive 
Authority. In the native reserves every endeavour is made to 
interest the Local Native Councils in health matters and these 
endeavours are meeting with considerable success. In consonance 
with Government policy the Director of Medical Services is responsible 
for providing and distributing both medical relief and health staff 
to the extent allowed in the sanctioned Estimates, and he acts 
in consultation with both the Commissioner for Local Government 
and the Chief Native Commissioner. 


Sanitary Work and Administration. 


In Nairobi, Mombasa, Nakuru, and Eldoret, sanitary work and 
administration is almost entirely a function of the local representative 
authorities and on the whole has been effectively carried out ; there 
is, however, an urgent need for the extension and improvement of 
the anti-malarial service in Nairobi. No major improvements regard- 
ing sewage disposal, scavenging, refuse disposal, drainage or water 
supplies were undertaken during the year in either urban or rural 
areas of the Colony. 
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In the native reserves, fair progress has been maintained in the 
housing and pit latrine campaigns. Some advance can also be 
recorded in connexion with the protection of local water supplies, 
the improvements of sanitation at trading centres, reclamation of 
swamps, etc. 

Medical Relief. 


In three towns medical relief for Europeans is still provided in 
Government hospitals, but non-Government hospitals and private 
nursing homes are now established in a number of the larger centres 
and are being increasingly used by the European population. 

In the native reserves, although some measure of medical relief is 
provided by or through the agency of Missionary Societies, medical 
services are for the most part provided directly by the State. The 
greater part of the provision made under the Medical Estimates is 
expended on this service. 

The demand for medical relief continues steadily to increase and 
the total number of new cases treated in 1935 again excecded a 
million. The demand for surgical and maternity relief also 
continues to increase. 

Special Clinics. 

Special clinics for maternity and child welfare work, and for the 
treatment of venereal disease, have been established at a number of 
centres. Increasing use is being made of the facilities provided. 


Health of Employed Labourers. 


Labour conditions on estates, on the railway, and in townships 
show little change, since, owing to the trade depression, employers 
of labour have had no funds at their disposal for major 
improvements. No serious outbreak of disease occurred and on the 
Whole the health of labourers was satisfactory. 


Vital Statistics and the Public Health. 

The position with regard to the registration of births and deaths 
remains unchanged. It has not been possible to provide for the regis- 
tration and notification of births and deaths among Africans and, 
therefore, no mortality rates can be determined for that race. 

Comparative death-rates per thousand of the population during 
the years 1934 and 1935 for Nairobi, so far as it has been possible 
to estimate them, are as follows :— 

1934. 1935. 
Crude death-rate, all races ... 18-51 19-78 per thousand. 
Recorded death-rate, all races 14-86 13-90 ,, Ms 
” A Europeans 8-51 6-14 ,, FF 
a a Asiatics 15-19 12-24 
” a African 15-95 16-47 ,, i 
No reliable figures are available for Mombasa or other towns, 


id Tespect of the African population in the native reserves as a 
Whole. : 
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The general health of the population of the Colony and Protectorate 
during 1935 was, so far as can be judged from the reports of District 
Medical Officers, but little different from previous years. Consider- 
able anxiety was caused throughout the year by the continued 
vccurrence of sporadic cases of cerebro-spinal-meningitis, many of 
which were of a severe type. Fortunately, however, no major 
epidemic outbreak occurred. There was some fear also in the early 
months of the year that malaria might assume an epidemic form, 
but except in Nairobi and part of the Masai country there was 
eventually no very unusual increase. The incidence of plague was 
very low, only 139 cases coming to notice, while of smallpox only 
fifteen cases were reported. 


Propaganda. 
Large numbers of health pamphlets in English and Kiswahili were 
issued during the year. 


V.—-HOUSING. 


During the past few years there has been a very considerable drop 
in the price of building stone, which is now largely quarried by semi- 
skilled native labour, and also in the general level of wages. This 
has been reflected in the great increase of houses built and under 
construction both by Europeans and Asiatics. 

In the towns such as Mombasa, Nairobi, Kisumu and Nakuru, 
these new houses are of a type which approximates to that found in 
England. Many are double-storied and have available for use a 
supply of electricity and running water at economical rates. 

In the rural areas a certain number of stone houses of modern 
design have been constructed, but for the most part wood and iron 
bungalows predominate, and in a number of cases dwellings are 
thatched cottages with mud walls and floors of beaten earth. 

In the settled areas and the reserves the policy of replacing existing 
out-of-date Government quarters with either stone or concrete 
bungalows continues to be carried out; in consequence of the 
financial depression, however, the completion of the programme must 
be long delayed. 

Native housing still leaves much to be desired. In the towns and 
mining areas, and in the case of some of the larger plantations, 
comprehensive housing schemes for labour are in existence ; else- 
where little progress has been made. Except in the pastoral areas, 
where the constant search for water and grazing renders the construc- 
tion of permanent homes an impossibility, the native continues to 
oceupy small round huts built of mud and rubble, roofed mushroom 
fashion with reed grass or plantain leaves. Propaganda is carried 
on by the Administrative, Medical and other interested branches of 
the Service, but the effects of this propaganda must necessarily be 
slow owing to the ignorance and the lack of ready cash throughout 
the native areas of the country. It has, however, not been without 
avail, and here and there well constructed houses of brick, burnt or 
sun-dried, or of stone, have been erected by the more enlightened 
natives. 
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VI.—PRODUCTION. 
Land. 


The administration of land is combined in one department with 
that of Local Government, Survey and Registration of Titles, under 
the general control of the Commissioner for Local Government, 
Lands and Settlement. District offices are established in Nairobi, 
Nakuru, Mombasa, Kisumu and Kericho for local administration 
and the collection of revenue. 


The total area of alienated land in the Colony is 10,294 square 
miles (including 72 square miles in native reserves), with only some 
1,581 square miles still available for alienation. Since 1915, grants 
of land for agricultural purposes have been for terms of 999 years. 
About half the alienated land in the Colony is, however, held under 
the Crown Lands Ordinance, 1902, which provided for leases of 
99 years only. Land grants are usually sold by auction and bear 


tentals of 20 cents per acre revisible in 1945 and every 30 years 
thercafter. 


Township plots are sold by auction for terms not exceeding 
99 years. The total revenue from land sales and rents amounted, 
during 1935, to £69,015 (rents of land, £56,890; land sales, farms 
£9,247, township plots £2,878). Farm grants comprising an 
aggregate of 27,424 acres (including an area of 4,861 acres the 
subject of exchanges) were sold during the year. 


Native reserves were proclaimed in 1926, and at present cover 
48,345 square miles. The Kenya and Commission, which sub- 
mitted its report in 1934, made recommendations for additions to 
native reserves. When these proposals have been carried out the 


total area of native reserves will be approximately 51,221 square 
miles. 


In addition there are 119,801 square miles comprising the Northern 
Frontier District, Turkana, and an extension from Uganda which 
are occupied by natives. 


Agriculture and Live Stock. 


Of the main products of the Colony, sisal, tea, wheat, pyrethrum, 
andessential oils are grown exclusively by Europeans. Coffee was for- 
merly grown exclusively by Europeans, but Africans are now being en- 
couraged to grow it in small experimental blocks under licence and 
strict supervision in certain defined areas. Maize, sugar-cane, wattle, 
Numerous kinds of beans, potatoes, and fruit are produced by 
Europeans, Indians, and Africans. Cotton, sorghums, millets, 
Miscellaneous root crops, and other crops are grown almost ex- 
clusively by Africans in their reserves. 

Prices of some primary products registered an appreciable ad- 
vance during the year, though this improvement was not felt in the 
*offee and maize industries which preponderate in Kenya. 
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No agricultural census was taken in 1935. The following statis- 
tics indicate the position in the more important secticns of the 
industry as compared with 1934 :— 


1935. 1934. 
*Coffee 
(Production estimate, European farms only) 234,445 cwt. 235,009 cwt. 
*Maize » 5 A 969,485 bags. 746,893 bags. 
*Wheat is iy S 180,205 4, 145,581 ,, 
Sisal fibre... as ae : (Exports) 32,136 tons. 24,016 tons. 
Tea Se ... (Receipts into stockroom) 6,301,371 Ib. 3,607,768 Ib. 
Sugar ede ee i sy 12,629 tons. 8,409 tons. 
*Cotton... ee ose ie (Exports) 8,774 bales. 6.750 bales. 
Wattle bark an aie s35 a 223,138 cwt. 258,177 cwt. 
Wattle extract ... ree oe ps 101,888 ,, 49.734 ,. 
Hides 05 te ees 2 80.684 ,, 100,651 ,, 
Butter os 16,287 ,, 11,330 ,, 


* Crop season, 1934-35 and 1933-34. 


The following table shows the animal products sold by Europeans 
during the census years 1930-1931 to 1933-1934 :— 


Milk 
(whole). Cream. Butterfat. Butter. Cheese. Ghee. Wool. 
gal. gal. lb. bb wb. Wb. lb. 


1933-34 939,434 85,678 754,808 307,349 140,635 35,708 931,330 
1932-33 1,138,743 73,389 923,042 350,505 155,525 47,110 721,542 
1931-32 1,018,868 77,063 675,910 285,320 111,582 96,471 813,662 
1930-31 1,101,704 145,796 614,790 312,694 131,168 114,527 654,846 


ORGANIZATION OF PRODUCTION. 


With regard to European production, the cultivation of cereals, 
pulses, essential oil crops, etc., and the production of animal 
products is chiefly in the hands of individual farmers. The actual 
manufacture of butter is largely undertaken by co-operative 
creameries. Coffee is produced partly by companies but mainly 
by individual planters. The production of sisal, tea and sugar 
is conducted mainly by companies. 


In respect of African agriculture, production is almost entirely 
in the hands of peasant families who, in the main, cultivate sufficient 
crops to supply their food requirements, together ‘with a surplus 
which they sell in order to obtain money for their other needs. 


Inp1an AGRICULTURE. 


Indian agriculture is limited to the Kibos-Miwani area in the 
Nyanza Province and to small scattered areas in the Central and 
Coast Provinces. No recent figures are available as to areas and 
production, but the total is small. 


Native AGRICULTURE. 


Considerable progress in agricultural development has been 
achieved during recent years through improvement, by breeding, 
selection, and importations, in the quality and variety of crops 
grown, through improved cultural methods, and by means of better 
marketing methods. The benefits from the trials of new and better 
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crops conducted in former years are now becoming apparent. The 
prevention of soil erosion in the reserves continued to receive 
attention and the successful reclamation of many swamps in the 
Central Province has aroused the keen interest of the natives. 


Improvement of crops largely depends upon ample supplies of 
seed of high yielding quality and in the past this was provided 
from public funds. Local Native Councils have now provided land 
and funds for seed farms in most agricultural districts. These 
farms have proved their value and will be extended as circum- 
stances permit. Local Native Councils also vote funds for the 
payment of a certain number of African Agricultural Instructors. 


Native agricultural schools have been established near Nairobi, 
mainly for the Kikuyu and Ukamba Provinces, and at Bukura 
for the Nyanza and Rift Valley Provinces. At these schools 
improved methods of crop and animal husbandry are taught. 
Particular attention is devoted to mixed farming in small-holdings, 
due regard being paid to a proper rotation of crops designed to 
maintain soil fertility. The pupils are also taught to make proper 
use on the land of the live stock kept in the farmyards. Instruction 
is also given in the prevention of soil erosion. 


Five veterinary training centres are now in full operation and a 
sixth is being commenced. - The various branches of the manage- 
ment of cattle and treatment of disease are taught and, because 
quarantine stations are centred on these schools, facilities are 
given for instruction in the control of disease. Under supervision, 
pupils carry out inoculation of cattle and other veterinary work. 


An important branch of work in native reserves is the improvement 
of the methods of marketing of native produce with the main object 
of securing fair market value for produce not consumed domestically. 
Inspection services now cover beans, maize, potatoes, and wattle 
bark, over the whole of the Central Province ; and beans, ground 
nuts, and maize in Nyanza. It is hoped that a means will shortly 
be found of restricting marketing by the native producer to gazetted 
buying centres. At a number of large trading centres stores have 
been erected by Local Native Councils, at which produce is collected 
for sale in bulk. Legislation has now been passed to provide for the 
issue of exclusive buying licences for a limited period in cases where 
such action is necessary in order to encourage the introduction of a 
new industry or process. 


Propaganda for the better preparation of hides and skins con- 
tinues. The premium offered for shade-dried as compared with 
sun-dried hides is now sufficient to induce natives to undertake the 
extra work involved in the preparation of shade-dried hides. 


The presence of disease necessitates the strict administration of 
quarantine regulations prohibiting the movement of cattle from 
Native reserves, except through authorized quarantine stations, 
but sufficient movement is permitted to supply market requirements. 
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Mineral. 

Considerable progress was made in the Nyanza and Masai Provinces 
in mining development and production, but prospecting operations 
showed some signs of being less extensive than during the previous 
year, due mainly to the political unrest created by the Italo- 
Abyssinian dispute having an adverse effect on the supply of funds 
for any large exploration ventures. 

The year under review might be said to have been one of consolida- 
tion of gains, and those who had made discoveries generally found it 
necessary to employ all their resources on the large programmes of 
development instituted to bring such discoveries to fruition. 
Relations between various races working on and in the vicinity of 
mines continued to be harmonious and most satisfactory. 

A grant of money was received on very favourable terms from the 
Colonial Development Fund for the improvement of road communica- 
tions, mainly in the mining areas, and the assistance thus afforded 
will greatly enhance the attractiveness of the Kenya mining areas as 
the consequential saving on transport costs becomes manifest. 

In addition to prospecting and mining activities in the Nyanza 
and Masai Provinces, considerable interest was shown in the possi- 
bilities of other parts of Kenya, which in many instances remained 
unexplored. An Exclusive Prospecting Licence covering an asbestos 
find in the Central Province was granted, and the known mineralized 
areas near the seaboard of the Indian Ocean have been the subject 
of several inquiries. 

Towards the latter part of the year a geological survey of a portion 
of Area No. 2 in the Nyanza Province was inaugurated, and was 
being rapidly proceeded with when the year closed. 

It has been computed that some 7,000 labourers found employment 
on mine surface works, and nearly 5,000 labourers were employed 
underground. 

Provisional statistics from the Commissioner of Mines reflect a 
total expenditure on mining in Kenya exceeding £860,000 for the 
year, compared with an amount of £446,512 for the previous year 
(1934). This is a gratifying increase of nearly 100 per cent. The 
increased production, exceeding £160,000 in value, also reflects an 
increase of nearly 100 per cent. on the previous year, and the general 
outlook is considered most promising. 


The following table illustrates the extent of mining activities :— 
Approximate percentage 


Class of Right or Title. Sq. miles of total. 
Claims mae oh Bes es ths 81 5-68 
Exclusive Prospective Licences ... «+ 1,345-36 94-31 
Leases (applied for and may be granted) 17 01 
The mineral production in 1934 and 1935 was : 
1934 1935 

Quantity. Value £ Quantity. Falue £ 
Gold... «12,110 fine oz. 83,617 23,009 fine oz. 162,904 
Silver... tee” 21,9698, 5,3. 193 3,743 4,5 475 
Lime... a 800 tons 800 2,280 tons 3,600 


Marble ... vee 500 yy 5,000 30, 134 
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Beer and stout.—The manufacture of these beverages is in the 
hands of a company, and the number of standard gallons produced 
in 1935 amounted to 128,063. 

Soap is manufactured by companies mainly situated on the 
coast, and exports of local manufacture during the year amounted 
to 12,919 cwt. valued at £11,588. 

Aluminium hollow-ware-—The progress of local manufacture is 
reflected in the following figures :— 


Exports of Local 

Imports. Manufacture 

Tons. £ Tons. £ 

19390... av eer fee 89 14,470 3 444 
1931... ee oon aes 12 2,322 18 2,935 
1932... aoe eee ee 2 957 21 4,771 
1933... oe Pry tse 3 827 34 6,951 
1934... ee a oe 2 667 66 12,602 
1935. 5 1,058 81 13,460 

VII. COMMERCE. 
General. 


Because Kenya and Uganda are one administrative unit for the 
purposes of Customs, an accurate estimate of the balance of trade 
of the territories individually is impracticable. On the one hand, 
Kenya is largely a distributing centre and, on the other, the overseas 
trade of Uganda passes, in the main, through Mombasa, the principal 
port of Kenya. In addition, produce originating in Tanganyika 
Territory amounting in value to £721,192 was transported through 
Kenya and shipped at Mombasa during the year, and goods imported 
into Kenya and subsequently transferred to Tanganyika Territory 
in 1935 were valued at £743,997. The combined value of trade 
imports and total exports (i.e., exports of domestic produce and 
re-exports) of Kenya and Uganda for the year 1935 amounted to 
£14,946,123 as compared with £12,929,562 in 1934 and £11,993,318 
in 1933, the total volume of trade of all classes, including importa- 
tions on Government account, transit and transhipment traffic, 
being valued at £15,814,079 as against £13,483,079 in 1934 and 
£12,471,539 in 1933. The value of total imports during the year 
was £6,641,345 as against £5,708,025 in 1934, an increase of £933,320 
or 16:35 per cent. Exports ‘of the domestic produce of the 
territories were valued at £6,608,836, as compared with £5,683,637 
in 1934, Of this total, goods to the value of £2,978,307 originated 
in Kenya, the domestic exports of Uganda calculated in terms of 
the f.o.b. value at the port of final shipment from the two territories 
being valued at £3,630,529. Bonded stocks on hand at 3lst 
December, 1935, amounted to £243,416 or £71,987 more than the 
value of goods remaining on hand in bonded warehouses at the end 
of the previous year. 
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So far as the export trade in Kenya produce is concerned, an 
increase in value of £1,068,436 or 56 per cent. as compared with 
exports during the previous year is recorded. Coffee exports 
increased by 171,313 cwt. in quantity and £438,037 in value, maize 
by 758,647 cwt. in quantity and £80,211 in value, sugar by 11,188 
cwt. in quantity and decreased by £5,494 in value, sodium carbon- 
ate increased by 7,891 cwt. in quantity and £35,335 in value, sisal 
increased by 8,694 tons in quantity and £120,487 in value, tea 
increased by 22,993 cwt. and £104,985, cotton by 16,671 centals and 
£47,843, and gold bullion by 12,797 troy oz. in quantity and £95,575 
in value. Decreases were recorded in hides, ivory, and cedar slats. 


The import and export trade of Kenya as evidenced by the 
statistical returns and customs revenue receipts during the yearl935 
reflects some expansion in the measure of recovery instanced by the 
figures of the preceding year and movement of Kenya produce to 
Uganda and Tanganyika Territory have been maintained, as also 
has the local market for the consumption of locally produced 
commodities. 


The entrepdt trade of Mombasa has increased to the benefit of 
port revenues and the carrying trade generally, and gold mining 
has further strengthened its entry into the internal and external 
economic life of the territory. 


Net collections of customs revenve amounted to £1,088,089, as 
compared with £979,092 in 1934. Of this sum, £690,331 was allo- 
eated to Kenya and £397,758 to Uganda. 


Imports. 


The following statement gives particulars of the countrics from 
which imports have originated during the last three years, the main 
articles of importation from the countries enumerated being shown 
in each case :— 


Percentage of 
Country. Import Trade. Main Items. 
1933. 1934. 1935. 

United Kingdom 35-28 37-66 37-00 Ale, beer, stout, ete., biscuits, con- 
fectionery, provisions, gin, whisky, 
cigarettes, cement, iron and steel 
and manufactures thereof, alu- 
minium, tin and manufactures 
thereof, tools, cutlery, hardware, 
ete., electrical goods and appara- 
tus. machinery, cotton  piece- 
goods, woollen and artificial silk 
goods, wearing apparel, chemicals, 
drugs, paints, soap, oils, stationery, 
ete., bicycles, moter-cars, lorries 
and parts, tyres, polishes, books, 
brushes, explosives, guns and 
Tiflea, cosmetics, toys, ete. 

fadia a = =6- 5-37 5-59 Rice, wheat flour, cotton piece 
goods, jute bags and sacks. 
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Percentage of 
Country. Import Trade. Main Items. 
1933. 1934, 1935. 


Union of South 2-44 1-56 1-64 Coal. 


Africa. 

Canada «=: 90 1:43 1:65 Motor-cars, lorries, and parts and 

tyres. 

Tanganyika 13-14 14-59 12-54 Rice, ghee, tobacco and cigarettes, 
Mandated. copra, coffee, cotton, and hides 
Territory. and skins. 

Other British 1:16 0-32 0-58 Fruit, provisions, etc. 

Possessions. 





Total British 63-42 60-93 59-00 





Empire. 

Germany we = 18 3-48 4°44 Beer, tools, machinery, cotton 
blankets, stationery, etc., cycle 
parts, lamps. 

Belgo-Luxemburg 1-85 1-68 1-95 Corrugated iron, machinery, cotton 

Economic blankets. 
Union. 

France re ty 3 1-10 1:06 Brandy, wines, cotton blankets, 
tyres. 

Italy wc. 218 1-08 0-53 Wines, cotton and woollen blankets, 
apparel, cotton and woollen piece- 
goods. 

Netherlands ... 3-43 1:39 0-91 Tobacco, beer, cotton piece-goods 
and blankets. 

Japan 12-92 15-00 15-17 Cotton and silk piece-goods, tyres, 
_cement, wearing apparel, boots 
and shoes. 

Persia we 2°97 4°14 4°33 Fuel oil, petrol and kerosene. 

United States of 4-34 6-1l 7-64 Motor vehicles, oil, petrol, kerosene, 

America, and tyres. 
Dutch East 1-83 1:77 1-42 Fuel oil, petrol and kerosene. 
Indies. 


Other Foreign 3-74. ~—«-3-32.-~=—S« 3°55 Milk, matches, piece-goods, ete. 
Countries. 


Total Foreign 36-58 39-07 41-00 
Countries. 


Cotton Textiles.—During 1935 the value of cotton textiles imported 
was £877,279 or 13-21 per cent. of all goods imported. Transfers 
to Uganda were valued at £381,205. 


The average value per yard of imported cotton textiles was 
3d. for each of the years 1933, 1934 and 1935; cotton blankets 
showing a value per blanket of 1s. 2-6d. in 1935 as against 1s. 3-7d. 
in 1934 and 1s. 2-9d. in 1933. 


Importations from Japan show an increase in value as compared 
With importations from all other sources amounting in 1935 to 
70 per cent. of the total textile trade as compared with 64 per cent. 
in 1934 and 51 per cent. in 1933. The share of the United Kingdom 
m this trade has slightly increased in value and the increase in 
importations from Japan has been mainly at the expense of all other 
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foreign countries with the exception of Germany. If calculations 
are made on a yardage basis, however, the dominant position of 
Japan in this trade is accentuated. 

Czechoslovakia, Holland, and Germany provided the bulk of 
imported cotton blankets, grey sheeting (americani) being supplied 
mainly by Japan. 

Artificial and Natural Silk Textiles—Imports of artificial silk . 
goods were valued at £65,029 and natural silk goods at £46,072 of 
which totals Japan supplied £57,647 and £38,589 respectively. 
The total linear yardage was 3,144,102 in the case of artificial silk 
and 1,152,608 in the case of silk, and of these totals 2,979,048 and 
1,030,358 respectively originated in Japan. Imports of artificial 
silk from the United Kingdom were valued at £4,222 and imports 
of natural silk at £360. 

Vehicles and Tyres.—The details of the principal imports for the 
year 1935 are as follows :— 











(a) Vehicles : 

Country of Origin. Bicycles. Motor-cars. Motor-car Motor 
United Kingdom «. No. 5,889 479 _ 148 
Value (£) 22,734 64,920 16,022 25,302 
Canada ... Es wa. No. —_ 235 _ 351 
Value (£) _ 32,192 7,261 38,881 

Japan ... aed a. No. 2,347 _ _ = 

Value (£) 3,071 _- 905 _ 
United States of America No. 1 508 _ 617 
Value (£) 3 64,771 33,163 74,840 
Other countrics we No. 12 17 _ 65 
Value (£) 63 1,924 4,033 19,079 
Total... ... No. 8,249 1,239 = 1,181 
Value (£) 25,871 163,807 61,384 -158,102 

(b) Tyres. 
Car covers. Bicycle covers. Lorry covers. 

United Kingdom a. No. 7,652 81,035 2,426 
Value (£) 13,864 7,979 11,900 
Canada ... des w. No. 4,916 — 1,774 
Value (£) 5,702 far 7,000 
Japan... cee ve Now 282 24,236 320 
Value (£) 305 1,240 966 
United States of America No. 2,704 _— 1,023 
Value (£) 6,117 — 4,239 
Other countries . No. 839 22,580 315 
Value (£) 2,772 4,556 8,109 
Total... «. No. 16,293 127,851 6,458 
Value (£) 27,760 13,775 32,214 





Building Materials—Increases are recorded in importations 
of building materials during the year under review. Cement 
imports increased to 19,821 tons valued at £41,453, of which the 
United Kingdom supplied 14,185 tons valued at £32,875 and Japan 
4,940 tons valued at £6,715. 
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Cement clinker imported was 4,974 tons valued at £6,685, as 
compared with 4,468 tons valued at £6,172 in 1934, the country 
dorign being the United Kingdom. 

Galvanized iron imports were 5,754 tons valued at £78,283, 
Kegium supplying 5,015 tons and the United Kingdom 1707 tons 
valued at £67,116 and £10,654 respectively. 


Re-Exports, Transit and Transhipment Trade. 

Thevalue of goods re-exported during 1935 amounted to £2,807,630 
or31-4 per cent. of the total value of trade imports, as compared 
With £1,821,505 or 33-6 per cent. in 1934. Transit and tranship- 
ment traffic reached the values of £71,300 and £404,968 respectively, 
ss against £72,723 and £197,189 in 1934. 


Exports. 

The domestic exports of Kenya and Uganda are mainly agricul- 
tural, the principal exceptions being carbonate of soda procured at 
lake Magadi in Kenya and tin ore mined in Uganda, and gold 
bullion mined in both territories, and were valued at £6,608,836, as 
compared with £5,683,637 in 1934, an increase of 16-3 per cent. 

The following table indicates the overseas distribution of the 
Principal articles of export during the year under review :— 
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Comparative details of the main domestic exports are as follows :— 


Cotton. 
Kenya produce ... es +» Centals 
Value (£)... 
Uganda produce cee +. Centals ... 
Value (£)... 
Average value per cental ... 
Cotton seed. 
Kenya produce... ie «. Tons mee 
Value (£)... 
Uganda produce oe «- Tone... 
Value (£)... 
Average value per ton ... 
Coffee. 
(a) Hulled. 
Kenya produce... ee se Cwt. ee 
Value (£)... 
Uganda produce Cwt. ie 
Value (£)... 
Average value per cwt. . 
(b) Parchment. 
Kenya produce ... ose ae Cwt. one 
Value (£)... 
Uganda produce bie a. Cwt. ae 
Value (£)... 
Average value per cwt. ... . 
(c) Unhulled shar). 
Kenya produce .. . ces 
Value (£)... 
Uganda produce aes ve Cwt. aes 
Value (£)... 
Average value per cwt. 
Maize. 
Kenya produce ... eee ve Cwt. ae 
Value (£)... 
Uganda produce oe ve Cwt. ° 
Value (£)... 
Ghee. 
Kenya produce ... ee a. Cwt. a5 
Value (£)... 
Uganda produce ae vee Cwt. . 
Value (£)... 
Sugar (refined). 
Kenya produce ... Ne ve Cwt. oes 
Value (£)... 
Uganda produce os ae Cwt. ; 
Value (£)... 
Tea. 
Kenya produce... ee ee Cwt. ae 
Value (£)... 
Uganda produce os ve Cwt. 


Value (£)... 


1933. 


10,660 
23,584 
1,179,315 
2,682,210 


£2.6.6 


103 

309 

81,274 

262,539 
£3.4.7 


247,269 
823,708 
100,116 
210,161 
£2.19.7 


291 
712 
273 
437 
£2.0.9 


9,412 
6,777 
55 
40 


£0.14.5 


1,131,549 
212,699 
1,620 
287 


82,214 
66,735 
144,229 
128,802 


17,462 
76,667 
269 
1,355 


1934. 


11,748 
28,483 
1,142,568 
2,927,796 
£2.11.3 


291 

694 

35,689 

85,947 
£2.8.2 


177,459 
485,521 
153,556 
292,205 
£2.7.0 


712,735 

57,511 
294,685 
240,593 


1935. 


28,418 
76,326 
1,012,968 
2,822,739 
£2.15.8 


1,202 
3,210 
50,685 
135,779 
£2.13.7 


341,642 
916,574 
125,689 
230,950 
£2.9.1 


213 
451 


£2.24 


16,217 
12,771 
17° 
26 
£0.15.9 


1,198,605 
184,965 


83,923 
52,017 
253,951 
168,358 


45,108 
217,047 
338 
1,894 
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Tobacco (unmanufactured). 1933. 1934. 19385. 
Kenya produce ... te «Lb. ass 11,991 3,364 438 
Value (£)... 293 73 8 
Uganda produce ess «Lb. «=. 469,750 912,346 479,220 
Value (£)... 16,338 26,307 15,705 
Timber. 
Kenya produce... ... Cub. ft... 68,539 += 76,098 +~—89,019 
Value (£)... 16,243 15,015 16,333 
Uganda produce wae Cub. ft... 16,433 31,611 «217,816 
Value (£)... 3,438 8,204 4,556 
Senme seed. 
Kenya produce... kee «. Tons ree 3,242 1,529 1,959 
Value (£)... 36,761 16,162 20,917 
Uganda produce oe «. Tons en 2,659 1,375 1,620 
: Value (£)... 30,382 14,264 17,629 
Hides (dry and dry salted). 
(a) Sun-dried. 
Kenya produce ... “hs we Cwt. ose 91,733* 80,618 54,340 
Value (£)... 132,103 125,428 86,111 
Uganda produce Cwt. oe 13,325* 13,432 12,070 
Value (£)... 20,196 22,705 22,542 
(b) Shade-dried. 
Kenya produce ... se we Cwt. oe bg 20,033 26,344 
Value (£)... 43,122 57,427 
Uganda produce tes we Cwt. ees BA 2,604 2,006 
Value (£)... 4,590 3,655 
~ | Skins (Sheep and Goat). 
Kenya produce... ea a. No. ... 960,610 979,585 1,190,251 
. Value (£)... 20,496 26,089 35,849 
! Uganda produce bee «. No. ibe 79,700 83,399 132,797 
‘ Value (£)... 2,150 1,937 4,642 
+ Teory. 5 
+ Kenya produce... 9. wee Cw. a 318 368 328 
. Value (£)... 8,289 10,393 10,377 
Uganda produce wad a. Cwt. ee 522 453 588 
' Value (£)... 13,290 12,736 18,440 
Gold bullion. 
Kenya produce... —... .. Oz. Troy... 14,111 14,759 27,556 
Value (£)... 63,100 69,422 164,997 
Uganda produce tee «+ Oz. Troy... 1,083 6,621 6,012 
Value (£)... 6,352 36,618 34,905 


* Figures for 1933 cover both sun-dried and shade-dried. 


Inter-Territorial Trade. 


In addition to the foreign trade of Uganda, virtually the whole 
of which passes via Kenya either in transit to or from Mombasa or 
through the intermediary markets of Kenya, a considerable trans- 

tier traffic in local produce exists. During 1935, the value of 
local produce sent from Kenya to Uganda amounted to £167,356, as 
Compared with £151,648 in 1934, and £121,291 in 1933, the principal 
Commodities involved being soap, wheat meal and flour, maize meal 
and flour, beer, tea, timber, coconut oil and aluminium hollow- 
Ware. The value of Kenya produce exported to Tanganyika Terri- 
tory amounted to £167,745, as compared with £169,461 in 1934. 
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Under the Customs Agreement of 1927 the free interchange of 
imported goods between Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika Territory 
is allowed, the value of imported merchandise transferred from 
Kenya-Uganda to Tanganyika Territory during 1935 amounting to 
£707,705 (including specie valued at £102,155) and the total Customs 
duty collected by the Kenya and Uganda Customs Administration 
and transferred to Tanganyika Territory under this Agreement 
reached a figure of £141,456. Traffic in imported goods in the reverse 
direction was valued at £80,660 (including specie to the value of 
£25,125) the Customs duty involved being £11,478. Tanganyika 
Territory produce passing through Kenya for shipment at Mombasa 
amounted in value to £721,192. 


Air Traffic. R 
Considerable use of the Customs aerodromes established at 
Mombasa, Nairobi, Kisumu, and Entebbe was made by aircraft on 
foreign service during the year and comparative figures are as 
follows :— 














Landed. Shipped. 
n 

Year. | vumber| Numer | value of Unluded| wumber| Number | vatue of Inet! 
of craft cargo bullion of craft. of Be | bullion 

* | passengers. 9° | value. "| passengers. Oe. value. 

£ £ Plies: 

1933 477 500 18,692 | 11,681 460 491 109,572 | 89,981 
1934 672 577 21,480 | 12,819 541 617 172,942 | 158,367 


1935 969 956 20,720 | 1,479 899 791 262,211 | 250,904 





Excise and Beer Duties. 

The co-ordination and allocation of Excise duties between Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika Territory is covered by the Excise Duties 
Agreements Ordinance, 1931, and the Excise Duties Ordinance, 1935. 
The rates of duty imposed during the year were as follows :— 


Shs. Cts. 
Sugar ark aor .» 1 00 per ewt. 
Tea sage oe sts 10 per Ib. 
Cigarettes... ina ae 75 per Ib. from 1/1/35 
125 ,, 4, 27/6/35 
Manufactured tobacco ve 50, 2 1/1/35 
125 ,, » 27/6/35 
Beer... ie ar ... 40° 00 per standard barrel of 


36 gallons. 


The following statement gives particulars of the allocation of 
Excise duties during the year under review, according to territories 
of production and consumption :— 
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Country of Consumption. 
Kenya. Uganda. Tanganyika Total. 
Territory. 

Sugar: £ £ £ £ 
Kenya produce 6,871 137 343 7,351 
Uganda, 5,626 5,980 4,687 16,293 
Tanganyika Territory ‘produce _ _ _ _ 

transferred. —_— 
Total +» 12,497 6,117 5,030 23,644 
Tea: 
Kenya produce 3,931 1,537 1,626 7,094 
U os phe ove se 47 696 2 745 
Tanganyika Territory produce _ _ _ _ 
transferred. ———— — 
Total... 3,978 2,233 1,628 7,839 
Tobacco and Cigarettes: 
Kenya produce ae 38 1 —_ 39 
Uganda axe -- 2,666 20,221 3,880 26,767 
Tanganyika Territory produce 188 9,142 _ 9,330 
transferred. 
Total eee 2,892 29,364 3,880 36,136 
Beer: — 
Kenya produce ose 5 5,429 964 363 6,756 
Tanganyika Territory "produce 35 _ — 35 
transferred. —_—_—- 
Total ... eee ts we 5,464 964 363 6,791 
Grand Total ++-£24,831 £38,678 £10,901 £74,410 
Ivory. 


Two sales by public auction of Kenya and Uganda Government 
ivory were undertaken by the Customs department during the year. 
The total weight of ivory sold was 72,274 lb. (Kenya 22,773 lb., 
Uganda. 49,501 Ib.) and the total amount realized was "g22, 487 
(Kenya £7,110, Uganda £15,377). 


VIII. WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 
Wages. 
An analysis recently made of the records of 500 registered domestic 


servants shows that the prevailing wage-rates are approximately 
88 follows :— 


Range. Average. 
Shs. per month. Shs. per month. 

Cooks 20 to 80 28/50 
House boys oe 15 ,, 50 18 
Dhobies_... oie sais -. 20 ,, 50 25 
Kitchen boys a an on 8 ,, 25 14 
Garden boys ae ae Be 8 ,, 25 14 
Nurses vs sie 20 ,, 60 34 
Chauffeurs .. 25 ,, 100 30 


The above figures tee to eatiated ruling ratesin 1934. There 
are no data available for 1935, but there is no reason to believe 
that wages have declined. It is safe to assume that they have be- 
Come more or less stabilised at the 1934 rates. The figures are 
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inclusive, rations being provided by the servants. The rates of 
wages paid to unskilled labourers varies from Shs.6 to Sha.l4 
per month, plus rations. The rate varies according to the clas 
of work performed, e.g., underground workers in a mine would 
receive higher wages than those who work on the surface. These 
rates are considerably less than those which prevailed in 1929. 
Since Kenya first began to feel the force of the world depression 
in 1930, there has been a general downward tendency, which has 
also manifested itself in the wages of Europeans and Indians engaged 
in commerce, and in the remuneration of skilled labour generally. 


Cost of Living. 


Figures relating to the cost of living were collated by the 
Statistical Department annually from 1927 until 1933. At the end 
of the latter year, however, owing to the necessity for economy, 
the Department, as previously constituted, was abolished. Con- 
sequently index numbers showing the general trend of the commodity 
price-levels since then are not available. 

The following table shows the approximate retail cost in 
Nairobi in December, 1935, of a number of the more common 
commodities :— 





Shs. Cis. 
Bread oth one aes aoe oe ose per lb. 35 
Flour, Ist grade (imported) sas eee ee mA 32 
Flour, Ist ,, (local) ... nae mae See 3 25 
Flour, 2nd _ ,, 55. a ae ae zee a 21 
Tea (imported)... eee Ae ae de sy 3 
Tea Ist grade (local) ae whee oe eee a 1 
Tea 2nd ,, aa de Pe Sid iy ae 1 
Tea 3rd, is Pa as ase Res ie 1 
Sugar, white, Ist grade (local) ... ore vee os 
Sugar, white, 2nd_,, a ee ake ae ae 
Jam (imported) ... oe kes ee eve s 1 
Jam (local)... . as aie By aie 1 
Dried fruit tee a ass 1 
Coffce, ground, loose, Ist grade (local) . 1 
Coffee, » 2nd ,, ” 


Condensed milk (imported) 
Butter (local creamery) ... 
Butter (farm) see eer 
Cheese, Ist grade (local) 
Eggs (Native) 

Eggs (European) ... 


i 





Milk, fresh ... 

Beef (average price) 

Pork (average price) See oe Pee} << ‘ee 96 
Mutton (average price) ... a cae ee 7 92 
Sos fishy i fou teehee ee ae aA Te Fs 78 
Lake fish (approx. 1 Ib. each)... one aes ” 51 
Bacon (average price)... ie thee ae re 1 48 

Mean index number (January, 1927 = 1,000) 737* 


* Owing to a typographical error the index number for December: 1934, ¥8 
shown as 906, This should have read 783. 
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The minimum cost of accommodation, including food, in European 
boarding-houses is £7 per month. 

As regards the cost of living for natives, the staple foodstuff is 
maize meal and the average consumption thereof approximately 
2lb. per day, the total cost being approximately Shs.3 per mensem. 
Other foodstuffs, including meat, beans, etc., also form part of the 
native diet, and the amount consumed by one native may be valued 
at roughly Shs.2 per mensem. As rations for labourers are provided 
by employers in kind, the natives themselves are not affected by 
fluctuations in the price. This does not apply to natives living 
in native reserves. Normally, these produce sufficient food for 
themselves and their families, but, during times of famine, foodstuffs 
have to be purchased. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 
European Education. 


Government secondary education is provided at two schools, 
the Prince of Wales School at Kabete for boys and the 
Girls Secondary School in Nairobi. There were 238 pupils in 
these two secondary schools, and the total number of pupils re- 
ceiving education in all Government schools, which are fourteen in 
number, was 1,121 at the end of the year. Ofthese, 442 were boarders 
and 679 day scholars, and 690 were boys and 431 girls. There were 
eighteen private schools with a total of 709 pupils. Three of these 
rank as secondary schools, though many pupils in them are in the 
primary stage only. Two preparatory schools for boys (total roll 97) 
Prepare pupils for entrance to public schools overseas. Fe 


Indian and Goan Education. 


There are two large Government secondary schools for Indian boys, 
one in Nairobi and the other in Mombasa. The organization makes 
4 necessary to include a large number of primary pupils in both 
these schools. Altogether the roll of these two institutions is 1,221. 
The total roll in the remaining Government Indian schools is 1,952 
of whom 1,425 are boys and 527 are girls. There are boarding 
facilities at one school only, the Secondary School, Nairobi, which has 
26 boarders. After taking the Preliminary Cambridge examination, 
pupils may proceed to the Junior Cambridge and, later, the London 
Matriculation examinations. 

During the year under review, 48 schools in various parts of the 
country were in receipt of a grant-in-aid; in these schools there 
Were 3,454 pupils. One school only was of secondary status. 
In fourteen unaided schools there was a total roll of 665. 

Altogether in non-Government Indian schools there were 4,119 
pupils, of whom 1,799 were boys and 2,320 girls. 


Arab Education. 


_ Arab schools exist at Shimo la Tewa (where secondary education 
18 concentrated), at Malindi and at Mombasa. There are two 
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out-schools connected with the Ali bin Salim School, Malindi, and 
there is a small night school at Lamu. There were 489 pupils, of 
whom six were girls, on the roll of the Arab schools. 


Of four candidates who entered for the Junior Cambridge examina- 
tion one passed, and of ten candidates who entered for the 
Preliminary examination five passed. 


African Education. 


The Local Native Councils continue to show great interest in 
educational development and contributed the sum of £5,830 towards 
the maintenance of Government African schools, and £3,311 in 
capital expenditure. 


Secondary education remains under the control of the Missions, 
the Alliance High School at Kikuyu catering for pupils from schools 
of the Protestant Alliance of Missions, and the Catholic Training 
School at Kabaa for pupils from Catholic schools. These two 
schools have a total roll of 201. 


There were thirteen central Government African schools with 
a total roll of 1,682, 36 village schools with 2,408, and two 
agricultural schools with 105. The Jeanes School at Kabete 
continues to train visiting teachers, and lower primary teachers, 
The roll was 54 men and 37 women. The number of technical 
apprentices at the Native Industrial Training Depot was 277. 


During the year the sum of £37,268 was expended on grants-in-aid 
from central funds. This sum together with the sum of £4,932 
contributed by Local Native Councils assisted 304 African schools 
which had a total roll of 35,937 pupils. In addition there were 
1,113 schools with a roll of 56,448 pupils which were ‘not in receipt 
of any financial assistance. 


Administration. 


At the close of the year the staff consisted of the Director, 
the Chief Inspector of Schools the Supervisor of Technical 
Education, and five Inspectors of Schools. Inspectors were 
stationed at the Coast, Nairobi, Kikuyu, and Nyanza. 


The Advisory Councils for European, Indian and African Educa- 
tion, respectively, and the various School Committees for European 
and Indian Schools, met and rendered valuable service in advising 
the Director. Seven District Education Boards were inaugurated in 
the more densely populated districts for the supervision of African 
elementary schools. The boards consist of Government officials, 
missionaries of the district concerned and African representatives of 
the Local Native Councils. 
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Cambridge Junior. 
Europeans. Goans and Indians. Arabs. 

Year. Entered. Passed. Entered. Passed. Entered. Passed. 
1929 51 23 38 20 _ _ 
1930 47 25 47 21 = =a 
1931 43 16 90 58 _ _ 
1932 “4 26 109 52 = _ 
1933 58 46 104 64 6 3 
1934 48 31 143 56 5 3 
1935 20 16 181 17 4 1 

Cambridge School Certificate.* 
1929 9 6 _ _- - _ 
1930 16 6 — = — _ 
1931 20 14 _ or _ _ 
1932 20 14 = = = = 
1933 26 15 = - Es = 
1934 38 28 5 _ a _— 
1935 25 23 4 3 = _ 


* A pass with the necessary credits gives London Matricuiation exemption. 
London Matriculation Examination. 


1929 _- _ 16 4 _ _ 
1930 - _ 29 5 _ _ 
1931 _— _ 21 14 _ - 
1932 _ _- 14 8 _— _ 
1933 _ _ 50 28 _ _- 
193%, _ _ 41 2 _ _- 
1985 2 1 68 28 is! _ 


Welfare Institutions. 


The Lady Northey Home for European children is maintained by 
public subscription and fees collected. The Lady Grigg Welfare 
Institutions for Indians and Africans continue their good work. 
The League of Mercy, the British Legion and the Salvation Army 
carry out valuable services on behalf of the needy, especially 
children. As usual the Seaside Holiday Camp for European 
Children was held in Mombasa during the August vacation. A 
considerable number of children from the Highlands were assisted 
to enable them to enjoy a holiday at sea level. Funds to assist 
such causes are raised by voluntary contributions. 


X.— COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Posts. 


The scheme under which the Postal and Telegraph Services of 
Kenya and Uganda were amalgamated with those of Tanganyika in 
1933 continued to work smoothly and satisfactorily. The three years 
during which the amalgamation has now heen in operation have 
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established conclusively that it has been a success, both financially 
and in every other respect. Post Office operations in Kenya 
resulted in an excess of cash revenue over recurrent expenditure of 
£64,872, an increase of £11,009 over 1934. 

A new pictorial issue of postage and revenue stamps, common to 
the three territories, was placed on sale on Ist May. The intro- 
duction of a “common ’”’ stamp has proved a decided convenience 
not only to the department, but also to the public. 

In common with the rest of the Empire, Kenya, Uganda and 
Tanganyika placed on sale four denominations of special stamps 
designed to commemorate King George V’s Silver Jubilee. 

During 1935, business continued to show an upward trend, and 
this has been reflected in practically all branches of the Post Office 
service. 

The air mail service, operated by Imperial Airways, was duplicated 
and was maintained with creditable regularity during the first nine 
months of the year but, owing to climatic and other reasons, there 
were some delays during the last quarter. 

The Nairobi-Mombasa-Tanga-Zanzibar-Dar es Salaam internal air 
service, conducted as a feeder to the main Imperial Airways’ service, 
was very efficiently maintained by the contractors, Messrs. Wilson 
Airways, Limited. 

The air mail postage rate to United Kingdom, India and certain 
other countries was reduced to 50 cents per half ounce. The number 
and weight of the air mail letter packets posted in Kenya amounted 
to 635,700 and 15,700 lb. respectively. Inward air mail corre- 
spondence amounted to 523,600 items weighing 14,900 lb. Approxi- 
mately 31 per cent. of the Colony’s total overseas letter mail 
correspondence was conveyed by air. 

The air parcel service is restricted to Great Britain and Empire 
countries in Southern Africa. During the year 5,498 air parcels 
were posted in the Colony and 3,668 received. 

The air mail money order service is confined to Great Britain and 
India. During the year 2,269 air mail money orders, having a total 
value of £19,365, were issued. This was a very substantial increase 
on the previous year. The number and value of air mail orders 
paid was 125 and £1,042 respectively. 

The various overseas surface transport mail services were fairly 
regular during the year. There were 70 mails despatched to, and 
55 mails received from, Great Britain, the average time in transit 
between Mombasa and London being approximately eighteen days. 

Internal mail services extend to all parts of the Colony. The 
replacement of African runners by mechanical transport is almost 
completed. 

The estimated total number of letters, postcards, newspapers and 
other packets dealt with during the year was 13,366,000. This 
increase of 5 per cent. over 1934 occurred in spite of a slight reduction 
in correspondence posted in the Colony. 
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The number of parcels handled, inclusive of air mail and cash-on- 
delivery parcels, was 142,000, an increase of 5 per cent. compared 
with 1934. The number of cash-on-delivery parcels dealt with was 
3,935, having a value of £25,406. The inter-State parcel rate 
between Tanganyika and Kenya-Uganda was abolished and replaced 
by a uniform inland rate. 

Money orders issued during the year numbered 23,679 and had a 
value of £127,076. Those paid numbered 16,246 and amounted to 
£73,591. 

British Postal Orders, including the Jubilee Orders, issued and 
paid during the year amounted to 104,496 in number and £56,739 
in value, an increase of 12,180 and £4,571, respectively, over 1934. 


Telegraphs and Telephones. 


The number of inland telegrams transmitted was 284,000, an 
increase of 4 per cent. on the previous year. External telegrams 
numbered 121,000. Telegrams to and from Great Britain numbered 
50,000. Of this external traffic 40,000 were transmitted via Kenya 
Radio. A special Jubilee Letter Telegram service was offered to the 
public for Jubilee week. 

The telephone trunk system was satisfactorily maintained. The 
Uasin Gishu and Trans Nzoia areas were connected to the main 
trunk system through Nakuru. The number of trunk calls made 
during the year increased by 11 per cent. over the previous year to 
121,000. 

A general increase took place in the number of telephones in use, 
and at the end of the year the number of subscribers at the principal 
public exchanges was as follows: Nairobi, 879; Mombasa, 350; 
Nakuru, 61 ; Eldoret, 61. 

The internal telephone and telegraph system comprises 2,783 miles 
of pole route and a wire mileage of 16,214. Most administrative 
centres are connected by telegraph. 

Communication in the Northern Frontier and Turkana areas is 
maintained by a wireless system consisting of ten small stations 
(500 watts), which are maintained and operated by military units 
and handle both military and civil telegrams. 

Telegraph communication overseas is maintained by Cable and 
Wireless, Limited, by means of a submarine cable from Mombasa, 
and a wireless station at Nairobi working direct with England. 
The Company also operates the Coast wireless station at Mombasa, 
at which a 24 hours’ service is maintained. Communications with 
South Africa are also available by a Government land-line. 

A broadcasting station at Nairobi is maintained and operated by 
Cable and Wireless, Limited, and provides a local service under an 
agreement and without direct cost to the Colony. The station 
transmits on wavelengths of 350 metres and 49-5 metres simul- 
taneously. Reception on the medium wave is satisfactory within its 
fective range, but the quality of reception on the short wave varies 
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in different parts of the Colony. The programmes consist of repro- 
duction of gramophone records, British Official Wireless Press, local 
news, market and weather reports, and occasional relays of items 
of interest from the programmes of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion’s Empire station. The number of licensed listeners at the end 


of the year was 1,568, representing an increase of 416 on the previous : 


year. 
On the initiative of the Union of South Africa, a Postal and 
Telecommunication Conference of all countries, British and foreign, 


was held in Southern Africa, at Pretoria. The department was — 


represented. 


Roads. 


Despite several years of financial depression, the roads throughout 
the Colony and Protectorate, and in particular in the main centres. 
have been maintained at a very fair standard, and in many cases 


greatly improved. All the main traffic routes, with the exception of — 


such portions as pass through the towns of Nairobi and Mombasa, 
where the majority of the thoroughfares are now macadamized, are 


built up of laterite. The surfaces are excellent during the greater - 


part of the year except during the heavy rains, when the soft founds- 


tion of the roads tends to collapse into ruts. This temporary damage, : 
however, is very quickly repaired, and it can safely be said that main ‘ 
routes such as Nairobi-Nakuru-Kisumu and Nairobi-Fort Hall- — 


Nyeri-Meru are never impassable. 


Tn the main towns and throughout the greater portion of the settled é 
areas of the Colony the responsible authorities are the various ! 


statutory Local Government bodies; the remaining routes in the 
Colony are under the direct control of the Public Works Department. 
whose recurrent expenditure on this object amounted to £56,293 in 
1935, an increase of £168 on the expenditure in 1934, with capital 
expenditure of £5,386 from revenue and £2,828 from loan funds. 


Harbours. 


The total tonnages (import and export) handled at Kilindini 
Harbour during the years 1934 and 1935 are given below. These 
figures do not include oil imports discharged through the Magadi 
Soda Company’s pipe-lines, nor soda exported from that Company’s 
pier. Coal imports are shown separately. 


Coat Imports. 


1934. 1935. 
53,815 tons. 92,146 tons. 
Imrorts anp Exports OTHER THAN Coat. 
Year. Imports Exports Total 
re BIL tons. BYL tons. BIL tons. 
1934... 9... 274,677 390,467 665,144 
1935... .... 355,697 482,797 838,494 
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The total trade of the Port of Mombasa including Kilindini 
Harbour and the Old Port for the year 1935, as compared with 
1934, is summarized in the following statement :— 


1934. 1935. 
Number of steamships 26 584 663 
Net tonnage of steamers ah 1,902,356 2,090,134 
Imports—B/L tons... oat 335,645 446,856 
Exports 33 ao tee 386,913 511,565 
Passengers landed :~--- 
European see was es 5,977 6,221 
Non-European ee ro 12,739 13,586 
Passengers embarked :-— 
European... aoe us 6,083 6,265 
Non-European aA ze 10,161 11,518 


Shipping. 
The registered tonnage (inwards and outwards) at all Kenya 
seaports during the year as compared with 1934 was as follows :— 


1934. 1935. 
Vanga ... aes see Wes 8,635 8,297 
Fonzi... ne ie ee 8,525 6,435 
Mombasa Af as He 3,871,465 4,226,808 
Kili... kita ae ae 6,917 6,864 
Malindi ... ve ae ae 15,699 14,193 
Lamu... aa et am 38,454 53,990 
Kipini 3,385 3,639 


Railways. 


The carriage of public goods provided a revenue of £2,120,315 
and the tonnage of the traffic amounted to 849,795 tons, as compared 
with £1,958,672 and 728,706 tons in 1934. 


Passenger T'raffic—Revenue from passenger traffic showed a 
decrease on 1934 figures. In 1935, 481,501 passengers contributed 
a revenue of £158,289, while in 1934, 484,138 passengers contributed 
arevenue of £161,541. The following table indicates the numbers 


of passengers travelling in the various classes as compared with 
1934 -— 


Passengers carried. 


Ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. Total. 
1934... oS 7,739 27,002 449,397 484,138 
1935... a 7,555 27,768 446,178 481,501 


The traffic on Lakes Victoria, Kioga, and Albert, and on the River 
Nile, on which Administration services are maintained, is shown 
in the following table :— 


1934. 1935. 
Earnings... o3 Ree £119,057 £135,534 
Working expenditure ... ae £60,245 £64,896 


Tonnage carried ute oe 92,116 106,066 
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Fuel Consumption.—The following figures show the consumption : 
of coal, wood, and oil fuel on the railway during 1935 as compared 
with 1934. 


1934. 1935. 
Tons. Cost. Tons. Cost. 
£ £ 
Coal... we 61,422 66,811 71,156 77,920 
Oil 2s wee aoe 658 1,639 543 1,630 
Wood ... avs + 114,773 37,597 125,021 40,658 


On the lake steamers the figures were :— 


1934. 1935. 
Tons. Cost. Tons. Cost. 
£ £ 
Oil ate ee ae 2,945 7,586 3,289 8,746 
Wood ~ ... aoe sie 7,197 3,370 7,702 3,311 


Railways and Harbours Working Results.—The results of working 
the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours and ancillary 
services during 1935 are shown in the following table :— 


Railways. Harbours. Total. 


£ £ £ 
Earnings ... oe oe eee see 2,384,923 408,922 2,793,845 
Ordinary working expenditure ... s+ 1,088,185 155,646 1,243,831 





Surplus of receipts over ordinary working 1,296,738 253,276 1,550,014 
expenditure. 





Aviation. 


Civil aviation made considerable progress during the year. 
Customs aerodromes exist at Kisumu, Nairobi, and Mombasa, while 
the Government has established twelve other landing grounds for 
regular use. The Government, in addition, maintains a further 
twenty emergency landing grounds, some of which may in due course, 
as improvements and enlargements are made, be approved for 
regular use. Licenses were grantcd in respect of seven other landing 
grounds maintained by municipal or private enterprise for regular 
use by the flying public, while a number of unlicensed private landing 
grounds exist in the Colony. 

Kenya is served by the air service between Great Britain and 
South Africa, operated by Imperial Airways (East Africa), Limited, 
which calls at Kisumu and Nairobi. A coastal air mail feeder service, 
linking Dar es Salaam, Zanzibar and Mombasa with Nairobi and the 
Empire Service, is operated by a local company—Wilson Airways, 
Limited. Scheduled mail and passenger-carrying services to mining 
and other areas are operated by local companies, which in addition 
undertake an increasing amount of taxi flying. 
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The value of cargo landed and shipped in 1935 by aircraft at 
Customs aerodromes was £282,931. 


Of the 28 civil aircraft registered in the Colony, thirteen are owned 
by commercial companies, while the number of privately-owned 
machines increased. During the year 39 pilots’ licences were issued ; 
ten of the holders of these were trained ab initio by the Aero Club 
of East Africa. 


XI.— BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


Banks. 


The following banking institutions are established in the Colony:— 

The National Bank of India, Limited, with branches at 
Mombasa, Nairobi, Nakuru, and Kisumu ; 

The Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, with branches 
at Mombasa, Nairobi, Nakuru, Kisumu, Eldoret, Kitale, 
Nyeri, Kakamega, and an agency at Nanyuki; 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) with 
branches at Nairobi, Mombasa, Nakuru, Eldoret, Kitale, 
and Kakamega. 


Since 1910, the inculcation of thrift has been fostered by the 
Post Office Savings Bank. This bank is making a growing appeal 
to Africans, of whom 5,550 are now depositors. Nearly two-thirds 
of the increase in the number of depositors during the year was 
African. The sum of £221,720 is now on deposit to the credit of 
15,850 persons. 


In 1931, a Land and Agricultural Bank under the control of 
Government was formed with a capital of £240,000 which was 
increased to £500,000 in 1933. The bank makes advances to 
farmers, repayable over periods up to 30 years on first mortgage 
security, charging interest at the rate of 64 per cent. per annum. 
Up to 31st December, 1935, the Bank had made 428 advances 
totalling £513,595. Under an amending Ordinance passed in 1934, 
Provision was made for short term loans, and up to 31st 
eae, 1935, 32 such advances totalling £7,170 had been 
Issued. 


Currency. 


The standard coin is the East African shilling (silver) with 
subsidiary coinage of the following denominations :—-50 cents 
(silver) and 10 cents, 5 cents and 1 cent (bronze). A note issue is 
maintained and notes of the following denominations are in 
circulation :—Shs. 10,000, 1,000, 200, 100, 20, 10 and 5. 


The currency is controlled by the East African Currency Board, 
london, which replaced the old local Board of Currency Commis- 
Mloners in 1921. The Board is represented in the Colony by local 
Currency Officers. 
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Weights and Measures. 

The standard weights and measures of the Colony are identical 
with those in use in Great Britain, namely, the Imperial pound, yard, 
and gallon. 

A total of 20,547 weights, measures and instruments were stamped. 
rejected or adjusted during the year under review, from which was 


derived revenue amounting to £345. A further total of 1,594 weights, : 


measures and instruments were examined during the course of visits 
of inspection resulting in prosecutions in certain cases. The 
standards of accuracy required by the legislation of the Colony are 
similar to those required in Great Britain. 


XII.— PUBLIC WORKS. 


The total expenditure incurred by the Public Works Department 
on services administered by it amounted to £265,435, and of this 
sum £210,663 was on account of revenue services provided for 
under Public Works Heads, £22,450 from various extra-departmental 
sources, and £32,322 from loan. The revenue collected by the 
Department amounted to £61,162. 

The total expenditure on capital works amounted to £50,306 
in direct charges, and of this amount £17,984 was obtained from 
revenue and £32,322 from loan (exclusive of overhead charges). 

The revenue expenditure was distributed as follows :— 


Buildings feet sae ites Aon sae 6,886 
Water and Drainage ae bad 1,530 
Roads and Bridges ... we eve 5,386 
Miscellaneous Works ae wa. 4,182 
Tho loan expenditure was :— 
£ 
Buildings as He aa a. 29,494 
Communications 2,828 


The new Law Courts at Nairobi, which had been under construc- 
tion during 1934, were completed in May, the total cost being 
£136,600. 

XIII. JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 

The Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa is a superior Court of 
Record and has jurisdiction to hear and determine appeals from the 
Courts of the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya; the Uganda, 
Nyasaland and Zanzibar Protectorates ; Tanganyika Mandated Terri- 
tory; and from His Britannic Majesty’s Court for Ethiopia. The 
Judges of the Court of Appeal are the Judges and _ the 
\cting Judges for the time being of the Supreme Court of Kenya, the 
High Courts of Uganda, Nyasaland, and Tanganyika, and His 
Britannic Majesty’s Court for Zanzibar. During the year the Court 
held four ordinary sessions and three special sessions. The total 
number of appeals filed was 179, of which 36 were from Kenya. 
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The Courts operating in the Colony are as follows :— 
(1) The Supreme Court sitting at Nairobi, Mombasa, and on 
circuit, in which the Chief Justice and three Puisne Judges have 
been actively engaged. 


(2) The Courts of the Resident Magistrates at Nairobi (two), 
Mombasa, Nakuru, Kisumu, and Eldoret, presided over by 
legally qualified officers or by officers seconded from the 
Administration. 


(3) The Courts of the First, Second and Third Class, presided 
over by Provincial Commissioners, District Commissioners, and 
District Officers. 


(4) The Courts conducted by Liwalis, Cadis, and Mudirs. 


The Northern Frontier and Turkana Districts have been created 
special districts within the meaning of sections 14 and 15 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code and the Officers-in-Charge of these districts 
are the Officers specially authorized under the latter section. The 
District Commissioners in the Northern Frontier District have been 
given the powers of First Class Magistrates. 


Courts. 


The number of criminal cases committed for trial to the Supreme 
Court aggregated 174, involving 299 charges against 253 individuals. 
These figures compare with 181 cases and 300 charges during 1934. 

Of the total 317 charges actually tried during 1935, 315 were 
against males and two against females. There were 144 convictions, 
97 acquittals and 76 discharges. The convictions were against one 
European, four Asiatics and 139 natives, and the punishments 
imposed were :— 


Peremptory imprisonment aos ve 98 
Imprisonment in default of payment of fine or ; surety eee | 
Whipping with fine or imprisonment or both Las eee v4 
Bound over or otherwise disposed of ies Se aay 8 
Sentenced to death ... ate i ae et ee 
Detained during Governor’s pleasure | ies awe 4 
Detention camp nee oe Se ss Pee ae 8 
To pay compensation ... 1 
Repatriated or committed to “House of Detention 2 


The number of civil cases filed in the Supreme Court during the 

Year was 378, a decrease of 40 on the number for 1934. Probate 

, and Administration causes numbered 172 as compared with 150 opened 

in 1934, and 42 Bankruptcy petitions were filed as compared with 

_ 44 for the previous year. In addition two Trust causes were 
opened and thirteen Divorce causes were filed. 


There were 124 civil and criminal appeals from Subordinate 
Courts, 864 criminal revision cases and 567 confirmation cases. 
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During the year, 51,030 charges were brought in Subordinate 
Courts, a decrease of 4,271 on the figures for 1934. These charges 
were disposed of as follows : convictions, 46,613 ; acquittals, 1,482; 
discharges, 2,935. This includes 706 charges brought against 
juvenile offenders, involving 643 convictions and 63 discharges. 

Details of the sentences imposed are as follows :—- 








Fines we 12,359 
Detention camp in default of payment of fine or r surety 12,951 
Imprisonment in default of fine or me ves St 1,362 
Fine and detention camp a r sas aig 205 
Detention camp ... BS, a8 we 3,914 
Fine and peremptory imprisonment sas sae a 391 
Peremptory imprisonment . one 3,862 
Whipping with fine, or imprisonment, or both | a 36 
Whipping .. Soa 252 
Whipping with fine, or detention camp, « or both De 1 
Bound over; cautioned; repatriated ... : Hee 6,711 
Other punishments ; tax or compensation 0 or wages 
paid ; bailestreated ... She ies ae 4,567 
Detained pending Governor’s orders... oe 2 
Committed to prison for failure to find aecurity aes Nil 
Total convictions... ee .. 46,613 
Police. 


The Kenya Police.—This is composed of African and a small per- 
centage of Asiatic personnel under the command of European officers 
and surbordinate police officers. The Force is distributed mainly at 
police stations throughout the settled and urban areas of the Colony 
and Protectorate. The work of each police station is controlled by 
a European or Asiatic subordinate police officer and the stations are 
grouped under the direction of a superior police officer. Police 
detachments are stationed in the Northern Frontier District. African 
police are stationed in a few of the native reserves and Turkana 
where they operate under the direct control of officers of the Adminis- 
tration, but the enforcement of law and order in most of the 
reserves is the responsibility of the local tribal police. The per- 
sonnel of the Force was increased temporarily during the year by 
one Assistant Superintendent of Police and 57 African ranks for 
duty in the Northern Fronticr District in connexion with the Italo- 
Abyssinian situation. 

Cognizable offences under the Penal Code reported to the police 
in settled and urban areas in 1935 totalled 4,510. Of that number 
4,351 were true cases, a decrease of 930 true cases on the total 
for 1934. Accused persons in 3,120 cases were brought for trial 
before the Subordinate Courts or the Supreme Court. The total stated 
value of property stolen was Shs. 306,475 of which Shs. 178,796 
or 58 per cent. was recovered. 
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A small patrol of police continue to be employed to maintain 
order on the boundaries of the Kisii-Lumbwa native reserves. 
The police post of twenty African subordinate officers maintained in 
the Samburu District by reason of the lawlessness of the Samburu 
Tribe was increased temporarily by five African subordinate police 
officers. 


Detachments were maintained in the gold mining areas at 
Kakamega, Gori River, and Lolgorien and at Bondo. 


Tribal Police.—In the year 1927 the units of the Kenya Police 
Force stationed in native reserves were greatly reduced, in conse- 
quence of a decision by Government to inaugurate a system of village 
police, to be known as Tribal Police, and incorporate in that force 
the body of men previously known as Tribal Retainers. This class 
of subordinate native official was originally instituted to assist the 
Administration by the provision of messengers in the reserves, and 
through the supervision of communal services, and had proved its 
usefulness in the past. 

By the Tribal Police Ordinance, 1929, powers were given to the 
Tribal Police enabling them to make arrests, guard prisoners, and 
generally act as a Police Force in the native reserves and support 
the official headmen in maintaining law and order in these areas. 


The total strength of the Force in the native reserves now numbers 
829 non-commissioned officers and men. In the more progressive 
reserves the force has achieved a high standard of discipline and 
efficiency. and from some reserves a small unit is lent to the Kenya 
Police to assist in the detection of crime in the settled areas. 


Prisons. 


The penal establishments under the administration of the 
Commissioner of Prisons are composed of three first-class prisons 
for the accommodation of long-term prisoners (sentenced to three 
years or over), five second-class prisons for medium-term prisoners 
(sentenced to between six months and three years) and twenty third- 
class prisons at district headquarters (for those sentenced to less 
than six months imprisonment). There are also 46 detention camps 
for the accommodation of natives who have not previously under- 
zone more than one term of imprisonment, and who are sentenced 
to detention for minor offences, usually imposed in default of pay- 
nent of fine. No sentence of detention may exceed six months. 


The total number of persons committed to prisons and detention 
camps during 1935 was 35,935, representing a decrease of 12 per 
cent. from the previous year. Of the above total, 6,325 were 
sentenced to imprisonment, 21,562 were sentenced to detention, 109 
were civil debtors, 235 were lunatics, and 7,704 were admitted on 
remand and subsequently not sentenced to imprisonment. Of the 
total of 6,325 persons committed to serve sentences of imprison- 
nent, four were Europeans, 150 were Goans, Indians, Arabs 

3e272 Az 
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and Somalis, and 6,171 were Africans. Female and juvenile con- 
victed prisoners numbered 203 and 229 respectively. 

The general health of prisoners was good; the percentage of 
prisoners on the sick list being 4-4. The total of 60 deaths during 
the year was 35 lower than the total for 1934. Pneumonia alone 
accounted for 29 deaths. 

Twenty-two juveniles served terms of imprisonment and these 
were all confined in Class I and II prisons where there are 
European officers in charge. Juveniles were segregated from adult 
prisoners whilst undergoing sentence. A further 201 underwent 
sentences of caning only. Out of the total, 33 had been previously 
convicted. 


Release on licence is granted to certain offenders on completion 
of two-thirds of their sentences of not less than three years. During 
1935, 126 convicts were released on licence, as compared with 129 in 
1934. 


The technical training of convicts, which is carried on in the three 
Class I prisons of the Colony, and consists of tailoring, carpentry, 
smithing and the manufacture of sisal string, rope and mats, and 
coir and grass mats and baskets, has made considerable progress. 
Uniforms for Government departments are made in the prison 
workshops, while orders for items of uniform for the King’s African 
Rifles and the Kenya Police are obtained annually. The output 
from prison workshops shows a steady increase. During 1935, 
£5,807 was expended on raw materials for prison industries. The 
amount paid into the Treasury as revenue derived from prison 
industries was £9,593. Of this sum £388 was obtained from the hire 
of convict labour. 


Prison farms showed a marked increase in areas under cultivation 
with consequent increased yield, viz., maize, 208} tons; beans, 
234 tons; potatoes, 48} tons, of an estimated value of £1,129, 
including £194 from other produce. 


The fall in the daily average number of prisoners to be accom- 
modated enabled one of the prison camps, established in 1934 to 
ease overcrowding, to be closed. The camp for 250 convicts estab- 
lished for quarrying and ballast breaking for the Kenya and Uganda 
Railways and Harbours continued in being, and provided valuable 
and productive hard labour for these convicts throughout the year. 

The system of periodical review by the Governor of all sentences, 
including commuted death sentences, of seven years and over was 
continued in 1935. During the year the cases of 29 convicts were 
submitted for review. Of these one convict was granted uc- 
eelerated release, eleven were recommended for release on 
licence, and the cases of six were deferred for reconsideration at a 
later date. 


The training in the Class II and I[[ Approved Schools established 
at Kabete in October, 1934, in place of the Kabete Reformatory, 
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continues to be directed mainly to agriculture, animal husbandry 
and gardening, together with a sound manual training. The total 
number of commitals to the schools during 1935 was 64, and the 
daily average of inmates 87.. The total number of discharges during 
the year was 43. 





XIV.—-LEGISLATION. 


Forty-seven Ordinances were passed during the year 1935. A 
summary of the more important enactments is given below. 


No. 2.—The Customs Tariff (Amendment) Ordinance, 1935, effects 
tariff adjustments on an alternative specific or ad valorem basis on 
cigarettes and manufactured tobacco. 


No. 23.—The Sale of Pyrethrum Ordinance, 1936, regulates the 
cultivation and sale of pyrethrum cinerarifolium and provides for the 
registration of pyrethrum growers, and for the appointment of 
agencies for the purchase and resale of pyrethrum. 


No. 11.—The Expulsion from Proclaimed Areas Ordinance, 1935, 
re-enacts the provisions of the Expulsion Proclaimed Areas Ordinance 
1933, which expired on the 18th May, 1935. The Ordinance makes 
provision for the expulsion from certain areas of the Colony of 
persons whose presence therein is deemed to be undesirable. 


No. 24.—The Penal Code (Amendment) Ordinance, 1935, makes 
certain amendments to the Penal Code, which experience has shown 
to be desirable. The Ordinance embodies in the Penal Code the 
provisions of the Infanticide Act, 1922 (England), and also the 
provisions of the Sentence of Death (Expectant Mothers) Act, 1931 
(England). These provisions have been modified to suit local 
conditions. 

No. 25.—The Coir Fibre Industry Ordinance, 1935, prohibits the 
Preparation of coir or the: manufacture of coir products in a factory 
unless such factory is licensed. The Governor-in-Council may, 
in his discretion, refuse to issue a licence to any person on the 
ground that a sufficient number of licences has already been granted, 
oron any ground which may appear to him to be sufficient. It is 
considered that the provisions of the Ordinance will enable a 
Measure of protection to be given to persons who are prepared to 
devote their capital and enterprise to the preparation of coir, and the 
production of coir products, and thus foster the development of the 
coconut industry in the Colony. 

No. 26.—The Legislative Council Ordinance, 1935, repeals and 
replaces the Legislative Council Ordinance (Chapter 24 of the Revised 
Edition) and all rules made thereunder. The Ordinance provides 
for the nomination and election of members to the Legislative 
Council of the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya. 


No. 28.—The Marketing of Native Produce Ordinance, 1935, 
controls and regulates the marketing of native produce. The 
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Ordinance is designed to advance and improve the cuitivation of 
produce grown or produced by natives, and to promote the organized 
marketing of such produce. 

. The Ordinance empowers the Governor to declare any district, 
or part of a district, to be a ‘‘ declared area” within which the 
purchase and sale of native produce may be controlled and regulated. 
In such areas the purchase of specified classes of native produce may 
be restricted to holders of licences issued by the District Commissioner. 
Subject to the approval of the Legislative Council, the Governor-in- 
Council may, where he is satisfied that the production of any 
particular kind of specified native produce in any declared area is 
susceptible of development, or would be stimulated and advanced 
under technical direction and management or other special control, 
grant exclusive trading licences for the purchase of such particular 
kind of specified native produce. Licences and exclusive trading 
licences are to be issued subject to such conditions as may be 
necessary, including the power to determine and specify the minimum 
prices to be paid for specified native produce, and to require that 
purchases of such produce must be paid for in cash. 

No. 34.—The Girl Guides Ordinance, 1935, is designed to protect 
the Girl Guides Association (which is incorporated by Royal Charter) 
by prohibiting the formation of girl guides organizations otherwise 
than under the authority of the Girl Guides Association, and by 
prohibiting the wearing by unauthorized persons of the uniform. 


badges, etc., prescribed for Girl Guides, and by controlling the sale }. 


of badges, etc. 

No. 35.—The Boy Scouts Ordinance, 1935. is designed to protect 
the Boy Scouts Association (which is incorporated by Royal Charter) 
and is in similar terms to the Girl Guides Ordinance, 

No. 40.—The Excise Duties Ordinance, 1936, repeals and replaces 
the Excise Duties Ordinance, 1931, and all amendments thereof, 
and in addition provides for the stricter measures of control ovet 
the issue of licences and the operations of licensees. 

No. 44.—The Non-Native Poll Tax (Amendment) Ordinance, 1935, 
makes provision for the continuance of the Non-Native Poll Tax 
Ordinance, 1934, during the year 1936. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
Revenue and Expenditure. 


STaTEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE FOR FIVE 
YeEars ENDED 31st DrecEemBeEr, 1935. 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1931... +. 3,066,930 3,216,089 
1932 ... «» 3,010,214 3,119,723 
1933... +. 3,121,497 3,168,035 
1934 ... «.. 3,182,939 3,180,795 


1935... «3,304,026 3,252,784 


ee ce 
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Statement or Loan Position oF CoLony aT 
3lst DgcEMBER, 1935. Pustic Dest anp Sinxina Funp. 


Public Debt: 
Amount Rate of Price of Expenditure 
Floated, of Issue. Interest. Issue. Redeemable. at 3let 
December, 1935. 
£ Per cent. Per cent. £ 
1921 --- 5,000,000 6 96 1946-56 5,000,000 
1927 +++ 5,000,000 5 994 1948-58 5,000,000 
198 «+. 3,500,000 4} 95 1950 3,386,977 
1930 --- 3,400,000 44 98} 1961-71 3,094,349 
1933 «- 305,600 34 983 1957-67 250,929 
£17,205,600 £16,732,255 
Sinking Fund. 


Sinking Fund contributions of not less than 1 per cent. commence 
not later than three years from the date of issue. 


The rate of contribution established in respect of each loan is 
| per cent. 
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STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF THE COLONY AND 
PROTECTORATE OF KENYA ON 31st DECEMBER, 1935. 


Liabilities. Assets. 
£ ah. cts. £ sh. cts. 

Deposits ... + 923,591 3 85 Investments... 562,267 12 77 
Drafts as fo 3,750 19 31 Advances ... +» 357,092 14 82 
Loan Funds, unspent 473,345 169 Suspense... —... 1,406 6 08 
balances. Loans to local 31,798 17 64 

Excess of assets over 258,881 0 10 bodies. 
lisbilities. Cash aes + 707,002 13 64 
£1,659,568 4 95 £1,659,568 4 95 


Main Heads of Taxation and the Yield of each. 


1935. £ 
Customs Revenue ... es ide Pert ... 690,380 
Hut and Poll Tax (Native) ste ae «. 502,302 
Non-Native Poll Tax tes ie Fie «70,987 
Petrol Tax ... ae a = mee «. 58,982 
Estate Duty i eee os zgi cue 20,966 
European Education Tax ... ye a .. 11,820 
Asiatic Education Tax... oe es ve —:12,973 
Entertainment Tax es one si ves 5,727 


£1,363,127 


Excise and Stamp Duties. 





1935. £ 

Stamp Duties, various Revenue purposes... 50,088 
Beer, Excise Duty ...00«. wee ee 5,464 
Sugar, Excise Duty ... Me oe .. 12,497 
Tea, Excise Duty ... ... .. 3,978 
Tobacco, Excise Duty co jue Sa 1,618 
Cigarettes, Excise Duty ... ... «1,274 

£74,919 





Customs Tariff. 


Be June 1935, legislation was enacted effecting tariff adjustments 
4 alternative specific or ad valorem basis on cigarettes and 
manufactured tobacco. 


Native Hut and Poll Tax. 
Rate. 


Hut ~The rate of hut and poll tax imposed under the Native 
and Poll Tax Ordinance, 1934, was prescribed at Shs. 12 in 
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1935, except for the members of the following tribes residing in the 
areas named, who paid at the rates shown below :— 


Tribe. District. Rate. 
Shs. 
Meru and Tahraka ... Meru ... me eae 
Emberre wee ... Emberre Location, Embu oe eran} 
Kamba _... .. Kitui ... - se eae 
Masai . os ... Masai ... ae oe Fas -. 10 
North Kamasia ... Baringo a: ae 8 ot 8. 
South Kamasia Ss “4 wee me eh aw «6 
East Suk oes ae % oes nibs ea sen 0: 
Njemps ae eae a on w. 10 
Elgeyo ws a Elgeyo-Marakwet veh ee owe 8 
Marakwet_... aon 7 aoe sd ae 
Duruma se ar Digo aes oe a bes oO 
Digo ... i, me me 3s om ane .. 10 
Giriama_... a Bamba, Chakama, Shakahola, Sa- 


meta, Koromi, Kesikicha, Mzun- 
gu, Adu, Giriama, Aduwasanye, 
Dagamra, Marikaano and Mangea 


Locations, Kilifi District... ee 
Elsewhere in Kilifi District .. .- 10 
Galla Pokomo, Boni, 
Nyika, Shambara... Tana River ... er be oon AO 
Galla, Boni, Sanye, 
Kore, Shambara ... Lamu ... os cis ae .. 10 
Turkana Pa .. Turkana Pe ae aa wy 8 
West Suk... ae “ oe 


Section 3 of the Northern Frontier Poll Tax Oniinanes 1930, 
empowers the Governor to order that the poll tax prescribed under 
Section 4 shall be paid by the tribesmen of any tribe which i 
ordinarily resident in the Northern Frontier District. The Governor 
has power to reduce the amount of the tax payable by the natives 
of any specified area, and in certain districts temporary reduction: 
have been made. 

Method of Assessment.—A uniform tax at the prescribed rate is 
paid on each hut (dwelling house) owned or occupied by the tax- 
payer. 

A poll tax at the prescribed rate is payable by all able-bodied 
male natives of the apparent age of 16 years or over who are not 
liable to pay the hut tax. 

Hut and poll tax is collected mainly by District Officers, assisted 
in the more advanced areas by the Chiefs. The taxpayer is 
given a receipt in the form of a hut or poll tax ticket for each tas 
paid. At the same time the payment is noted in the register 
taxpayers. 

Yield.—The yield of native hut and poll tax in 1935 amounted to 
£502,302. 
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List of Selected Publications. 
Biue Book. Annually. Government Printer, Nairobi, and Crown Agents for the 
Colonies. 10s. 


Annual Reports of the several Government Departments. Government Printer, 
Nairobi, and Crown Agents for the Colonies. 


Administrative and Political History of the Masai Reserve. By G. R. Sandford. 
Crown Agents for the Colonies. 1919. £1. 


Report of the Commission on Closer Union of the Dependencies in Eastern and 
Central Africa. Cmd. 3234. His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1929. 6s. 


Statement of Conclusions of His Majesty’s Government in United Kingdom as 
regards Closer Union in East Africa. Cmd. 3574. His Majesty’s Stationery 
Uiice, 1930. 4d. 


Memorandum on Native Policy in East Africa. Cmd. 3573. His Majesty's 
Stationery Office. 1930. 3d. 


Papers relating to the Question of Closer Union of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. 
Colonial, No. 57. His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1931. 1s. 6d. 


Joint Select Committee on Closer Union in East Africa. His Majesty’s Stationery 
Uttice, 1931. 


Vol I. Report (H.L. 184). 48. 6d. 
Vol II. Minutes of Evidence (H.L. 29). £1 10s. Od. 
Vol. Il. Appendices (H.L. 29). 4a. 6d. 


Ciser Union in East Africa. Correspondence arising from Report of Joint Select 
Committee. Cmd. 4141. His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1932. 1s. 


P-port of the Kenya Land Commission. Cmd. 4556. His Majesty’s Stationery 
Othe. 1934. 11s. 


‘pert of the Kenya Land Commission, Cmd. 4556. Evidence and Memoranda 
\3vols.). Colonial No. 91. His Majesty’s Stationery Office. £2 each volume. 


Land and Land Conditions in the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya. Land 
Department, Nairobi. 1922. 1s. 


Retort on Tanganyika Concessions Ltd. Application for exclusive prospecting 
lence. By Sir Albert Kitson. Is. 


Gelosical Reconnaissances in Kavirondo and other districts of Kenya. Final 
Report by Sir Albert Kitson. 1s. 


(ecological Survey of Kenya. Loldaika—Ngare Ndare Area. By Murray Hughes. 
td. 


(evhzical Survey of Kenya. Lolgorien Area. By Murray Hughes. 1s. 


‘egical Survey of Kenya. Notes on the Geological Succession Tectonics and 
Eonomie Geology. By Murray Hughes. 2s. 


‘iestions to Prospectors. By Murray Hughes. ls. 
Maung Laws, 1934. 63. 

K-ora Law Reports. Annually. 

(an of Appeal for Eastern Africa Law Reports. Annually. 
Lyjusr Licensing Committee's Report. 1934. 1s. 

Liensing Committee’s Report. 1934. 1s. 


Report of the Commission of Inquiry into the Administration of Justice. 1933. 
(md. 4623. His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 3s. 


Underground Water Resources of Kenya. 1934. By H. L. Sikes. 68. 
Msuve Betterment Fund Report. 1933. 2s. 
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Kenya Water Problems. By Beeby Thomson. 14s. 
Non-Native Census Report. 1931. 58. 

Report on Irrigation by Mr. Lewis. 1925. 58. 
Native Reserve Boundaries. 1926. 58. 

Report of Governors’ Conference. 1926. 2s. 6d. 
Kenya Legislative Council Debates. 


The Vanishing Tribes of Kenya. By Major G.St.J. Orde Browne. (Seeley Servic, 
1925.) 21s. 


Early Days in East Africa. By Sir Frederick Jackson. Edward Arnold, 1930. 2s. i 
Eastern Africa To-day. By F.8. Joelson. ‘“ East Africa,” 1928. 58. 
Kenya, its Industriee, Trade, Sport and Climate, 1928. | 


The Kenya Manual, 1930. East African Standard, Ltd., 63, Queen Victoria Street, | 
London, E.C. | 


Kenya, from Chartered Company to Crown Colony. By C.W. Hobley. Witherby, : 
1929. 168. j 


Kenya without Prejudice. By H. O. Weller. ‘‘ East Africa,” 1931. 5s. 


White Man’s Country. By Elspeth Huxley. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 195 - 
2 Vols. : 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 





MIGRATION, 
Report to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs of the Inter-Depart- 
wae Committee on Migration Policy. [Cmd. 4659.] 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.) 
Report of Royal Commission, 1931. Cmd. 3993.] 38. 6d. (3s..11d.). 
Minutes of Evidence. Colonial No. 68.] 5s. (5s. 9d.). 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1930. : 
Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3717.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3718.) 48. (4s. 4d.). 
Report of the Conference on Standardisation. (Including Resolutions 
adopted by the Imperial Conference). (Cmd. 3716.] 3d. (34d.). 
COLONIAL OFFICE CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. (Cmd. 3628.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
me to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3629.] 3s. (3s, 3d.). 
Native Affairs Department Annual Report for 1932. 3s. (38. 4d.). 
Report by the Financial Commissioner (Lord Moyne) on Certain Questions 
inKenya. May, 1932. [Cmd. 4093.] 2s, (2s. 2d.). 


KENYA, UGANDA, AND THE TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Railway Rates and Finance. Report by Mr. Roger Gibb, September, 1932. 


{Cmd. 4235.] ls. 6d. (1s. 7d.). 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission. 
F [Cmd. 4182.] 28. 6d. (28. 8d.). 
East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani. Sixth Annual Report, 
1933-34, {Colonial No. 100.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 
Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commission, March, 1933. 
[Cmd. 4368.] 3s. 6d. (38. 9d.). 
SWAZILAND. 


Financial and Economic Situation. Report of Commission. 
‘ {Cmd. 4114.] 2s. 6d. (2s, 9d.). 


MALAYA, 
Report of Brigadier-General Sir S. H. Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E., on 
his visit during 1932. (Cmd. 4276.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
SEYCHELLES, 


Financia! Situation. Report of Commission, July, 1933. 
[Colonial No. 90.] 1s. 3d. (1s. 5d.). 
MAURITIUS, 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, December, 1931. 
Z [Cind. 4034.] 4s. 6d. (48. 10d.). 
WEST INDIES. 


Report of the Closer Union Commission. (Leeward Islands, Windward 
Islands, Trinidad and Tobago.) (Cmd. 4383.]} 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
Report of a Commission appointed to consider problems of Secondary and 
Primary Education in Trinidad, Barbados, Leeward Islands, and Wind- 
ward Islands. {Colonial No. 79.] 2s. (28. 2d.). 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 
| and Economic Position. Report of Commissioner, March, 1934. 
[Cmd. 4586.] 4s. 6d. (48. 1Cd.). 

BRITISH GUIANA, 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, June, 1931. 


[Cmd. 3938.] 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
THE LEEWARD ISLANDS AND ST. LUCIA. 
rt by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission, 






October, « Cmd. 3996.) 2s, (28. 2d.). 
PALESTINE, te t aad } 
Report on Immigration, Land Settlement and Development, by Sir John 
Hope Simpson, C.I.E., 1930. [Cmd. 3686.) 3s. (38. 3d.). 
Appendix to Report, containing Maps. (Cmd. 3687.] 2s. (28. 3d.). 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 
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AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE, 1932. 
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CUSTOMS TARIFFS OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
[Colonial No. 97.] (3 volumes.) 
Part I—Africa. 2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.) 
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COLONIAL REGULATIONS, 
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Part I—Public Officers. (Colonial No. 88-1.] 9d. (10d.). 
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I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


Geography. 

The Colony of Seychelles comprises ninety-two islands, which are 
situated in the Indian Ocean between the 4th and 10th parallels of 
South Latitude and 46 and 57 lines of East Longitude. Their 
aggregate area is estimated at 156} square miles. The nearest 
point on the mainland is Mombasa, a distance of approximately 
1,000 miles, and the islands of Zanzibar, Mauritius and Madagascar 
are respectively 970 miles, 934 miles and 600 miles away. 


The main group of islands are of rugged granite formation and lie 
on the centre of a bank which is about 12,000 miles square. They 
were visited in 1934 by the John Murray Scientific Expedition to 
the Indian Ocean in the Egyptian survey vessel Mabahiss, under 
the direction of Colonel Seymour Sewell, I.M.S., Sc.D. In the report 
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of this expedition the results of the soundings and observations 
taken point to the fact that the Seychelles Islands are peaks on the 
middle of a great submerged bank, which may have once been 
part of a southern continent, the continent of Gondwanaland (or 
Lemuria as it is sometimes called), which was supposed to connect 
India with Madagascar and South Africa and which went down 
after a tremendous volcanic upheaval when the lost continent 
began to subside 10,000 years ago. 

The Seychelles Islands are peculiar in being one of the few places 
in the world which were entirely uninhabited when they were 
discovered, and also in their extraordinary lack of fauna. Apart 
from the ordinary domestic animal a few harmless snakes exist on 
the hills, rats and small lizards are common, and the flying fox is 
sometimes seen. The giant tortoise is found indigenous on Aldabra. 

The largest and most important island is Mahe, which has an 
area of 55 square miles and a population of 25,367 out of an estimated 
29,803 in the whole Colony. It is of extremely rugged formation 
with a very narrow littoral, from which rises steeply a central range 
from 2,000 to almost 3,000 feet. The highest point is Morne 
Seychellois at 2,993 feet. The scenery is very beautiful and the sea 
ae colourful, owing to the coral reefs which surround the 
island. 


Mahe has only one harbour, at Victoria, which is the principal 
town and the headquarters of Government. The harbour is about 
three miles wide and is protected on the east and south by a circle 
of islands which form the Mahe group. About one third of the total 
Population live in Victoria, the rest being scattered in hamlets 
which lie along the sea shore or in estates on the hills. 

Other islands of the main group and mostly of granite formation 
are :— 

Praslin (9,700 acres); Silhouette (4,900 acres); La Digue 
(2,500 acres); Curieuse (900 acres); Frigate (700 acres) ; 
Felicite (689 acres); North Island (525 acres); Ste. Anne 
(500 acres) ; Denis (340 acres); Cerf (290 acres) and Bird or 
Sea Cow Island (160 acres). 

Outlying islands are all of coral formation, the farthest from the 
main group being Aldabra, which is 630 miles from Mahe. Aldabra 
Sone of the most interesting of the Seychelles Islands. It has a 
lagoon over 50 square miles in area which teems with the hawksbill 
turtle and the edible turtle. The island is also the home of the 
Gant tortoise. It is visited only by small schooners from Seychelles 
which collect coconuts and turtles and transport labour. 

The main islands are now given up to the cultivation of coconuts, 
Ptchouli, vanilla, citriodora and palmarosa, while cinnamon grows 
wild on all the hills. On many of the outlying islands coconut 

flourish particularly well, while others have a rich treasure 

oiguano. The names of all the islands are given on the sketch map 
at the end of this Report. 
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Climate. 


The climate is pleasant on the whole and is quite healthy, there 
being no malaria, but it lacks bracing qualities. For the six months 
from about May in each year, the south-east trade wind is constant. 
This corresponds to the winter season elsewhere in southern 
latitudes. For the rest of the year, the north-west monsoon blows, 
but with less force, and for a part of this time the weather becomes 
uncomfortably warm. The maximum shade temperature rarely 
exceeds 86°F. but seldom falls below 74°F. Variationsin temperature 
are more noticeable than would be the case outside of the tropics. 


The rainfall is heaviest between the months of November and 
April, but it is not confined to that season. It varies from 
70 inches to 135 inches in a year, the average being 90 inches. 
The southern islands of the Colony are only just out of the range 
of the cyclone belt, within which Mauritius falls. 


History. 


The islands are believed to have been discovered by a Portuguese 
named Pedro Mascaregnas, 1505, but the discovery was not 
apparently followed by any attempt at colonization. 


Previous to the French occupation they were the resort of pirates 
who infested the Indian Ocean, some of whose names are borne by 
descendants in Mahe at the present time. 


Under the Government at Mauritius of Labourdonnais, whose 
name the islands originally bore, their position was first defined in 
1743, and M. Picault, who took possession in the name of the King 
of France, called the principal island Mahe after Mahe de 
Labourdonnais. Later on the group was renamed the Seychelles 
Islands, in honour of the Vicomte Moreau des Sechelles, who was 
Controller-General of Finance under Louis XV from 1754 to 1756. 


During the war of the French Revolution, Mahe was extremely 
useful to French ships as a place of refuge and refitment, but on 
17th May, 1794, it was captured by Captain Newcome, of H.M.S. 
Orpheus. 

The last French Governor, M. de Quincy, who was born at Paris 
in November, 1748, became (after the departure of Lieutenant 
Sullivan, R.N., who had been placed in charge) the first Agent 
Civil under the British Government. M. de Quincy’s reign as 
French Governor lasted 20 years. He remained for 18 years in the 
service of the British Government, and died on 10th July, 1827. 

The capitulation was renewed in 1806, but it was not until the 
capture of Mauritius in 1810 that Seychelles was formally taken 
possession of by the appointment of an Agent, and incorporated as 
a dependency of that Colony. A board of Civil Commissioners was 
appointed in 1872, when the finances of Seychelles were separated 
from those of Mauritius. 
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In 1897, the Administrator was given full powers as Governor, 
and Seychelles was practically separated from Mauritius. The 
separation was completely carried out in 1903, when Seychelles was, 
by Order in Council, constituted a separate Colony under its own 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 


During the French occupation, settlers, mostly from Mauritius, 
were placed on Mahe and the descendants of these form the majority 
of the European and mixed element of the population, whose 
language is French. Slaves were also brought in from Mauritius 
and this class, after the British occupation, was greatly augmented 
by the fact of Seychelles being chosen as a refuge for African 
slaves freed from time to time on the high seas by the Navy. In 
the conditions existing in Central Africa until late in the last century, 
it was not practicable to return these people to their homes. Their 
descendants to-day form the large majority of the population of 
the Colony. These have retained the cheerful, carefree character- 
istics of their forbears, but they have lost all tribal tradition and 
language and now speak a patois of French, locally known as Creole. 
All profess Christianity, most being of the Roman Catholic faith, 
and they all bear French names, presumably given to their fathers 
on baptism. They are a simple and law-abiding people, keep 
themselves and their children surprisingly clean, but, as a class, 
they are very improvident. 


II.— GOVERNMENT. 


The Government organization is of the usual ‘Crown Colony ” 
type. The Secretary of State for the Colonies is the responsible 
Home Authority. 


A Governor and Commander-in-Chief exercises jurisdiction under 
the Common Law (the Code Napoleon), relative Imperial Orders in 
Council, and local Ordinances enacted by a Legislative Council 
consisting of the Governor, as President, three senior Departmental 
Heads and three unofficial residents appointed by the King on the 
tomination of the Governor, in the case of each of the latter, for a 
Period of three years at a time. An Executive Council is composed 
of the Governor and the three Official Members of the Legislative 
Council and one Unofficial Member. In the absence of the Governor, 
the Chief Justice acts as Administrator of the Colony. 


III.—POPULATION. 


The population of the Colony consists of the descendants of the 
early French settlers and of the African slaves, with an intermediate 
Creole class. A few persons of United Kingdom birth are employed 
in the service of the Government and of Cable and Wireless, 
Limited, and a very small number are otherwise employed. 
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A census was taken on 26th April, 1931, showing a total popula- 
tion at that date of 27,444 (13,289 males and 14,155 females), with 
a distribution as follows :— 


Mahe ... _ oe vs 21,712 
Neighbouring jaldadas a ws.  4,240 
Outlying islands... is se =, 492 


The following are the more important vital statistics for the 
year, as compared with those for 1934 :— 


Per 1,000 Per 1,000 
1934 of 1935 of 
population. population. 
Births aes ane .. 862 29-31 819 27-48 
Deaths ae Be ree) We 10-78 420 14-09 
Marriages... 154 5-24 188 6-31 
Infantile Mortality (dont 
under one year) . 42 49 -88* 89 108-67 
Emigration ... aut «» 310 10-54 383 12-85 
Immigration aoe 440 14-95 381 12-78 


* Rate per 1,000 births. 


The census of 1931 was the fifth taken in the Colony. The 


following figures of population show the rates of increase per decennial 
period :— 


1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
16,440 19,237 22,691 24,523 27,444 


These figures may be taken to indicate increases by birth, since 
neither immigration nor emigration is on a large scale and, roughly, 
the numbers balance each other. 


IV.— HEALTH. 


The health of the population generally is good. Nevertheless, 
the Colony is not immune from many ailments and the treatment 
of disease and the steps taken to conserve the health of the people 
must be referred to. Fortunately the anopheles mosquito has 
never been introduced, or, if so, has never established itself, so that 
malarial fever, which is prevalent in most other places in the tropics, 
is unknown here. Occasional outbreaks occur of jaundice, whooping- 
cough, influenza, dengue fever, and chicken-pox. There was no 
epidemic during the year under review, nor, in most years, do any 
of the above diseases occur to an alarming extent. Ankylostomiasis 
(hookworm) is common. For the treatment of this disease pro- 
vision exists, and observance of hygienic principles is important, 
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especially with respect to the provision and inspection of latrines. 
Neglect of proper precautions is dealt with by prosecution before 
the Courts. 

The Medical Department is well staffed, organized, and equipped 
to deal with the medical needs of the people. A large hospital, 
well situated in the town of Victoria, affords accommodation not 
only to the sick poor, its primary purpose, but also to those who 
can afford to pay at first, second, or third class rates, all of which are 
very moderate. The staff consists of a Senior Medical Officer who 
acts as Resident Surgeon and is also in charge of an X-ray and 
Electro-Therapeutic Department, three Nursing Sisters (of the Order 
of St. Joseph de Cluny), and seven Probationary Nurses undergoing 
training. A cottage hospital has also been provided to serve the 
needs of the people of Praslin and La Digue islands, with an Assistant 
Medical Officer in charge and a trained nurse. A third Medical 
Officer is in charge of the district of Anse Royale on the main island. 
Periodical medical inspections are made of the outlying islands in 
the interests of those employed there. 


During the year, 976 cases were treated in the Seychelles 
Government Hospital. 


The school children are given simple lessons in hygiene. 


Leprosy shows no improvement as compared with the previous 
year; its incidence is confined mainly to the African labourers. 
A leper settlement has been established on an island of 54 acres in 
extent and most of the lepers have been removed from a smaller 
island inadequate for its purpose. Forty-two lepers are isolated in 
the settlements and 51 others are under supervision. Treatment, 
especially in the earlier stages, is giving encouraging results. Visits 
of relatives are allowed under appropriate conditions. Most of the 
lepers have small gardens of their own and they keep pets, such as 
rabbits and pigeons. 

An asylum at Anse Royale exists for the reception and treatment 
of lunatics. At present there are 28 inmates. 

Tuberculosis shows a slight improvement. A modern tuber- 
culosis ward, situated in the hospital grounds, was completed 
during the year 1931 for the isolation of patients. 

The outlying islands contain no permanent residents. Most 
of the islands are planted with coconuts for which labour is engaged 
from the island of Mahe, all together absorbing about 1,500 men, 
women, and children. Conditions are good and there is little 
sickness. Some outbreaks of beri-beri have occurred in the past 
and another deficiency disease, known locally as ‘‘Decoque”’, is 
met with. The Government hopes when conditions permit to 
obtain the services of a research medical officer for investigation 
of the cause of the latter disease. 

The Medical Department absorbs a considerable proportion of the 
revenue of the Colony, but it is money well spent. 
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V.—HOUSING. 


The wage-earning population on estates are accommodated in 
small thatched huts made of leaves from the coconut tree. A fee 
is paid by the manager to erect the huts and when the labourer 
leaves the estate the huts remain the property of the employer. 
All materials are supplied by the estate. Many of the labourers do 
not reside on estates and, apart from the few who own a plot of 
ground, these rent a plot for one rupee (1s. 6d.) a month to erect a 
hut which, generally, is made of leaves. The more thrifty among 
them build wooden houses, roofed with galvanized iron and having 
two rooms and sometimes a verandah. Those renting a room ina 
house in the town generally pay from Rs.2 to Rs.3 per month. 
Sanitary Inspectors carry out a house-to-house inspection of all 
premises to enforce sanitary laws. There is no shortage of dwellings 
nor any congestion. There are no building societies. 

The accommodation for labourers in the outlying islands consists 
of small thatched huts with walls covered with coconut leaves, the 
ground forming the floor. Certain huts are single, whilst others 
accommodate two to three families. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


The chief exports of the Colony are the products of the coconut” 
The net export values of these products for 1935 were as follows :— 


Rs. 
Coconuts (47,000) ya ap 1,028 
Copra (4,311} tons) oo .. 584,614 


Cinnamon, a jungle tree, is exploited for its essential oil. 
which, in spite of the fluctuation of price, remains the export product 
second in importance, with an output of 57,130 kilos, exported 
mainly to the United States of America, representing a value of 
Rs.189,929. Cinnamon bark exports amounted to 1} tons, of 
a value of Rs.138. 4,679 kilos of patchouli oil, valued at Rs.28,338, 
were also exported. Mention should also be made of the vanilla 
industry, which, although gradually dying out, produced 118 kilos 
for exportation, representing a value of Rs.780. The Colony is 
well adapted for the development of fisheries. Two million pounds 
of fresh fish, representing Rs.800,000, are captured per annum for 
local consumption. 5,538 kilos of turtle strips worth Rs.3,211, 4,303 
kilos of calipee worth Rs.8,606, and 168 kilos of green turtle-shell 
worth Rs.84, were exported in 1935. The other fishery products 
are tortoise-shell, 742 kilos valued at Rs. 9,432, and tripangs. 
1,547 kilos valued at Rs.1,547. 49,350 kilos of birds’ eggs yolk 
liquid worth Rs.7,004 were also produced. 

Phosphatic guano was exported to Kenya, New Zealand, Ceylon, 
Mauritius, South Africa and Belgium to the amount of 10,082 ton 
valued at Rs.150,740. 
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No geological survey has been made of the Colony, which is 
of granite formation with occasional dykes of basalt and intrusions 
of dolerite. Unproductive lands covering about one-third of the 
acreage of the Colony comprise outcrops of granite following erosion 
and coral reefs still in their position of growth. Other productive 
but uncultivated lands cover an area of about 13,597 acres. Land 
under forest stretching over 2,500 acres, one-fifth of which is under 
commercial timber, produced timber for the local market. Crops 
of tobacco, coffee, sugar-cane, maize, vegetables, and manioc, 
which, together with breadfruit and banana, are all consumed 
locally, are grown in areas totalling over 500 acres. 


The number of pigs in the Colony is 7,500. Other livestock 
comprise: horses, 15; asses, 25; cattle, 1,000; goats, 400. 
The yield of animal produce during the year under review was as 
follows :— 


Produce. Quantity. Value. 

lb. Rs. 
Meat _ ses te 70,000 28,000 
Hides (mostly from calves) 3,760 168 
Pork meat ae we 36,000 12,960 
Turtle meat site “ws 45,000 14,850 


Almost every Seychellois is an agriculturist or a fisherman or 
both. Estates are run either by the owners themselves or leased to 
individuals on short terms. 


Farm labourers under 15 years numbered w. ~=1,874 
a es of 15 years and over numbered... 6,141 
Fishermen numbered. Ae 335 ts «1,100 


There are no exploitable minerals in the Colony (except phosphate 
guano) and no manufactures. Baskets, straw hats, mats, etc., are 
produced but only in a very small way. All production is in the 
hands of individuals or small companies. 


VII.— COMMERCE. 


The foreign trade of the Colony during the year 1935 amounted 
to Rs.1,887,528, being an increase of Rs.83,471 as compared with 
the previous year. : 

The total imports amounted to Rs.891,359, an increase of 
Rs.67,496, as compared with the previous year. 


The total exports amounted to Rs.996,169, an increase of 
Rs,16,065 compared with the year 1934. 
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The following statement shows the value of imports into and | 
exports from the Colony during the year 1935 :— 


Rs. 
Trade imports... ae see ae ie .- 806,970 | 
Government imports Res ae vas or 55 16,933; 
891,359 
Domestic exports ... ead oe ses ays ts 996,169 
Excess of exports over imports ... ae ts ... Rs.104,810 


The distribution of trade among the countries principally 
interested is indicated in the following table :— 


Countries. Exports. Imports. 
Rs. Rs. 

United mens ie 567,472 302,449 
India... das aoe 85,300 311,406 
France ... 5 16,773 35,942 
United States of ‘America 4,154,146 5,878 
Japan... oe woe _— 53,652 
Australia oe Pat —_ 33,009 


The value of copra exported to the principal countries in 1934 
and 1935 was as follows :— 








1934. 1935. 

Rs. Rs. 

United Kingdom ... 485,610 486,900 
India aie ine 15,300 82,141 
Mauritius... ate 7,242 15,573 
Rs.508, 152 Rs.584,614 








The value of essential oils exported to the principal countries 
for the same period was :— 


1934. 1935. 

Rs. Rs. 
United Kingdom oe 28,027 56,767 
United States of America 170,981 152,796 
Holland ... re a 6,783 —_— 
France... <a Wee — 9,049 





Rs.205,791 Rs.218,612 
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The quantity and value of guano exported for the same period 
Was :— 


1934. 1935. 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Tons. Rs. Tons. Rs. 

United Kingdom 3,300 33,000 _ — 
Ceylon ... see 500 10,000 500 10,000 
Kenya ... 2 112 1,240 76 860 
Mauritius re = _ 1,410 18,440 
New Zealand ... 8,150 163,000 6,000 90,000 
South Africa... _ _ 346 5,190 
Belgium ... vee —_ — 1,750 26,250 





Total --- 12,062 207,240 10,082 150,740 


The value of piece-goods imported from the principal countries 
was as follows :— 


United 
Kingdom. India. Japan. Russia. Total. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1934 ... «- 13,767 25,578 41,085 — 80,430 
1935... «- 32,998 42,692 20,054 132 95,876 


General Course of Prices. 


The price of imported articles has continued at the level of the 
previous year while the price of exported produce has shown an 
appreciable rise. 

Copra was sold throughout the year at prices ranging from 
Rs.105 to Rs.180 per ton as compared with Rs.75 to Rs.90 per ton 
during the year 1934. 

The price of essential oil (cinnamon leaf) fluctuated from Rs.3-20 
per litre to Rs.3-40 per litre during the year. Caret (tortoise-shell) 
was sold throughout the year at prices ranging from Rs.8 to Rs.12 a 
kilo. Essential oil distillation has increased during recent years, 
but is now very seriously affected by other competing products, as 
is the case with copra, the principal industry. 

Approximately one-third of the imports into the Colony came 
from the United Kingdom (Rs.302,449). India supplied 2,319 tons 
of rice (Rs.196,908). 


VITI— WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


All the unskilled work on estates is performed by native labourers. 
The supply of labour is adequate. Natives and their families who 
Teside on estates are given a small allotment of land for themselves 
and are usually allowed to keep such small stock as pigs, goats, etc. 

Labour contracts are generally oral, but the labourer goes on 
Working from month to month for as long as he and his employer 
are mutually satisfied. The rates of wages are fair, taking into 
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consideration the cost of living, the average being Rs.8 per 
month—equal to 115 Ibs. of rice, the staple foodstuff. Women and 
children (about 2,000) are employed for picking cinnamon leaves 
for distillation; they earn Rs.4 per month for a ton of leaves 
delivered at the distillery, representing some five hours’ work 
per day. As this is task work, extra hours mean extra pay. On the 
whole the labour situation normally is not unsatisfactory and the 
relations between employers and employed are good. For the 
male labourers also the majority of estates provide task work of 
half a day, or more for those desirous of earning more. The em- 
ployment of labour on the outlying islands is governed by law. 
Written contracts are entered into for periods of six months at a 
time. The minimum scale of wages per month is :—men, Rs.4; 
women, and males under 15, Rs.2. In addition they are entitled to 
rations on a scale laid down by regulation. The life on these islands 
is liked by the labourers. They manage to save money which, in 
the case of most of them, on their return to Mahe, very soon dis- 
appears amongst relations and friends. 
Cost of Living of Senior Officials. 
(Family of 2 adults and 2 children). 

The rent of houses is Rs.25 to Rs.50 per month, depending on 
the size, locality, and grounds. The cost of servants is as follows: 
cooks Rs.20 to Rs.30, house boys Rs.7 to Rs.15, maid servants 
Rs.7 to Rs.10, washerwomen Rs.10 to Rs.15, gardeners Rs.10 to 
Rs.15. The average cost of living per month is as follows :— 


Rs. 
Rent... 43 eas Be ee ata wes 35 
Food... See wes isd ise ene «» 100 
Cook... ae or ae Seeks agree aoe 25 
Boy aA os Awe sk ase ane Pred 10 
Washerwoman ... oes Se we ct See 12 
Servant ... wee a ar ves sos Ae 6 
Lighting ee eas oF ie a we 15 
Gardener ee aa wae a: ee a 12 
Fuel ws uae eae ate ise 8 
School books and fees .. : eae We es 15 
Medical and dental attendance ies ss aa 15 
Tobacco .. ” . ee ads Sea 10 
Social life aT ee ee ee oe eke 20 
Charities... Sas ia or nee 535 ees 5 
Taxes... ra ee is Sos tes te 15 
Church (seats) ... by Se nee aoe aCe 5 
Insurance ree tes as 15 
Bedding and household utensils, etc. iA a 10 
Clothing, boots, etc. ... ses ye nes 10 


Rs.343 
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Assistance towards the cost of passages for leave is now granted by 
the Government. 


Average Rate of Wages for Labour. 
Per day of _ Per task or job of 


Per annum. 8 hours. 5 to 6 hours. 

Agricultural :— Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Managers ... 500—720 — — 

Overseers ... 180—360 — — 

Gardeners -.. 120—180 _— 1-00 per day. 

Labourers Lae 72—120 -40 1-50 per night. 
Domestic Service :— 

Predial ... Sai 120—180 _ —_ 

Domestic ... 120-300 — as 
Trade and Manufacture :— 

Carpenters aes 240—480 1—1-50 —_— 

Masons ... ote 240—480 1—1-50 — 

Blacksmiths ...  300—720 _ — 


Women labourers are paid approximately half the pay of men. 
Labourers in Government employ receive from Rs.8 to Rs.10 per 
month. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Education is entirely in the hands of the Church of England 
and Roman Catholic Missions and is not compulsory. There are 
26 primary schools at which free elementary education is given. 
Of these 19 are Roman Catholic schools with 2,405 pupils (1,096 
boys and 1,309 girls) ; the average attendance in 1935 was 1,851.23 
or 76-97 per cent. ; the remaining schools are Church of England 
schools with 467 pupils (252 boys and 215 girls); the average 
attendance was 367-07 or 78-6 per cent. The Churches receive 
an annual Government grant of Rs.22,214. The schools are 
required to conform to a programme of studies approved by the 
Governing Body of Education. Periodical inspections are made 
by a Government Inspector. A Marist Brothers College, known as 
the St. Louis College, gives both primary and secondary education 
up to the standard required for the University of London Matricu- 
lation Examination. The number of pupils in 1935 was 189. 
St. Joseph’s Convent School afforded education to 96 girls (and 13 
small boys) up to the School Certificate Examination of Cambridge 
University. At both institutions, moderate fees are charged which 
do not, however, cover expenses. 

A scholarship of the annual value, free of income-tax, cither of 
Re.1,200 (approximately £90) tenable for 5 years or of Rs.1,500 
(approximately £110) tenable for 4 years, together with a free 
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passage to England and back on completion of studies, has been }- 
awarded when funds allowed to a scholar, under the age of 19, to }- 
enable him to pursue his studies in any part of the British 
Empire outside Seychelles. The scholarship is awarded on the 
results of the London Matriculation Examination to the candidate 
who has passed in the first division and is recommended for the 
scholarship by the examiners. 

There is no public system of accident, sickness or old age insur- 
ance. Pauper relief is afforded by the Government in the form of 
small monthly allowances such as the necessities of each case 
require and by the reception in an Institute, known as the Fiennes : 
Institute, of those unable to care for themselves. The total cost to - 
the Government for poor relief during the year under review was 
Rs.16,695. 


\ 
: 
A benevolent society, known as “La Ligue de Secours,”.sup : 
j ported by private donations, also gives some assistance. i 
/ The St. Louis College has a good brass band. 
Association football is played all the year round, and cricket is | 
played every Saturday afternoon by two local teams. 


i Tennis is also a popular game. 
A Philharmonic Society and an amateur Dramatic Society exist. | 
/ Dances and concerts are given by these. ; 


The visit of a warship, twice or oftener a year, from the East : 
Indies Station is an event always looked forward to. - ; 





j X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


| ] Until recently, the transport of produce was by sea, as it still is 
/ to some extent. This was a considerable handicap to planters 





affected, who might, at certain seasons of the year, have to wait 
| two or three months for a safe passage. Motor roads have been . 

' constructed, much to the satisfaction of outside planters. 4 

| programme to complete the roads of the main island was commen 
| during the year from a grant from the Colonial Development Fund 
\ | of £30,000, half of which is a free grant and half a loan free of interest 
for the present. 

| There are no railways and no telephones. Small sailing and 

| | auxiliary coasters provide transport for the adjacent islands and 

ii} large sailing and auxiliary ships ply to the outlying islands. A 

| large Government motor-launch, the Alouette, serves mainly as & 

| bi-weekly ferry for passengers from Mahe to Praslin and La Digue. 

| Communication with the outer world is maintained by the British 

| India Steam Navigation Company’s mail steamers which call at 

Port Victoria once every four weeks en route from Bombay to 

Mombasa and East African ports, and once every eight weeks 02 


their return voyage from Mombasa to Bombay. 
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Steamers of the Royal Dutch Mail Line call at Mahe once every 


four weeks en route from Mombasa to Singapore, Hong Kong and 
Batavia. 


Steamers of the’ Scandinavian East African Line call at Mahe 


approximately every two months on their way from Madagascar 
ports to Europe. 


The above-mentioned are the regular callers, whilst others 
(steamers and sailing ships) call at Mahe occasionally for various 
ports. 


A low-power wireless station which was attached to the Postal 
Department was transferred to Cable and Wireless, Limited, in 
December, 1934. Its range is approximately 400 miles and it is 
mainly useful for communication with vessels calling at Port 
Victoria although, owing to its geographical position with respect 
to certain sea routes, an increasing number of vessels passing within 
range signal the station and frequently make use of it for traffic. 


Mail and Postal Service. 


The revenue of the Postal Department amounted to Rs.78,432 
(Rs.61,102 was derived from the sale of Silver Jubilee stamps alone), 
and the expenditure to Rs.23,247. The mail service during the year 
was fairly good and mails were despatched on 32 occasions. The 
regular mail service is performed by the British India Steam 
Navigation Company’s steamers which call on their voyage from 
Bombay to Mombasa once every four weeks and on their return 
journey once every eight weeks. This service has been supple- 
mented by the steamers of the Royal Dutch Mail Line which call 
once every four weeks en route from Mombasa to Singapore, Hong 
Kong and Batavia. Mails are also despatched by various. cargo 
steamers which call at irregular intervals. 


In 1935 the Post Office continued to despatch air mails to 
Europe, the near East, and those African territorics on the 
London—Cape Town air route. The transit of mails to Europe by 
air via Karachi and Nairobi takes approximately 12 days and 15 
days respectively, as compared with 21 days and 25 days approxi- 
mately for mails by steamer alone via Bombay and Mombasa. 


Parcels from Europe are received via Bombay, but parcels from 
Seychelles are despatched via Bombay or Mombasa. 


Cable Services. 


Cable and Wireless, Limited, maintains a station at Victoria 
and gives a very satisfactory service. Seychelles is an important 


cable junction, there being cables to Zanzibar, Mauritius, Aden 
and Colombo. 
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XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


Banking. 


There are no banks in the Colony with the exception of a Govern- 
ment Savings Bank. The amount of deposit at the Treasury 
Savings Bank at the end of the year was Rs.216,074, an increase 
of Rs.1,144 on the previous year. In order to facilitate trade, the 
Treasury purchases and sells Drafts and undertakes the collection 
of documentary Bills, etc., for London and foreign banks. The 
proceeds are remitted through the Crown Agents for the Colonies 
in London. 

Currency. 

The monetary unit in Seychelles is the Indian silver rupee of 
100 cents. The following fractions of the rupee are in circulation :— 
silver 50-cent. pieces and 25-cent. pieces. Mauritius silver coins of 
20 and 10 cents, and bronze coins of 5 and 2 cents, and 1 cent are 
also in circulation. Mauritius notes have been withdrawn from 
circulation and replaced by currency notes issued by the Govern- 
ment of Seychelles which are of the following values :—Rs.50, 
Rs.10, Rs.5, Re.1, and one-half rupee. The Seychelles currency 
notes in circulation on 31st December, 1935, amounted to Rs.335,117 
secured by investments and cash in hand in terms of law. 


Weights and Measures. 


The metric system is in general use but there are some old French 
measures which are also used, such as :-— 

(1) L’awne, a measure for retailing cloth, etc., of 
46-9 inches = 1-20 metres. 

(2) L’arpent = 5,048 square yards or 0:42 hectare. for 
measuring land. 

(3) La gaulette, employed on estates as a measure of task 
work in the fields = 10 French feet. 

(4) Le tierc¢on, a small barrel, a measure of capacity generally 
imported from Mauritius, containing rum, about 190 litres. 

(5) Le velt, a measure of capacity for coconut oil = 7 -57 litres. 

(6) The cord, used for stacking firewood, 4 ft. x 4 ft. x 8 ft. 
= 128 French cubic feet. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The public works are under the control of a Superintendent of 
Public Works and Surveys, assisted by a small staff. The night-soil 
service of the town and the scavengery work are done by contract. 
The maintenance and repair of public buildings and roads consti- 
tuted the principal activities of the Department during the year. 
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XII.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 


System of Law.—The law in civil matters is contained in the 
French Civil Code, Code of Commerce, and Code of Civil Procedure 
as they existed in 1810 and as amended by local Ordinances. 


The Penal Code is mainly based on the French Penal Code but 
with considerable importations from English law and the Indian 
Penal Code. 


Courts.—The Supreme Court of Seychelles has full jurisdiction in 
all civil and criminal matters save capital offences. 

The Court of Assize has jurisdiction to try capital offences. 

Both Courts are presided over by the Chief Justice. In the 
Court of Assize he is assisted by eight Assessors. 

The Police Magistrate holds his Court in Victoria. He exercises 
a limited jurisdiction over minor offences. The maximum punish- 
ment he can inflict is a fine of Rs.250 and imprisonment for two 
months. 

A Justice of the Peace is appointed for the district of South Mahe 
and another for the islands of Praslin and La Digue. They exercise 
a limited jurisdiction and the maximum punishment is a fine of 
Ra.100 and one month’s imprisonment. 

When occasion offers, the outlying islands are visited by an 
official appointed as Magistrate with the general powers of a Justice 
of the Peace. 


An appeal lies from the inferior courts to the Supreme Court of 
the Colony. 


In certain circumstances appeals lie, and points of law may be — 
teferred, to the Supreme Court of Mauritius. 


Police. 


The establishment of the Police Force consisted in 1935 of :— 
One Superintendent, three Sergeants, nine Corporals, sixty-eight 
Constables. 


There were seven Police stations in Mahe, two in Praslin, and one 


at La Digue. 
Criminal Statistics for 1935 :— 


Total Numbers. 
Proceeded 
against. Convicted. Fined. Imprisoned. 
Supreme Court -... 174 124 65 55 


Summary Courts... 1,132 743 650 81 
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Four male juveniles under the age of 16 were sentenced to corporal 
punishment, and in four cases were fined or bound over. No 
corporal punishment can be inflicted on persons over 16 years of 
age. 


Punishments.—Fines can be paid by instalments and time given 
for paying them. Time to pay is always given to first offenders. 

It is not possible to maintain a reformatory for juvenile offenders. 
They are only sent to prison in exceptional cases. There is no 
developed probation system, but suitable cases are bound over 
for three years to be of good behaviour and to come up for 
judgment if called on. 


Prisons. 

The prison is situated in the town of Victoria. Its accommoda- 
tion is ample. The sexes are separated. 

Male prisoners are employed on making coconut fibre, stone- 
breaking, and on extra-mural work in maintaining Government 
properties, etc. 

Female prisoners are employed on laundry and sewing work. 

The health of the prisoners was excellent. 


In 1935, the daily average number in prison amounted to 54 
men and 5-75 women. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


Social Legislation—The population is almost entirely agri- 

cultural and there is no factory or workmen’s compensation 

. legislation. Employers must provide medical and hospital treat- 
ment for workmen living on their property. 

The Poor Relief Ordinance (No. 29 of 1919) provides for the 

provision of out-relief and also for the management of the Fiennes 

Institute, the Public Assistance Institute for the aged and infirm 


Important Ordinances passed in 1935 :— 
No. 3.—An Ordinance to regulate the Deportation of wu 
desirable British subjects and for similar purposes. 
No. 9.—An Ordinance to amend the Agricultural Loan (crop 
privilege) Ordinance, 1923. (No. 9 of 1923). ; 
No. 10.—An Ordinance to amend the Loan to Planters Ordin- 
ances, 1904 to 1927, so as to enable a reduction to be made in 
the rate of interest payable on certain loans made under the 
said Ordinances. 

No. 16.—An Ordinance to amend the Prison Ordinance, 1892. 
(No. 1 of 1892). 

No. 19.—An Ordinance to control the export and marketing of 
Essential oils. 
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No. 20.—An Ordinance to amend and consolidate the law 
relating to the regulation of the printing and publication of 
Newspapers within the Colony. 

No. 23.—An Ordinance to provide for the control of the manu- 
facture and consumption of the liquor called “‘ Toddy.”’ 

No. 25.—An Ordinance to amend The Seychelles Penal Code as 
re-enacted by Ordinance No. 4 of 1923. 

No. 26.—An Ordinance to regulate the Importation, Exporta- 
tion, Manufacture, sale and use of opium and other dangerous 
drugs. 

No. 28.—An Ordinance to prohibit the passing of the sentence 
of Death upon Expectant Mothers and for other purposes 
connected therewith. 

No. 29.—An Ordinance to amend the cultivation of sugar cane 
and the manufacture and sale of Bacca Ordinance, 1928. 
(No. 9 of 1928). 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
Revenue and Expenditure. 


The revenue for the year amounted to Rs.728,173, being an 
increase on the estimate of Rs.145,245. The expenditure amounted 
to Rs.675,058, showing an excess of Rs.116,244 on the estimate. 


The following statement shows the revenue for each of the last 
five years :-— 


Rs. 
1931... eas ++. 692,412 
1932 ... rae ... 701,164 
1933... wes .. 592,043 
1934 ... wee +. 795,766 
1935 ... a6 «. 728,173* 


The following statement shows the expenditure for each of 
the last five years :— 


From Surplus 


Ordinary. Funds. 
Rs. Rs. 
1931... ane «. 753,911 60,440 
1932... oy -.. 681,446 4,185 
1933... ret +». 654,500 4,049 
1934 ... os «. 679,255 _ 
1935... 9... 675,058 (Rs.36,046 from C.D.F.) 


Customs brought in the greater part of the revenue, i., 
Re.289,080. 





* (Includes a sum of Re. 166,182 transferred from the Guano Royalty Fund.) 
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The following table shows the proportion of receipts over a 
. period of five years :— 


Other 
Customs. Taxes. Sources. Total. 
1931 ive «.. 227,909 174,069 290,434 692,412 
1932 ve «. 252,531 164,319 284,314 701,164 
1933 aa «. 267,678 150,686 173,679 592,043 
1934 mas we 274,037 150,498 371,231 795,766 
1935 see ... 289,080 149,853 289,235 728,173 


Public Debt. 
The Colony has no Public Debt. 


Assets and Liabilities. 


The excess of assets over liabilities on Ist January, 1935, was 
Rs.438,205. On the 3lst December, 1935, the amount had 
increased to Rs.491,230. 


Taxation. 


The following are the main heads of taxation :— 


Customs Tariff—An Ordinance was passed in July 1932 granting 
a minimum preference of 10 per cent. in respect of goods of Empire 
origin, the ad valorem duty on which is 15 per cent. 


A specific duty on food-stuffs, spirits, kerosene, paraffin, crude 
oil, petrol, benzine, and other motor spirits. A Poor Tax of 1 cent 
of a rupee per degree of alcohol is levied on spirits. The above 
tariff, excepting wines, paraffin, kerosene, petrol and other motor 
spirits, is subject to a surtax of 10 per cent. 

Export Duty.—A duty of Re.1-00 per ton of guano, mangrove 
bark and prepared fertilizers; Re.1-00 per hectolitre of whale 
oil; Rs.2-00 per ton of cinnamon bark. 

Details of Stamp Duties, Court Fees, etc., are set out in detail 
in the Blue Book for the year. 


A Rural House Tax of § per cent. is imposed with certain 
exceptions on the value of every rural house, exclusive of the value 
of the land on which such house is erected, provided that the 
minimum tax on any rural house shall be one rupee whenever the 
value of such house is less than one hundred rupees. There is also 
a Town Property Tax of § per cent. on the value of all immovable 
property situated within the limits of the town of Victoria. 
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Income-Tazx.—This was payable during 1935 at the following 
rates :— ; 
When income is less than Rs.1,000 the rate shall be 
1 per cent. on the amount subject to a minimum tax of Rs.2. 
When income amounts to Rs.1,000 or more :— 
2 per cent. on the Ist Rs.1,000. 


3 2 » excess over Rs.1,000 up to Rs.3,000. 
5 ” * ir » Rs.3,000 ,, Rs.8,000. 
ye x » > Rs.8,000 ,, Re.15,000. 
10 ” on es » Rs.15,000 ,, Rs.25,000. 
16 ms ‘5 » 4, Ba.25,000. 


Company income tax was payable as follows :— 


5 per cent. on the Ist Rs.5,000 
» excess over Rs.5,000 up to Rs.10,000. 
15 » ” ” » Rea.10,000. 


XVI.—GENERAL. 


There has been an appreciable rise in the price of copra, the main 
product. of the Colony, and in the price of cinnamon leaf oil and 
guano, the exports of which rank second and third respectively in 
order of value. Most planters’ estates are mortgaged and, owing 
to falls in the prices of their products, the planters are experiencing 
difficulties in meeting their obligations. The position, however, 
has improved with the rise in the price of copra. Labourers’ wages 
have been reduced but, on the whole, for those willing to work, 
employment has been available. Planters generally have allowed 
and encouraged their labourers to grow crops themselves, such as 
sweet potatoes, manioc, etc., which, together with rice (imported) 
and fish (which are abundant) form their staple diet. The trade 
figures given above indicate the extent to which the value of the 
trade of the Colony has declined. A beneficial effect of the recent 
depression has been to impress on the planters the necessity for 
better and more intensive cultivation, to which many are applying 
themselves with advice and guidance from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 


In May, the Silver Jubilee of His Majesty King George the Fifth 
was celebrated throughout the Colony. In the ensuing celebrations, 
over which Governor Sir Gordon Lethem, K.C.M.G., personally 
Presided, all sections of the community participated. 

On 5th November, Sir Gordon Lethem proceeded on leave of 
absence prior to his assumption of duties as Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Colony of the Leeward Islands. 
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From the 6th November the Government was administered by 
Mr. A. E. Weatherhead, C.M.G., Provincial Commissioner in the 
Administrative Service of the Protectorate of Uganda, in pursuance ' - 
of His Majesty’s Dormant Commission dated 5th October, 1935. ~ 


The Colony has received generous assistance from the Colonial ..: 


Development Fund. The following grants were sanctioned during --| 


the year :— 
£ 
For the services of an entomologist for two years’ 
research into the question of scale pete on coco- 
nut plantations a 3,000 - 
(a) For the completion of the apna road stata on a 
the main island of Mahe ... Poe 30,000 -~ 
For the reconstruction and building e hides aie 2,000 
For coast works—opening of reef Reser’ and sine mi 
of landing jetties ... 825 
For a motor roller and lorry ia iad (oes i 650 
For the training of an Agricultural Student at the 
ss eae ore of emia: ee. in Trini- : 
dad ay ke 855 
(6) For improving hotel accommodation eae 960 


(a) Half is a free grant and half a loan free of interest for the * , 
present. ‘ 


(6) Loan. 
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I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


Geography. 


The territories comprising the Uganda Protectorate lie between 
the Belgian Congo, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Kenya, and Tanga- 
nyika Territory. The Protectorate extends from about parallel 
1° south latitude to the northern limits of the navigable waters of 
the Albert Nile (Bahr el Jebel) at Nimule. On the east its 
boundary extends from Mount Zulia on the Sudan border along the 
Turkana Escarpment to the crater of Mount Elgon (14,178 feet) 
and thence runs along the Malawa and the Sio rivers into the 
north-eastern waters of Lake Victoria. The outstanding features 
on the western side are the Nile-Congo watershed, Lake Albert, 
the River Semliki, the Ruwenzori Range (16,794 feet), and Lake 
Fdward. 

The area of the Protectorate is approximately 94,204 square miles. 
of which 13,616 square miles are water. The whole of this is at 
a considerable height above sea-level, the altitude of the greater 
part being between 3,500 and 4,000 feet. 
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Climate. 


Climatic conditions are not uniform, but, with the exceptions 
mentioned below, the temperature is moderate and varies only 
slightly throughout the year. The mean maximum temperature 
for most districts averages 83° F., and the mean minimum 63° F. 
On the Ruwenzori Range there is extreme cold, with perpetual 
snow, while it is also cold on the higher slopes of Elgon. 

The highest ‘‘ absolute maximum ’’ registered was 100° F. at 
Budini, and the lowest ‘‘ absolute minimum ”’ 41° F. at Kabale. 
The annual and daily range at four representative stations in the 
Protectorate is illustrated in the following table :— 


January. July. 
AbsoluteMax. AbsoluteMin. AbsoluteMax. Absolute Min. 
°F. oF. oF. °F. 
Entebbe 84-8 59-5 79-7 58-6 
Mbale 97:9 53-9 85-5 57-8 
Kabele 82-2 43-5 78-0 41-0 
Hoima 94-0 56-0 86-0 54-0 


The mean daily range of temperature in each month at these 
same stations was :— 





Entebbe. Mbale. Kabale. Hoima. 

aH °F. °F. °F. 
January 19-3 33-9 30-0 29-3 
February 14:4 24-6 22°6 23-3 
March 13-6 25-5 2-6 22-4 
April 13-6 21-8 20-0 21-4 
May 13-3 77 16-6 19-3 
June 13-1 18-0 16-1 20-2 
July 15°5 21-3 29-2 23-1 
August 16-8 23-3 25-6 22-3 
September 17-1 _- 24-2 22-1 
October 16-8 23-7 21-6 20-9 
November 15°6 26-2 18-3 22-4 
December 15-4 25-1 19°5 22-8 


The total rainfall for the year was 1 per cent. above normal, 
January and July being unusually dry and February and June wet. 


The highest fall for the year was 97-06 ins. at Nagoje, between 
Kampala and Jinja, the lowest 31-59 ins., at Mwirasandu. The 
greatest fall recorded in 24 hours was 6-26 ins. on 13th November 
at Entebbe. 

History. 

The peoples of Uganda make their earliest appearance in authentic 
history in the latter part of the nineteenth century when European 
explorers first arrived in the country. Uganda appears to have 
been untouched by ouside influences prior to the penetration of 
Arab traders to the southern end of Lake Victoria in the early 
Rimeteenth century; and even the slave trade had hardly affected 
it when the first Europeans, Speke and Grant, reached it in 1862 
from the south in their search for the sources of the Nile. In 
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response to the famous appeal for missionaries launched by H. M. 
Stanley (who visited Buganda in 1875), English missionaries came 
to Uganda in 1877 and were soon followed by French Roman 
Catholics. Both denominations, as well as proselytizing Arab 
Moslems, had gained many adherents by the time of the death of 
Mutesa (the "Kabaka ’’ or native King of Buganda) and the 
accession of his son Mwanga, in 1884. 


The murder, by Mwanga’s orders, of Bishop Hannington, who 
in defiance of native superstition attempted to enter the country 
from the east, precipitated a systematic persecution of all the new 
religions, and reprisals, which involved the country in “ religious " 
wars for the next seven years. 


For a time it was uncertain whether Uganda would come under 
the British or German sphere of influence in Africa, but in 1886 
Germany renounced her claims, and Captain Lugard (now the 
Right Honourable Lord Lugard, P.C., G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.0.). 
on behalf of the Imperial British East Africa Company, concluded 
a treaty in 1890 with Mwanga, giving the British the right to 
intervention in the internal affairs of Buganda. Captain Lugard 
succeeded, not without having to overcome the gravest difficulties. 
in pacifying the country, but in 1892 the Company found themselves 
unable to bear the expense of administering Uganda any longer. 
Sir Gerald Portal, sent by the British Government to report on the 
advisability of establishing a Protectorate, hoisted the British flag 
in Kampala in March, 1893, but had to leave the country shortly 
afterwards on account of ill health. A British Protectorate was 
assumed on 18th June, 1894. Three years later Mwanga instigated 
a rebellion, and when this was suppressed he fled the country, being 
succeeded by his infant son Daudi Chwa (the present Kabaka) under 
the guidance of three Regents. Soon afterwards a discontended 
section of the Sudanese troops maintained in Uganda mutinied and 
were joined by Mwanga and Kabarega, Mukama (hereditary para- 
mount chief) of Bunyoro, who had consistently hindered Britisli 
administration. After a year’s compaigning they were defeated and 
deported, and since 1899 the country has been peaceful. Its political 
organization is dealt with in the next chapter. 


The year 1901 saw the completion of the Uganda Railway from 
Mombasa to Lake Victoria, without which the subsequent develop- 
ment of the Protectorate would never have been possible. The 
growing of cotton, now the staple industry, was started in 1903: 
and the Busoga and the Port Bell Railways and a great part of 
the country’s present fine system of motor roads were constructed 
to provide cheap transport for this product. Sleeping sickness 
(trypanosomiasis) ravaged the islands and shores of Lake Victoria 
from 1902 onwards, causing hundreds of thousands of deaths and 
necessitating the removal of the population from the affected areas. 
The islands have since been repopulated, and as a result of the 
precautions taken the disease has not recurred on the Lake. Some 
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194,000 of.the people of Uganda served in the Great War, five 
battalions of the 4th King’s African Rifles being raised in the 
Protectorate, while 178,000 men were recruited to maintain the 
personnel of the Carrier Corps. 


After the Armistice, and the succeeding economic difficulties, the 
country made rapid progress, despite the famine, rinderpest, and 
influenza visitations of 1919 and the dislocation of trade consequent 
upon the changes of currency. necessitated between 1920 and 1921 
by the fluctuations of the Indian exchange. 


.—GOVERNMENT. 


When the first European travellers arrived in Uganda they found 
among the Bantu races, and notably among the Baganda, developed 
political organizations of a sort above the average of African 
indigenous civilizations. There existed within the principal Bantu 
tnbes a central monarchy and government machinery of a nature 
superficially resembling the feudal system. British administration 
was based to a great extent on these existing organizations, and, 
upon the pacification of the country following the capture of 
Mwanga and Kabarega, it devolved upon Sir H. H. Johnston, as 
Her Majesty’s Special Commissioner, to make arrangements which 
defined the functions of the Native Governments of Buganda, Toro, 
and Ankole, and their relations with the suzerain Power. Agree- 
ments to this effect were formally concluded between 1900 and 
192, while a similar agreement with the Native Government of 
Bunyoro was concluded during 1933. 


From the time of the earlier agreements the work of extending 
British administration over the more primitive peoples of the 
Protectorate went steadily ahead, and was made easier, in the 
Fastern Province, by the enterprise and co-operation of Baganda 
chiefs and agents. Apart from the murder of the British Sub- 
Commissioner in Ankole in 1905, which rendered necessary the 
suspension of the Ankole Agreement for a time, the years of adminis- 
trative expansion were without any serious incident, and the 
Population has continued to acquiesce in European rule. 


From its establishment the Protectorate was administered by a 
Commissioner until 1907, when Sir H. Hesketh ‘Bell was appointed 
the first Governor. In 1921, Executive and Legislative Councils 
Were established, the latter containing nominated non-official 
members among a majority of official members. 


Since 1926, when the Rudolf Province was formally transferred 
to Kenya Colony, the Protectorate has been divided into four 
Provinces—Bugands, Eastern, Western, and Northern. The 
Buganda Province is on an entirely different footing from the re- 
mainder, since, under the terms of the Uganda Agreement of 1900, 
the Kabaka exercises direct rule over his own nationals ‘‘ to whom 
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he shall administer justice through the Lukiko, or Native Council, 


and through others of his officers in the manner approved by Her | 


Majesty’s Government "’. The Lukiko is constituted as follows :— 
The Kabaka’s three Ministers (Katikiro or Prime Minister, 


Omulamuzi or Chief Justice, and Omuwanika or Treasurer): : 


The twenty county chiefs or their lieutenants ; 


Three notables from each county, selected by the Kabaka: 
and six other persons of importance in Buganda, appointed 
by the Kabaka. 


All chiefs are appointed by the Kabaka and his Ministers with 
the approval of His Majesty’s representative, and the Kabaka and 
his Lukiko, with the consent of the Governor, have the power to 
make laws governing his nationals in Buganda. 


In the other three Provinces, Native Administrations are recog- 
nized whose stage of development varies considerably, in accordance 
with the degree of advancement attained by the tribes concerned: 
generally speaking, these are on the model of Buganda. A Native 
Administration exists in each district or tribal area of the Eastern. 
Western, and Northern Provinces, the Councils being composed 
of the county chiefs and their sub-chiefs who may for routine 
purposes be represented by their subordinate chiefs. In these Pro- 
vinces the Paramount Chief, where such an office exists, is con- 
trolled and advised in the exercise of his authority by the Provincial 
Adininistration. The Councils have no legislative powers except 
the power, subject to the Governor’s pleasure, to alter by resolution 
Native Law and to fix penalties for its breach. Except in regard 
to the judicial functions of Native Courts and to routine matters 
of administration, the Native Administrations in these Province: 
are, in fact, advisory bodies only. They are permanently in session 
for the purpose of dealing with magisterial and routine matters. 
and submit to the District Commissioner, or the Paramount Chief. 
if any, from time to time, their views on such subjects as :—- 


(a) Proposed alterations to tribal customary law ; 


(b) matters affecting the expenditure of Native Administri- 
tion funds for the benefit of the tribes; 


(c) agricultural and veterinary development and _ labour 
questions ; 


(d) food crops and famine; 


(e) other matters affecting the tribe upon which they msy 
from time to time be consulted by the District Commissioner. 


As regards finance, estimates are compiled annually for all Native 
Administrations and submitted to the Governor for approval. The 
totals of the Native Administration Estimates for the year under 
review are given below, together with a comparison with the totals 
of the Protectorate Estimates :— 
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Native 
Native Protectorate Administration 
Administration Estimates, 1985. Estimates as percen- 
Estimates, 1935. tage of Protectorate 
Estimates. 
Totals. Totals. 
£ £ 
Revenue 36% 354,377 1,436,332 24-67 
Expenditure... 381,101 1,435,935 26-54 


It should be noted that the expenditure estimates include both 
reurrent and extraordinary expenditure; and that the estimated 
exeess of expenditure over revenue reflected in the above figures 
is due to the inclusion of provision for extraordinary works. 

The main items of native administration revenue are poll tax 
rebate ; refund of ‘‘ busulu ’’ (a tax levied in lieu of tribal obligation, 
formerly exacted by chiefs and in most districts collected with the 
poll tax for the sake of convenience); luwalo commutation (the 
amount payable by certain classes of persons in lieu of unpaid 
compulsory labour on native public works) ; together with the fines 
and fees imposed by Native Courts. All Native Administration 
accounts are audited by the Protectorate Auditor. The Native 
Administrations themselves contribute a certain sum annually from 
their funds towards the cost of audit. 


IIl.— POPULATION. 
Racial Distribution. 


The African peoples of the Protectorate, numbering 3,536,267 
according to the census of 1931, are divisible into three racial 
groups—Bantu, Nilotic, and Hamitic. The most numerous are 
the Bantu, comprising the Baganda, Banyoro, Batoro, Banyankole, 
Basoga, and other smaller tribes or sections of tribes who inhabit 
all that part of the country south and west of the Victoria Nile, 
and certain districts in the Eastern Province. To the north and 
north-west are the principal Nilotic tribes—the Lango, the Acholi, 
and the Alur, and the Iugbara and Madi; the Teso people of the 
Fastern Province constitute the most important units among the 
Hamitic tribes; the others are scattered over a wide area in that 
part of the Protectorate adjacent to Kenya, from the Sudan 
toundary in the extreme north-east to Mount Elgon. Mention 
should also be made of the interesting Bahima and the allied peoples 
of the Western Province. The ruling families of Buganda, Bunyoro, 
Toro, and Ankole are descended from the same stock as the former. 


Vital Statistics. 
GENERAL NaTivE PoPuLaTION. 


The birth-rates and death-rates are set out in Table A below. 
The population has been calculated from the census figure of 
1931 with the addition of births and subtraction of deaths in each 
subsequent year. As no satisfactory estimate of migration can 
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be made, this factor has been disregarded. Births and deaths are 
registered by the chiefs, and it is considered that these returns 
now attain a fair degree of accuracy. The population of Karamoja 
in the Eastern Province has been omitted as no returns are rendered 
from that district. 


Yearly increase or decrease of Provincial Population: Totals per 
thousand People. 


1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Buganda Province... Sea: + 0-4 +17 +3-1 +34, 
Eastern Province _ bes +11-5 +12°0 +3-5 +15 
Western Province a ae +10°6 +11°0 +8.6 + 63 
Northern Province... ae +15-4 +15°0 +8-2 +142 


Births dnd deaths.—For the whole Protectorate, the number of 
births exceeded the number of deaths by 20,654 and the population 
increased by 5-8 per thousand. The corresponding figures for 193! 
were 19,465, and 5-4. The figures for each Province show a close 
similarity during the last two years. More than half the total 
increase was recorded in the Northern Province, inhabited mainly 
by the virile Nilotic tribes. Three districts, Mengo, Bugwere and 
Teso, returned more deaths than births. In the first, this is prob- 
ably due to deaths among the immigrant labour who yearly invade 
the district, principally from Ruanda. It is gratifying to be able 
to record that for the first time since 1915 Bunyoro showed an 
increase of population. 


Still-births.—During 1935, 4,144 still-births were registered com- 
pared with 3,949 in 1934. This figure is of little value, however, 











as it is certain that only a proportion of still-births are reported to - 


the chiefs. 
Infantile mortality—For the whole Protectorate the rate was 


165-88 per thousand live births. With the exception of a rise | 
in 1934, this rate has been gradually falling since 1926, when , 


registration was first introduced. In that year it was 276. The 
rates in Busoga (227), Bugishu (207), Toro (223), Chua (283), and 
the West Nile (279) are still very high; but those in Mengo (83). 
Entebbe (62), Masaka (76) and Teso (97) approach the standard 
of European countries. 

Maternal mortality—Though this was lower than in 1934, the 
figure per thousand—10-60—is still very high, but it is probable 
that little reliance can be placed on the records of many districts. 
The rate in Gulu was 3-0, for example, and that in Chua 16-41. 
As both these districts are inhabited mainly by Acholi it seems 
improbable that there was such a great difference in the rate. 


EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC POPULATION. 
The estimated population is : Europeans, 1,994; Asiatics, 14,860. 


During 1935, there were 134 deaths, 9 Europeans and 125 
Asiatics. 
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Table A’, 


RETURN OF BIRTH AND DEATH RATES FOR THE AFRICAN POPULATION 
OF THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE FOR THE LAST SIX YEARS :— 


o 








Birth-rate per 1,000 Population. 




















Province. 
1930. 1931. 1982. 1988. 1984. 19385. 
Buganda... «» | 19°70 19-70 19-25 | 20-23 | 20-67 21°71 
Eastern ... «. | 80-28 | 31-17 30-66 | 32-20 | 26-47 26°13 
Western ... we | 84°55 33-95 27-92 26-13 | 26-33 | 25-05 
Northern «. | 83-97 | 32-73 | 34-58 | 33-83 | 31-25 | 33-40 





Uganda Protec- | 28-13 | 29-19 | 29-18 | 28-11 | 26-05 | 26-43 
torate. i 








Death-rate per 1,000 Population. 

































Province. 

1930. 1981. 1932. | 1983. 1934. 1935, 
Buganda «. | 20°77 | 19-46 | 18-84 | 18-62 | 17-51 | 18-29 
Eastern ... s+ | 24°96 | 23-62 | 19-27 | 20-22 | 22-94 | 24-48 
Western ... se | 21°69 | 21-87 | 17-41) | 15-18 | 17-77 | 18-73 
Northern -- | 20-49 | 21-37 | 19-32 | 18-49 | 23-10 | 19-31 
Uganda Protec- | 22:06 | 21-75 | 18-80 | 18-43 | 20-58 | 20-66 

torate. 








IV.—HEALTH. 


The following table compares the figures in respect of the year 
under review with those of previous years :— 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 

New cases... one + 661,658 684,835 743,719 831,240 906,486 

Cases admitted as in-patiente 28,525 24,072 30,185 33,200 33,805 
to hospitals and dispen- 


saries. 

Namber of in-patient days 495,343 439,639 493,481 462,802 464,673 
Total attendances ... ... 2,842,769 3,016,851 3,045,074 3,209,315 3,139,985 
Surgical operations... .... 3,850 3,514 4,908 4,796 4,443 


The above figures include non-Africans, who represent 1-17 per 
cent. of the new cases, and 3-90 per cent. of the in-patients. 
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The following table shows the number of cases (including ° 
examinations) seen at station hospitals and at dispensaries. ; 


New Cases. Re-attendances. 
Hospitals... sie ase 382,478 682,336 
Dispensaries... see 652,060 1,423,111 


Total attendances 3,139,985. 

The principal causes of death in hospitals during the last ite: : 
years were :— 

1981. 1932. 1988. 19384. 1935. 


Pneumonia ... ae ave 274 279 285 356 346 
Accidents... oss aoe 116 115 133 143 173 
Plague oe ee 286 19 40 52 29 41 
Syphilis oo. ewe 48 41 48 55 8 
Dysentery ... ee ate 37 26 25 28 48 
Malaria a8 bee ase 81 50 57 107 116 
Tuberculosis es aes 56 66 66 89 62 
Cerebro spinal meningitis ae 22 15 14 43 76 
Cancer a re 13 4 8 17 26 
Child-birth ... or aor 44 28 66 67 78 
Total deaths in Hospital oe 1,236 1,264 1,357 1,550 1,74 


Epidemic, Endemic, and Infectious Diseases.—This group 
accounted for 28 per cent. of the total number of new cases, and 
for 31-4 per cent. of the total number of deaths occurring in 
hospital. Patients suffering from malaria formed 25-5 per cent. 
of this group, and 6-9 per cent. of all new cases. There were 
3,910 cases admitted to hospital, and of these 116 or 2-9 per cent. 
died. 

Blackwater fever.—There were 158 cases with 41 deaths; eight 
Europeans, all of whom recovered, are included in this total. There 
were six cases and no deaths among Africans. Up to the end of 
1934 there had been 41 cases, with six deaths, among local Africans. 

Trypanosomiasis.—The incidence and mortality from trypanoso- 
miasis for the past nine years has been as follows :— 


Reported New cases proved Suspected 


deaths. microscopically, cases, 
1927 Bos oO 79 285 213 
1928 An ri 67 656 368 
1929 cas ee 78 1,572 1,777 
1930 eas cs 51 638 89 
1931 at as 117 471 42 
1932 eas oi 85 512 24 
1933 Bee ae 109 648 45 
1934 ed Pa 127 714 59 
1935 7 635 40 
The diigenbution oes new cases in 1934 and 1935 was :— 
1934. 1935. 
West Nile vas aes kee aes ae 615 568 
Gulu... sy ae es ine os 22 16 
Madi nee aos bas ca ee Sh: 21 13 
Chua... aes wee ees 24 14 
Lakes Edward- George « area... mr) ih 81 64 
Kigezi ... sa me ates 1 —_ 


Source of infection uncertain . ie arr 9 _ 
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There were no further cases of infection with T. rhodesiense ; 
ihe measures to control immigration from infected areas of Tanga- 
tvika Territory must, however, still remain in force if the risk 
of introduction of the infection is to be reduced to a minimum. 
Ot the 72 deaths, 19 occurred in hospital and the remainder in the 
districts. 

Plague.—During 1935, 2,010 cases, with 1,870 deaths, as com- 
yared with 977 cases, with 937 deaths, in 1934, were reported. 
~® cases occurred in the Eastern Province, 740 in Buganda, and 
#5in the Lango district of the Northern Province. The remainder 
{the Northern Frovinces and the whole of the Western Province 
were free of the disease. 


Typhus.—Only five cases, all of which occurred in the first four 
conths of the year, were reported; and it is evident that the 
universal use of the disinfestor mentioned in the Report of last 
year has been successful in controlling the disease. 


Epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis——1,818 cases, with 469 
deaths, were reported, as compared with 743 cases and 289 deaths 
in 1934. 1,265 of the cases occurred in the Western Province. 
The epidemic was at its worst in August and September. 


Dysentery.—During the year, 4,434 cases, including 1,407 cases 
of amoebic dysentery, were treated. The amoebic type of the 
disease has been a serious problem this year, particularly in Arua, 
Lira, Mbale, and Jinja, where several cases occurred among 
Europeans. Carriers among domestic servants were discovered in 
Arua and Mbale. 


Leprosy.—1,445 cases attended Government hospitals, but their 
attendance was so spasmodic that improvement could not be ex- 
rected. Leper colonies at Nyenga, in Mengo, and Buluba, in 
busoga, have been instituted by the Franciscan Sisters, and at 
Bunyonyi, in Kigezi, and Ongino and Kumi, in Teso, by the Church 
Mssionary Society. 

Typhoid fever.—Fifty-six cases were diagnosed during the year, 
twelve with four deaths among Asiatics, and the remainder among 
Aincans, there being no cases among Europeans. Thirty of the 
‘aes occurred in Kampala. 


Tuberculosis.—There was a decrease from 1,007 to 827 in the 
tumber of cases treated in 1935. Investigations into the type of 
‘nberele bacillus found in cases of phthisis were undertaken at the 
Veterinary Laboratory, Entebbe, and, out of 141 sufferers from the 
disease, four persons, all of whom either tended or owned cattle, 
were found to be infected with the bovine type of the bacillus. 


Syphilis and yaws.—During the year, 137,076 cases of these two 
diseases were treated. This was nearly 6,000 more than in the 
previous year. The number of cases of syphilis was lower, but 
the number of cases of yaws increased by more than 7,500. In 
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Buganda, syphilis predominates as a diagnosis while in the Northern 
Frovince yaws is more common. In the other Provinces, the two 
diseases appear to be of almost equal incidence. 


Anthrax.—Twenty-one cases occurred in Ankole, while five cases 
were reported from Masaka and five from Bugishu. All were due 
to eating infected meat. 


Smallpox.—Since a negligible proportion of the population was 
protected by vaccination, an intensive vaccination campaign wa: 
advocated early in 1935, but in the absence of any apparent 
imminent danger of an epidemic of smallpox, considerable apathy 
was encountered, except in the Northern Province where practically 
the entire population of the West Nile, Madi and Gulu districts 
were vaccinated under the supervision of a sanitary inspector. Two 
cases of smallpox were discovered during the year, one in April in 
an African pilgrim returned from Mecca and one in December in 
a child who had recently arrived from India. Fortunately, no 
epidemic followed the case in April; but early in 1936, cases of 
smallpox occurred among contacts of the Indian child. In each 
case, all contacts were isolated and vaccinated, and vaccinators were 
posted on the roads leading out of Kampala, to vaccinate all persons 
entering or leaving the town. 


General diseases.—There were 61,053 cases including 118 cases 
of cancer. 


Affections of the nervous system and organs of sense.—There were 
70,819 cases in 1935, as compared with 71,416 in the previous 
year. 5,970 cases of trachoma were diagnosed, and this disease. 
which causes a great deal of blindness in the country, appears to 
be increasing in frequency. Treatment is prolonged and irksome, 
and few sufferers persevere with it until cured. 


Affections of the circulatory systent.—5 ,127 cases, with 57 deaths. 
were treated. 


Affections of the respiratory system.—Ninety-nine thousand three 
hundred and eighty-one cases, with 371 deaths, were recorded. 
Pneumonia was responsible for 3,346 cases and 346 deaths. The 
death-rate in hospitals from this disease was 23-36 per cent. 


Diseases of the digestive system.—Cases seen numbered 106,446. 
Included in this total were 2,274 cases of ankylostomiasis, 3,278 of 
taeniasis, and 1,567 of ascariasis. Many more persons than the 
numbers recorded were treated for helminthic infestations, as it 
is the custom at most hospitals to examine the stools of all in- 
patients and to treat those in whom helminths are found. Ankylosto- 
miasis is, in fact, extremely common, and causes a considerable 
amount of anaemia and debility. 


Diseases of the genito-urinary system.—There were 4,115 cases. 
including 1,952 women. 
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Puerperal state.—The table below gives the number of cases in 
the last five years :— 
1981. 1982. 1938. 1984. 1985. 
Women who attended for ante-natal 3,760 7,254 12,110 12,828 18,864 
supervision, 
No. of attendances of women for —_ _ _ 33,107 47,472 
ante-natal supervision. 
Women who attended for conditions 993 1,359 2,050 2,064 2,976 
connected with the puerperal 
state. 
Women admitted to hospital for 620 786 853 1,101 1,502 
childbirth, 
Babies born in hospital ee 591 758 822 979 1,358 
Namber of infants brought up for 378 1,390 -2,206 3,029 12,672 


supervision. h 
There was a very great increase in the number of women who 
attended for ante-natal supervision during 1935. The following table 
. compares the results of pregnancy in women who had attended 
hozpitals for supervision and in those who had not so attended. 


Women who had 
attended for Women who had 
supervision. not attended. 
Number... oe He Ws ate 2,006 352 
Pregnancy resulting i in :— 
(a) Miscarriage (ae es wee oes 149 69 
(6) Still-birth... eee eee ae aoe 69 50 
(c) Living child |. ies an 1,788 : 233 - 
Percentage resulting in living child... a 89-1 66-2 


These figures provide a striking proof of the value of supervision. 

The number of infants shown above is that of healthy or relatively 
healthy children brought up to see that their general progress 
13 satisfactory, and who at the most require treatment for minor 
ailments such as constipation or stomachic disturbances. Children 
brought up for serious illnesses are shown on the general sick 
returns only. 


Affections of the skin and cellular tissues.—There were 125,930 
cases, compared with 127,257 in 1934. Scabies accounted for 38,642, 
and ulcers for 49,861 of this number. There was a decrease of about 
3.000 in the number of cases of scabies. 

Diseases of the bones and organs of locomotion.—The number of 
cases treated was 3,937. 


Affections produced by external causes.—One hundred and eleven 
thousand six hundred and eighty-four cases, with 178 deaths, as 
compared with 98,971 cases and 146 deaths in 1934, were returned. 
Although 311 persons were bitten by snakes, only two died. 


Non-Native Populations. 


At Government hospitals, 2,911 Europeans and 7,696 Asiatics 
Were treated. The principal diseases were malaria, injuries, and 
affections of the respiratory tract. 
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Provision for Treatment. 


In the Protectorate, there are European hospitals at Entebbe, 
Kampala, Jinja and Mbale with a total of 34 beds; Asiatic hospitals 
at Entebbe, Kampala, Masaka, Jinja, Mbale, Soroti, Lira, Masindi 
and Butiaba, with 56 beds; and 23 hospitals with 1,246 beds for 
Africans. There are 88 country dispensaries many of which provide 
beds so that serious cases can be admitted. 

The Church Missionary Society maintains hospitals for Europeans, 
Asiatics and Africans at Namirembe (Kampala), Fort Portal and 
Kabale, and a hospital for Asiatics and Africans at Ngora in Teso 
district. The Mill Hill Mission maintains a hospital for Asiatics 
and Africans at Nsambya (Kampala), and at Nkokonjeru in Mengo 
district. The Church Missionary Society has established leper 
colonies at Bunyonyi, in Kigezi, and at Kumi and Ongino, in Teso, 
while the Franciscan Sisters (Mill Hill Mission) have colonies at 
Nyenga in Mengo district and Buluba in Busoga district. 


Maternity and Child Welfare. 

Great attention is paid by the Medical Department to ante-natal 
and post-natal welfare and to the supervision of school children. 
The ante-natal and post-natal work in Government institutions has 
been mentioned above. As in past years, the Church Missionary 
Society maintained the Lady Coryndon Maternity Training School, 
and its dependent centres; while the Mill Hill Mission maintained 
the Nsambya Maternity training School, and a number of centres 
scattered throughout the Protectorate. During the year, 15 girls 
from these two training establishments obtained the certificate 
of the Midwives Board. 

The number of women admitted for child-birth to the various 
institutions was :— 


Lady Coryndon Maternity Training School and Centres ... we -1,585 
Nsambya Maternity Training School and Centres . ah «1,680 
Government Hospitals and Centres ... ss ss oC vs» — -1,602 

4,667 





This figure represents 4-7 per cent. of the total births recorded 
in the Protectorate during the year. 

The sanitary condition of schools received a considerable amount 
of attention during the year, as owing to the desire of the young 
African for education, and the inadequacy of funds to erect buildings 
in sufficient numbers, there is considerable overcrowding. Proper 
latrine accommodation is often completely lacking at schools. In 
certain districts routine inspection of school children was carried 
out, treatment being given where necessary by the examining officer. 
It was found that there was a great deal of preventable disease 
among the children and, both by propaganda and treatment in 
child welfare and school clinics, every endeavour is being made to 
raise the standard of health of the coming generation. 
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Preventive Measures. 


Malaria.—Anti-malarial planting of swamps was continued in 
Tororo, Soroti and Lira, and 182 acres of new planting were 
established. At Mbale, beds of cassia and eucalyptus were prepared 
to plant an area near the railway station in 1936. Routine anti- 
mosquito measures were enforced in all townships. 

Yellow fever—During 1934 and 1935, 16 persons, out of 564 
whose serum was tested, were found to have protective properties 
for yellow fever, proving that they had had the disease at some 
period during their lives. These persons came principally from 
the West Nile, Chua, Gulu, Bunyoro, Toro and Kigezi, but one 
was resident in Lango and one in Bugwere. These results make it 
possible that yellow fever of the rural type has been endemic 
over a wide area of Uganda in the recent past and, as no persons 
with protection have yet been discovered in Kenya or Tanganyika 
Territory, Uganda appears to be the easterly limit of the endemic 
area. As the vector of the disease, Aedes aegypti, is known to be 
present in most stations in Uganda, an intensive campaign to 
eliminate the breeding places of this mosquito is being put into 
operation. 

Trypanosomiasis.—The situation on the Koich river system 
caused considerable anxiety. Two experiments, one on this river 
and the other at Terego in the West Nile district, where there 
Was a new outbreak, were in progress at the end of the year. On 
the Koich river blocks of bush were cut off from each other by 
large clearings and the flies in these blocks were caught by hand. 
At the beginning in August, each of the six boys engaged in one 
such block captured about a 100 flies a day, but by the end of 
the vear the number had dwindled to 20. It is hoped that hand 
catching will either eliminate tsetse from the block altogether, 
or else reduce it to such small numbers that the fly will not 
be able to maintain itself. At Terego, the experiment of pro- 
tecting the population at risk by the injection of two grammes 
of Bayer 205 is being tried. The method is based upon recent 
work carried out at the Human Trypanosomiasis Institute at 
Entebbe on the prophylactic use of this drug. It is hoped that, 
ty sterilizing the peripheral blood of all members of the population, 
re-infection of the fly will be prevented, so that when the present 
infected fly die out a clean population in contact with clean fly 
will be left. 

Plague.—It had been hoped that the control measures suggested 
by Sir Edward Thornton when he visited the country in 1930 had 
been successful in reducing the plague menace to a relatively minor 
problem, but it is now evident that the decline in the number 
of cases was not associated with control measures but was due 
to the fall in an epidemic wave. The ascending portion of the 
next wave has now apparently been reached, and the most alarm- 
ing feature of the outbreak has been the large area over which 
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sporadic cases have been found. In Busoga, where 505 cases 
occurred in 1935, 490 rats were found dead as the result of cyano- 
gassing 4,311 huts at a cost of Shs.7,680/-, an average of 0-11 rat 
to a building. As plague continued to increase during the year, 
the Native Administration ordered that all huts and granaries were 
to be unroofed under the direct instruction of the Muruka chiefs. 
There were 13,976 huts dealt with, and 170,684 rats killed, an 
average of over 12 rats to a hut. As a result of this measure, 
there was an immediate decline in the number of cases. It is 
noteworthy that in one area the chiefs on their own initiative took 
off the thatch and burnt it. It is believed that the most hopeful 
method of eradicating plague in the affected areas lies in the im- 
provement of rural sanitation, and the replacement of the present 
hut by better houses in which the rat finds no harbourage and his 
contact with man is reduced to a minimum. 


Mbale Welfare Exhibition. 


This, the second Exhibition of this type held in the Protectorate, 
was open from 13th November to 19th November. The site 
decided upon was at Nakaloke, five miles from Mbale, the head- 
quarters of the Saza chief of Mbale county, and the nucleus cf 
the exhibition was a permanent model native village, which remains 
as an example of hygienic housing to the local populace. Associated 
with this village was a model agricultural holding. This ambitious 
project was only possible with the help of the Native Administration, 
who afforded considerable financial aid. Model shops, a native 
eating-house, market, butchers’ shops, slaughter house and dwelling 
houses with latrines and kitchens attached, were erected in per- 
manent materials; while model huts built in pisé de terre and 
wattel and daub for the peasant who can afford nothing more 
expensive were shown. All the temporary buildings were thatched 
by the ‘‘ step ’’ method, which reduces harbourage for rats to a 
minimum. There was also a model granary, incinerator, well, and 
labour camp. In addition, there were veterinary, bacteriological 
and entomological exhibits, which attracted large crowds. A baby 
show, at which nearly 650 babies competed for prizes, was held 
on the first three days. It was estimated that between 30,000 
and 40,000 persons visited the exhibition. It was very satisfactory 
to find that by the time the exhibition opened all the permanent 
buildings had been leased by Africans at a rental which will ensure 
a reasonable return on the capital expended. 














V.—HOUSING. 


It is considered that one of the main ways by which disease 
in Uganda may be prevented is by improvement in the housing 
conditions of the people. The principal improvements desired 
are increased ventilation, increased lighting, increased height of 
the walls, and the provisions of latrines for each household. The 
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Asiatic bazaars continue to require careful supervision, particularly 
with regard to over-building on plots and overcrowding of dwellings. 
Strict compliance with building rules is, however, insisted upon 
where new houses are concerned, and close supervision of the minor 
as well as the major townships was continued. 

The considerable slum area in Jinja, lying between the bazaar 
and the lake shore, received special attention during 1935. Most 
of the occupants of the hovels in this locality are immigrants from 
other parts of.the Protectorate or from adjoining territories. They 
have now been given 12 months’ notice to evacuate the area, and 


two rehousing schemes were under consideration at the end of the 
Year. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


Minerals. 


There are indications of the existence in the Protectorate of a 
wide range of minerals including tin ore, gold, salt, iron, copper, 
silver, nickel, cobalt, tungsten, tantalum, bismuth, manganese, 
Tare earth minerals, and petroleum. Of these, tin ore and gold 
alone have been found, so far, in quantities justifying organized 
production and export. 

Conditions, in particular the climate and the necessity for close 
supervision of native interests, render Uganda more suitable 
generally for exploitation by substantial companies and syndicates, 
but the efforts of a number of-small workers with local knowledge 
have met with some encouragement. 


The quantity of tin ore produced showed an increase over the 
figures for 1934: the total value did not, however, increase in the 
samme proportion owing to a lower average of the world price 
for the metal. 

Exports in long tons were as follows :— 

Quantity. Value. 
£ 


1934 oe nee Pe fe ioe 437 72,234 
1935 aS ate ees ode 552 86,027 


Of the latter quantity some 332 tons were the produce of the 
Mwirasandu Mine. 

Ankole and Kigezi districts continue to afford the most promising 
indications of gold, and all but a fraction of the year’s production 
comes from alluvials in these two districts. The outputs from 
Budama and Chua districts were 270 and 2 troy oz. respectively. 

Exports and values were as follows :— 


Unrefined Yielding ascertuined. Ascertained 
gold. Fine gold. Fine silver. value. 
Troy oz. Troy oz. Troy oz. Gold, Silver. 
£ £ 
We. 6,873 5,842 383 40,126 35 
1935, eee +. = 6,329 5,651 346 39,978 43 
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Work on the copper prospect at Kilembe (Ruwenzori) was con- 
tinued and a more intensive prospecting programme is now being 
initiated. 

Labourers employed on prospecting and mining usually operate on 
a 30-day ticket. Employers suffer from the native disposition to 
work for only a few months on end and this absence of continuity 
renders training difficult. 

The production of salt is a native industry and the output is 
entirely absorbed in the local native market. The untreated salt 
is not palatable to Europeans but is much appreciated by natives. 

Operations at the Katwe and Kasenyi salt lakes and at the 
Kibiro hot springs are in charge of the Native Governments of 
Toro and Bunyoro respectively. Distribution from Katwe, which 
is by far the largest source of supply is greatly facilitated by the 
joining of Katwe to the Protectorate road system. 


1934. 1935. 

Long tons. Long tons. 
Production from Katwe and Kasenyi 2,206 1,349 
Production from Kibiro eee oes 230 216 


The Protectorate is rich in iron ore, but only insignificant quan- 
tities are smelted by natives. Brick-clay, laterite and other common 
building materials are excavated to meet local requirements and 
limestone is available in certain areas. 


Agriculture, 

With cotton lint and cotton seed exports representing over 80 per 
cent. of the value of the total exports from the Protectorate, it will 
be realized that, cotton being almost entirely a native-grown crop, 
the agricultural production of the Protectorate is preponderantly in 
the hands of the native cultivators. Non-native agriculture is mainly 
concerned with the production of coffee, tea and sugar. 


NaTIve AGRICULTURE. 
Economic Crops. 

Cotton.—Cotton is grown throughout the Eastern, Buganda, and 
Northern Provinces and in the Toro district of the Western Province. 
Figures of acreage and production during the last few years are 
given below :— 


Value at port 

Production. of shipment, 
Season. Acres. (Bales of 400 lb.) Mombasa. 

£ 

1927-28 ... es «533,004 138,486 2,476,327 
1928-29 ... en ss 699,107 204,057 3,312,667 
1929-30 ... ase «663,157 129,122 1,555,344 
1930-31... uae «+ 739,690 188,920 1,503,307 
1931-32... ana s+ 865,259 207,326 1,684,172 
1932-33... a s+» 1,071,410 294,828 2,682,210 
1933-34 ... eee «-- 1,090,502 285,642 2,927,796 
1934-35... as .-- 1,171,453 253,242 2,822,739 


1935-36... ae «+ 1,366,974 305,000* = 
* Estimated. 


| 
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: The crop is peasant-produced and is grown in small plots varying 
wn size from a quarter of an acre to upwards of five acres in areas 
where ploughing is practised. Seed for planting is requisitioned by 
Government from the various ginneries and issued, free of charge, 
to growers. The cotton grown is of the American upland type, 
which commands a substantial premium over American middling. 


- Government has established two cotton-selection stations, where 
improved varieties are produced and tested with a view to subse- 
quent introduction into general cultivation. Marketing facilities are 
well organized. There are 194 ginneries in the Protectorate and 
mumerous markets at convenient centres. The whole of the crop 
is exported. 


With the extension of railway facilities within the Protectorate, 
the economic zone for the export of cotton seed has been widened. 


Exports of cotton seed during recent years are as under :— - 


Value. 
Tons. £ 

1929 ate vee nee nae, see 67,623 424,000 
1930 Ke ie. a ade ae SROTR | IST ANT 
1931 fo es a aes MO ABB 149,994 
1932 wee eee 56,311 168,366 
1933 Le wee odie Ute ren SAL BI “Beene 
1934 ae ae) oy Sov ... 35,689 85,947 
1935 ves aes ee ee tee 60,685 185,779 


The 1935-36 planting season was again beset with difficulty. 
The heavy rains which fell during May and June were followed by 
conditions of semi-drought during July and August. Weather 
conditions during September were, however, favourable and 
effected a considerable improvement in crop prospects. The total 
acreage planted was approximately 1,366,974, as compared with 
1,185,599 for 1934-35. Although there is an apparent increase in 
acreage, it is estimated that the actual acreage was the same as 
that of last season: the acreage for Buganda was computed on a 
new basis and the indications are that acreages in the past have 
been under-estimated. 


The condition of the crop improved during October and at the 
end of November warranted an estimate of approximately 305,000 
bales. Rainfall during December and January was abnormally 
heavy and effected an improvement for the late-sown crop, particu- 
larly in Buganda, where the crop was unusually late. Wet condi- 
tions continued throughout February, and although rain caused some 
damage to earlier pickings, the grade of the crop can be considered 
satisfactory. Total production is expected to reach the estimate of 
305,000 bales of 400 Ib. each. 

Coffee.—Both arabica and robusta are grown in areas climatically 
suited to the particular species. In Bugishu district some 5,027 
acres are under arabica, grown in small plots by peasants. The 
steps taken in 1931 in this district to organize and control the 
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marketing of the crops, with the object, in time, of encouraging 
the formation amongst growers of a co-operative selling society, 
have resulted in the production of coffee of excellent quality. The 
carefully organized buying and factory arrangement developed 
under the measures taken have been reflected in the comparatively 
high prices received for the coffee marketed. The acreage con- 
tinues to expand and the demand for seedlings by native coffee- 
growers shows no signs of any lessening of interest in this crop. 


Arabica coffee is also produced in Ankole district, where it is 
estimated that there are approximately 3,791 acres under the crop. 
The whole is grown by peasant cultivators. The crop in this 
district is still in the early stages of development, but the demand 
for plants continues. It is estimated that approximately 541 acres 
were planted in 1935. A small amount of arabica is also grown 
by the natives of the Toro district. Robusta is grown in small 
plots throughout Buganda Province and in the Bwamba area of 
Toro. It is considered that the total acreage under coffee com- 
prises 19,000 acres under robusta and 11,000 under arabica. 


In all areas where coffee is grown, Government maintains central 
amd district nurseries where plants from selected seed are raised 
and issued free of charge to growers. 


Exports of coffee from the Protectorate (including non-native 
production) during 1935 amounted to 125,706 cwt. valued at 
£230,976, compared with 154,298 cwt. valued at £293,313 for 
1934, and with 100,444 ewt. valued at £210,638 during 1933. 


Oil-seeds, Groundnuts and Simsim.—The main areas of pro- 
duction are in the Eastern Province and in the Lango district of 
the Northern Province. These crops have in the main been grown 
as food crops but, as a result of the endeavour to widen the range 
of economic production, a greater interest has been shown in culti- 
vation for export, particularly with regard to groundnuts. Govern- 
ment has been endeavouring to formulate measures to increase 
production of such crops. To this end, an important step was 
taken during 1932 by the passing of the Native Produce Marketing 
Ordinance, 1932. The object of this Ordinance is to arrange for 
adequate and proper market facilities, to ensure that the produce 
is marketed and exported under the best available conditions, and 
to see that the native growers receive the best possible price for 
their produce. The following table gives the estimated quantities 
exported during the last two years :— 


1934. 1935. 
Exports. Value. Exports. Value. 
£ £ 
Groundnuts oe Re 288 Tons. 2,583 1,370 Tons. 16,460 
Simsim seeds... -. 1,375 ,, 14,264 1,620 __,, 17,629 


» «oil tgs « 3,938 Imp. gal. 385 6,200 Imp. gal. 753 
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Tobacco.—In Bunyoro district the growing of tobacco by natives 
is making steady progress. Government controls and supervises 
the crop throughout all stages of growth, from the establishment 
of seed beds to the curing, grading, and marketing of the leaf. 

Most of the crop is purchased for local manufacture. Increasing 
quantities are being exported overseas, and every. endeavour is 
being made to build up an export market. 


The total Bunyoro crop produced during 1935 amounted to 368 
tons. for which the growers received £8,661. 

The crop has been extended to the West Nile district, and in 
1935 production amounted to 88,821 lb. 


Exports during 1935 and 1934, including non-native produced 
tobacco, were :— 


1934, 1935. 
Value. Value. 
Lb. £ Lb. £ 
Tobacco manufactured... Svs 10,057 1,309 9,012 1,352 
Tobacco unmanufactured .. -. 912,346 26,307 479,220 _ 16,705 
Cigarettes... . ase ase 64,848 11,737 110,916 13,649 
Food Crops. 


The various tribes in the Protectorate fall into two main groups 
as regards their staple articles of diet, viz., grain eaters and 
plantain eaters. 


The grain crops grown are millets, principally the small millet 
(Eicusine coracana) and sorghum (Sorghum oculgare). 

Throughout the Eastern and Northern Provinces, where the 
people are grain eaters, a system of communal food granaries has 
been organized as a precaution against famine. Each grower 
contributes annually to these granaries a small proportion of his 
crop. A reasonable reserve is gradually accumulated, and when 
this has been done a proportion of the old grain is each year 
teplaced by fresh supplies. 

Improved varieties of seed for all food crops are produced on 
Government experiment stations. . In the Eastern Province stocks 
of such seed are increased, prior to general distribution, on 
umerous district plots maintained by the Native Administrations 
under the supervision of Government. 


NON-NATIVE AGRICULTURE. 
Land Tenure. 


Freehold is not now granted, but Crown land may be leased 
for agricultural purposes, the normal term being 99 years at a 
tental of Sh.1/- per acre, revisable after the thirty-third and 
sity-sixth years. Such leases are arranged by private treaty and 
ate subject to a condition that not less than three-tenths of the 
area leased shall be brought under proper cultivation within three 
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years of the commencement of the term. Prior to 1916 a limited 
area was granted in freehold and parcels may occasionally be 
purchased in the open market. Extensive areas are held by 
matives under the terms of various treaties, and occasionally leases 
of small areas to non-natives are effected. Such leases are subject 
to strict control. 


Markets and Produce. 


Non-native planters have in the main confined themselves to 
crops for export overseas. The local sugar factories. however, are 
able to supply all present local demands. Tea is produced mainly 
for local consumption but small quantities are exported also. 


All produce for export is transported over the Kenya and Uganda 
Railways to the port of Mombasa, and thence by steamship to final 
destination. 


Labour. 


Labour is engaged either by the month or for a contract period 
of several months. Up to 1923, the local labour supply was 
generally sufficient, and no foreign labour was required. It has. 
however, often been necessary to recruit labour from one district 
for another, usually from outlying districts where it has not yet 
been possible to establish widespread economic crops. From 1923 
to 1927, a shortage of labour was experienced and a considerable 
amount of foreign labour was admitted, mainly from Belgian 
Ruanda. The labour supply is usually adequate for present needs. 
There are Government regulations regarding housing, food, and 
terms of contract, which have special reference to imported and 
foreign labour, =~ 


EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE. 


Enropean planting was first begun seriously a few years prior to 
the outbreak of the War, and was confined entirely to the produc- 
tion of coffee and Para rubber. Individual planters opened up 
estates and were followed by a number of small companies. In 
the slump of 1921, the whole of the industry was seriously affected 
by low prices and the companies suffered more severely. Many 
estates were either abandoned or closed down, but with the return 
of better prices for primary products some of these were reopened. 
Latterly there has been a tendency in some cases for the grouping 
of estates under one management. During 1926-27 there was an 
influx of a number of new planters taking up land for coffee planting 
in the Toro district. The recent economic depression seriously affected 
the planting industry and again many estates have been closed, 
more particularly those under the cultivation of rubber. There is 
no tendency for the number of European planters to increase 
materially and, save for the exceptional increase due to those 
attracted to the Toro district in 1926-27, the number has remained 
fairly constant. In 1935, there were 223 estates recorded by the 
Agricultural Department having 22,564 acres under cultivation. 
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Although, as stated, European planters at the beginning confined 
themselves almost entirely to coffee and rubber, latterly they have 
begun to devote their attention to tea and tobacco also. The 
arabica type of coffee was favoured in the earlier years, but recently 
the robusta type, with its high-yielding qualities and resistance to 
disease, has found increasing favour, more particularly at the lower 
elevations and around the shores of Lake Victoria. Areas under 
coffee cultivation by Europeans were estimated in 1935 at 6,154 
utes arabica coffee (2,421 in the Toro district) and 6,774 acres 
robusta coffee (5,659 in Buganda Province). Jixports have already 
been shown under the paragraph headed ‘‘ Coffee.’’ 


A fairly large acreage was originally put under Para rubber but, 
owing to the low prices, very little tapping took place for several 
sears. In 1935 the acreage was recorded at 9,932. Many planters 
closed their rubber areas and no attention was given to the main- 
tenance of cultivation, but many estates have recommenced tap- 
ping. The exports in 1930 were 6,270 centals valued at £16,814, 
tat declined in 1931 to 1,334 centals valued at £2,291, and in ee 
were nil. In 1983, 356 centals were exported valued at £268; i 
1934, 3,269 centals valued at £7,111; and in 1935, 8,314 eaittels 
valued at £20,394. 


The climate appears suitable for tea, and exceptionally high yields 
of fair quality have been realized. With proper organization of 
manufacture and distribution it appears likely that a small but 
profitable industry can be built up on existing plantations, the local 
demand being considerable and likely to increase. The total acre- 
ave in 1935 was estimated at 1,620. 


A number of planters have successfully grown tobacco for export, 
but the acreage is small and the quantity produced is not very 
Important. 

AsIATIC AGRICULTURE. 


Speaking generally, Indians have aquired the European estates 
which have been placed on the market from time to time, and 
tuany of the earlier freehold titles have thus changed hands. A 
uotable exception was the enterprise of an important Indian firm 
in founding and developing a large sugar estate and factory in the 
Meugo district. The factory has a distillery for the production of 
aleobol which is utilized both as a motor fuel and as methylated 
‘rit. The same firm has started a new venture with sisal in the 
Bunyoro district, on a leasehold area of 5,000 acres ; 4,800 acres 
have been planted. There is a second sugar factory in the Busoga 
ditrict. The production of white sugar in 1935 was 25,394 tons. 

The areas under coffee and rubber are mainly those taken over 
‘tum previous European owners and in 1935 was estimated at :— 


Acres, 
Coffee arabica ... nae Me ad oy Ae 213 
Coffee robusta... Se a oe Bs a 556 


Pararubber ... a Bes et ee Or 1,905 
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There are records of 58 Indian estates with a total area under 
cultivation of 21,306 acres. 


Live Stock. 


The live stock of the Protectorate is almost entirely owned by 
natives, although there are a few European firms engaged in dairy- 
ing on a small scale, and also some settlers who keep a few head 
for their own personal requirements. The stock of the country 
consists almost wholly of native breeds and, although from time 
to time grade and pure bred stock of European breeds have been 
introduced for experimental purposes, it cannot be claimed that 
success in their utilization has been attained. The adverse climatic 
and disease conditions have been the principal cause of their lack 
of success, and it is probable that the selection of satisfactory 
native types and cross-breeding are more likely to give favourable 
results at this stage of the Protectorate’s development. 


The cattle of the Protectorate are derived from two strains, the 
Zebu, small, well covered, short-horned animals with a well marked 
hump, and the Ankole, which are much larger animals with long 
horns, a straight back, and long legs, representing a somewhat 
lanky flat-sided type. The breeds which now persist in the various 
districts are either one of these strains in a pure or nearly pure 
state, or races of cross-breeds which have been fixed as types by 
years of inter-breeding. The cross-bred cattle differ in size from 
the original parent stock, but maintain to some extent the dominant 
characteristics of one of the parent breeds. 


The sheep of the country are of the fat-tailed, ee type; and 
the goats are of the type peculiar to eastern central Africa whose 
skins are covered with hair of varying lengths. Adult sheep and 
goats afford from 20-30 lb. of meat when killed. 


Census figures of stock for 1935 are :—cattle 2,032,339; sheep 
1,009,326 ; goats 2,187,538. The above figures do not include those 
of the West Nile district, where in 1934 there were 145,313 cattle, 
43,109 sheep and 148,388 goats. 


For various reasons, including the cost of obtaining and main- 
taining them, few horses have been kept in Uganda in the past. 
but their numbers have recently been increased by the importa- 
tion of a small number of ponies from Kenya, which appear to be 
thriving. 

The importation of poultry from Europe has justified itself, 
and breeding has been so satisfactory that it has been possible to 
distribute progeny from the Koja stock farm to smaller stock 
farms which, again, have been able to distribute sittings of eges 
and pens of poultry. 

Pig-keeping is not yet an industry, although a few missions 


and settlers keep small herds of pigs and some natives are now 
following their example. In the larger stations there is a demand 
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for pork and, provided that the animals are kept in suitable build- 
ings and under hygienic conditions, pig-keeping should prove 
profitable. 


During the year, as a result of the ever increasing consumption 
of meat by the native population and the maintenance of well 
controlled stock routes, there has been a steady increase in the 
movement of cattle from outlying areas to the marketing centres. 
This has brought new prosperity to many of the cattle-owning 
peoples, who, formerly, found great difficulty in obtaining suffi- 
cient cash for their ordinary needs. Karamoja alone exported over 
6,000 head of cattle to Jinja and Kampala during the year, the 
district benefiting to the extent of approximately £12,000. This 
improvement of the slaughter trade is not only gratifying because 
of its immediate economic benefits, but also because the growing 
demand for local stock for the meat markets must result in a 
general improvement of the herds as the castration of surplus bulls, 
for sale eventually as fat bullocks, and the weeding out of barren 
cows, take effect. 


The training of market masters in meat inspection continues ; 
and it would appear that there is a steady improvement in the 
meat offered for sale at outlying centres, as a result not only of 
the inspections carried out by these trained men but also of the 
fact that the native consumer is becoming more cnitical in his 
purchases, 


As regards disease, the situation during 1935 was satisfactory. 
Although rinderpest appeared in both the eastern and north-western 
areas of the Protectorate, yet, by careful control, the disease was 
never allowed to assume epizootic proportions and there was little 
or no interference with the normal internal cattle trade. Out- 
breaks of rinderpest occurred early in the year in the Bugwere, 
Bugishu and Teso districts, but, by immunization and quarantine, 
the disease was stamped out by early March. One focus of the 
outbreak, on the Kenya-Bugishu border, was eliminated in March 
by quarantine measures alone. During October, rinderpest appeared 
in Karamoja and again in Teso, but, although there was still in- 
fection persisting in Teso at the end of the year, the Karamoja 
slaughter trade was not interrupted to any marked extent. In the 
West Madi area, which adjoins the Sudan, infection was observed 
1 a small herd of cattle during the month of November. The 
origin of this outbreak was traced to the presence of rinderpest 
among buffalo in the area. Other diseases, such as contagious 
bovine pleuro-pneumonia, tuberculosis, foot-and-mouth disease, 
anthrax and blackquarter, were reported during the year but the 
consequent death-rate was not heavy. Trypanosomiasis is, un- 
fortunately, widespread in the Western Province, but, although its 
Presence prevents the free movement of stock, it seldom causes 
heavy losses. During the year rabies was definitely diagnosed in the 
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West Nile district, for the first time in Uganda, from the brain 


of a dog. No cases were seen in livestock, a few dogs only being 
affected. 


There is, strictly speaking, no dairying industry. Except in 
Kampala (where European firms operate), the milk supply to 
the larger towns is in the hands of native cattle-owners. Some of 
the smaller stations obtain their milk supply from stock farms, 
maintained either from British or Native Government funds. The 
future of ghee and butter production as a native industry must still 
be regarded as indeterminate. 


The hide and skin trade did not show to advantage during 1935. 
Dealings in shade-dried hides suffered a sharp decline towards the 
end of the year, following upon adverse criticism from buyers. 
directed in particular against the serious damage to hides result- 
ing from careless preparation. On the other hand, the trade in 
sun-dried hides became brisker towards the end of the year, but 1 
no general increase in quality can be recorded. Practices designed { 
to make hides weightier at the time of sale—as, for example, { 
imperfect drying or treatment with foreign matter—have been on 
the increase. Hides to the weight of 14,076 cwt., valued at 
£26,197, were exported, as compared with 16,036 cwt., valued 
at £27,295, in 1934. The skin trade was again disappointing, the 
total output being 132,797 skins, valued at £4,642. 


Fisheries, 


Throughout the Protectorate, fisheries are mainly in native hands, 
and there is a certain amount of local trade in fresh and dried 
fish in the districts readily accessible from the shores of the prin- 
cipal lakes. This native fishing industry is developing steadily and 
satisfactorily. There are restrictions upon fishing in sleeping sick- 
ness areas, upon the type of vessel which may be employed, upon 
the mesh of the nets used, and the size at which certain species 
may legally be taken ; but otherwise the industry is not controlled. 
The development and control of economic fisheries has now been 
added to the functions of the Game Department, and every en- 
deavour is being made to assist and expand the activities of what 
should be a profitable industry. 


The chief statistics relating to native fisheries for the year 1935 
are given below :— 


268 cwt. of fishing-nets valued at £10,359 were imported 
from overseas ; 


7,604 half-yearly licences were issued on the Victoria 
Nyanza. 
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Comprehensive statistics of catches have been collected at most 
of the main landings along the Lake Victoria coast; local con- 
ditions in various localities, particularly in the River Nile—down- 
stream from the Murchison Falls—and in Lake Albert, have been 
investigated; and experimental netting has been continued as 
opportunity offered. 

Lake Albert Resources Limited, the non-native fishing company 
operating in Lake Albert, went into voluntary liquidation early 
in the year. 


VII.—_COMMERCE. 


General. 


Uganda and Kenya form a single unit for purposes of Customs 
and there is, in consequence, complete freedom of trade between 
the territories. A detailed examination of the external trade of 
Uganda alone is, therefore, a matter of considerable difficulty ; 
more particularly as virtually the whole of the import and export 
trade of both dependencies passes through Mombasa, the prin- 
cipal port of Kenya. As a result, the combined trade figures 
represent generally the landed value at Mombasa in the case of 
imports, and the ‘‘ f.o.b. Mombasa ’’ value in the case of exports, 
these being the declared values for purposes of Customs. 


As, however, the division of Customs revenue is based on the 
consumption of dutiable articles in each territory, every endeavour 
is made to determine the imports into Uganda with the greatest 
possible accuracy, exports being differentiated as regards the coun- 
try of origin in accordance with the declaration of shippers. 
Succeeding paragraphs under the heading of Import and Exports 
deal briefly with the information so obtained. 


The trade improvement commented upon in the Report for the 
year 1934 can be stated to have been maintained during the year 
1935 in spite of the fact that, as a result of a decrease in cotton 
and coffee exports, Uganda’s export trade has suffered a slight 
decline. Imports, however, have advanced from £1,751,051 in 
1934 to £1,783,417 in 1935 and trade prospects for the forthcoming 
year on the indications of cotton crop exports may be regarded 


as encouraging provided that speculative over-stocking of imports 
is avoided. 


Imports. 

The total value of imports into Uganda in 1935 for consump- 
tion in the Protectorate was £1,783,417 as compared with 
£1,751,051 in 1934, an increase in value of £32,366. 

For the reasons given in the first paragraph in this chapter, 
import figures are of necessity quoted in terms of ‘‘ ex-ship 


Mombasa ”’, the cost of freight and handling through Kenya to 
Uganda not being included. 
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Cotton yarns and manufactures continue to form the main item 
of imports into Uganda; and imports of these commodities during 
the last two years were valued as follows :— 


1934, 1935. 

£ £ 
Cotton piece-goods ted wba ... 365,138 346,059 
Cotton blankets .., ae ave «44,001 35,146 
Cotton yarns and manufactures... saa 14,060 13,500 
Total ... «+. £423,199 £394,705 


Tobacco.—The value of imports of cigarettes, cigars, and 
tobacco, was £70,705, as compared with £97,044 during 1934. 
Manufactured tobacco and cigarettes originating in Tanganyika 
Territory were valued at £41,506, as compared with a value of 
£65,790 in 1934. 


Other imports——The following show increases: certain food- 
stuffs, galvanized sheets, cycles, motor vehicles, iron and steel 
manufactures, industrial and agricultural machinery, kerosene, 
and motor spirit. The value of Kenya produce imported for con- 
sumption in the Protectorate during the year was £167,356, as 
compared with £151,648 in 1934, the principal commodities being 
wheat meal and flour, £25,365; maize meal and flour, £10,207: 
tea, £18,713; soap (common), £22,323. 


Exports. 


The total value of domestic exports of Uganda during 1935 in 
terms of “ f.o.b. value Mombasa "’ was £3,630,529 as against 
£3,773,766 in respect of the previous year, representing a decrease 
of £143,237 or 3-8 per cent. 


Cotton again predominates, representing, in conjunction with 
cotton seed, 81 per cent. of the total value of the exports of Uganda 
produce. ° 


The lint cotton shipped during 1935 totalled 1,012,968 centals, 
valued at £2,822,739, as compared with 1,142,568 centals of a 
value of £2,927,796 in 1934, a decrease in weight of 129,600 centals 
and in value of £105,057. 


The declared value per cental of 100 Ib. was £2 15s. 8d. in 
1935, £2 11s. 3d. in 1934, and £2 5s. 6d. in 1933. 


India continues to be the main customer for raw cotton, 926,488 
centals, valued at £2,610,686, being consigned to that country 
in 1935. India therefore received, for home consumption and 
re-export, 91-5 per cent. of the exports of this commodity ; the 
value of this share represented 92-5 per cent. of the total value. 


| a 
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Cotton seed.—During 1935, 50,685 tons valued at £135,779 were 
shipped, as compared with 35,689 tons valued at £85,947 in 1934 : 
an nerease of 14,996 tons in quantity and £49,832 in value. Ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom totalled 49,018 tons, valued at 
£131,981. 


Coffee —During 1935, 125,706 cwt. of a value of £230,976 were 
eiported, as compared with 154,298 cwt., valued at £293,313, in 
the previous year: a decrease of 28,592 cwt. in quantity and of 
£62,337 in value. 


Swar—Exports of this commodity showed a decrease from: 
334.685 ewt., valued at £240,593, in 1934, to 253,951 cwt., valued 
at £168,358, in 1935; 150,836 cwt. were shipped to the United 
Kingdom, and 94,929 cwt. to Tanganyika Territory. 


Sisal—This commodity appears for the first time among ex- 
poris from the Protectorate. During the year, 552 tons of fibre 
and 22 tons of tow, valued at £8,455 and £291 respectively, were 
exported. 


Other produce.—Exports of cigarettes, hides and skins, ivory, 


* tin ore, rubber, sesame seed and groundnuts showed an increase. 


I = eee a 


Decreases are recorded in tobacco, timber and gold bullion. 


The principal countries of the Empire to which the exports of 
the Protectorate were consigned are shown below :— 

















Country. Article. Quantity. Value. 
£ 

United Kingdom =... Coffee ws wwe wh «8,931 17,995 
Sugar ead ey ee my 150,836 89,962 
Tea ... ase ase ose ” 331 1,855 
Tin ore -_ as tons 39 5,265 
Cotton (raw) pee +» Centals 39,892 103,522 

Cotton seed ase «tons 49,018 131,281 
Groundnuts oe .. tons 760 9,000 

Hides ae oe ve Cwte 5,623 9,391 

Rubber (raw) nD .. centals 8,314 20,394 
Gold bullion ae + 0z. troy 6,012 34,905 
Other goods ‘sae «value _ 17,938 
£441,508 
Men Coffee eee eee CWE. 5 A59 10,525 
Sesame seed tei --» tons 196 2,394 
£12,919 
Inia . Cotton (raw) wa. centals 926,488 2,610,686 
Ivory (elephent) vee Ow. 171 5,199 
Other goods see vee Value — 50 


£2,615,935 
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Country. Article. Quantity. Value. 
3) £ 
Union of South Africa... Coffee re es ae Cwt. 26,898 47,985 
Groundnuts ss +. tons 457 5,484 
Other goods ee + value _ 29 
£53,498 
Zanzibar aad .-- Cigarettes ... Bien) Micelle 905 190 
Ivory (elephant) ... a Cw. 181 5,722 
Other goods ous «value _ 131 
£6,043 
Canada ... ose . Coffe2 ea ass a. Cwt 16,068 £31,226 
Other goods oi «value _ 20 
£31,246 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan Coffee ace SS we Cwt. 19,126 32,954 
Other goods ao Value — 3 
£32,957 
Tanganyika Mandated Sugar (refined) ... ve Cwh. 94,929 74,097 
Territory. Cigarettes... 0... Ib. 63,273 11,349 
Tobacco (manufactured)... ,, 9,012 1,352 
»  (unmanufactured) ,, 369,221 10,491 
Other goods a +» value _ 11,287 
£108,676 





Empire percentage of total domestic exports : £3,630,529=91-75 por cent. 


(Note :—The foregoing figures relate to “country of consignment” and do not 
purport to reflect the countries of “ultimate destination”. For example, much of 
the cotton shipped to India is re-exported to Japan ; coffee for America is shipped to 
the United Kingdom, as is cotton seed for the Continent.) 


For more detailed information in regard to imports, exports, 
sources of supply, countries of destination, etc., reference is invited 
to the Annual Trade Report of Kenya and Uganda. 


VOI.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Natives. 


Excluding those engaged in agriculture on their own behalf, 
or employed casually on small-holdings, the average monthly total 
of persons in employment amounted to 45,756, showing a decrease 
of 3,000 as compared with 1934. The decrease is attributable to 
reductions in the number of persons employed by the Government, 
except in the Public Works Department, and by the Kenya and 
Uganda Railways and Harbours. Cotton ginneries employed 
(four to six months) an average of 15,000 workers; mines, 8,250, 
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coffee estates, approximately 5,000; sugar estates, 7,000; and a sisal 
estate, 1,400. It may be noted that the mines, sugar estates and 
the sisal plantation have practically doubled the number of labourers 
employed since last year. 


Banyaruanda and Barundi from the Belgian Mandated Territory 
of Ruanda-Urundi enter the Protectorate each year in substantial 
numbers seeking work. At a rough estimate about 15,0U0 arrived 
in 1935, and, in addition, about 5,000 labourers of other tribes 
from Tanganyika. All these immigrants find employment: the 
Baganda engage large numbers as agricultural labourers; and they 
also work at the ginneries in the Buganda Province, on planta- 
tions, and in mines. The numbers of contract natives recruited 
were West Nile natives, 13,414, Banyaruanda, 7,600, and 800 
others, a total of 21,814. 


The average monthly wages paid to natives varied very consider- 
ably in different localities and, even where casual labour is con- 
cerned, there is no standard scale applicable to all industries. 
In the cotton industry, unskilled labourers were paid from Shs.6/29 
to Shs.13/-, without rations, and from Shs.6/29 to Shs.10/-, with 
rations ; in the mining industry, the corresponding minima were 
Shs.4/48 and Shs.5/- and the maxima Shs.8/99 and Shs.7/18. 
On coffee plantations, the wages for unskilled labour were Shs.8/-, 
with rations, and Shs.10/-, without rations; on sugar estates, 
Shs.8/- to Shs.10/-, with rations, and Shs.12/- to Shs.15/-, without 
rations. Untrained domestic servants receive from Shs.8/- to 
Shs.10/- a month. Experienced house boys are paid at rates vary- 
ing between Shs.30/- and Shs.80/- and cooks at rates between 
Shs.25/- and Shs.100/-. The wages of motor drivers vary between 
8hs.25/- and Shs.100/-; of carpenters and masons, between 
Shs.25/- and Shs.70/-; of shop assistants, between Shs.20/- and 
Shs.60/- with a commission averaging about 25 per cent. in addi- 
tion; and of clerks, between Shs.25/- and Shs.240/-. 


Rations on an approved scale are issued to contract labourers 
under their terms of employment. An experiment is proceeding 
with a revised dietary scale on more generous lines in connexion 


with road construction by Government on the Fort Portal-Bwamba 
Toad. 


There has been little alteration in the levels of food prices since 
1935. The average cost throughout the Protectorate of the staple 
foods was :—bananas, 43 cents a bunch (increase of 3 cents) ; sweet 
potatoes, 1} cents per lb. ; maize cobs, 1} cents each ; wimbi, beans 
and mtama, 5} cents, 7} cents and 6 cents per lb. respectively 
(decrease of almost 3 cents) ; simsim, 10 cents per lb. (decrease of 
lcent) ; cattle, £2 11s. 11d. a head (decrease of 5d.) ; sheep and 
goats, from Shs.7/- to Shs.7/55 a head; eggs, 4 cents each; 
chickens, 42 cents each; and salt, 12 cents per lb. 
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Hours of work vary according to occupations. Government em- 
ployees, industrial labourers and employees of the building trade 
perform, on an average, 46 to 48 hours a week ; employees in mines, 
54 hours, and employees in ginneries, for a few months yearly, 
60 hours a week. Agricultural labourers are normally engaged 
on task work, which occupies them from 36 to 42 hours a week. 


Non-Natives. 


The salaries paid to Europeans employed in commercial concerns 
and on plantations vary between £200 and £750 per annum. Free 
housing and medical attendance are in most cases provided, and 
sometimes free dental treatment. 


The cost of board and lodging is from Shs.14/- to Shs.17/-a 
day, and from Shs. 180/- a month. The cost of petrol has fallen 
15 cents a gallon to Shs.2/60. The prices of clothing remain at 
about 50 per cent. to 75 per cent. above London prices. 


Asiatics are engaged primarily in commercial and industrial work. 
The majority belongs to the small shopkeeping class, but a con- 
siderable number finds employment in cotton ginneries. There is 
no average standard of wages generally applicable to them, and 
their cost of living is low. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Education. 


European education.—Education of a higher standard is pro- 
vided in Kenya or overseas. Certain Government travelling con- 
cessions are made to pupils attending school in Kenya. The only 
school for European children in Uganda is a small kindergarten 
school in Kampala, which some 30 children attend. 


Indian education is supervised by an Indian Advisory Council 
presided over by the Director of Education. A Government school 
was started in Kampala in 1932 taking pupils up to the standard 
of the Cambridge University Junior Examination ; a similar school 
at Jinja was opened in January, 1933. There are, in addition, 
33 schools in the Protectorate owned by the Indian community 
and assisted from public funds. 


Goan education.—There are two grant-aided Junior schools, one 
in Entebbe and one in Kampala. 


Older Asiatic children are generally sent to India for their educa- 
tion, but an arrangement has been made at the Government Indian 
School, Kampala, to accept pupils from Standard V to the Cambridge 
University Junior Examination standard. 
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African education.—The system of education for boys begins in 
sub-grade schools, after which, in order of gradation upwards, come 
elementary, lower middle, upper middle, and junior secondary 
schools, and, finally Makerere College, a Government institution for 
a higher type of education which is mostly vocational. 


In the elementary schools in all areas the medium of instruction 
in the two lower classes is the tribal vernacular. In the Nilotic 
districts Swahili is being introduced gradually as a medium of in- 
struction in the last two years of the elementary course. In the 
Bantu districts (except in the Buganda Province and the Busoga 
district of the Eastern Province, where Luganda is used through- 
out the elementary stage) , Swahili is taught as a subject. . English 
is the medium of instruction in all middle and junior secondary 
schools. 


Elementary schools, giving a four years’ course in the three R’s, 
hygiene, agriculture, handwork, etc., are controlled and financed 
by the District Boards, which represent local interests, and are 
assisted by Native Administration funds, and, in some cases by 
Government grants. Next is the middle and junior secondary 
stage of six years’ duration, at the end of which pupils may take the 
leaving certificate examination which forms the entrance examina- 
tion for Makerere College. The College provides vocational courses 
for medical, veterinary, engineering, and agricultural probationers 
for the African Civil Service, and also for schoolmasters. Matricula- 
tion classes have been opened for students who require general 
higher education. The students taking this course have given an 
undertaking to enter a vocational course after passing the matricula- 
tion examination. This course is attracting students from neigh- 
bouring territories. 


There are also central schools to which those boys who are not 
likely to benefit by higher education are encouraged to go. These 
schools cover the elementary and lower middle syllabus in a ver- 
nacular medium and English is taught in the last three years as a 
subject. In addition, there are special schools, which include tech- 
nical, agricultural and normal schools. 


Girls’ education follows the same form as boys’ up to middle . 


standard. The curriculum includes handwork, needlework, child 
Welfare, etc. 


Agricultural Education. 


In a country whose prosperity depends upon agriculture, nature 
study and its relations to the everyday life of the village necessarily 
form an important part of the syllabus of the elementary school. 
Each schoo] has its garden, and courses of instruction in economic 
and food crops for elementary teachers are held periodically at the 
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Government experimental stations, the work being apportioned be- 
tween the farm, the model school garden, and the lecture room. 


Since 1933, the training of youths in practical farming on a small 
scale has progressed favourably : a number of small holdings have 
been established at the Government experimental stations, the } 
course of training lasting for two years. 


Farm schools, on somewhat similar lines, have been established, 
with the aid of Government grants, by the Church Missionary 
Society (in Buganda) and the Verona Fathers Mission (in the 
Northern Province). Makerere College, in conjunction with the 
Agricultural Department, provides a five-year course for the training 
of African Agricultural Assistants. 


Fees. 


The scales of fees payable by natives vary greatly in accordance j 
with the grade of education offered and the nature of the different 
schools, but may be summarized as under :— 


Day Schools. 


Sub-grade schools : usually no charge. Elementary schools: 
from 12s. to £2 per annum. Central schools: from 12s. to . 
£1 16s. per annum. Lower middle schools: from 12s. to . 
£2 8s. per annum. Upper middle schools: from 12s. to £2 8. 
per annum. 


Boarding Schools. 


Lower middle schools: from £3 10s. to £17 per annum. 
Upper middle schools : from £3 10s. to £21 per annum. Junior 
secondary schools : from £3 to £21 10s. per annum. Makerere 
College : £15 per annum. 


Government technical schools: £7 10s. per annum. (During 
the later years of the courses of instruction, pupils at the 
Government Technical Schools receive ‘‘ wages ’’, from which 
are deducted sufficient sums to provide each pupil with a suit- 
able set of tools to help him to carry on his trade when he 
leaves school.) The fees in boarding schools are ordinarily 
inclusive, food, clothing, bedding, and scholastic materials being 
provided. In day schools, neither food nor clothing is provided ; 
and in the majority of schools of the Church Missionary Society 
pupils are expected to provide their own books and writing 
paper. 


Government expenditure on education in 1935 was estimated t 
be £76,658 (exclusive of grants from the Native Governments); 
of this amount, £37,438 were paid in grants to Missions. 
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©’ The contributions to District Boards of Education from Native 
Administration funds and Central Government during 1934 were 


applied as follows :— 


+ 





EXPENDITURE ON ELEMENTARY EpucaTIon (Boys AND GIRLS), 
1935. 





Total t apent 
Buganda Eastern Western Northern a eoentaey 


a Province. Province. Province. Province. education. 


By District Boards.— £ £ £ £ £ 
Trom Native Government 4,500 10,393 2,296 3,528 — 
aa and Education 











Total from Native Government 4,500 10,393 2,296 3,528 20,717 
| Funds and Education Rates. 
By Central Government.— 
(0) Grants of aesistance to 75 187 545 212 1,019 
District Boards in respect 
. _ Of elementary education. 
(}) Expenditure on normal 6,911 2,300 500 400 10,111 
tehools (Grades A and C). 
() Government elementary 271 156 — _ 427 
schools, 
e ne granta to central 1,400 —_ 1,000 425 1,550 4,375 
(+) Jeunes Teachers Training  — 32 51 36 116 
Toul from Central Government 8,657 3,675 1,521 2,198 16,051 





Grad Total Central and Native £13,157 £14,068 £3,817 £5,726 £36,768 
he oe and Education 


cf two districts, Bunyoro and Toro, an education cess of one 
shilling per annum is levied on all native taxpayers, and the pro- 
ceeds are included in the amount voted to the local District Boards. 


Welfare Institutions. 


- There are no orphanages or similar philanthropic institutions 


= Banda. The family tie is a very strong one amongst Africans, 
wh Such institutions are at present unnecessary. In rare cases, 
en there is no representative of the family or clan to look after 
*m, orphans and the aged and infirm haveg been cared for by 


€ Missions, 


Wettare work is carried on by all the Mission Societies, but there 

rete Special institutions except the maternity centres and training 

“08 for midwives and nurses. Particulars in regard to these 
be found in Chapter IV of this Report. 
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Recreations and Games. 


Recreations and games are controlled and encouraged by such 
bodies as the Native Athletic Association and the Uganda Football 
Association. Games and athletics take a prominent place in the 
activities of all schools. Boy Scout and Girl Guide associations have 
been formed, and both these movements enjoy an ever-increasing 
popularity. There are eighty-three registered Scout Troops, eight 
Girl Guide and three Ranger Companies, and two Brownie Packs 
in the Protectorate. 


Music, Art, and Drama. 

Singing is taught in most schools and there are church choir 
schools in connexion with most of the churches in the larger centres. 
The Cathedral choir at Namirembe, and the choirs at the Roman 
Catholic seminaries are famous throughout the Protectorate. 

Apart from the ordinary school lessons in drawing, little attempt 
is made to give instruction in the graphic arts, and there is no 
society to encourage the development of local art. 

There is no doubt that the African has an inborn dramatic in- 
stinct: for he delights in giving impromptu plays and concerts; 
his sense of mimicry is highly developed, and when acting he does 
not suffer from self-consciousness. It has been the custom for many 
years for all the important schools to have plays on speech days 
or at the end of the last term in the year. The instinct for 
dramatization is made use of in the teaching of the junior classes 
of elementary schools, and such methods are encouraged in the 
normal schools. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Roads. 


At the end of 1935 there were 2,499 miles of main roads built 
and maintained by the Protectorate Government. These are classi- 
fied as follows :— 

Gross load. 
First class... +» 1,189} miles ... For 4-wheeled vehicles on pneumatic 
tyres, 7 tons. 
For 6-wheeled vehicles on pneumatic 
tyres, 9 tons. 
Second class ... «» 525} miles ... For 4-wheeled vehicles on pneumatic 
tyres, 5 tons. 
For 6-wheeled vehicles on pneumatic 
tyres, 7 tons. 
Third class... «. 784 miles... For 4-wheeled vehicles on pneumatic 
tyres, 24 tons. : 
For 6-wheeled vehicles on pneumatic 
tyres, 4} tons, 
The average cost of maintaining these roads was £19.64 a mile. 
In addition there were approximately 4,800 miles of roads, built 
and maintained by the Native Administrations, generally capable 
of carrying a gross load of 24 tons on pneumatic tyres. 
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There is a Central Registration Bureau at Police Headquarters, 
Kampala, in which are recorded particulars of all motor vehicles and 
motor drivers. Control of traffic and inspection of public service 
vehicles is also organized by the same Department. 

During the year, 4,709 motor vehicles were licensed for use; 
of these 1,708 were motor-cars, 1,970 motor-lorries, 775 motor- 
cycles, 237 omnibuses and 19 trailers. The number of vehicles 
licensed in the names of Africans was 785. The number of licensed 
drivers was 5,362, 1,294 being Europeans, 1,250 Asiatics and 
2.418 Africans. 

Railways. 


There are 330 route miles of railways in Uganda, under the 
Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours Administration, afford- 
ing direct communication between Mombasa, Soroti, Jinja, 
Kampala, Port Bell, and intermediate stations, while the total 
track mileage, including loops and industrial sidings, is 359 miles. 


The main line enters the Frotectorate at Tororo and proceeds 
by Mbulamuti to Jinja, and thence across the Nile Bridge to 
Kampala (886 miles from Mombasa). From Tororo a branch line, 
with a bi-weekly passenger service, runs north-west to Soroti, 
serving Mbale en route, and taps the most productive area in the 
Protectorate. Another line connects the main line at Mbulamuti 
with Namasagali, from which port the Lake Kioga flotilla is 
operated. A third line affords direct communication between 
Kampala and Port Bell on Lake Victoria. The total traffic (inwards 
and outwards) at Kampala and Jinja during the last five years is 
shown in the following statement :— 


1931. 1932, 1933. 1934. 1935. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
‘Kampala... Mes «+ 49,527 53,525 61,303 52,791 68,037 
Jinja ate oe «+» 19,661 14,996 17,333 19,557 17,830 


* The main line to Kampala was only opened at the beginning of 1931. 


The outwards traffic for the year 1935 at the principal stations 
in Uganda, excluding the lake ports, is reflected in the following 
teturn :— 


Parcels and General 


Passengers. L : Livestock. Merchandise. Totals. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Kampala... —-10,604 1,546 36 104,442 116,628 
Jinja we 3,339 609 7 17,011 20,966 
Soroti aes: 788 167 4,479 16,481 21,915 
Mtale ese 7716 155 2 16,672 17,605 
Kumi ee 132 11 46 2,124 2,313 
‘Nainze ate 776 27 3 24,226 25,032 


Water Transport. 
A steamer service on Lakes Victoria, Kioga and Albert is main- 
tained by the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours adminis- 
tration. On Lake Victoria, steamers call at regular intervals 
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at Port Bell, Entebbe, Bukakata, and Busungwe, and from the last- 
named port an auxiliary service is available to Nyakanyasi on the 
Kagera River. 


Steamers on Lake Kioga leave Namasagali and call at Kelle, 
Bugondo, Sangai, Lalli, Atura, Kachung, and Masindi Port, whence 
a motor transport service, also maintained by the Kenya and Uganda 
Railways and Harbours Administration, affords a connexion with 
Butiaba on Lake Albert. From Butiaba there is a steamer service to 
Kasenyi and Mahagi in the Belgian Congo, and Pakwach, thence 
by transhipment to Mutir, Rhino Camp, Obongi, Ogujebbe, Laropi 
and Nimule. From the last-mentioned port there is a road to 
Juba in the Sudan, which is in direct communication with 
Khartoum. 


Omnibuses. 


It is possible to travel by motor omnibus from Kampala, the 
commercial centre, to most of the principal towns in the country. 
These motor omnibuses are almost entirely owned by Asiatics and 
natives, and exist primarily for their convenience, although also 
generally carrying on a parcel carriers trade. Passenger rates are 
very low, the average charge being 5 cents a mile. 


During the year, 237 omnibuses were registered, an increase of 
forty-nine on the previous year. Of this total twelve were owned 
by the Kenya-Uganda Railway and twenty-nine by natives. 


The type of vehicle used as an omnibus is being improved. All 
public service vehicles are inspected and a certificate of mechanical 
fitness from a Government inspector is necessary before a licence 
can be obtained. Insurance policies against third party risks are 
obligatory for public service vehicles. 


Posts. 


The success which had already resulted from the scheme under 
which the Posts and Telegraph services of Uganda, Kenya and 
Tanganyika were amalgamated in 1933, was more than maintained 
during 1935, both financially and otherwise. Post Office opera- 
tions in Uganda resulted in an excess of cash revenue over 
recurrent expenditure of £7,875 : an increase of £3,547 over 1934. 


A new pictorial issue of postage and revenue stamps, comnion 
to the three territories, was placed on sale on the lst May. The 
introduction of a ‘‘ common ’’ stamp has proved a decided con- 
venience to the public and to the Department. 


In common with the rest of the Empire, Uganda, Kenya and 
Tanganyika placed on sale 4 denominations (20 cents, 30 cents, 
65 cents and Sh.1/-) of special stamps designed to commemorate 
the Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty, King George V. 
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During 1935, business continued to show an upward trend; and 
this has been reflected in practically all branches of the Post Office 
service. 


The air mail service, operated by Imperial Airways, was 
duplicated and was maintained with creditable regularity during 
the first nine months of the year but, owing to climatic and other 
teasons, there were some delays during the last quarter. 


The air mail postage rate to United Kingdom, India and certain 
other countries was reduced to 50 cents a half ounce. The number 
and weight of the air mail letter packets posted in Uganda 
amounted respectively to 125,100 and 3,100 lb. Inward air mail 
correspondence amounted to 97,500 items, weighing 2,800 lb. 
Approximately 26 per cent. of the Protectorate’s total overseas 
letter mail was conveyed by air. 


The air mail parcel service is restricted to Great Britain and 
Empire countries in southern Africa. During the year, 716 air mail 
parcels were posted in the Protectorate, and 632 received. 


The air mail money order service is confined to Great Britain 
and India. During the year 1,730 air mail money orders, having 
a total value of £15,539 were issued. This was a very substantial 
increase on the previous year. The number and value of air mail 
orders paid were thirty-nine and £180, as compared with twelve 
and £58, respectively, paid in 1934. 


The internal mail services were carried out with regularity. An 
important change affecting road-borne mails was the introduction 
of fast motor mail vans to replace the old type of lorry. There is 
every prospect of saving from 3 to 6 hours on schedules for the 
conveyance of mails to and from centres in the Western Province. 


The estimated total number of letters, postcards, newspapers 
and other packets dealt with during the year was 2,760,200, an 
increase of 18 per cent. over 1934. 


The number of parcels handled, inclusive of air mail and cash- 
on-delivery parcels, increased slightly to 38,677. The number of 
cash-on-delivery parcels dealt with was 4,447, having a value of 
£10,836. The inter-state parcel rate between Tanganyika and 


Uganda/Kenya was abolished and replaced by a uniform inland 
Tate. 


Money orders issued during the year numbered 19,941 with a 
ae of £129,123. Those paid numbered 11,322, representing 
1,046. 


British postal orders issued and paid during the year amounted 
to 30,366 in number and £16,847 in value, the increases over 1934 
being 3,479 and £1,733. 
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Telegraphs and Telephones. 


The number of inland telegrams transmitted was 130,968, an 
increase of & per cent. on the previous year. External telegrams 
numbered 21,200, of which 7,001 were telegrams to and from Great 
Britain. 

A special Jubilee letter telegram service was offered to the public 
during Jubilee week. 

The internal telegraph and telephone system comprises 1,575 
miles of pole route and a wire mileage of 4,602. All administrative 
centres, with the exception of a few outlying stations in the 
Northern and Eastern Provinces, are connected by telegraph. 
There are telephone exchanges connected by trunk lines at 
Kampala, Entebbe, Jinja, Mbale, Iganga, Tororo and Masaka. 


Communication with places outside the Protectorate was main- 
tained in a satisfactory manner through the cable system and the 
Kenya Radio service, both operated by Cable and Wireless Limited, 
and also by means of Government land lines to southern Africa and 
the Belgian Congo. 

The Kampala Wireless Station, situated on Kololo Hill, gave 
satisfactory service throughout the year. Though primarily pr- 
vided for the purposes of the air services, the station is utilized 
for internal telegraphic traffic with Arua and Gulu and, during any 
interruption of land lines, for communication with the neighbour- 
ing territories. 

There was an increase of approximately 7 per cent. in the volume 
of telephone trunk traffic, 126,000 trunk calls being handled. Local 
calls, numbering 1,219,000 show an increase of 25 per cent. on the 
previous year. The condition of the telephone system, particularly 
in Kampala, was the subject of many complaints from the public; 
and the Government, recognizing that some improvement and ex- 
tension is required, has referred the matter to a committee con- 
stituted to consider schemes for the rehabilitation of assets and | 
for development, and proposes to ask the new Postmaster-General, 
who will assume his duties in 1936, to give it his early attention. 


On the initiative of the Union of South Africa a Postal and Tele- 
communication Conference of all countries, British and foreign, in 
southern Africa was held at Pretoria. The Posts and Telegraphs 
Department was represented. 


Air Transport, 


The Cape-to-Cairo air service (duplicated at the beginning of 
1935) operated twice weekly in each direction by Imperial Airways. 
Limited, to which reference has already been made, is also available 
for the conveyance of passengers, mail, and freight. Entebbe is 
a regular call on this service. At the end of the year an investiga- 
tion into the potentialities of civil aviation in the Protectorate was 
carried out. 
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XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


Banks. 


Banking facilities are afforded by the National Bank of India, 
Limited, with branches at Entebbe, Kampala and Jinja; the 
Sundard Bank of South Africa, Limited, with branches at Kampala 
and Jinja; and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) , 
wth branches at Kampala and Jinja. There is also the Post Office 
Sivings Bank. There are no agricultural or co-operative banks in 
‘ne Protectorate. 
Savings Bank. 


A Savings Bank was established on 1st October, 1907, under the 

_ ontrol of the Treasury, but was transferred to the Post Office on 
Ix July, 1926. The value of Savings Bank deposits made during 
1955 showed an increase, being £69,345 as compared with £64,242, 
ind deposits exceeded withdrawals by £20,267. At the end of the 
year the total number of depositors was 7,957 and the amount 
sanding to their credit, including interest, was £104,268, repre- 
voting an increase of 1,757 depositors and £22,513 at credit as 
~mpared with 1934. The number of African depositors increased 
fom 4.550 to 6,088; there were 249 European and 1,566 Asiatic 

. cpositors and 54 trust accounts. A further sum of £18,699 was 
added to invested funds of the Savings Bank. 


| Currency. 

Prior to 1920, rupee currency was in circulation in Uganda, but 
1 inthat vear florin currency was substituted, and this in its turn was 
' in 192 displaced by the shilling currency which is now in use. The 
‘ Zorin currency and notes were demonetized at the end of 1931. The 
 ‘llowing coins and notes of the shilling currency are in circula- 


; too: 
| Coin — 


8h.1, which is legal tender for an unlimited amount. 

50 cents (= 6d.), which is legal tender for an amount up 
to 20s. 

10 cents = 1-2d. 

5 cents = 0.64. which are legal tender up to 1s. 


lcent = 0-12d. 
Notes :-— 
Shs.10,000 ; 1,000 ; 200 ; 100; 20; 10; 5. 
Weights and Measures. 


The Imperial standards of weights and measures have been 
ne and copies of these standards, verified by the Board of Trade 
a England, are maintained as the Protectorate standards, the 
*zdens of the standards being the Chief Secretary and the 
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Treasurer. The Commissioner of Police is ex officio Inspector of 
Weights and Measures; he is assisted by a qualified Deputy In- 
spector. All European police officers have the powers of a Deputy 
Inspector of ‘Weights and Measures. 

A Weights and Measures Ordinance is in force and certain se- 
tions prohibit the use of weights and measures other than standard, 
or of unstamped weights and measures. The verification and 
stamping of weights and measures presented for the purpose is 
undertaken by the Deputy Inspector, who holds the secondary * 
standards. Inspections for justness are made from time to time j 
in all cotton-buying posts and important trading centres. i 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The expenditure incurred by the Public Works Department in : 
1935 amounted to £229,962, as compared with £204,909 in 1934. 
This expenditure may be summarized under the following heads :— | 


Marn SEcTIOoN. 











ft 


£ £ 
Public Works Department, personal emoluments 36,389 
Other charges Mey oes ae ast ar 5,488 
Annually recurrent... as ae oe -. 69,363 ‘ 
Extraordinary a oer ea ar .. 55,237 
— ‘156,477 
OTHER SECTIONS. 
Jinja water supply ... wes at ve eee 2,732 
Kampala water supply... aA ess ons 8,652 
Transport section ... a Like ay si 16,224 
27,608 
Loan Works. 
Kampala water supply construction... ve 287 
Western Province road construction... nts 6,901 
Water-drilling scheme... oe nee «10,303 
17,491 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Works for other departments... bay ne 11,200 
Works for Native Governments ... ae 38h 16,975 
Works for private individuals... es ao 211 
—— 28,386 
229,962 





Major works which were financed from the funds voted in respect 
of Public Works Extraordinary, included completion of the District 
Commissioner’s Office at Kampala and the Mental Hospital at 
Mulago, commencement of the Police headquarters office at Kampala 
and erection of quarters at various stations, including five double- 
storeyed houses. 
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XII.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 


HicH Court. 


The High Court of Uganda was established by the Uganda Order 
in Council of 11th August, 1902, and consisted during the year 
ola chief Justice and a Puisne Judge. Ordinarily the High Court 
sits at Kampala, but it may sit at any place within the Protectorate 
when for any reason it considers it necessary to do so. 


The High Court has full jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters, 
itisa Court of Admiralty, with power to exercise admiralty juris- 
diction in matters arising upon any of the Lakes, and it has juris- 
diction in divorce. When a sentence of death has been passed by 
the High Court, a copy of the record is sent to the Governor in 
Council and the sentence is not carried out unless it has been 
wnfirmed by the Governor. 


The constitution of the High Court and the powers of the 
Registrar and District Registrars are laid down in the Courts 
Ordinance and the Civil Procedure Rules. The Courts Ordinance 
confers upon the High Court the power to exercise general super- 
tsion over all Courts subordinate to itself, to inspect their records, 
and to give advice and instruction as may be necessary. Am appeal 
hes from the judgments and order of the High Court to the Court 
of Appeal for Eastern Africa. The Court of Appeal for Eastern 
Africa holds four ordinary sessions in each year, the sessions being 
held at Nairobi, Kampala, Mombasa, Dar-es-Salaam and Zanzibar 
in turn. ; 


BritisH Courts. 


The Governor is authorized to confer special power upon Magis- 
trates in Special Districts to try natives for the offences of murder, 
manslaughter, rape, and certain other offences. Special District 
Courts try such offences with the aid of assessors, and trials are 
conducted in the manner prescribed for the trial of offences before 
the High Court. 


There are District and Additional District (Subordinate) Courts 
thoughout the Protectorate, whose powers vary according to the 
owers of the Magistrate presiding over them. In criminal 
matters, Subordinate Courts of the first, second, and third class 
may, when the accused is a non-native, pass the following 
sentences, namely :— 


Imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing two years. Fine not exceed- 
(| ing £300. Corporal punishment. 


Subordinate Courts of 
the first class. 


ing six months. Fine not exceed- 


Subordinate Courts of Imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing £75. Corporal punishment. 


the second class. 
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Subordinate Courts of 


the third clace ing one month. Fine not exceed- 


ing £15. 


Subordinate Courts of the first, second and third class have ex- 
tended jurisdiction over natives, that is, over any native of Africa 
not of European or Asiatic extraction, the term ‘‘ native "’ for 
this purpose including Arabs and Somalis and any Baluchi born in 
Africa. 


| Imprisonment for a term not exceed- 


Although Subordinate Courts possess extended jurisdiction over 
natives they may not try natives accused of treason, instigating 
invasion, concealment of treason, murder, manslaughter, rape or 
attempts to commit or abet the commission of these offences. 


No sentence, exceeding six months’ imprisonment or twelve 
strokes, imposed on a native by any Subordinate Court can be 
carried into effect, and no fine exceeding £50 can be levied until 
the record has been transmitted to the High Court and the sentence 
has been confirmed by the High Court. 


The probationary system, as understood in England, is not 
applicable to the Protectorate, as the machinery necessary for its 
general adoption and satisfactory working does not exist in Uganda. 
Under section 295 of the Criminal Procedure Code, the Court may, 
if the circumstances appear to warrant such a course, release 8 
person convicted of an offence punishable with not more than three 
years’ imprisonment, against whom no previous conviction is 
proved, on his entering into a bond to appear and receive sentence 
if required, and in the meantime to keep the peace and be of 
good behaviour. The only practical use to which this section can 
be put is where the convicted person is a juvenile and the Court 
can rely upon his parent or parents to exercise supervision over a 
youthful offender. 


The following table gives particulars of the criminal and civil 
jurisdiction of British Courts for the last six years :— 





CRIMINAL. 
Discharged Found Total Total 
Year. for want of Convicted. Acquitted. insane. number of number of 
evidence. persons. cases. 
1930... 585 7,544 565 1 8,695 6,795 
1931... 225 7,036 1,047 3 8,311 6,712 
1932 348 7,445, 807 8 8,608 5,926 
1933... 759 6,232 539 4 7,534 6,221 
1934... 677 5,545 350 2 6,574 5,637 
1935 650 4,614 311 2 5,577 4,949* 


bd Includes 157 cases tried by the High Court in its original criminal jurisdiction. 
Includes 69 cases involving 77 juveniles. 
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Civin. 
Amounts Amounts Amounts Amounts 
Year. of £15 above above above Kelue ae : Total. 
and under. £15 to £50. £50 to £150. ? 
£150. 
30 0. 1,891 866 318 88 21 3,184 
WI... 1,971 306 306 83 21 2,687 
92. 1,506 654 204 56 25 2,445 
WB. 1,341 505 172 42 25 2,085 
184, 1,052 370 105 28 15 1,570 
1985, 1,133 404 109 17 35 1,698* 


* Includes 110 cases tried by the High Court in its original civil jurisdiction. 
The cases dealt with by the High Court of Appeal, etc., com- 
pared with the last six years are shown below :— 
1980. 1981. 1982. 1983. 1934. 1935. 


Criminal appeals ... aes +. 103 77 122 159 137 118 
Civil appeals see aes ww 18 22 24 21 10 13 
Criminal revisions ... as +» 81 102 106 149 98 171 
Civil revisions fh ae ae 1 4 30 15 19 
Confirmation of death sentence ... 7 17 16 14 8 4 
Confirmation of sentence ... «+ — 283 334 206 264 215 
Miscellaneous appeals _ 3 2 _ _ 4 
Miscellaneous revisions _ —- — 1 _ 3 

Total «216 505 608 580 532 547 


Native Courts. 


Native Courts exist in every district. Certain classes of cases 
are excepted from their jurisdiction: cases in which a person is 
charged with an offence in consequence of which death has 
resulted, offences committed by natives in any place declared to 
be a township, civil and criminal cases in which any of the parties 
are regularly employed in Government service, offences which are 
punishable as breaches of any special law, e.g., arms, forest, fiscal, 
mining, etc. 

The powers of the different classes of native Courts are limited by 
various enactments. For instance, the powers accorded to a District 
Native Court may enable it to award imprisonment for two years 
and fine Shs.1,000/- and 24 strokes of the cane. In civil cases 
the limits of jurisdiction of a District Native Court are any number 
of cattle with Shs.1,000/-. There is an appeal from all decisions 
of a District Native Court to a District Court. There is an appeal 
thence to the High Court. 

In the Buganda Province of the Protectorate the Court of the 
Lukiko at Mengo has full jurisdiction in all cases in which all 
Parties are natives of the Protectorate, except in cases in which 
4 person is charged with an offence in consequence of which death 

tesulted, and breaches of special laws such as arms, forest, 
and fiscal are withdrawn. 
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There is an appeal to the High Court from the Court of the! 
Lukiko in criminal matters where a sentence of imprisonment 
exceeding five years, or of fine exceeding £100, or of whipping 
over 24 strokes, has been passed, and in civil matters in cases 
where the amount or value of the subject matter of the suit 
exceeds £100. The Provincial Commissioner, Buganda, is 
empowered to revise all the proceedings of the Court of Lukiko. 
The High Court may exercise any of the powers vested in the 
Provincial Commissioner. There is an appeal to the High Court 
in any original case, civil or criminal, tried before the Court of 
the Lukiko in which the accused, the complainant, or any of the 
parties are not natives of Buganda. 


Police. 


A Protectorate Police Force in maintained, constituted under 
the Police Ordinance, which decrees that it ‘‘ shall act as a Police 
in and throughout the Protectorate for preserving the peace and 
preventing crime, and apprehending offenders against the peace, 
and as a military force when called upon to discharge military 
duties.”’ 


This Force has a personnel consisting of thirty-three European 
Officers and Inspectors, eight Asiatic Sub-Inspectors, and 1,042 
enlisted African rank and file, under the command of a Com- 
missioner. 


A division of the Force is assigned to each of seventeen Magis- 
terial districts and these divisions are grouped into the four 
administrative Provinces of the Protectorate. The Police divisions 
of each Province are under the command of a Superintendent. Of 
the divisions, nine are controlled by Officers of Police, the 
remainder by the Civil District Officers. 


A Criminal Investigation Department is maintained, attached to 
which is a Finger Print Bureau carrying at present over 73,112 
finger print files. This department, which controls the super- 
vision of habitual criminals, also undertakes jcertain duties in 
connexion with immigration, passport control duties and the 
inspection of weights and measures. 


There is a training depot for police in Kampala for the instruction 
of recruits in police duties generally, including the use of arms, 
first-aid, traffic control and local languages. The normal period of 
instruction is six months. Refresher and promotional courses are 
held here, and there is also an elementary vernacular school for the 
children of serving policemen. A magazine in Swahili, entitled 
‘“Habari za Uganda Police Na Prisons,’’ published monthly, 
introduced into the Force in 1931, primarily as an educational 
medium for the benefit of the African ranks, has progressed most 
satisfactorily. Its circulation during the year has increased from 
1,250 to 1,350 copies a month. 
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! The Uganda Police Ambulance Division formed in 1932 under 

- the auspices of the St. John Ambulance Brigade Overseas has now 
4 membership of 33 including eight Africans, under a Superintendent 
who is the Deputy Commissioner of Police. The Commissioner 
pf Police acts as District Superintendent of the St. John Ambulance 
iBrigade Overseas for the Protectorate. 


At the Central Registration Bureau, firearms to the number of 
3,21 were registered, consisting of 1,100 rifles, 1,628 shot guns, 
1405 pistols and revolvers, 56 muzzle loaders and 22 miscellaneous 
guns, 

The number of cases reported to the police during the year was 
‘44, and persons proceeded against on charges of crime numbered 
5,663, as against 7,072 and 6,192 respectively in the previous year. 


Police are also maintained by the various Native Administrations, 
land serve as warders in the Native Administration prisons in 
addition to performing ordinary police duties. With a view to 
fincreasing their efficiency special instructional courses are held 
‘periodically at the Protectorate Police Training Depot. The 
results are proving satisfactory. 





Prisons. 


The Protectorate Government maintains a Central Prison and 
sixteen district gaols. The Central Prison, which is situated near 
Port Bell, seven miles from Kampala, is not complete. The com- 
‘pleted portions include the general administration block and work- 
Shops, a special section for the segregation of young prisoners, 
‘females, Asiatics and Europeans, the punishment and condemned 
_ lls and the hospital. The accommodation capacity in association 
; ®ardsin this prison is based on the scale of 40 square feet floor space 

‘oeach inmate. The portion so far completed provides for 540 
| Prisoners. The daily average number of prisoners of all classes 
: housed at this prison during 1935 was 896. A number of temporary 
; Wards accommodate the surplus population. 








The 16 district gaols provide accommodation for local short- 
fees Prisoners and remands. Of these, three only are of 
Permanent material and designed originally as prisons. Of the 
_ thers, two are buildings adapted for use as prisons, one is a 
: lock-up only and the remainder are mud and wattle structures. 
* The standard accommodation in these district prisons is based on 
* the scale of 28 square feet per prisoner. 


The Commissioner of Prisons is responsible for the general 

' administration and control of the Prisons Service. The European 
Yeon staff consists of one Superintendent, one Assistant Superin- 
tendent and three Head Gaolers normally recruited from the Home 
Son Service. All these are allocated to the Central Prison. 

he district, jails are administered by the local European Officer 
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of Police or, where there is no such officer, by the District Co 
sioners. The subordinate warder staff is composed of Africans 
who, before being posted for duty, undergo a six months’ cor 
of instruction. 


No reformatory for the treatment of juveniles at present exists,, - 
but a small building of a temporary nature has been erected in} 
the vicinity of the main Central Prison, where juvenile offend 
are given elementary education and instruction in husbandry an 
carpentry. At the Central Prison the main industries are tailor 
ing, carpentry, mat and basket work. Practically all uniforms . 
required for the native personnel of Government Departments, ~ 
Native Administrations and the Protectorate Police and Prisons 
services, amounting to some thousands per annum, are mani. ~ 
factured in this prison together with a large quantity of furniture} - 
and other miscellaneous articles for various Government Depart- 
ments. Prisoners at district gaols are primarily employed on the{ - 
production of prison food crops, the cutting of fuel for public 
institutions, the maintenance of prisons and police buildings, and. 
general clearing and anti-malarial work in and around Govern- 
ment stations ! 

The number of prisoners admitted to Protectorate Prisons during! : 
the year was 4,994, the daily average of inmates being 1,731. 


All executions are carried out at the Central Prison ; 20 persons 
were executed during the year. : 


The general health of the prison population has been satisfactory. | . 
The number of deaths during the year was 26, being 1-50 per cent. ; 
of the daily average prison population; the main causes of death — 
were pneumonia and meningitis. 


Short-term prisoners sentenced by Native Courts in certain dis- 
tricts are imprisoned at the headquarters of the county chiefs and 
subordinate (Gombolola) chiefs. Central Native Administration 
prisons, for the accommodation of long-term prisoners sentenced 
by Native Courts, exist in Buganda, Bunyoro, Toro and Ankole. 
Native Administration prisons are, on the whole, satisfactory and 
the health and discipline of prisoners are good. The offences for 
which a large proportion of the prisoners are sentenced by Native 
Courts throughout the Protectorate cannot properly be classed as 
criminal, consisting as they do of such misdemeanours as failing 
to obey the lawful order of a chief or failing to pay the compensa- 
tion recognized by native custom for illicit intercourse with women : 
many, again, are sentenced for petty assaults and similar minor 
offences. The admission of offenders of this class to the Pro- 
tectorate prisons is undesirable in that it means the unsophisticated 
natives of a non-criminal type are inevitably brought into close 
association with a definitely criminal class. 
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Payment of Fines. 


It is provided by section 288 (3) of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
1930, that, at the discretion of the Court, it may be ordered that 
ines shall be paid by instalments at such times and in such amounts 
as the Court may deem fit. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 
Ordinances. 


The more important Ordinances enacted in 1935 were :—- 


The Mining Ordinance, 1935, repealing the Mining Ordinance, 
4), provides a better measure of control over mining in the Pro- 
‘atorate than has hitherto obtained. Opportunity was taken on 
its enactment to effect a general consolidation of the existing law 
relating to mining and to re-arrange its provisions in more logical 
sequence. 


The Public Health Ordinance, 1935, is a comprehensive enact- 
ment which deals with all aspects of the complex subject indicated 
in its title. Under this Ordinance a Central Advisory Board of 
Health is established to advise the Governor on all questions relat- 
ing to public health. 


The Companies Ordinance, 1935, was enacted to bring the law 
in the Protectorate into line with the English Companies Con- 
wlidation Act, 1929. This represents a step forward in the direct- 
ton of the unification of commercial legislation in the three East 
Aincan territories, since Tanganyika and Kenya have already 
tnacted similar legislation. 

The Revised Edition of the Laws Ordinance, 1935, makes legis- 
ative provision for the preparation and publication of a Revised 
Edition of the Laws. The last revision was in 1923. 

The Inquests Ordinance, 1935, amplifies the law relating to the 
holding of inquests ; before its enactment this matter was inade- ' 
quately dealt with in the Criminal Procedure Code. It may be 
noted that provision is made for the stay of inquest proceedings 
fending the determination of criminal proceedings. 


The Game (Amendment) Ordinance, 1935, effects certain amend- 
ments to the principal ordinance of 1926, and consolidates the 
many amendments to the first five Schedules to that Ordinance. 
A number of the changes were made in conformity with the 
International Convention relating to the preservation of fauna and 
flora in Africa. 


The Births and Deaths Registration (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1935, is designed to ensure greater accuracy in the records of births 
and deaths by providing that the necessary information shall be 
afforded in a written return on the prescribed form instead of orally 
as has hitherto been the practice. 
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The Penal Code (Amendment) Ordinance, 1935, gives effect to the 
recommendations of the Conference of Law Officers held in Nairobi 
in 1933. The amendments are the outcome of experience gained 
during the three years the principal Ordinance had been in force. 

The Criminal Procedure (Amendment) Ordinance, 1935, gives 
effect to the recommendations of the Conference of East African 
Law Officers in 1933, the Bushe Commission, and the Governors’ 
Conference, 1935. 


Subsidiary Legislation. 


The more important Rules and Regulations made in 1935 are :— 


The Mining Regulations, 1935, which deal with such matters as 
mining fees, rents and royalties, and mining rights; the registration 
of prospecting licences, claims, river locations, water rights, leases 
and legal instruments, and the keeping of proper records and 
returns. 

The Companies Rules, 1935, following on the enactment of the 
Companies Ordinance, 1935, are chiefly concerned with the prescrip- 
tion of the various forms to be used by Companies on registration. 
making returns of allotments, increase of capital, register of mort- 
gages and charges, directors, annual returns, etc. 

The Post Office Regulations, 1985, were made under the 1934 
Ordinance, and cover such postal services as the transmission of 
articles by post, the renting of boxes, franking machines, and 
money and postal orders. 

The Dangerous Drugs Rules, 1935, made under the 1934 Ordi- 
nance, apply to the drugs mentioned in Part V of the Dangerous 
Drugs Ordinance, and govern their manufacture, sale, distribution 
or possession. The dispensing of prescriptions containing these 
drugs is also regulated. 

The Traffic Rules, 1935, make certain minor amendments to the 
1930 Rules, the most important being certain provisions to increase 
the safety of pasengers in public service vehicles. 

The Births and Deaths Registration Rules, 1935, were enacted 
to give effect to the provisions of the amended Ordinance, 1935. 
and principally prescribe the new forms to be used under the revised 
procedure. 

The Bicycle Rules, 1935, reduce the registration fee for bicycles 
from 5s. to 3s. 


Industrial Legislation, 


_ The following legislation is in force in regard to employment in 
industrial undertakings, compensation for accidents, and provision 
for sickness :— 


(i) The Factories Ordinance and the Factories Rules provide for 


the proper control and inspection of factory sites and plant, and for 
the safety of employees. j 
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(ii) The Employment of Children Ordinance, 1930. and The 
Employment of Children Rules, 1931, prohibit the employment of 
children under 12 years of age in factories or workshops, and pre- 
scribe conditions for the employment of children between 12 and 14. 


(ii) The Employment of Women Ordinance, 1931, prohibits the 
employment of women during the night in industrial undertakings. 


liv) The Mining Ordinance, 1935, and the Mining Regulations 
provide for compensation for injury or death to mining employees. 
A comprehensive list of injuries is given, with the percentage of 
inapacity on which the amount of compensation is to be based. 
Payment of wages, when due, in cash is obligatory under the 
Ordinance and, in the monthly returns to be made, outstanding 
wages must be stated. 


(v) The Minimum Wages Ordinance, 1934, gives powers to fix 
4 minimum wage for employees where the wages paid in any 
particular occupation or trade are unreasonably low. 


(vi) The Factories (First Aid) Rules, 1933, make compulsory the 
provision and maintenance of adequate first-aid outfits in all 
factories. No legislation was enacted in 1935 making provision 
for sickness or old age. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


Revenue and Expenditure. 


The Protectorate account showed a surplus balance amounting 
‘to £1,078,146 at the end of 1935, and this, together with the 
Reserve Fund of £484,963 provided a total surplus of £1,558,109. 
The Estimates for the year provided for an excess of Revenue over 
Expenditure of £397 and a transfer to Reserve of £16,000. There © 
was again a substantial increase of revenue following a general 
improvement in trading conditions, and the result of the year’s work- 
ing was a surplus of £126,593 and a payment of £20,000 into the 
Reserve Fund. 


The following table shows the results of the last five years :—- 


Surplus Balance 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. and 
Reserve Fund. 
£ £ £ 

1931... ave «1,399,912 1,451,563 1,036,295 
1932... oes «1,402,528 1,298,895* 1,139,928 
1933... wee «1,350,070 1,275,593 1,214,405 
1934... aoe «1,527,672 1,330,561* 1,411,516 
1935... ave +» 1,566,688 1,420,095* 1,558,109 


* Excludes payments to the Reserve Fund. 
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The estimated revenue for the year was £1,436 ,332, and the actual 
receipts amounted to £1,566,688: there was thus an increase of 
£130,356. The Heads under which the principal increases: 
occurred were :— 


£ 
Customs aes oe ass ae eee aa 61,540 
Licences, Excise, etc. ase Fe Bas .. 50,502 
Fees of Court, etc. ... os Bee A we 12,610 { 
Posts and Telegraphs... i Ss, al or 4,845 4 


The amount appropriated for the service of the year was 
£1,435,935 and the actual expenditure amounted to £1,440,095. 
There was thus an increase on the expenditure estimates of £4,160. 


Debt. 


The following table shows the position in regard to loans at the 
end of 1933 :— 


Designation and Balance outstanding 
amount of Loan. oe Henarks: 
7 31st December, 1933. 
£ 
Uganda Government 5 per 2,000,000 Contributions to a Sinking 
cent. Inscribed Stock, Fund at the rate of 1 per 
1951 -1971. £2,000,000 cent. per annum, plus con- 
issued at £96 per cent., tributions to a Supplemen- 
raised under Ordinance tary Sinking Fund at 0-407 
No. 1 of 1932. per cent. on the Pro 
tectorate share of the Loan 
(£1,117,095) commenced on 
the Ist September, 1935. 
Uganda Government 3} per 235,600 Contributions to a Sinking 


cent. Inscribed Stock, Fund at the rate of 2-017 


1955 — 1965. £235,600 
issued at £97 10s. Od. per 
cent., raised under Ordi- 


per cent. per annum vill 
commence on the 15th 
August, 1936. 


nance No. 1 of 1932. 


These Loans were raised to meet the cost of railways, roads, 
water-supply and other public works for the development of the 
Protectorate and for the repayment of loans made by His Majesty's 
Government to the Government of Uganda. 


Assets. 


The Protectorate surplus at the end of the year amounted to 
£1,558,109 ; of this sum £860,524 was invested, £495,756 held in 
cash and deposits at short call, and £64,994 as stores. In addition 
£136,835 held in cash and deposits at short call represents unex- 
pended balances of loan funds and sundry deposits. 
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Revenue. 


The main sources of revenue from taxation, and yield of each, 
were -— 


£ 
(a) Customs and Excise duties w. 436,540 
() Licences to purchase, store, gos and bale cotton | on 12,835 
(c) Cotton tax ... oe be eps 100,000 
(4) Motor and carriage licences Bie see me ws 29,267 
(e) Stamp duties Ses, fee este ies wed ae 13,565 
(f) Trading licences... aes see zis ase 86 20,624 
(g) Poll taxes, native ... ae nes oe, ar dye 550,301 
(A) Poll taxes, non-native... tints Pie 86 eet 29,266 


a} Customs and Excise duties—Revenue is derived from 
\ustoms chiefly from import duties on spirits, tobacco, cotton, 
suns and manufactures, oils, fats and resin manufactures. (See 
aso section below headed ‘‘ Customs Tariff.’’) Revenue is also 
setived from Excise duties levied on sugar, tea, cigarettes, and 
vanufactured tobacco other than cigarettes. 









\b) Licences to purchase, store, gin and bale cotton.—Ginning 
hvences are issued at a fee of £50 in the Eastern and Buganda 
Yrovinees and £25 in the Northern and Western Provinces. ‘These 
‘aces include the right to purchase, store, and bale cotton, but 
i fee of £50 is charged for this privilege to any non-holder of a 
soning licence. 





‘c) Cotton taz.—The tax on the export of cotton is calculated 
wording to the closing price on the Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
vt June American ‘‘ middling ’’ future on a certain date in the 
aild'e of December of the previous year. This price was 6-74d. 
in December, 1934, and in accordance with the Ordinance, a tax 
«itwo cents per pound was made on cotton exported during 1935. 


‘d) Motor and Carriage licences.—The basis of taxation is tare 
seight, and the fees vary from £2 to £15 for a motor-car, and 
fon £8 to £40 for a commercial vehicle. An additional fee is 
‘harged for public service vehicles and for trailers. 


‘e| Stamp duties.—These are payable on various documents, 
, under the terms of an Ordinance enacted in 1915. (See also 
_ «ction below headed ‘‘ Excise and Stamp Duties.’’) 


‘f Trading licences.—Non-native.—A licence to cover wholesale 
snd retail trading costs £15, and for retail trading only £7 10s. 
Licences for each additional trading store costs £5 and £3 15s 

Tespectively. 


Natice.—A licence to cover wholesale and retail trading costs 
‘1 4s, and for each additional store £1 4s. Hawkers’ licences are 
‘6 for non-natives and £3 for natives. 


{g) and (h) Poll tax. —These are dealt with separately in a later 
~ction of this chapter headed ‘‘ Poll Tax.” 
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Other important sources of revenue, which do not strictly come! 
under the heading of taxation, and the. yield from each, are 28! 
under :— 


£ 
Forestry fees... oe his sn Ear Be _ 13,396 
Inspection of cattle... ay wae ies wed ea 5,876 
Registration of Bicyales “0 Bas aes os aid 16,004 
Land rents vie Ars ne an ans ise Me 25,515 
Sale of ivory ... se te BN 13,550 , 
Medical and hospital fees and receipta fs ne obs 10,811 | 


Customs Tariff. 


Under the terms of the Congo Basin Treaties, equality of treat4 
ment in respect of imported goods irrespective of origin is ensured,, 
and the grant of Imperial preference is therefore inadmissible.: 
Goods declared as being in transit may be imported and forwarded 
under Customs control on payment of expenses of administration 
(6d. a package). 


For purposes of Customs, Kenya and Uganda form a single unit 
and, by agreement with the Tanganyika Territory Government.a 
common tariff has been accepted by the three territories. The free 
and unrestricted movement within the territories of both imported 
goods and local products is thus secured. The common tariff, how- 
ever, includes a small number of ‘‘ suspended duties ’’, which may 
be imposed by Proclamation, either in part or in full, in any or 
all of the territories. 


The general duty rating under the Common Tariff is 20 per cent. 
ad valorem on the landed value at the port of entry. Building 
materials, artisans’ tools, and vehicles and parts being admitted at 
lower ratings; and exemption from duty is allowed on drugs and 
medicines, packing materials, disinfectants, germicides and vermin 
killers, machinery, and many articles necessary for road construc- 
tion, sanitation, irrigation and drainage purposes, and for the agri- 
cultural, industrial and educational development of the territories. 


The Customs Tariff (Amendment) Ordinance of the 27th June. 
1935, introduced the following alterations in duty ratings :— 


The adjustments made were as follows :— 


Article. New rates of duty. Rates of duty replaced. 


Cigarettes ee ... Shs.2/65 per Ib. or ad Shs.2/40 per Ib. or ad 
valorem 62} per cent., valorem 62} per cent., 
whichever is the greater. whichever is the greater. 

Tobacco, manufactured, Shs.2/65 per Ib. or ad Sha.2/40 per Ib. or ad 

n.e.e. valorem 624 per cent., valorem 62} per cent. 
whichever is the greater. whichever is the greater. 


The Customs revenue accruing to the Protectorate in 1935 amounted 
to £397,758. 
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Excise Duties. 


The co-ordination and allocation of excise duties between Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika Territory is covered by the Excise Agree- 
| ments Ordinance, 1931, which was amended on the 27th June, 
1935, by the enactment of the Excise Duties (Amendment) Ordin- 
ance, 1935. The latter Ordinance increased excise duties on 
cigarettes and tobacco manufactured (other) from Shs.-/75 per Ib. 
and Shs.-/50 per Ib. respectively to Shs.1/25 per lb., and the rates 
of duty imposed during the year were as follows :— 


Sugar... o8 ... Sh.1-00 per ewt 
VT... w. Sh.0-10 per Ib. 
Cigarettes .-. vs» Sh.0-75 per Ib, from 1-1-35, and Shs.1/25 per Ib. from 
27-86-35. 


Manufactured tobacco... Sh.0-50 per Ib. from 1-1-35, and Shs.1/25 per Ib. from 
27-6-35. 
Ber... ea ... Shs.40-00 per standard barrel of 36 gallons, 


The Excise revenue accruing to the Protectorate in 1935 amounted 
to £38,678. 


Stamp Duties. 


The present stamp law in Uganda is contained in the Stamp 
Ordinance of 1915. This Ordinance appears to have been based 
largely on the Indian Stamp Act of 1889. The Indian Act of 1889 
may be said to follow closely the English Stamp Act. 


The Stamp Ordinance in Uganda provides that any instrument, 
whether executed or not, and whether previously stamped or not, 
may be brought to a District Commissioner or the revenue authority 
for an adjudication as to the proper duty chargeable. The fee for 
adjudication shall not exceed Shs.10/- nor be less than Sh.1/-. 


Poll Tax. 


There is no hut tax in the Protectorate. A poll tax is levied 
both on natives and non-natives. The amount of native poll tax, 
which also in some instances includes ‘‘ tribute,’’ a tax collected 
on behalf of certain Native Administrations, varies from Shs.5/- to 
£1 1s. annually per adult male of the population, and is assessed 

ing to the average ability of the natives of the district to pay. 
In most cases a district is further subdivided into counties for this 
purpose. The tax is collected under the supervision of Administra- 
tive Officers, by native chiefs, and a rebate based on a percentage 
of the collection is paid to the Native Administrations for this 
service, together with the ‘‘ tribute.’’ The following table shows 
the rates at present in force, the gross yield, and the net yield after 
deducting payment of rebate and “‘ tribute ’’ :— 
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Gross Rebate 
Gross yield and Ne 
: Shs. £ £ £ £ 
Buganda Kingdom— 
Mengo ... ae aie 165 70,466 
Entebbe ase oes 15 28,417 
Masaka ... tae oe ie 23,699 
Mubende ee me 1p 21,903 
—— 144,385 23,740 120,645 
Eastern Province— 
Busoga ... de My S21 97,466 
Bugwere eee ane 18 32,678 
Bugishu ... ay = ~=18 32,716 
Budama aos xe 18 25,400 
Teso tee se oe 18 55,585 
Karamoja tee Mae 5 4,904 
248,749 71,233 =—-177,516 
Northern Province— 
Bunyoro re - = =10 11,018 
Gulu ws ie ie \ 12,418 
Chua Fa tes 8 7,414 
West Nile  ... 8 18,088 
Lango ... se ace 18 45,147 
s —_ 94,085 24,107 69,978 
Western Province— 
Toro... re 21 x 
12 
10 15,934 
6 
Ankole ... ae ate a 29,966 
Kigei we 16 17,181 
as 63,081 22,083 40,998 
Totals... ais 550,300 141,163 409,137 











The old form of non-native poll tax, which up to the end of 
1933 was at a fixed rate of £1 10s. Od. (payable by males only), 
was superseded by a poll tax with effect from 1st January, 1934, 
graduated according to the income of the taxpayer. ‘l'his tax applies 
to both males and females, but persons under the age of 18 
years and females whose taxable income does not exceed £150 per 
anfum are exempt. Where the taxable income does not exceed 
£200 the minimum tax of £2 applies, and the maximuin amount 
payable is £500 where the taxable income is £10,000 or more. 


. XVI.—GAME. 
Control of elephants has, to a certain extent, achieved its avowed 
object of protection of the interests of the native population, but 
has not effected an adequate reduction in the elephant pepulation. 


if 
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a reduction which is essential if extending settlement and the pro- 


" gresuively increasing human population are not to be in constant 


conflict with the largest and most destructive of wild animals. 


A continuation of the activities of 1934 in Buruli and N. Buleinezi 
in Mengo has resulted in the destruction of a further 290 elephants, 


; and the expulsion of the main herds from this region. 


The total elephant wastage for the year is again approximately 
2,100, a stupendous figure, but without question necessary. There 


are still some 20,000 elephants in Uganda. 


The year 1935 shows an appreciable increase in revenue from the 
sale of licences. More than 50 per cent. of the game and special 
elephant licences, and fully 75 per cent. of the bird licences taken 
out were issued to Africans and Asiatics. For a variety of reasons 
the existing low price for ivory has evidently come to stay, though 
1935 hag seen a little improvement in the price. A scheme to 
popularize elephant hunting unfortunately did not come into force 
till the middle of October, but it re-acted immediately and bene- 
ficially, as was shown by appreciable increase in the number of 
licences taken out during the last two months of the year. The 
game licence-rates for non-natives are now :— 


£ 
Visitor’s full (valid for one year from date of issue) ... 50 
Visitor's (14 day) ... a os ier = se 6 
Resident’s full (valid as above) ... Or ea ae 5 
Resident's (14 day)... a on af ae PPA 2 
Two elephants: ... at ees Soe ee we 10 
Three elephants... Bs red Ree aa we 20 
One bull giraffe... aes <bs sv as te. 15 
One black rhinoceros se eee aa eae ee 5 


Bird licences at Shs.10 per annum are eagerly sought after by 
the natives, but it cannot be said that bird shooting for sport is 
prevalent among them. 


The Lake George Game Reserve, which in 1932 was extended 
south and west through uninhabited country to afford protection 
to the game on one side of the new motor road connecting Mbarara 
and Fort Portal, now provides the tourist driving along this road 
with a view of buffalo and elephant in their natural surroundings 
More as a general rule than as an exception. 


The game situation is generally satisfactory, and rinderpest has 
been practically absent except for an outbreak, believed to have 


onginated with buffaloes, in West Madi on the Sudan border, at 
the end of the year. P 


_In many parts of the Protectorate the wild ungulates are 
Increasing. 
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Note.—The Crown Agents for the Colonies, London, are agents 
for the sale of publications issued by the Uganda Government. 
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I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 


The Bermudas or Somers Islands are a cluster of a large number 
| of small islands situated in the West Atlantic Ocean, in 32° 15' 
: North latitude and 64° 51’ West longitude, comprising an area of 
; about 19 square miles, and containing a population in 1931 of 27,759. 
he estimated density of the population is 1,407 per square mile. 
The nearest point of the mainland is Cape Hatteras in North 
Caroline, 580 miles distant. The Colony is divided into nine 
parishes. The capital is the city of Hamilton (population 
about 3,000). The only other commercial harbour of importance 
for sea-going ships is St, George’s in the extreme east of the group. 
‘There is a naval dockyard, as Bermuda is the headquarters of the 
West Indies and Atlantic Squadron. 


Climate. 

‘he range of temperature during 1935 was between 47-5° F. (in 
March) and 88-8° I. (in July). The mean temperature for the year 
70-5° F. and the mean relative humidity 78-0 per cent. The 
ginfall was 64-09 inches, or 5-12 inches above the average 
4 past 30 years. 
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History. 

According to the Spanish navigator and historian, Ferdinand 
d’Oveido, who visited these islands in 1615, they were discovered 
at an earlier date by Juan de Bermudez, after whom they were 
called the Bermudas. The exact date of the discovery is not 
known, but a map contained in the first edition of the Legatio 
Babylonica of Peter Martyr, published in 1511, shows the island 
“La Barmuda ”’ in approximately correct position. 


No aborigines were found on the islands by the early voyagers, 
and the Spaniards took no steps to found a settlement. 

The islands were still entirely uninhabited when, in 1609, Admiral 
Sir George Somers’ ship The Sea Venture, while on a voyage with 
a fleet of eight other vessels conveying a party of colonists to the 
new plantations then being formed in Virginia, was wrecked upon 
one of the numerous sunken reefs which surround the islands on 
every side. The reef is still called, after the name of the Admiral’s 
ship, the Sea Venture Flat. 


Sir George Somers died in Bermuda the following year and his 
companions, ignorant possibly of the prior claims of Juan de 
Bermudez, called the group ‘‘ The Somers Islands ’’. The reports 
of the beauty and fertility of the land, taken home by Somers’ 
nephew, Captain Mathew Somers, induced the Virginia Company 
to seek an extension of their charter, so as to include the islands 
within their dominions, and this extension was readily granted by 
King James I, but shortly afterwards the Virginia Company sold 
the islands for the sum of £2,000 to a new body of adventurers 
called ‘‘ the Governor and Company of the City of London for the 
Plantation of the Somers Islands ’’. 


During the first 25 years of its existence the settlement prospered 
exceedingly under the government of the Company, but as the 
original shareholders, who included many of the most distinguished 
men of the time, died or disposed of their holdings, the adminis- 
tration was neglected, and the settlers became subject to many 
grievances and abuses. Finally, in 1679 they appealed to the 
Crown for redress, and in 1684, a verdict having been given under 
a writ of Quo Warranto against the Charter of the Bermuda Com- 
pany, the government of the Colony passed to the Crown, and 
the Company, the members of which then held only 25 shares of 
land in the island, was dissolved. 


II.—_ GOVERNMENT. 


The Orders and Constitution of the Colony under the Bermuda 
Company made provision for a reasonable amount of self-government 
by the settlers, including the right to elect representatives to make 
laws within certain restrictions. The first General Assembly for 
Bermuda was held at St. George’s on Ist August, 1620. 
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When the government passed to the Crown in 1684, the Commis. 
sion to the first Royal Governor confirmed the grant of representa- 
tive institutions, which have been continued without interruption 
until the present day. 


The laws of the Colony are enacted by a Legislature, consisting : ; 


of the Governor, the Legislative Council, and the House of 
Assembly. 


The Governor is assisted by an Executive Council consisting at 
present of four official and three unofficial members. The Legis- 
lative Council consists of nine members, of whom three are official 
and six nominated unofficial. The House of Assembly consists of 
thirty-six members, four of whom are elected by each of the nine 
parishes. There are about 2,456 electors, the electoral qualification ~ 
being the possession of freehold property of not less than £60 value. ©“ 
The qualification for a member of the House of Assembly is the 
possession of freehold property rated at £240. The members of the 
Executive Council and of the Legislature are paid 8s. a day for each 
day’s attendance. 


A number of the departments of Government are controlled by 
Executive Boards, composed of unofficials nominated by the 
Governor, with the head of the department acting in an advisory 
capacity only. A majority of the members of most Boards are 
members of the House of Assembly. 


There are two municipalities and nine parish vestries exercising 
the right to impose local taxes. 


III.—POPULATION. 








White. Coloured. Grand 

Male. Female. Total. Male. Female. Total. Total. 

1921 Census . 3,282 3,724 7,006 6,347 6,774 13,121 20,127 

1931, «- 6,090 65,263 11,353 8,084 8,352 16,436 27,789 

1935 estimated . 6378 5,557 11,935 8,937 9,232 18,169 30,104 

The following are the figures for births and deaths in 1935 :— 

White. Coloured. Grand 

Male. Female. Total. Male. Female. Total. Total. 

Living births 124 98 222 260 245 505 727 

Deaths wat ase 60 34 94 101 83 184 278 
Excess of births over 

deaths ... a8 64 64 128 159 162 321 449 














The living birth-rate amongst the civilian population was 23-5 
per 1,000, being 17-2 amongst the white and 27-7 amongst the 
coloured population. The illegitimacy rate was 17-1 per cent. 
(3-05 white and 22-8 coloured). 


The death-rate was 9-9 per 1,000 (8-6 white 10-8 coloured). 
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IV.—HEALTH. 


Although other mosquitoes are fairly plentiful, the anopheles has 
never existed in the islands which have consequently been free 
from malaria. Epidemics of any kind have been few and far 
between. 

The numbers of infectious diseases notified from 1931t01935, with 
the principal contributors, were as follows :— 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 
Chicken-pox ... <3 17 61 15 60 _- 
Diphtheria... 0.8 30 23 14 6 
Typhoid ae aes 4 7 4 5 14 
Tuberculosis ... see 17 11 13 14 14 
Measles ose we 142 - 8 5 7 
German measles... _- 1 1 1 114 
Scarlet fever ; 33 39 8 7 6 
Whooping-cough... 7 22 199 _ 8 
Mumps ae aoe 7 5 3 52 161 


The number of cases of diphtheria was the lowest in many years. 
Scarlet fever was also satisfactorily low. Mumps were a legacy 
from 1934. German measles were introduced wholesale by college 
teams at Easter. The one serious outbreak of the year was typhoid 
in a school for coloured children ; 11 of the pupils contracted it and 
one died. 

Free clinics are held by the District Health Officers in the Western 
and Eastern districts, whilst the District Nurses provided by the 
Welfare Society continue to do good work. 


V.—HOUSING. 


There was considerable building activity during the year under 
review, principally of residential houses, the demand for which by 
American visitors is increasing. An unfortunate result of this 
demand is that rents have risen steeply, even for working men’s 
houses. It is hoped that the supply will soon catch up with the 
demand, and so bring back rents to a more normal level. Mean- 
while Government is watching the position. 

The majority of the wage-earning population own or rent well- 
constructed stone houses. 

Little progress was made by the Legislature with the Amenities 


A the object of which is to control building and the sub-division 
of land. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


The principal industry of the Colony is agriculture. The products 
are vegetables for the North American market and home consump- 
tion, and lily bulbs. 

The Government continued to maintain packing-houses at which 
farm-produce was graded and packed for export, a fixed charge per 
crate being made. Growers were free to use these facilities or to 
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pack their own produce on the farm, in which case it was subjected 
to Government inspection on the dock. The number of crates 
packed in the Government packing-houses, amounting to 108,938, 
was greater than in any previous year, and included 98-5 per cent. 
of the tomatoes exported. 


The volume of vegetables exported, 138,476 bushels, was the 
second lowest quantity in 20 years but, thanks to improved prices 
in the Canadian market, the returns to the grower were better than 
in the two previous years. The exports of chief value were toma- 
toes, carrots, celery and potatoes to Canada, potatoes and Haster 
lily bulbs to the United States of America, and lily bulbs to the 
United Kingdom. The estimated net value of agricultural produce 
sold in various countries during the years 1931 to 1935 is as 
follows :— 


Net value of Produce sold. 
Country. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Canada... vee + 9,900 37,200 24,800 22,600 35,200 
United States of America... 25,000 11,300 10,400 9,000 8,900 
United Kingdom ... Si 600 900 1,000 800 900 
Other countries... wee 100 100 300 600 700 
Total ... oo «-. £35,600 £49,500 £36,500 £33,000 £45,700 





The value of agricultural produce sold locally cannot be computed 
with any degree of accuracy, but is probably in the neighbourhood 
of £152,000, giving a total net value for agricultural produce of 
approximately £198,000. 


The arable land under cultivation is estimated at 1,000 acres, 
most of which bears two or three crops each year. Farm-holdings 
are small, few with more than 10 acres of arable land, and most are 
in the hands of farmers of Portuguese descent. 


VII.—COMMERCE. 


The most important trade carried on in Bermuda is that of cater- 
ing for tourists, the majority of whom come from America. 


Whereas formerly the winter season from December to the end 
of April was the only one of any importance, the present trend is 
for a year round season, and several of the larger hotels have found 
it necessary to open during the summer. 


There are at least two boats a week from New York in addition to 
cruise ships. 


The promotion of the tourist trade is in the hands of the Trade 
Development Board, the members of which are appointed by the 
Governor. The Board is composed entirely of unofficials and mainly 
of persons financially interested in the success of the trade. 
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An executive department with a staff of eight is regularly em- 
ployed in carrying on the work of the Board in Bermuda, and 
mabcatien offices are maintained in London, Montreal and New 

Ork. 

The public funds voted by the Legislature and expended for the 
services controlled by this Board, and the number of tourists 
amually, are shown in the following table :— 


Tourists. Total 
Year. Expenditure. By Regular By Cruise Tourists. 
£ ships. ships. 

1931 ... aoe 55,959 47,376 25,962 73,338 
1932... ... 57,621 45,190 20,324 74,514 
1933... ... 61,366 39,878 22,096 61,974 
1934... 0. 64,144 45,647 29,609 15,166 
1935 70,380 50,198 25,826 76,024 


The average annual expenditure on advertising is approximately 
£16,000 in the United States of America, £2,400 in Canada, and 
£1,500 in Great Britain, in addition to which about £4,000 is ex- 
pended for general publicity and £2,000 for promotional literature. 
Some £4,000 is spent locally for the entertainment of visitors. 
Steamship subsidies of about £31,000 annually are included in the 
expenditures of this Board. 

The only direct tax affecting tourists is that of 12s. 6d. on every 
passenger ticket for persons leaving Bermuda. This tax applies to 
all residents as well as to visitors. 

The shops in the Colony stock the highest class of articles for 
sale to the tourists. Buyers from the chief houses go to Europe 
every summer to purchase dry and fancy goods for the winter 
season. The comparatively low tariff of 10 per cent. to 124 per 
cent. ad valorem enables articles to be sold at lower prices than in 
the United States or Canada. It has been estimated that at the least 
80 per cent. of the revenue of the Colony is derived from the 
tourist trade. 

The estimated value at the port of shipment of the imports and 
exports for the past five years has been as follows :— 


Imports. Beers: 
£ 

1931 tus Gee ace + 2,463,259 119,005 

1932 ron aa ae 1,891,526 93,461 
1933 ive ane Sie «1,397,066 119,678 
1934 ee see Bao «1,840,727 294,762 
1935 eee one “ +» 1,420,198 121,538 

Imports. 
1934. 1935. 
From— £ £ 

United Kingdom... ae ee 385,796 438,193 
Rest of British Empire eae ave 295,178 300,038 
Foreign Countries °... one oe 659,753 681,967 








£1,340,727 £1,420,198 
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The chief articles of import were foodstuffs (£297,317), woollen 


goods (£123,187), beer, wines and spirits (£114,165), cotton goods 
| (£64,066), hardware (£49,671), electrical goods (£45,993), per- 


fumery (£38,056) , boots and shoes (£31,092) , furniture (£26,698). 


g 








Exports. 
1934. 1935. 
To— £ £ 
United Kingdom _... te sxe 318 5,967 
Rest of British Empire aie at 70,043 41,545 
Foreign Countries 224,401 74,026 ; 
£294,762 £121,538 








Of the total exports of £121,538 only £55,280 represents goods or 
produce of local manufacture. 


The balance is made up of goods of 
British or foreign make which are purchased locally and re 


exported, largely by American visitors, who buy considerable quan- 

tities of woollens, liquor and perfumery which they take back to their | 

own country. Vegetables and lily bulbs and flowers account for 
practically all of the exports of local produce and manufactures. 








VIII.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 
| Agricultural labourers ... 





on .. 68. to 108. a day. 54 hours a week 
| Masons... ae ee is ... 168. to 208.a day. 53 hours a week. 
| Painters and carpenters... coy --- 148, to 20s. a day. ” es 
i | Building labourers a as ... 88, to 108. a day. 7 is : 
| Cooks and maids... ...  ... .., £5to£l0amonth, 
| ) | Coachmen a ee Bs 








. £1 10s. to £2 a week. 





Cost of Living. 
| i} The cost of living expressed in terms of cash is high in Bermuda 
| | as compared with the United Kingdom ; rents, foodstuffs, clothes, 
| | | fuel and light, and transportation are all dearer. But as wages are 


correspondingly high the working man is not adversely affected, and 
| | | his standard of living is a good one. 





IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 
| } | | Education is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 13, but is not 


free except in a few particular cases. 
a a | 


The fees are, however, very 
low. There are separate schools for white and coloured children, 
| | 


but there is no difference in the standard of education as between 
| | | the races. The average number of pupils registered in the schools 
| in 1935 was 4,337, and the average attendance 3,653 or 84 per cent. 
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The statistical records regarding the children of school age in 
1935 are as follows :— 


White. Coloured. Total. 


Aided schools... ae 13 set 839 2,295 3,134 
Unaided .. wes te ie she 217 250 467 
Taught at home ao ma 9 5 14 
Physically or mentally unfit ee ia 24 81 106 

1,089 2,631 3,720 


Thirty schools are in receipt of grants from the Board of Educa- 
tion. Of these, 11 are attended by white and 19 by coloured children. 

The total expenditure from public funds on education in 1935 was 
£31,389, of which the principal items were :— 


Administration ... a ae «1,637 
Pensions ee oi nee te 1,161 
Scholarships... ae ws os 832 
Buildings, upkeep or: Fes aa 542 
Grants to schools ANS aa «21,397 
Building grants ae ie «5,821 


In six of the aided schools secondary school subjects are taught 
in the higher forms. The Colony is a centre for the Cambridge 
Local Examinations, which are held annually in December; and 
every year candidates from five of the local schools sit for these 
examinations. There is no local university, and no local institute 
for the training of teachers. 

A Rhodes’ Scholarship (of £400) is awarded to Bermuda each 
year, and in addition there are :— 

(a) The Bermuda Scholarship which was provided by 
Government for the purpose of enabling prospective candidates 
for the Rhodes’ Scholarship to proceed to some educational 
institution abroad for a period of three years. The annual value 
of this scholarship is £200. 

(b) The Bermuda (Technical Education) Scholarship, also 
provided by Government, by which are established four 
scholarships each of the value of £150, tenable for a term not 
exceeding four years ‘‘ to assist and encourage youths educated 
in these islands to proceed to institutions abroad for the pur- 
pose of acquiring technical and higher educational advantages 
than it is possible to obtain in these islands.’’ 

(c) A Teachers’ Training Scholarship of £300 for one year at 
a University Training Department in Great Britain. 

(d) A Teachers’ Training Scholarship of £200 for one year 
at an approved Training College in Great Britain. 

(e) Two scholarships for two years each at a training college 


in Jamaica of an annual value of £110 for a man and £90 
for 8 woman. 
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X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Shipping. 
The total shipping for the year under review, entered and cleared, 
was 6,707,246 tons. 
The following table shows the details of the above total, dis- 
tinguishing between British and foreign ships and between steam 
and sailing ships :— 











British. 
Steam. Sail. Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tone. 
Entered ... tee aes ws 2,445,001 580 2,445,671 
Cleared ... gs Se vs 2,441,228 289 2,441,508 
Total British shipping i Pres tee oo ay 4,887,179 
Foreign. 
Steam. Sail. Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Entered ... aa5 we oe 904,182 687 904,869 
Cleared ... ass nee ess 914,611 687 915,198 
Total foreign shipping... see ote wee nee 1,820,067 





The Furness-Bermuda line operates a service of one to three 
sailings per week, according to the season, in each direction between 
Bermuda and New York. The Canadian National Steamships line 
operates a fortnightly service between Canada, Bermuda and the 
West Indies. Both these lines are subsidized by the Bermuda 
Government. 

In addition there are direct passenger and freight services between 
Bermuda and England by the Pacific Steam Navigation Company 
(monthly) and Elders and Fyffes (every six weeks). 


Railways. 


A light standard gauge railway 22 miles in length connects both 
ends of the island to Hamilton. 


Roads. 

No development of any importance took place. The roads are 
not constructed for motor traffic, since, apart from Public Works 
Department lorries, ambulances, etc., motor vehicles are prohibited. 
The roads are for horse-drawn vehicles and bicycles. For these 
they are good. 

Postal. 
The number of parcels received was 52,665. The money-order 
siness amounted to £54,416. Of this, orders to the value of 
9,971 were issued and £4,485 paid. The transit to London for 
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mails is 10-14 days. The postage on letters to all parts of the 
Eupire is 14d. for the first ounce and 1d. for each additional 
ounce. 

Cables and Wireless. : 

The Halifax & Bermudas Cable Company, a subsidiary of Cable 
and Wireless Limited, operates cable, wireless and wireless tele- 
phone services between Bermuda and all parts of the world. 

For cables and wireless messages the full rate to England is 
% 4d. a word, to New York 1s. 6d. a word. The wireless tele- 
phone charges are $36 and $15 respectively for three minutes. 


Telephones. 


There are about 1,500 miles of telephone line owned by the 
Bermuda Telephone Company. The rates for a one-party service 
are from £12 (residential) to £20 per annum. There is no limit 
to the number of calls and there are no toll or mileage charges. 
The system is automatic throughout the Colony. The number of 
subscribers is 1,650. 


XIL—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 

There are two private banks in the Colony, the Bank of Bermuda 
Limited and the Bank of N. T. Butterfield and Son, Limited. 
The assets of these banks as shown in their last published state- 
ments amounted to £908,671 and £921,262, respectively. 

English currency, weights and measures are the legal standards. 

Bermuda has issued £1, 10s. and 5s. notes to supplement the 
supply of English notes, which is small. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The total expenditure on Public Works, annually recurrent and 
extraordinary, and on channel works was £53,397, as compared 
wih £71,876 in 1934 and £103,785 in 1933. 

Of the total expended, £10,115 was on dredging, mainly the 
Town Cut Channel which was completed to a width of 250 feet 
a 7 depth of 26 feet m.l.w. Dredging operations ceased on 
3lst May. 

No major works were carried out during the year under review. 


XIII.—JUSTICE AND PRISONS. 
The Judicial Department consists of the Supreme Court and 
three Magisterial Courts. 
The Supreme Court is presided over by the Chief Justice and 
one or two Assistant Justices. 


ie Magisterial Courts are presided over by one Police Magistrate 
each. 
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During the year 1,766 persons were prosecuted, of whom 79 
were discharged, 1,645 punished on summary conviction, and 2%, 
convicted for offences against property and 14 for offences against  ., 
: the person. One hundred and seventy-seven persons were com- 
mitted to prison, as against 153 in 1934. 


There are two prisons in the Colony, the one at Hamilton accom. 
modating 45 prisoners, and the one at St. George's 37 prisoners. — 
There are no associated wards, each prisoner being provided with.” 
a cell. The male prisoners break stone for the metalling of the 
roads, and the female prisoners remake bedding for the Military 
Authorities. Extra-mural government work is carried out by the ° 
male prisoners. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


Acts passed during 19365. 
Title. 


The Companies Act, 1934, Amendment Act, 1935. 

The Civil Service Establishment Act, 1927, Amendment Act, 1935. 
The Police Magistracy Act, 1935. 

The Navy, Army and Air Force Institutes Act, 1985. 

The Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Limited Act, 1935. 
The Colonial Government Land Sales Act, 1935. 

The Customs Tariff Act, 1935. 

The Drawback of Duties Act, 1935. 

The Escheats Act, 1871, Amendment Act, 1935. 

10. The Imperial Preference Act, 1925, Amendment Act, 1935. 

11. The Imperial Mycological Institute Act, 1935. 

12. The Stanley Martin Pension Act, 1935. 

13. The West India Oil Company, S.A. Act, 1935. 

14. The Customs Tariff Act, 1935, Amendment Act, 1935. 

15. The Deputy Mayor Act, 1935. 

16. The Municipalities Act, 1923, Amendment Act, 1935. 

17. The St. George’s Ordinance Confirmation Act, 1935. 

18. The Dudley-Cavendish Act, 1935. 

19. The C.B. Tucker Trust Act, 1935. 


20. The Public Works Department Act, 1930 (No. 3 Tribe Road, Devon- 
shire) Amendment Act, 1935. 


21. The Bermuda General Theatres Act, 1935. 

22. The Criminal Code Amendment Act, 1935. 

23. The Patents Designs and Trade Marks Act, 1930, Amendment Act, 1935. 
24. The Gaols Act, 1935. 

25. The Commissions of Inquiry Act, 1935. 


A 
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No. Title. 
%. The Police Establishment Act, 1927, Amendment Act, 1935. 
27, The Bermuda Engineering Company Act, 1935. 
283. The Liquor License Act, 1921, Amendment Act, 1935. 
2%. The Elbon Limited Act, 1935. 
3%. The Customs Tariff Act, 1935, Amendment Act (No. 2), 1935. 
3. The Bermuda Air Base Act, 1934, Amendment Act, 1935. 
2. The Airport Construction Committee Act, 1935. 
3B. The Probates (Re-Sealing) Act, 1935. 
3. The Public Works Department Act, 1930, Amendment Act, 1935. 
5. The Imperial Defence Contributions Act, 1927, Amendment Act, 1935. 
33. The Revenue Act, 1898, Amendment Act, 1935. 
7. The Horizons Act, 1935. 
3%. The Alfred Blackburn Smith Act, 1935. 
%. The Customs Tariff Act, 1935, Amendment Act (No. 2), 1935. 
4). The Bermuda Currency Notes Act, 1935. 
41. The Exemption from Duty Act, 1935. 
#2. The Public Carriage Act, 1930, Amendment Act, 1935. 
43. The Civil Service Establishment Act, 1935. 
4. The Bermuda Nursing Home Act, 1935. 
45. The Wreck Removal Act, 1935. 
46. The Bermuda Railway Company Act, 1935. 
4. The Customs Tariff Act (No. 2), 1935. 
4. The Civil Service Establishment Act, 1935, Amendment Act, 1935. 
49. The Revenue Act, 1898, Amendment Act (No. 2), 1935. 
‘0. The Appropriation Act, 1935. 
51. The Colonial Government Land Sales Act (No. 2), 1935. 
&. The Expiring Laws Continuance Act, 1935. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


The following table shows the total revenue and expenditure of 
the Colony for the years 1931-5 :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1931 aa an os ies 464,351 458,700 
1932 vee see os +» 462,607 443,501 
1933 Hes ee ae .. 438,226 414,667 
1934 see ae oe .. 363,473 372,065 
1935 y : , ae 391,895 371,440 


Of the total revenue for the year, £249,004 represents Customs 
Teceipts. 


No changes were made during the year under review in the 
method of raising revenue apart from certain alterations in the 
*pecific Customs duties. 
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There is a Government note issue of £1, 10s. and 5s. denomina-E— 


tions. Notes in circulation at 3lst December, 1935, amounted to 
£166,943. 





The market value of the investments held as security for this 
liability was £211,336 on 1st January, 1936. There is no com 


reserve, but a liquid reserve of £10,000 is maintained in England; 
in addition to the invested reserve. 


s 


The amount standing to the credit of depositors in the Savings: 


Bank on 31st December was £82,579, against £86,254 in 1934, and’ 
£90,503 in 1933. 


The public debt of the Colony stood at £108,036 at the end of y 
the year. A sum of £45,000 was borrowed in 1920, £5,000 in if 
1925, £20,000 in 1927, and the balance in 1930. The amount to “y 


the credit of the sinking fund on 31st December was £44,723 / 
(market value). 


The estimated excess of assets over liabilities on 3lst December, 
1935, was £221,938. 


The total assets amounted to £471,522 of which £211,336 was a 
held for Government Notes redemption, £93,691 for the Savings > 
Bank, and £59,998 for the Superannuation Fund. 


The revenue from specific Customs tariffs was derived as 
follows :— 


£ 
From ad valorem duties 93,655 
A surtax ... ne Pe és An sae 30,974 
» duty on spirits (including alcohol) ... «88,016 
» cigars and cigarettes ... hed i «15,259 
» malt liquor 8,691 
» export tax 4,924 


There is a stamp duty of 12s. 6d. on passenger tickets in respect 
of every person leaving Bermuda. Revenue from this source is 
about £36,000. A stamp duty of 1d. is payable in respect of ali 
receipts for £1 or more and in respect of all cheques. 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 





LEAVE AND PASSAGE CONDITIONS IN THE COLONIAL SERVICE 
Report of Committee [Cmd. 4730] 9d. (10d.) 


ECONOMIC CONSULTATION AND CO-OPERATION © 
Report of Imperial Committee, 1933 [Cmd. 4335] 28. (28. 2d.) 


IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, OTTAWA, 1932 
Summary of Proceedings and copies of Trade Agreements 
[Cmd. 4174] 18. 6d. (1s. 8d.) 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings [Cmd. 4175] 38. (38. 34.) 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Report of the Colonial Development Advisory Committee for the period 
Ist April, 1935 to 3lst March, 1936 [Cmd. 5202] 4d. (5d.) 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH IN EAST AFRICA 
Report of the East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani, for the 
period Ist April, 1935 to 31st March, 1936 [Colonial No. 119] 18. (In the press) 
EDUCATION OF AFRICAN COMMUNITIES 


Memorandum by the Advisory Committee on Education in the Colonies 
[Colonial No. 103] 6d. (7d.) 


KENYA: FINANCIAL POSITION AND SYSTEM OF TAXATION 
Report of Commission (including five Maps) (Colonial No. 116] gs. (gs. 6d.) 


KENYA: NATIVE AFFAIRS 


Report of the Kenya Native Affairs Department for the year 1934 
(Non-Parliamentary Publication] 3s. (3s. 44.) 


Note.—These Reports are published by His Majesty's Slationery Office as they become available. 


KENYA LAND COMMISSION 
Report, September, 1933 [(Cmd, 4556] ras. (rts. 9d.) 
Evidence and Memoranda. [Colonial No. gt]. Issued in three Volumes, 
£2 each volume, by post £2 os. gd. 
Summary of Conclusions reached by His Majesty’s Government 
[Cmd. 4580] 2d. (2$d.) 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN LAST AFRICA 
Report of the Commission of Enquiry into the Administration of Justice in 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika Territory in Criminal Matters 
[Cmd. 4623] 3s. (38. 3d.) 
Evidence and Memoranda [Colonial No. 96] £1 (£1 os. 6d.) 


PALESTINE: IMMIGRATION, LAND SETTLEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 
Report by Sir John Hope Simpson, C.LE., 1930 [Cmd, 3686] 3s. (38. 34.) 
Maps [Cmd. 3687] 2s. (2s. 3d.) 

PALESTINE ; DISTURBANCES OF AUGUST, 1929 

Report of Commission (Cmd. 3530] 48. (4s. 4d.) 

Evidence and Memoranda, Issued in two Volumes, with a third volume 
containing an Index 

Vols.Tand I. aN a £1 58. each, by post £r 58. od. 

Vol. II (Index) |, i ‘ 3s. 6d. (3s. 8d.) 


THE HADHRAMAUT: SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS 
Report by W. H. Ingrams, 0.B.E. (with map) (In the press) 


All prices are net, Those in brackets include postage 
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Chapter I. 


GEOGRAPHY, INCLUDING CLIMATE AND History. 


The Colony of Hong Kong is situated off the south-eastern 
coast of China between latitude 22° 9’ and 22° 177 N. and 
longitude 114° 5’ and 114° 18’ E. The island is about eleven 
iniles long and two to five miles in breadth, its cireumference 
being about 27 miles and its area 32 square miles. It consists 
of an irregular ridge of lofty hills rising to a height of nearly 
2,000 feet above sea level, stretching nearly east and west, with 
few valleys of any extent and little ground available for cultiva- 
Uon. 


2. The island of Hong Kong was ceded to Great Britain in 
January, 1841, the cession being confirmed by the Treaty of 
Nanking in August, 1842. The charter bears the date of 5th 
April, 1843. The Kowloon peninsula and Stonecutter’s Island 
were ceded to Great Britain under the Convention signed at 
Peking in October, 1860, and under the Convention signed at 
Peking in July, 1898, the area known as the New Territories 
including Mirs Bay and Deep Bay was leased to Great Britain 
by the Government of China for 99 yeurs. The total area of the 
Colony including the New Territories is about 890 square miles. 


_ 5. The importance of Hong Kong has grown with the 
Increase of China’s trade with foreign countries. It is now in 
respect of tonnage entered and cleared one of the largest ports 
in the world. It is the most convenient outlet for the produce 
of South China as well as for the incessant flow of Chinese 
emigration to the Netherlands East Indies, Malaya and else- 
where. It is also the natural distributing centre for imports into 
China from abroad. 


4. The Colony is not primarily a manufacturing centre, the 
most important of its industries being those connected directly 
or indirectly with shipping, such as dock and warehouse, banking 
and insurance undertakings. Sugar refining and cement manu- 
facture are also major industries, and in recent years considerable 
quantities of knitted goods, electrie torches and batteries, and 
tubber shoes have been produced and exported. 


5. The climate of Hong Kong is sub-tropical, the winter 
beng normally cool and dry and the suinmer hot and humid; 
the seasons are marked by the prevalence of the S.W. monsoon 
M summer and the N.E. monsoon in winter. The temperature 
seldom rises above 95° F. or falls below 40° F. The average 
tuinfall is 85.16 inches, May to September being the wettest 
‘months. In spring and summer the humidity of the atmosphere 
'S often very high, at times exceeding 959% with an average over 
the whole year of 79%. The typhoon seasoon may be said to 
‘st from June to October though typhoons occasionally occur 

fore and after this period. 
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6. The rainfall for 1935 was 71.32 inches. The mean tem 
perature of the uir was 72.4° against an average of 71.9°. The 
maximum gust velocity of the wind was at the rate of 63 m-p.h. 
from E.N.E. on October 7th. 


G. The Colony's celebrations on the oecasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of the reign of His late Majesty King George V were heid 
in May 6th, 7th and Sth and were marked by demonstrations of 
enthusiasm and loyalty on the part of all sections of the com- 
munity. Among the features of the celebrations were dragon 
and lantern processions organised by the Chinese community. It 
is estimated that about 200,000 persons, mostly from the neigh- 
bouring districts in China, visited the Colony for the purpose of 
witnessing or taking part in the festivities. 


8. By the end of August 1935 the Shing Mun Dam was in 
a position to store 500 million gallons of water, and on 
September 2nd, Sir Thomas Southorn, K.B.K., C.M.G., then 
Officer Administering the Government, inaugurated the im- 
pounding of water in the reservoir at a brief ceremony. 


9. Mr. N. L. Smith, then Officer Administering the Govern- 
ment, officially opened the new Hong Kong & Shanghai Bank 
building on 10th October, 1135. 


This imposing building consists of a central tower of fourteen 
storeys, 217 feet in height, and a main block of seven storeys, 103 
feet in height. 


10. The Comission appointed in 1934 under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. M. J. Breen ‘‘to enquire into the causes and make 
recommendations for the amelioration of the existing position and 
for the improvernent of the trade of the Colony’’ presented its 
report on 16th February 19385. The report was published on 18th 
April, 1935, as Sessional Paper No. 3 of 1935. 


11. His Excellency Sir Andrew Caldecott, Kt., C.M.G., 
C.L.E., arrived in the Colony on 12th December, 1985, to assume 
office as Governor and Commander-in-Chief in suecession to Sir 
William Peel, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., who left the Colony on 17th 
May, 1935, and retired on 2nd December. 


12. His Excelleney Major-General A. W. Bartholomew, 
C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., D.8.0., arrived in the Colony on 12th 
December, 1935, to assume command of the British troops in 
China in’ succession to Lieut.-General O. C. Borrett, C.B., 
C.M.G., C.B.E., D.8.0. 








138. Among the Honours conferred by His Majesty during 
the course of the year were: — 

Knight Bachelor, Sir Atholl MacGregor, K.C. 

C.B.E., The Hon. Dr. Ts’o Seen Wan. 

0.B.E., (Civil Division), Lady Southorn, The Hon. Mr. J.P. 
Braga, Mr. J. W. Franks. 

O.B.E., (Military Division), Lieut.-Col. G. D. R. Black, 
M.D. 

M.B.E., Mr. J. L. MacPherson. 

1.8.0., Mr. A. M. de Sousa. 


Chapter II. 


GOVERNMENT. 


The Government is administered under Letters Patent of 

Mth February, 1917, and Royal Instructions of the same and 
subsequent dates, by a Governor aided by an Executive Council, 
composed of six official and three unofficial members, and by a 

Legislative Council composed of nine official and eight unofficial 

members. Prior to 1928 the numbers of the Legislative Council 
members were seven and six respectively. The six official mem- 

bers of the Executive Council are the Senior Military Officer, 

the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney General, the Secretary for 
Chinese Affairs, the Colonial Treasurer, all of Whom are members 
ex-officio, and the Director of Public Works, appointed by 
the Governor. The three unofficial members, one of whom is 
Chinese, are appointed by the Governor. The six official mem- 
bers of the Executive Council are also members of the Legislative 
Council; the other three official members of this Council, who are 
appointed by the Governor, are the Inspector General of Police, 
the Harbour Master, and the Director of Medical and Sanitary 
Services. Of the unofficial members of the Legislative Council 
two are appointed by the Governor on the nomination respectively 
of the Justices of the Peace and of the Chamber of Commneree; 
the Governor also appoints the remaining members three of 
whom are Chinese. Appointment in the case of unofficial mem- 
hers is for tive vears for the Executive and four years for the 


Legislative Council. 


2. The Sanitary Board composed of four official and six 
unofficial members had up to the end of 1935, when its 
Place was taken by the Urban Council (Vide chap. xiv, 
vara. 3) power to make by-laws under the Public Health 
and Buildings Ordinance in| matters appertaining to public 
health, subject to an overriding power in the Legislative Council. 
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3. There are a number of advisory boards and committees. 
such as the Board of Education, Harbour Advisory Committee. 
Labour Advisory Board. ete., composed of both official and 
unoftivial members. They are frequently consulted and are of 
much assistance to the Government. 


4. The Engiish Common Law forms the basis of the legal 
system, moditied by Hong Kong Ordinances of which an edition 
revised 10 1923 has been published. The law as to civil procedure 
was coditied by Ordinance No. 3 of 1901. The Colonial Courts 
of Admiralty Act 1svU regulates the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court in Admiralty cas 


S. 





5. The daily administration is carried out by the twenty- 
eight Government) departinents. all officers of which are 
members of the Civil Service. The most important of the 
purely administrative departments ure the Secretariat, Treasury, 
Secretariat for Chinese Affairs, Post Office, Harbour, and the 
Imports and Exports. Police. and Prisons departments. There 
are seven legal departments, including the Supreme Court and 
the Magistracies. Two departments, Medical and Sanitary, 
deal with public health: one, Education, with education; and 
one, the largest of all the Government departments, Public 
Works, is conceried with roads, buildings, waterworks, piers and 
analogous matters. 











6. There have been no changes in the system of Government 
in the year under review. 


Chapter III. 


PopuLaTioN aND Birtus anp Degatus. 


Variation in population in Hong Kong is more dependent on 
immigration and emigration than on births and deaths. Move- 
ments to and from the Colony are influenced by events in China 
and owing to the large numbers who come and go daily it is 
impossible to give more than a very rough estimate of the actual 
population, except during census years. 


2. The following table shows the estimated population for 
the Colony for the middle of 1935. 


Non-Chinese (mostly resident in Victoria and Kowloon) 21,370 
Chinese in Victoria 377,609 




















Chinese in Hong Kong Villages 48,832 
Chinese in Kowloon and New Kowloon . 314,204 
Chinese in junks and sampans . 160,000 
Chinese in New Territories 104,276 

PEG talc osahs Suseeuer sete se ees bes ecco 966,341 





3. During the year 3,347,473 persons entered and 3,412,020 
persons left the Colony, making a daily average of 9,171 arrivals 
and 9,348 departures. The daily average for 1934 was 7,641 
arrivals and 7,702 departures. 


4. Since 1932 registration of Births and Deaths in the New 
Territories has been more and more fully enforced. The intro- 
duction of the new Births and Deaths Ordinance in the latter 
half of 1934 by improving facilities for registration on the one 
hand and checking on the other brought about an appreciable 
increase in registrations. This was particularly noticeable in the 
New Territories where the births registered were 3,810 us com- 
pared to 587 in 1932. : 


5. The number of births registered was :— 












1934 1935 

Chinese ... 20,424 24,510 
Non-Chinese ... 462 527 
Total ......... 20,886 25,037 








6. The deaths registered among the civil population number 
22,155 giving a crude death rate of 22.90 per mille as compared 
with 20.93 for the previous year. 


Deaths. Estimated — Death rale per 
Population. mille population. 





Non-Chinese .. 220 21,370 10,25 
Chinese 21,913 944,971 23.19 





There were 26 deaths among H.M. Forces during the year. 


7. The number of deaths of infants under one year was 
Chinese 7,754, Non-Chinese 80. If the figures for Chinese births 
represented the total births, which they do not, the infantile 
mortality figure for the Chinese would be 816.86 as compared 
with 347.34 in the previous year. The infantile mortality figure 
among non-Chinese was 56.92 as compared with 49.78 in 1934. 


Chapter IV. 


Pusiic HEaru. 


_ In the absence of some general system of registration of 
sickness, the only sources of information available for gauging 
the state of the public health in this Colony are the returns 
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relating to deaths, the notifications of infectious diseases and the 
records of Government and Chinese hospitals. Judging from the 
death returns the health of the Colony was not quite so good as 
that of the previous year. The crude death rate was 22.90 per 
mille as compared with 20.93 for 19384. 


2. Respiratory diseases accounted for 41.62 per cent of the 
total deaths, the percentage for 1934 was 39.97. The principal 
diseases causing death were broncho-pneumonia, pulnionary 
tuberculosis, bronchitis, infantile diarrhoea and diarrhoea. The 
overcrowded houses, the expectorating hubits of the people, and 
poverty furnish sufficient explanation for the prevalence of 
respiratory troubles. 


3. Pulmonary Tuberculosis.—This disease continues to rank 
second to broncho-pneumonia us the principal cause of death. It 
is probable that some of the cases of the latter were of tuber- 
culous origin. The total number of deaths was 2,237; that for 
1934 was 2,179. The death rate per mille was the same as for 
the previous year i.e. 2.31. 


4. There is need for more hospital or infirmary accommoda- 
tion for tuberculosis patients, especially for those of the poorer 
classes. 


5. Malaria.—Owing to efficient drainage methods this disease 
has disappeared from the greater part of the urban districts. It 
still persists, however, in the suburbs and in the rural areas. 
There ure parts of the New Territories where the spleen rate is 
as high as 41 per cent. 


6. Malaria not being a_ notifiable disease the incidence 
figures are unknown. The cases admitted to the Government 
Hospitals numbered 577 as compared to 457 in the previous year. 
The percentage of deaths to cases admitted was 0.86%. Among 
the Chinese Hospitals there were 811 admissions with a case 
mortality rate of 19.35 per cent. 


7. The total number of deaths attributed to this disease was 
400, giving a death rate of 0.41 per mille over the whole popula- 
tion. The low death rate is, of course, due to the fact that the 
great bulk of the population residing in the drained urban area 
is not subject to risks of infection. If figures for local districts 
were available it would be found that in some areas the incidence 
and death rates were very considerable. 


8. During the year the Malaria Bureau continued its 
investigations into the life history, habits and carry powers of the 
local anophelines. The results obtained were both interesting 
and instructive. As in previous years there was no obstruction 
from the local Chinese, on the contrary they took an interest in 
the proceedings and showed their eagerness to be of assistance. 
The Chinese Inspectors have shown ability and zeal. 
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9. The Bureau co-operated with the military authorities, the 
Royal Air Foree, the Sanitary Department, the Public Works 
Department and the construction engineers at the Shing Mun 


The cause of the swarms of mosquitoes which each spring 
made the lives of the Peak residents a burden was discovered and 
dealt with resulting in a complete disappearance of the nuisance. 


At the Shing Mun Dam construction works where more than 
2,000 labourers were employed the casualty rate from malaria 
continued to remain at a very low figure. The daily average 
percentage of workers off duty from sickness was less than five. 


Inrectious Diskasrs. 


10. During the year there were reported 61 cases of small- 
pox, 110 cases of cerebro-spinal fever, 266 cases of diphtheria and 
319 cases of enteric. There were no cholera cases. 


U1. Smallpor.—Every year in the cold season this disease 
lanifests itself in outbreaks which are sometimes sporadic, some- 
limes epidemic. Whatever the prevalence there is always a 
tendeney for the morbidity rate to decline or disappear with the 
advent of summer. In the year under review there were 61 
cases and 44 deaths as compared with 153 and 104 respectively 
in 1934. 18 cases only were treated in hospital; the remainder 

not come under the notice of the authorities until after 


death, 


12. The vaccination campaign was continued and during the 
Year 325,809 persons were vaccinated. Valuable assistance was 
atorded by the St. John Ambulance Brigade and by the Chinese 
Public Dispensaries. Both bodies engaged in active propaganda 
and through their efforts many were persuaded who otherwise 
Would have kept aloof. The various sections of the Brigade again 
Cattied out street vaccination with excellent results. 


13. The Chinese have a preference for vaccination being 
one in the spring, which they regard as the most auspicious 
Season. For a month or two after Chinese New Year the Chinese 
Publie Dispensaries are crowded with children waiting to be 
Vaccinated, 


14. Many Chinese still hold the opinion that the herbalist 
treatment of smallpox gives better results than the methods 
adopted by practitioners qualified in Western medicine. An 
analysis of the statistics of (a) the Tung Wah Infectious Diseases 

Sspital where only herbalist treatment is carried out, and 
) the Government Infectious Diseases Hospital where western 
"eatinent only is provided shows that this view is not correct. 
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Calculating on the figures for the last 25 years the case death 
rate at the Tung Wah was 47.2 per cent while that at the 
Government institution was 15.25 per cent. 


15. Plague.—F¥or the last six years no cases of plague have 
been reported in Hong Kong. The disappearance of this disease 
not only from this Colony but from the greater part of China and 
its decline throughout the world are due to factors which are not 
understood. 


16. Systematic rat-catching and _ periodical cleansing of 
houses were carried out throughout the year. The total number 
of rats collected was 192,251 of which 21,820 were taken alive, 
as compared with 175,687 and 21,976 in 1934.) The number 
collected each year shows that there is no diminution in the rat 
population. All the rats collected were sent to the Public 
Mortuary for examination. None was found infected. 


17. Cerebro-spinal Fever.— Altogether 110 cases were 
reported with 54 deaths. No special foci of infection were dis- 
covered and few instances where one could trace the source of 
infection. The cases were treated in the general hospitals 
without any instance of spread of infection. Sera manufactured 
at the Bacteriological Institute were used therapeutically. 


18. Diphtheria.—With regard to diphtheria there is little to 
be suid. The cases were sporadic and the sources of infection 
were seldom discovered. 266 cases were reported as compared 
with 162 in 1984. 


19. Enteric.—What has been said of diphtheria applies to 
enteric. The incubation period being so long and the possible 
sources of infection so numerous there is little chance of tracing 
in any cases the source of infection. 319 cases were reported as 
compared with 212 in 1984. 


20. Leprosy.—The Committee appointed in 1934 by His 
Excellency the Governor under the Chairmanship of the 
Secretary for Chinese Affairs to enquire into the incidence of 
Leprosy in the Colony and to suggest methods of dealing with 
lepers presented its report in January and as a result a new 
lepers Ordinance (Ordinance No. 25 of 1935) was enacted and 
passed on the 13th of June. 


Prior to 1935 there was no place set apart in the Colony 
for use us a leper settlement. In May of 1935, however, 
temporary arrangements were made whereby lepers could be 
admitted to the Tung Wah Infectious Diseases Hospital at 
Kennedy Town. They are fed by the Tung Wah Hospital 
Committee at Government expense and treated by a.Government 
Medical Officer. 
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21. Rabies.—Ten cases of this disease were reported during 
the year. Three cases occurred in humans, one in a mule, the 
remainder in dogs. The disease was contined to Kowloon, and 
the last case was reported in August. 


Two of the human cases had been treated with anti-rabi- 
vaccine before the appearance of symptoms. All three were 
fatal. 


THe Dumpine or THE Deap. 


22. The number of bodies reported by the police as dumped 
was 1,038 as compared with 1,056 in 1934. In an endeavour to 
stop this practice chambers for the deposit of corpses have been 
established at all the Chinese Public Dispensaries. In some 
cases the top of the table is so arranged that the weight of a 
body on it closes an electric cireuit which rings a bell in the 
caretaker’s room. So far the chambers have not been an 
unqualified success and dumping in the street at night continues. 


Hospita.s. 


23. The Government Civil Hospital.—The Hospital consists 
of three blocks and contains 225 beds in 28 wards. About one 
half the accommodation has been placed under the care of the 
clinical professors of the University who have been gazetted 
respectively Surgeon, Physician and Obstetric Physician to the 
Hospital. 





The number of inpatients in 1935 was 5,047 as compared 
with 5,063 in the previous year. 


24. Attendances at the general clinics for outpatients 
numbered 50,685 as compared with 48,166 in the previous year. 
In addition there were 55,750 attendances at clinics for special 
subjects such as those in connection with children’s diseases, 
opthalmology, ear, nose and throat work, venereal diseuses ete. 
Much of the work connected with outpatients was done by the 
University staff. 





25. Attached to the hospital is a Maternity Hospital of 21 
heds. There were 1,056 cases in 1985 and 954 in 1984. With 
the exception of 198 cases attended by the Government Medical 
Officers all the cases were under the care of the University 
Professor and his assistants. 


_ 26. Mental Hospital.—Situated close to the Government 
Civil Hospital is the Menta Hospital which is under the direction 
of the Medical Officer in charge of the Government Civil Hospital. 
There are separate divisions for European and Chinese. The 
European section contains 14 beds and the Chinese seetion 18 
beds. This hospital is mainly only a temporary abode for mental 
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cases, those of Chinese nationality being sent to Canton, and 
those of other nationalities repatriated to their respective coun- 
tries. There were 350 cases in 1935 and 844 in 1934. The daily 
average numrber of patients for 1935 was 50.3. 


27. Government Infectious Diseases Hospital.—This hospital 
situated on the Western outskirts of the City of Victoria is the 
only Government Institution of its kind for the whole Colony. 
Formerly a Police Station it contains only 26 beds. One case 
only was admitted in 1935 as compared with 8 cases in 1934. 


28. Kowloon Hospital.—The accommodation at this hospital, 
which is situated on the Mainland, is 181 beds. It consists of 


four two storied blocks, one of which is reserved for Maternity 
cases. 


The opening of the Maternity Block in 1934 filled a long felt 
want as there was no provision on the mainland for European 
women. Private patients may be attended by their own doctor 
if they so desire. During the year 657 patients were admitted. 


The number of inpatients in 1935 was 3,077 as compared 
with 2,536 in 1934. 


The new Out-Patients Department situated at the Main 
Gate was opened on 11th March 1935. 


The total attendances at the Out-Patient Department nuim- 
bered 54,194 (82,311 in 1934); of these 23,053 were new cases; 
14,143 were old cases. The remaining 16,998 were dressings. 


29. Victoria Hospital.—Situated on the Peak, this hospital 
overlooks the city of Victoria and has a clear view across the 
harbour of the territory on the mainland. 


There are 46 beds in the General Block and 26 
Maternity Block. 
building. 


in the 
There is an entirely separate staff for each 


During 1935, 490 cases were treated, 424 in the General 
Block and 66 in the Maternity Block; the number in 1934 being 
430, made up of 359 General and 71 Maternity cases. Maternity 
patients may be attended by their own doctor if they so desire. 


A few outpatients attend at this Hospital each morning 
between 9-10.30 a.m. 


30. Tsan Yuk Hospital—This Maternity Hospital was 
formerly part of the organisation financed and managed by the 
Chinese Public Dispensaries Committee and was handed over to 
Governinent as a free gift on Ist January, 1984. 


aes fees 


The care of the patients is under the general supervision of 
the University Professor of Obstetrics who is also a Government 
Consultant. The University Medical students receive training 
there. 


There ure 60 beds, of which 46 are reserved for maternity 
eases and 14 for gynaecological cases. 


During the year 1,541 cases were admitted to the Maternity 
section and 197 to the Gynaecological sections, a total of 1,738 
admissions. 


In the out-putients department, 5,250 people attended 
during the year. Separate Gynaecological, Infant Welfare, 
Venereal Diseases, and Anti-Natal Clinics were held in which 
1,334, 2,565, 1,062 and 289 cases respectively were treated or 
advised. 


31. The Chinese Hospitals —Tung Wah, Tung Wah Eastern 
Kwong Wah—are hospitals which ure inaintained by the Tung 
Wah Charity Organisation, a purely Chinese body. These 
institutions, which are assisted by Government, sre under 
inspection by the Governinent Medical Department. Each has 
as its Medical Superintendent a Chinese Medical Officer who is 
paid by Government. The Medical stati consists of Chinese 
Medical Officers, qualified in Western Medicine, and Chinese 
Herbalists. 


The patient is given his choice of treatment. 





f No. treated in No. treated in 
1935. 1934. 
Hospi, «ech ee eel nt eatin, 
OSPITAL. | of thi | Chine 
| beds.! Western cninegs Western chinese 
i ' Medicine’ Herbalist Medicine| Herbalist 
| ° Medicine, ~ | Medicine 





Tung Wah—General..| 410 7,088 £,984 5,671 5,480 
Maternity.! 24 1,833 — 1,820 _— 

Kwong Wuh—General! 267 7,296 8,864 5,902 2,883 
Maternity.’ 59 4,439 = 4,406 = 


Tung Wah 
Eastern—General ..! 222; 4,778 2,185 3,050 2,528 





Maternity. 14} 1154) 0 — | Ob 
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32. Tung Wah Infectious Diseases Hospital.— Situated in 
Kennedy Town and adjacent to the Government Infectious 
Diseases Hospital is the Tung Wah Infectious Diseases Hospital. 
an institution containing 80 beds where 60 patients could be 
acconmmodated at a pinch. The treatment here is left almost 
entirely to the herbalists. 


During the year there were 7 patients, as compared with 47 
in the preceding year. 


TREATMENT OF Opicm ADDICTS. 


At the Government Civil Hospital and Tung Wah Eastern 
Hospital six and twelve beds (respectively) are reserved for the 
treatment of opium addicts, the Government being responsible 
for the expenses incurred. 87 cases were treated at the former 
institution and 441 at the latter, making a total of 478 vases. 


Chapter Y. 


Housine. 


In recent years some evidence hus been shown amongst the 
artizan cluss of the Colony of a quickening social consciousness 
and the resultant desire to avail themselves of improved housing 
accommodation wherever such is made available. The unskilled 
labouring classes, however, are still found densely packed in 
tenement houses deficient in light and air. This class of labour 
has to find its habitat as close as possible to the scene of its 
labour, with the result that the Western part of the City of 
Victoria, which houses the native business quarter and closely 
adjoins the portion of the harbour handling the traffic from the 
West River and Chinese Coast Ports, is seriously overerowded. 


2. These conditions are being slowly mitigated by the 
rebuilding of properties which from time to time ure condemned 
for reasons of structural defects. This process of elimination 
is however, too slow to create any appreciable improvement. 
The legislation mentioned in paragraph 8, which calls for the 
provision of reasonable yard space, when made operative, will 
hasten the removal or reconstruction of much of the old property. 
This, whilst providing improved housing conditions, will no doubt 
mean increased cost of living to the labouring classes. 





8. Hitherto, the hostility of the property-owning class to the 
introduction of legislation requiring additional open space and 


thereby reducing the earning power of the property has been the 


chief obstacle in obtaining improved conditions. It ean, however, 
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be recorded that this spirit of obstruction is less evident today 
as-a result of education, and of the example set by some of the 
better class of realty companies whose blocks of tenement houses 
compare not unfavourably in essential respects with modern 
European practice. 


4. The housing of the Colony is all privately owned, and 
control is maintained by the operation of the Public Health and 
Buildings Ordinance, the provisions of which also mould the 
character of the housing. Generally the houses are built back to 
back in rows, separated by a scavenging lane six feet in width 
specified by the Ordinance. These houses vary in height from 
two to four storeys according to the width of the street cn to 
which they front, whilst the average height per storey is twelve 
feet, a minimum being controlled by the Ordinance. The houses 
built prior to the 1903 Ordinance covering the greatest part of the 
native quarter ure of depths varving from forty feet to eighty 
feet, with often less than 100 square feet of open space provided 
within the curtilage of the lot. After the passing of the Public 
Health and Buildings Ordinance No. 1 of 1903, the amount ef 
open space per house to be allowed within the boundaries of each 
lot is governed, and falls under two main heads, riz:—(u) 
houses built on land bought prior to the passing of the Ordin- 
ance in 1908, where the open space must not be less than 
one-fourth of the area of the site and (b) houses built on Jand 
bought subsequently where the minimum is raised to one- 
third of the area. On plan the usual frontage of each house 
is fifteen feet (a dimension owing its origin more to early 
structural limitation than to economics) and a depth of about 
thirty-five feet, whilst each storey consists of one large ‘‘room”’ 
with a native type kitchen in the rear. This room is then 
subdivided by thin partitions seven feet high into three cubicles 
each of which may accommodate a family. A latrine is built at 
ground floor level, one to each house irrespective of the aumber 
of occupants, and is common to all. 


5. Structurally the earlier houses are of blue bricks (of 
uative manufacture having a very low structural value) and 
timber, (usually China fir which is extremely susceptible io the 
ravages of white ants). Lately, however reinforced concrete and 
better quality bricks have been used. 


6. In the City of Victoria the major defect of housing is 
due to lack of town planning, but since a large proportion of 
the City was erected in the early days of the Colony, when 
town planning was little practised even in Europe, the conditions 
today are a heritage, the elimination of which involves immense 
sums of money, and probably considerable opposition if attempted 
on a large scuale. 
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7. Generally many of the old houses suffer from defects 
which are attributable to the Ordinance of that time. Passed 
in 1903 the measure was framed to meet existing conditions, 
both structurally and hygienically as they were then understood 
and practised. But, viewed in the light of modern practice and 
knowledge, many of its provisions are found to be lax and the 
following ure the main resultant defects :— 


(a) The open space is insufficient, especially with regard 
to earlier houses, i.e. those built on land purchased 
prior to 1903. 


(b) Latrine accommodation is insufficient. 


(c) Staircases are too narrow and steep, and = often 


unlighted. 


(d) Means of escape in case of fire insufficient. 


Note :— 


(b) In the case of new buildings where owners are able to 
provide by means of a well or otherwise an adequate water 
supply, flush sanitation is now usually provided on each floor. 
This is one of the most important steps forward in sanitation 
that has been achieved. 


(c) and (d) have been provided for by recent amendments 
of the Public Health and Buildings Ordinance, which call for 
any new staircases in tenement houses to be of _ fire-proof 
construction, with alternative means of egress from all floors 
more than twenty-three feet above the footpath. The remurks 
above apply more particularly to the housing of the wage-eurning 
Asiatics. The housing for the wealthier classes is provided for 
by modern flats three or four storeys high, and in the suburban 
areas by detached or semi-detached houses usually two storeys 
high which may be oceupied separately or as flats. 


8. The Buildings Ordinanee No. 18 of 1935 was passed 
during the year and came into operation on the Ist January. 
1936, The ordinance provides for improvement in the 
conditions of light and ventilation of those old properties which 
under the existing Ordinance are not called upon to conform to 
modern requirements in this respect. A higher standard general- 
ly is being called for and building owners are themselves slowly 
realising the advantages to be gained from modern constructional 
methods allied to proper hygienic principles. 


On May 10th, 1985, a Commission was appointed to enquire 
into the housing diffieulties in Victoria and Kowloon, with special 
reference to overcrowding and its effect on tuberculosis, and 
suggest steps which should be taken to remedy existing vondi- 
tions. 
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The Commission held its first meeting in June 1935 but 
owing to absence of members from the Colony and temporary 
changes in Government personnel no further meetings were 
possible during the year. 





Chapter YI. 


Propuction. 


Hong Kong is the port for South China, and the greater 
part of the large volume of goods that pass through it is in 
transit between South China and other parts of the world, 
including North and Middle China. The Colony itself produces 
comparatively little, though the shipbuilding, ‘cement, rope, tin 
and sugar refining, rubber shoe and cotton knitting industries 
are not unimportant. Neither agriculture nor mining is carried 
on to any great extent, though the fermer is practised throughout 
the New Territories. Rice and vegetables are grown, and there 
is considerable poultry farming, but in insuflicient quantities to 
supply the needs of the urbun populations of Victoria and 
Kowloon. The cultivation is in the hands of the Chinese 
villagers. Sea fishing is an important industry, but here again 
wocal supplies have to be augmented by importation from 
outside. 








2. Reports on the principal industries for the yeur 10385 are 
given below: — 


Refined Sugar.—Generally speaking 1935 witnessed — an 
upward trend in world prices for raw sugar following the reduc- 
tion in carry-over stocks and the more approximate balance of 
output and consumption following the severely restrieted produc- 
tion. Refined sugar values naturally followed suit, but Hong 
Kong and China markets were slow in coming up to replacement 
costs. The severe floods in the Yangtsze valley and Yellow river 
areus in July aggravated the economie depression and financial 
stringency, and refined sugar as a relative luxury in) China 
suffered some reduction in offtake. The extreme fluctuations in 
exchange rates and the political situation in North China, Man- 
churia aud Mongolia, tended to restrict trade. The politica! 
situation is somewhat less tense at the time of writing an‘ with 
the, at least relative, success achieved by the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s currency measures the financial situation appears to be 
slightly easier, and prospects for the future are better than they 
have been for some time past. 





Cement.—Business in Cement continued to be fairly brisk 
throughout the year despite trade conditions. Japanese importers 
did the bulk of the business at very low prices 
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Preserved Ginger.—Local prices fluctuated during the year 
from $10 to $16 per picul for cargo ginger and from $15 to $25 
per picul for stem ginger. This represented « decrease in terms 
of local currency but in terms of other currencies Hong Kong 
ginger was dearer on account of higher exchange values. In- 
creased quantities were, however, exported owing to the more 
prosperous conditions existing in the countries which ar2 the 
largest purchasers. Total value of exports amounted to 
$1,875,778. Of this amount $783,193 was taken by the United 
Kingdom, $332,671 by Australia, $191,454 by Holland and 
$138,131 by the United States of America. 


Knitted Goods.—Local knitting factories experienced another 
year of very depressed trading. The heavy Chinese import duties 
have practically closed the South China market to Hong Kong 
manufactured goods and on account of the higher exchange value 
of local currency during the greater part of 1935 it was more 
difficult to sell competitively in British ‘Malaya, the Philippines, 
Netherlands East Indies and Siam which are now the biggest 
markets. There was a welcome increase in business with the 
British West Indies, particularly in singlets. The yarn used in 
the manufacture of the lower grades of cotton knitted goods is 
imported from North China and that for the higher grades from 
the United Kingdom. The total value of exports of singlets in 
1935 was $2,346,360 and that of hosiery, $352,942. 


Flashlight Torches.—High exchange also handicapped the 
sale in other markets of Hong Kong-made flashlight torches and 
batteries and there were Jarge deereases in exports to_ the 
Netherlands East Indies, Malaya and India. Exports to Siam 
and to the United Kingdom increased but the total volume of 
business ($1,546,615 worth of torches and $809,964 worth of 
batteries) was considerably below normal. At the close of the 
year lower exchange gave prospects of better business but it is 
not thought likely that there will be much export to the United 
Kingdom in 1936 owing to the fact that to qualify for Imperial 
Preference, the torches are now required to be made of British- 


made brass which is dearer than the Continental brass ut present 
used. 


Rubber Shocs.—As locally manufactured canvas shoes with 
rubber soles qualify for luperial Preference, un impetus has been 
given to shipments to other parts of the British Empire, parti- 
cularly the United Kingdom and the British West Indies. The 
rubber used in the manufacture of these shoes is certified to be 
the produce of British Malayan plantations and the canvas to 
have been made in the United Kingdom. Until a few years ago 
most of the canvas used originated from the United States of 
America. The total value of exports of rubber shoes from Hong 
Kong in 1935 amounted to over $2,000,000. 
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Lard.—The manufacture of lard is an important local 
industry. Pigs are imported from South China and Kwong- 
chowan and slaughtered in Government abbatoirs, the preparation 
of packing of the manufactured lard also being supervised by 
Government officials. Total exports from Hong Kong in 1935 
amounted to 71,222 piculs valued at $1,617,009. Of this amount 
63,158 piculs was taken by the United Kingdom. 


Shipbuilding. —One river motor ship, one motor schooner, 
five launches, three yachts, fourteen motor boats, seven lighters, 
nine small craft, one vehicular ferry and one tug were under 
construction during the year in local dockyards. 


Chapter VII. 


CoMMERCE. 


During the year 193 the visible trade of the Colony 
showed « further decline us compared with the year 1934, in 
terms of local currency, but the statistics of both imports and 
exports of merchandise showed an increase in terms of sterling 
in 1935 as compured with 1934. 


2. In terms of locul currency the total visible trade of 
the Colony in 1935 declined by 14.2% as compared with 1934, 
and 29.6% as compared with 1933, but in terms of sterling 
values the visible trade in 1935 showed an increase of 8.7% as 
compared with 1934, and an increase of 0.2% as compared with 
1933. (Detuils are given in Table 1). 


3. Imports of merchandise totalled $365.0 (£35.83) millions 
in 1935, as compared with $415.9 (31.7) millions in 1934, 
and $500.9 (£33.9) millions in 1933; whilst exports totalled 
$271.0 (£26.1) millions in 1935 as compared with $525.1 (£24.8) 
millions in 1934, and $403.1 (£27,4) millions in 1983. 


4. In terms of local currency imports of merchandise in 
1935 decreased by 12.2°/, as compared with 1034, and 27.19%, as 
compared with 1933; whilst: exports decreased by  16.64/, as 
compared with 1934, and 32.89, as compared with 1933. 


5. In terms of sterling values imports of merchandise 
increased by 11.4% in 1935. as compared with 1934, and 4.1% 
as compared with 1933; whilst exports increased by 5.2% in 
1985, as compared with 1934, and decreased by 4.7% a8 
compared with 1933. 
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6. It is estimated that the quantum of the import trade 
increased by 4.4% in 1985, as compared with 1934, and 
decreased by 12.3% as compared with 1933 and 15.4% as 
compared with 1932, but, of necessity, the volume of imports 
into the Colony cannot be calculated accurately on account of 
the lack of a suitable unit of quantity, fluctuations in the dollar 
exchange, and the fact that many commodities imported are 
declared by value only. 


7. The following countries increased their shares of the 
import trade:—Japan, U.S.A., French Indo-China, Germany, 
British Malaya, Australia, and Belgium; whilst increased shares 
of the export trade were credited to China, Japan, U.S.A., 
Kwong Chow Wan, and the Philippine Islands. (Details are 
given in Table II). 


8. It will be seen from Table III that as compared with 
1934, there were decreased imports in 1935 of live animals, 
building materials, chemicals and drugs, Chinese medicines, 
foodstuffs, fuels, hardware, intoxicating liquors, machinery, 
metals, nuts und seeds, paper and paperware, piece goods, 
tobaceo, treasure, wearing apparel and sundries; whilst there 
were slight increases in imports of dyeing and tanning materials, 
oils and fats, paints and vehicles. Imports of artificial 
manures and also minerals and ores practically doubled. With 
exception of dyeing and tanning materials, machinery, artificial 
inanures, treasure, and vehicles, all other groups of export 
commodities in 1985 showed a decline as compared with 1934. 


9. Total movements of treasure amounted to $254.7 
millions in 1935, as compared with $206.6 millions in 1934; 
imports accounting for $38.8 millions as compared with $78.1 
millions in 1934, and exports $216.0 millions as compared with 
$128.5 millions in 1934. (Details are given in Table IV). 


10. Average T.T. opening rates of exchange during the year 
1935 were:—Lcndon 1/11,%;; France 719.7/16; U8. A. in: 
Shanghai; 128}; India 1283; Singapore 824%; Japan 1653; 
Java 69%. The highest Sterling average rate was 2/4} in May, 
steadily decreasing month by month to 1/8% in December. 


11. Wholesale prices in the Colony during the year 1935 
declined by 14.9%, as compared with 1934, 24.7% as compared 
with 1933 and 22.19% as compared with the base year 1922. 
Foodstuffs declined by 9.4% in 1935 as compared with 1934, 
Textiles by 12.6°,, Metals and Minerals by 18.1% and 
Miscellaneous Articles by 18.8%. (Details are given in Table V). 
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Table I. 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 1924-1935. 
(in £’3 & $’s millions). 





Imports. 
1924. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Ist Quarter .... £ 19.3 * 90 119 85 T1 9.0 
$165.4 * 186.9 170.7 132.8 95.8 97.3 
2nd Quarter... £17.1 9.2 87 102 85 7.1 10.7 
$144.0 131.3 180.1 164.7 126.1 99.7 94.0 
8rd Quarter .... £192 101 90 93 85 81 81 


$161.7 156.8 182.8 142.4 122.1 106.6 79.5 


4th Quarter .... £ 16.5 103 118 96 84 94 7.5 
$136.6 167.4 188.4 146.2 119.9 113.8 94.2 





72.1 20.6 38.5 41.0 38.9 381.7 35.3 
7.7 5 737.7 624.0 500.9 415.9 365.0 








Exports. 
1924. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


Ist Quarter .... £ 18.3 * 68 88 68 58 69 
$156.8 * 140.1 127.0 105.3 77.5 74.8 

2nd Quarter... £152 74 64 71 #72 5.9 7.7 
$128.0 105.9 182.5 115.3 106.2 79.6 67.9 

7 3rd Quarter... £146 73 65 72 66 61 £58 
$122.9 113.7 180.6 110.0 95.5 80.5 56.6 
4th Quarter... £155 85 92 79 68 72 5.7 
$128.3 137.2 188.7 119.6 96.1 87.5 71.7 

Total ...... € 63.6 23.2 28.9 81.0 27.4 248 26.1 

$536.0 356.8 541.9 471.9 403.1 825.1 2a 0 











; *No statistics available. 


Nore:—Average rate of exchange 1924=28.  4}d. 
1980= 1a. 34d. 

O}d. 
Bad. 
4hd. 
| ‘ . Gd. 
1985=1e. 11 3d. 
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Table II. 


DistrisvTion oF Imports sNp Exports ¢ 
sy Countries ($’000’s omitt: 


A.—Inports. 





1934. 

$ % 

146,488 35.2 

36,669 8.8 

34,675 8.3 

United Kingdom ............ 32,542 7.8 

LU tS Pane: Ua eer ore ete 29,348 ve 

French Indo-China ......... 26,245 6.3 

Sigiesetsuareos atnrertens 33 464 8.0 

GOrMAaNY asiccsicsssccseesssces: 13,537 3.3 

British Malaya ............... 5,496 1.3 

WNdIa. ssccsstaisaasanes cave geaeee 8,276 2.0 

Australia sasicsccsscscecsssseess 6,698 1.6 

Beloit: 4.25 tinceteeaites 4,880 1.2 

All Other Countries ........ 37,606 9.1 

Summary. 

United Kingdom ............ 382,542 7.8 
British Dominions and 

Possessions .........0..se008 28,954 7.0 

GING: ai adestivadissvecidanss 146,488 35.2 

All Other Countries ......... 207,935 50.0 

Total British Empire ...... 61,496 14.8 

Total: Foreigns sessssessssasss 354,423 85.2 

Grand: Total: scsatieissicisacs 415,919 = 100.0 
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Table II,—Continued. 





B.—Exports. 
1934. 1935. 
$ % $ % 
Chile Aa ventiecsinea. 156,243 = 48.0 182,804 49.0 
British Malaya .............. 24,765 7.6 17,006 6.3 
French Indo-China ......... 24,095 7.4 14,459 5.3 
Japan ..... Se adecisdeveceseualnsee 11,447 3.5 11.497 4.2 
Macao 2 fis cchseeseceuetteces 17,364 5.3 18,294 4.9 
SIAM. ceeesueeates oatendesbunese 14,664 4.5 10,441 3.9 
U.S.A. seapeeeneeeeteeseeeenees 18,573 5.7 21,248 7.8 
Kwong Chow Wun ......... 8,018 2.5 9,333 3.4 
N. E. Indies ...........000.. 8,506 2.6 6,193 2.3 
Philippines... .........ceeee 5,291 1.6 5,012 1.8 
Undid. eiecn cs serasecssiesivest 4,233 1.3 3,416 13 
All Other Countries ........ 31,906 10.0 26,330 9.8 
Summary 

United Kingdom ............ 6,363 2.0 7,553 2.8 
British Dominions and 

~ Possessions 39,701 12.2 30,107 11.1 
Chingy 23 iicveareas 156,243 48.0 182,804 49.0 
All Other Countries ......... 122.798 87.8 100,569 87.1 
Total British Empire ...... 46.064 14.2 37,660 13.9 
Total Foreign ............... 279.041 : 85.8 233 ATR 86.1 


Grand Total .....0..ccccces 325,105 100.0 271,033 100.0 
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Table III. 


Imports AND Exports By Marin Groups or ComMopItiEs 
($'0U0's omitted). 











Imports. Ezports. 
1934, 1935. 1934. 1935. 
$ $ $ $ 
Animals, Live ..........0 9,223 7,929 300 168 
Building Materials ......... 7,262 6,730 3,872 3,502 
Chemicals & Drugs ........ 5,724 4,521 3,325 2,894 
Chinese Medicines .. 16,825 13,018 11,789 10,318 
Dyeing Materials ........... 3,696 4,261 3,224 3,553 
Foodstuffs: Jcs.ssscccescsevvs 126,537 108,025 102,170 ~— 82,187 
UOls sszsianseweunestenasidsesand 11,463 10,628 1,087 781 
Hardware: :acediasiescseeesss 2,937 2,651 2,120 2,041 
Liquors 3,916 2,922 1,226 761 
Machinery . 6,948 6,740 5,833 7,392 
Manures 2,046 83,4385 8,520 4,882 
Metals: ssrsasacidisaacaseesaee 33,172 32,784 31,055 28,711 
Minerals & Ores .......... 1,100 2,190 2,922 2,829 
Nuts and Seeds ........... 6,101 5,141 4,227 3,436 


Oils and Fats 33,902 33,972 25,753 25,657 








Paints .... 1,440 1,451 1,328 1,196 
Paper and Paperware .... 9,732 8,871 6,962 5,644 
Piece Goods .....:.....0006 66,551 52,670 48,703 34,109 
Railway Materials ......... 354 563 1,521 1,061 
TODAUGGO: << isicedseasthadeeteed 5,863 4,295 3,236 


TOGBUPG.: ass2esesssscelesetsac 88,785 128,480 215,959 
3,938 2,039 3,061 
3,611 8,487 6,223 

43,075 49,3846 = 37,392 


Vehicles 





Wearing Apparel! . 





Sundries 








458,584 486,993 
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Table IV. 


Imports AND Exports OF TREASURE. 








Exports. 
1934. 1935. 
$ $ 

13,295,374 12,619,645 

264,622 13,485 
69,869,489 28,330,556 

528,049 38,060 

252,556 139,597 


9,191,377 100,856,835 


_- 34,558,816 


31,140,989 17,088,114 


199,914 19,038,593 


3,737,158 


128.479.528 21 


3,275,588 


5.959.289 





Imports. 
1934. 1935. 
$ $ 
Bank Notes .............ce 16,735,677 12,520,780 
Copper Cents . 156,983 6,006 
Gold Bars... 13,713,828 3,548,539 
Gold Coins .........00csccee - - 
Gold Leaf cechiehisce cies 14,448 4,764 
Silver Bars 0.2... cece 3,575,251 1,053,014 
H.K. Silver Dollars ......... 16,982,920 8,285,219 
Chinese Silver Dollars ...... 23,197,937 6,727,206 
Other Silver Dollars ........ 172,564 1,358,911 
Silver Sub. Coin ... 3,531,261 5,280,372 
Total ............... ; 78,080,869 38,784,811 
Table Y. 


WHOLESALE Price CHANGES. 
(1922 = 100) 





Groups. 1924. 1931. 
144.3 
135.8 
BMA oo cc Aes 102.3 140.9 
Miscellaneous 


sidads tistdyPhes 106.3 125.4 


“Average o.cccseccec.e 106.8 136.6 


1932. 


126.5 


1933. 1934. 


113.4 94.3 
97.0 85.9 
107.8 97.4 
95.7 88.5 


103.5 | 91.5 


1935. 
85.4 
74.2 
79.8 
72.3 


77.9 
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Chapter VIII. 


WaGEs AND THE Cost oF LiviNG, 


A great proportion of the workers in Hong Kong are paid 
on a piece-work basis and in some trades are engaged and paid 
on curiously complicated systems involving payment of a bonus 
or a share in the yearly profits. ? 


The depression in local industries seemed to have reached 
its lowest ebb at the beginning of the year and during the first 
nine months there was little, if any, improvement in business. 


A number of the smaller knitting and weaving factories 
closed down altogether and some of the larger factories worked 
shorter hours. During the last three months, however, various 
industries, especially those engaged in the manufacture of 
cigarettes, rubber shoes, felt hats, electric torches, dry batteries 
and confectionery, began to improve. It is probable that this 
improvement was mainly due to better export trade consequent 
upon the fall in value of the local dollar vis-a-vis sterling and 
there is reason to hope that this improvement will be maintained. 





As usual, the knitting and weaving industry has done 
Letter business with the approach of the cold season. Joss-stick 
making has been prosperous for the greater part of the year. 
A new industry, the making of Bakelite wares, has started but 
so far the output has been limited to samples. One enterprising 
rubber factory which had hitherto confined itself to the 
manufacture of shoes is now making a bid to inerease business 
by making rubber knee-boots and, still more recently, leather 
shoes, using leather from England and Australia. 


The number of factories has maintained its level. In spite 
of fifty-three having closed down during the year, over sixty 
new factories have been registered. There are now 506 registered 
workshops and factories in operation. 


Owing to the fact that Chinese who are unable to find 
employment in the Colony tend to return to their native 
districts in China it is difficult to form an accurate opinion on 
the question of unemployment in Hong Kong. There can be 
little doubt, however, that there has been a slight increase ™ 
unemployment during the year and that the average rates of 
wages for labour, especially for skilled and semi-skilled labour 
in factories and workshops. have decreased. Wages for 
unskilled labour do not appear to have suffered to the same 
extent. A natural corollary of this general decrease | 
prosperity is that many people who formerly rented rooms 4m 
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cubicles have been reduced to occupying bed-spaces and 
consequently, although rents for Chinese tenements have 
remained more or less the same, there has been an increase in 
overerowding in the poorer districts and, at the same time, an 
increase in the number of vacant tenements. On the other 
hand there has been a slight but definite decrease in the cost 
of Chinese foodstuffs which has te:pered the effects of the fall 
in wages rates. 


1935 

AveraGE Rates oF WAGES FoR Lazour. 

Building Trade: — 
Locomotive Drivers . $1.50 to $2.00 per day. 
Carpenters 0.85 ,, 1.25 ,, 
Bricklayers. ae O85) 206 Be Sy 
tw Lg20) Sie 
se bOI ayy 











Painters . 





Plasterers .. 











Seaffolders » 125 4, 
Labourers (male) ... 0.60 ,, 0.75 ,, 4, 
os (female) ... 0.40 ,, 0.60 ,,. ,, 


Working hours 9 per day. Time and a half paid for 
overtime. Free temporary sleeping quarters provided on the 
building site and communal messing at cheap rates. 


Shipbuilding & Engineering :— 
Electricians .. to $1.40 per day. 
me A 6OS ass by 
a LID O yn St 
ty ct 25 TS e Fs 
i) 20%. os 







Coppersmiths .. 
Fitters 
Sawmillers .. 
Boilermakers... 


an LAO mets 
te GO 4. ys 
1.40 


» 140, ,, 
apn, 2200! sim 85 


Overtime—time and a half. Night work—double time. 
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Transport Workers :— 


Train Drivers ..........0esseeeeereeeeeeeee $36 to $45 per month. 


Conductors .... 30 ,, 39 ,, ss 





Bus Drivers 
Conductors: eect ABI, 625-5 44 ” 





Working hours 9 per day. Free Uniform. Bonus at end 


of year. 


Railway Workers (Government) : — 






day. 


Station Masters .............0005 $1,100 to $1,800 per annum. 
750 ,. 1,400 ,, 

600 ., 1,000 ,. x 
600 ,, 1,000 ,, ” 
— ,, 1,000 ,, is 
540 ,, 1,000 ,, s 
420 ,, 600 ., Pa 
330 ,, 480 ,, ” 
192 ,, 240 ,, i‘ 


Telephone Operators .. 
Booking Clerks 
Guards ......::eceeee 












Signalinen 
Engine Drivers 





Ticket Collectors 


Cigarette making . to $0.55 per day. 


Knitting factories ... 1 0.60. 45 5 
Perfumery ye 7 08905 aah as 
Confectionery ... » 0.40 4, 
Electric hand torch factories ....... 0.25 ,, 0385 ,, ., 

BS i ,, batteryfactories 0.15 ,, 0.40 ,, ,, 


=) 


Working hours from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. One hour off at mid- 
Overtime from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. at day rates. 


Domestic Servants :— 


free 


Employed by Chinese .... . $7.00 to $20.00 per month. 
15.00 ,, 40.00 ., % 


» 30.00 ,, 4 





Employed by Europeans 
Gardeners ...ccccccecceeececeeeeneees 15.00 


With free lodging, and, with Chinese employers, generally 
board. 


Note:—The rates of pay of Government employees are much 


the same as those of a similar category in private employ. 
$0.60 to $0.70 per day. 
Coal coolies .......... v0.80 ” 

Ricksha coolies .........cccceeeeeecceee 0.60 ,, 0.70 





Transport coolies 





nyo” 
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Chapter IX. 


Epvcation anD WELFARE InsTITUTIONS. 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


These are either schools where the medium of instruction 
is English or mostly English or schools where the medium of 
instruction is Chinese. The former. seventeen in number, are 
known as ‘‘Euglish’’ schools, the latter of which there are three 
as ‘‘vernacular’’ schools. 


2. Of the four English schools, classed us ‘‘secondary’’ 
schools in the Table below, two ure Anglo-Chinese schools for 
boys and one for girls. These three schools have primary 
departments. The fourth school, the Central British School 
which is a mixed school, has no primary department. Of the 
eleven English schools, classed as ‘‘primary’’ schools in the 
Table, three sre mixed schools preparing for the Central 
British School. In this group are also four *‘District’’ schools, 
including one for Indian boys and four ‘‘Lower Grade"’ schools, 
three of which are in rural districts. In those English schools 
which are attended by Chinese the study of English and of 
Chinese is carried on side by side. the pari passu system 
requiring that promotion shall depend on proficiency in both 
languages. 


3. Of the two Government Schools classed as ‘‘vocational”’ 
one is the Junior Technical School which was opened in February, 
1933, the other is the Evening Institute which is attended by 
persons desirous of receiving instruction for the most part 
germane to their day time occupations. 


4. Of the three Government vernacular schools one has a 
seven veurs’ course and includes x Normal department. There 
is also a normal school for women teachers and a normal school 
on the mainland which aims at providing vernacular teachers 
for rural schools. 


Grant-1n-AID AND SuBsipizep Scuoors, 


5. There are fourteen Grant-in-Aid English Sehools, and four 
Grant-in-Aid Vernacular Schools. Of the former. seven ar¢ 
schools for boys and seven are for girls. 


6. One English sehool for girls Tas a primary derurtment 
only, and one an infant department only. The remaining 
schools classed in the table below as ‘‘secondary’’ schools have 
Primary departments as well as the upper class 
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7. Munsang College, Kowloon City, received a grunt of 
$6,000. 


8. The vernacular Grant-in-Aid Schools are schools for girls 
and are classed in the Table as ‘‘secondary’’ schools. 


9. The 311 subsidized schools are all vernacular schools. 


Unalvep ScHouzs. 


10. In 1985 there were 638 unaided vernacular schools with 
35,973 children and 126 unaided English schools with 5,444 
children. 


Table showing number of schools and scholars for the year 
1935. 








i 

G Grant-1n-AID «| 
pier MENT | aND SupsipizED. Sc 

CHOOLS. Senos. | HOOLS. 


CLASS OF —————— See Pe i 
INSTITUTIONS. | No.of | o, | No.of | gn No.of + On 
i 














Institu- | Rol), | Institu- | Roll, Tnstitu- | Roll. 

i 7 : tions. : tions. | tions. | 

| 

ENGLISH :— | | 
Secondary, ............ 4 12,150 13° | 6,470 | 13 | 1,504 
Primary, ............... ll 1,783 2 248 | 113 3,940 
Vocational, ohana! 2 992 | - _ — | - 
Total, oe. 17 | 4,925 | 15 | 6,718 196 ‘nae 




















VERNACULAR :— | | ! | 

Secondary, ............ 1 | m8 4 996 =: 
Primary, oo... = | = 310 20,809 687 | 85,774 
Vocational, ............ 2: gar! 1 | 128: 1 199 
Total, os... 3 | 465. 315 121,956, 638 35,973 
FR Ponca ee a Oe ne fae et 

Total No. of institutions .. * 1,114 

Total on Roll .... 75,481 


“ This includes Ying Wa College whose primary department receives a 
Grant-in-Aid. 


-N.B.—Kindergarten boys attending Grant-in-Aid Schools for girls are 
not shown separately. 4 
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Tue University. 


11. The University of Hong Kong was incorporated under 
a local University Ordinance, 1911, and opened in 1912. It is a 
residential University and open to students of both sexes. 


12. The University hostels arc three in number—Lugard 
Hall, Eliot Hall and May Hall. ‘There are also three recognized 
hostels for men, St. John’s Hall, Morrison Hall and Ricci Hall, 
and one—St. Stephen’s Hall for women. No university hostel 
at present exists for women students. 


13. The late Sir Hormusjee Mody bore the entire expense 
of the erection of the main building. Additions have been made 
through the liberality of benefactors of varied nationality, and 
doiniciie. The latest udditions to the buildings are » School of 
Chinese Students, the cost of which was borne by Mr. Tang Chi 
Ngong a local Chinese merchant and banker, and a Chinese 
Library named after the late Mr. Fung Ping Shan who’ provided 
a sum of $100,000 for the building and $50,000 as an endow- 
nent fund for its maintenance; also a School of Surgery and a 
New Engineering Laboratory named after H.E. the Governor, 
Sir William Peel. 


14. The income of the University for 1985 amounted to 
$822,498 of which $299,000 was derived from endowments and 
$350,000 from Government. Messrs. Jolin Swire & Sons, Ltd., 
gave £40,000 to the original endowment fund and subsequently 
$100,000 for enginecring equipment. The Rockfeller Institute 
has endowed the University with three chairs in surgery, 
medicine and obstetrics, the endowment being in each casc 
$250,000. The annual expenditure in 1935 amounted to about 
3806,562. 


15. The University includes the three faculties of Medicine, 
Engineering and Arts. Admission to all faculties is conditional 
upon passing the matriculation examination of the University 
or some examination recognized us equivalent thereto. 

16. The Faculty of Medicine provides a six year course of 
study in the usual pre-medical and medical sciences, leading to 
the degree of M.B. and B.S. The degrees of M.D. and M.S. 
are awarded on examinations hut are subject to the proviso that 
every candidate for the degrees shall produce evidence of special 
post-graduate experionce in the subject which he presents. The 
degrees above mentioned are recognized by the General Medical 
Couneil for registration in Great Britain.- 


17. The Faculty of Engineering provides a four years course 
in practical und theoretical engincering. leading to the degree 
ot B.Se. -(Eng.) Fourth year students specialize in civil, 
nwchanieal or cleetrical engineering. The degree for post- 
graduate work is that of M.Se., (Eng.) 
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18. The Faculty of Arts includes departments of pure arts 
and science, social science, commerce, a department of Chinese 
studies and a department for training teachers. The course is 
in all cases one of four vears and leads to the degree of B.A. 
The degree for post-graduate work is that of M.A. 


19. With a view to securing the maintenance of the desired 
standard—which is in all three faculties that of a British 
University degree—external examiners are, in all faculties 
associated with the internal examiners in all annual final 
examinations. In the Faculty of Engineering, but not in other 
faculties, degrees with honours are granted, the standard being 
assessed by special examiners chosen from amongst the external 
examiners in the University of London. 


20. The degree of LL.D. is granted honoris causa. 


CuaritaBLe INnstTITUTIONS. 


21. The following are the best known Charitable Institutions. 
French Convent Orphanage. 
Italian Convent Orphanage. 
Marvknoll Convent, Kowloon. 
St. Louis Industrial School. 
Po Leung Kuk—Chinese. 
Victoria Home and Orphanage. 
Society of Precious Blood Hospital. 
Home for Aged Poor, Kowloon. 
La Calvaire Home for Aged Poor, Happy Valley. 
Eyre Refuge. 
Salvation Army Home. 
Industrial Home for the Blind, Pokfulam. 
Industrial School, Aberdeon. 


RECREATION AND ART. 
22. Most of the schools contrive to hold annual sports 
gither on their own grounds or on grounds generously lent. by 
local cricket and football clubs. Some schools are granted free 
use of Government bathing beaches for four afternoons a week 
during the bathing season. Lawn tennis. football. swimming. 
volley ball and basket ball continue to inerease in’ popularity. 
Cricket is plived at a few schools. Physical training is given 
by gualiticd instructors. Art is taught in) the Government 
British schools by trained art mistresses. 
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Chapter X. 


COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORT. 


The external communieations of Hong Kong are excellent 
both by sea and by telegraph, cable and radio. As regards the 
former, the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Co., the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, the Blue Funnel Line, the Messageries 
Maritimes, and several other British and foreign companies main- 
tain regular passenger and freight services between Hong Kong 
and Europe. The trans-Pacifie communications are well served 
by the Canadian Pacific Steamship Ltd., the Dollar Line, the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, and other steamship lines. To Australia 
three steamship companies, the Nastern and Australian, Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, and Australian and = Oriental maintuin regular 
passenger and freight services. In addition there are direct 
sailings to Africa, South America, and to New York. There is 
frequent and regular communication between Hong Kong and 
other Far Eastern ports in India, Java, Straits Settlements, 
Formosa, Indo-China, Japan and the China coast. Locul steam- 
ship counnuniecation is) by river steamer from Hong Kong to 
Canton and the West River ports with several sailings daily. In 
addition there is a vast trafie between Hong Kong and che 
adjacent provinces of China by junk and sampan. 





2. The total shipping entering and clearing Ports in the 
Colony during the year 1935 amounted to 94,655 vessels of 
43,473,979 tons which, compared with the figures for 1934 shows 
an increase of 901 vessels, and 1,559,957 tous. Of the abcve, 
45,553 vessels of 41,487,477 tons were engaged in Foreign Trade 
as compared with 44,043 vessels of 40,054,033 tons in 1984. 
There was an increase in British Ocean-going shipping of 268 
vessels and 475,911 tons. Foreign Ovenun-going vessels show an 
increase of 549 vessels and 1,325,184 tons. British River 
Steamers showed a decrease of 63 vessels and an increase of 
66,007 tons. Foreign River Steamers showed an increase of 
247 vessels and 49,546 tons. [n stemmships uot exceeding 60 tons 
employed in Foreign Trade there was a decrease of 446 vessels 
with a decrease in tonnage of 8,400 tons. Junks in) Foreign 
Trade showed an increase of 955 vessels with a deerease in 
tonnage of 474,554 tons. In Loeal Trade (i.¢., between places 
within the waters of the Colony), there was an inerestse in stean- 
launches of 241 vessels with an increase in tonnage of 31,984 
tons. Junks in Local Trade show a decrease of S50 vessels, with: 
an increase in tonnage of Y4,529 tons. 


















3. The Eastern Extension Australasia and China Tel caeaph 
Company (British) by means of three cables to Singapore, éne 
direct and one each ria Labuan and Cape St) James respectively. 
provides good connections with Europe via India. with Austra- 
lasia, and with the other British Colonics and Possessions. By 
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their cable to Manila connection is nade with the direct American 
cable, thenee to San Francisco. Two cables to Shanghai, belong- 
ing respectively to the Eastern Extension and to the Great 
Northern (Danish) Companies, via Foochow and Amoy respective- 
ly, give a good connection with Shanghai, North China, Japan 
and Russia; the system of the Great Northern Telegraph Com- 
pany gives a good service to Europe via Asiatic Russia. 


4. The Government operates commercial radio services with 
direct communication to the Chinese stations Shanghai, Foochow, 
Amoy, Swatow, Canton, Yunnanfu, Hoihow, to Formosa, French 
Indo-China, Siam, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, British North 
Borneo, via Manila to Kurope, America, ete. and via Malabar to 
Australasia, Europe ete. 


5. The revenue collected by the Radio Office during the yea 
from radio telegrams amounted to $600,836, a decrease of $38,628 
on the amount collected in 1934. Advices of vessels signalled 
at the Lighthouses yielded $1,459. The total Revenue from the 
telegraph service amounted to $602,295. Ship Station Licences 
yielded $1,620, Amateur Transinission Station Licences $285, 
Broadeast Receiving Licences $45,016, Dealers’ Licences $2,676 
and Examination Fee for Operators’ Certificates of Proficiency 
$896. 








6. The number of paid radio-telegrams forwarded during the 
year was 202,196 consisting of 1,829,519 words against 184,466 
consisting of 1,730,084 words in 1934 and 204,155 were received, 
consisting of 2,225,364 words against 212,072 consisting of 
2,401,601 words. 


7. In addition to the paid traffic figures given above the 
wireless Service is responsible for the reception of time signals 
daily from Bordeaux, Rugby, Malabar and Nauen, for the 
transmission of time signals to ships in the China Sea, the 
reception of press inessages amounting to 480 messages or 
295.971 words from Rugby, the collection and distribution of 
meteorological traffie, 5,945 messages 420,759 words having been 
forwarded, und 12,782 messages 430,486 words having been 
received, the reception and dissemination of distress, piracy and 
navigation messages, the transmission and reception of Govern- 
ment messages, ete. 





8. A telephone service between Hong Kong and Canton, & 


distance of 110 miles igs in operation. 





» 9. Mails.—The number of mail receptacles of Hong Kong 
origin despatched during the year was 45.318 as compared with 
14,067 in 1984—an increase of 1,251, the number received was 
47,759 as compared with 44,951—an increase of 2,808. 
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10. Receptacles in transit, including those to and from 
Lritish and Foreign Men-of-War, numbered 209,157 as against 
206,869 in 1934 an increase of 2,288. 


1l. Registered Articles and Parcels.—The number of regis- 
tered articles handled amounted to 683,676 us compared with 
680,360 in 1933—an increase of 3,316. 


12. The figures for insured letters were 14,580 and 16,316 
respectively—a decrease of 1,786. 


13. Pareels, ordinary and insured, which were dealt with 
reached a total of 149,929 as against 150,309 in 1934—a decrease 
of 380. 


14. The Railway may be ssid to have had a fairly successful 
year during 1985, bearing in mind the acute economic depression. 
Cireumstances which have affected operating revenue con- 
siderably. are the economic instability engendered by the high 
price of silver, the complete failure of the fruit crop in Kwang 
Tung Province, and the existence through the entire period of 
arate war among the Canton river steamers. The impoverished 
spending power of the public was a vital factor in reducing 
receipts. 


15. The most noteworthy event of the vear was the 
introduction of un agreement for the issue of through passenger 
tickets between Kowloon, and Sam Shui, Sai Nain and Fat 
Shan on the Canton-Sam Shui Railway. This was signed at 
Canton on August 30th, by the Administrations of the British 
and Chinese Sections of the Kowloon-Canton Railway, and the 
Southern Section of the Canton-Hankow Railway. 


16. The track on both Sections has been maintained in a 
manner which has enabled all services to be run to the 
accelerated schedule during the vear. The mid-day fast trains 
were speeded up, the journey between Kowloon and Canton 
boing reduced from 3 hours 45 minutes to 3 hours 20 minutes. 


17. The three 4-6-0 express locomotives obtained for the 
Chinese Section are still operated by the British Section. The 
Chinese Section made twelve monthly cash payments of 
$10,000 each in respect of these locomotives. Haulage charges 
continued to be paid by the Chinese Section. 


18. The total steam train mileage run amounted to 500,887; 
this includes trains hauled by British Section locomotives over 
the Chinese Section. Motor Coach mileage was 8.128. Passenger 
journeys wore 2,799,352 us against 2,683 444 in 1934. 
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19. Receipts and net operating revenue were $1,411,674.73 
and $500,654.48 respectively, as against $1,639,775.07 and 
$696,604.41 the previous year. The former figures would have 
been inereased to $1,512,405.26 and $601,385.01 had the 
British Section’s shure of terminal through traffic receipts 
remained at 35%. 


20. There are 377 miles of roads in the Colony, 161 miles 
on the Island of Hong Kong and 216 miles in Kowloon and the 
New Territories. Of the total mileage 293 miles are constructed 
in water bound macadam dressed with asphalt, 12 miles in sheet 
asphalt on a cement concrete foundation, 13 miles of tar 
macadam, 17 miles of concrete, 3 miles of granite setts and 
wooden blocks on a cement conerete foundation and 39 miles 
of gravel. 


21. The publie travelling over the Colony’s rouds increases 
yearly with a corresponding growth in the number of motor 
buses, of which there are 79 operating on the island of Hong 
Kong, and 121 on the mainland. These are gradually replacing 
the rickshas, the number of which decreases year by year. 


22. The Hong Kong Tramway Company has a fleet of 91 
double deck tram ears running along the sea front of Victoria 
trom Kennedy Town to Shaukiwan. 


28. Communication between the island and the mainland 
is maintained by a number of ferry services; the most important 
of which are the Star Ferry between Kowloon Point and a pier 
near the General Post Office, and the combined vehicular and 
passenger service of the Hong Kong and Yaumati Ferry; Company 
between Jordan Road, Kowloon and Jubilee Street, Victoria. 


Chapter XI. 


BanxinG, Currency, Weicuts & MEAsvuREs. 


The Colony is well served by banking institutions. There 
are fourteen principal banks doing business in the Colony which 
are members of the Clearing House, and in addition several 
Chinese Banks and many native Hongs do some banking 
business. There are no banks which devote themselves specially 
to agricultural and co-operative banking. The Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation also conduets the business of 
the Hong Kong Savings Bank on usual savings bank principles. 
Two of the Chinese Banks foreign style got into difficulties 
during 1935. and had to close down temporarily. One hus 
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subsequently re-opened. There were no notuble difficulties 
among the smuller native banks. The credit and repute of the 
Colony’s financial institutions are still as high as ever and it is 
sutisfactory to be assured that amply encouragement and support 
are available to finunce any possible demand that a revival of 
trade would need. 


2. The Currency of the Colony which had been hitherto 
bused on silver and governed by the Order in Council of 2nd 
February, 1895, underwent some very important changes during 
the period under review. The unit of currency is the Hong 
Kong dollar, divided into 100 cents. The standard coin was 
the silver British dollar, the silver content of which is almost. 
identical with that of the Mexican dollar, and the exchange 
value of the Hong Kong dollar should theoretically have been 
identical with the bullion value of this coin. The reasons for 
the wide discrepancies from this theoretical value which have 
existed at various times are discussed in the Report of the 
Hong Kong Currency Commissioners 1981. Apart from these, 
the Hong Kong dollar was, like that of China, on a silver 
standard after the 15th October, 1934, when the Chinese 
Government in effect left that standard by imposing variable 
duties on the export of silver from China. On the 9th November. 
1935. however, the Hong Kong Government prohibited the 
export of silver, and on the Sth Decomber, 1935, a Currency 
Ordinance was passed calling in silver coin from circulation. 
and setting up the machinery which now controls the exchange 
value of the Hong Kong dollar. Briefly, this consists of an 
Exchange Fund, with power to buy and sell foreign exchange. 
which has taken over the silver formerly held against their 
issues by the note-issuing banks, in return for certiticates of 
indebtedness against which the Fund may hold silver or foreign 
exchange. 


The legal tender currency of the Colony is now as follows: — 


(a) Bank notes, the excess of which over the fiduciary 
issue of each bank is now backed by certificates, not by silver 
as formerly :— 


At 31.12.35. 
(i) Chartered Bank of India. Australia & China ....$ 21,768,985 
(i) Hong Kong & Shanghai Banking Corporation ...$112.322.143 


(iii) Mereantile Bank of India Bae ae . $ 2,181,162 


(b) Government $1 notes. of which $1,280,000 were issued 
to prevent a shortage of currency at the beginning of the new 


system. These may ultimately be replaced by #1 bank notes. ° 


(c) 10 cent and 5 cent cupro-nickel coins. 
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(d) 1 cent copper coins. 

(e) The silver dollars and .800 fine silver sub-coin (10 cent 
and 5 cent pieces, and a few 50 and 20 cent pieces) which have 
either remained in circulation in the Colony or filter back into 
it from the mainland of China, are still legal tender in the 
Colony (sub-coin only up to an amount of $2.00). The exchange 
value of the Hong Kong dollar, which had gradually risen 
during 1934 in confirmity with the rise in the price of silver, 
reached a maximum of between 2s/6d and 2s/7d in April/May 
1935, and thereafter continued to follow silver until the 
prohibition of export in November, 1935. From then until the 
Currency Ordinance was passed in December, the rate moved 
between 1s/4d and 1s/6d; and, since the Exchange Fund began 
operating in December, has been consistently between 1/3§ and 


13 /3}d. 


3. The weights and measures in use in the Colony are 
defined in the Schedule to Ordinance No. 2 of 1885. They; 
consist of the standards in use in the United Kingdom and of 
the following Chinese Weights and Measures :— 

1 fan (candareen)=0.0133 ounces avoirdupois. 
1 tsin (inace)=133 ounces avoirdupois. 

1 leung (tael)=1.33 ounces avoirdupois. 

1 kan (catty) =1.33 pounds avoirdupois. 

1 tam (picul)=133.33 pounds avoirdupois. 


and 


1 chek (foot)=143 English inches divided into 10 tsiin 
(inches) and each tsiin into 10 fan or tenths. 


Chapter XII. 


Pusiic Works, 


During the year under review the operations of the Public 
Works Department were carried out, under a Head Office Staff, 
by eleven sub-departments, namely the Accounts and Stores, 
Architectural, Buildings Ordinance, Crown Lands and Surveys. 
Drainage, Electrical, Port Development, Roads and Transport, 
Valuations and Resumptions, Waterworks Construction and 
Waterworks Maintenance offices. 


2. The European staff comprised 161 officers and the non- 
European approximately 635. 
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3. The following is a summary of works carried out during 
the year: — 


Bur.pines, 


4. Works completed were:—Upper Levels Police Station; 
Latrines at two new bathing beaches; cold storage rooms at 
the Central Medical Store; Outpatients Department at the 
Kowloon Hospital; a furniture workshop and store at Hung Hom; 
quarters for gardeners at the Kowloon Hospital; and a new hot 
water system to the Maternity Block of the Victoria Hospital. 


5. Works under construction were:—Gaol at Stanley; 
Queen Mary Hospital; Market at Wanchai; Trade School; and 
a Magistracy at Kowloon. 


6. In addition to general maintenance, numerous minor 
alterations and improvements to Government Buildings were 
also executed during the year. 


ComMMUNICATIONS. 


7. Works completed were:—King’s Road (formerly called 
Shaukiwan Road) from North Point House to Taikoo Sugar 
Refinery; Approuch Road to the proposed Government House 
Site at Magazine Gap; surfacing. kerbing and channolling to 
streets in front of new houses in Kowloon and New Kowloon; 
surfacing market area at ‘Taipo Market; erection of village 
nameplates and sign-posts in New Territories; strengthening and 
improving the Manling-Sha Tau Kok Roud between Au Ha Gap 
and Sha Tau Kok Police Station; widening of Taipo Market to 
Fanling Road, between Nam Sha Po and Fanling cross roads; 
improvements to dangerous bends at 5%, 6% and 74 miles on 
the Taipo Road; streets at Taipo Market and Un Long were 
surfaced, kerbed and channelled in front of new houses; and 
improving bends on road to Sha Tin Gap. Following upon the 
general development of the Island and Mainland, kerbing, 
surfacing and channelling were laid where required. Queen's 
College recreation ground was levelled and re-turfed. 


8. Works under construction were:—King’s Road froin 
a : ; 
Causeway Buy to North Point Power House and improvements 
to various subsidiary roads on the mainland. 


DRAINAGE. 


9. New main sewers and storm water drains were construct- 
ed in Hong Kong to a length of 10,210 feet, covered nullahs 
toa length of 276 feet and parapet walling to open nullahs 
seventy-eight feet. In Kowloon, New Kowloon and New 
erritories, new main sewers aud storm water drains were 
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constructed to a length of 9,382 feet, open nullahs part 
section 580 feet, parapet walling 179 feet, earth cutting 9,136 
cubic yards, and a large section open earth intercepting cut 
(part inverted and walled) for a length of 2,200 feet. 


10. Anti-Malarial work in Hong Kong was completed at 
Sookunpoo and continued at Mount Parker. Streams were 
trained to a total length of 12,921 feet with 3,522 feet of subsoil 
drains. At Kowloon Tong work was continued—nullahs, 
channels, pipe drains and culverts were constructed to a 
length of 3,672 feet, and ‘‘cutting and filling’’ amounting to 
2,300 cubic yards was carried out. 


Water Works. 


11. In Hong Kong the following lengths of new mains were 
laid to improve distribution: —576 feet of 12”, 774 feet of 10”, 
3048 feet of 8”, 1,012 feet of 6” and 3,302 feet of 4” and under. 
1,022 feet of subsidiary mains were also laid in back lanes. 


12. The Jardines Lookout Section of the Eastern Pumping 
Scheme was completed in February and has worked satisfactorily 
since. The Middle Gap and Mt. Cameron Sections of the 
Scheme were proceeded with and were almost completed by the 
end of the year. These sections comprise two turbine driven 
rain pumps each capable of delivering 3,000 gall. per hour from 
Eastern Filter Beds through a 5” dia. rising main about 3,000 
feet in length to a covered service reservoir at Middle Gap 778 
A.O.D. and of 200,000 gall. capacity. Two electrically driven 
ram pumps are housed below Middle Gap Service Reservoir. 
Each pump is capable of delivering 1,800 gall. per hour through 
a 3” dia. rising tnain about 2,00 feet in length to a covered 
service reservoir 1,323 A.O.D. on Mt. Cameron. This reservoir 
has a capacity of 100,000 gall. and is connected by 1,252 feet 
of 3” dia. piping to the Peak distribution system. 


13. A scheme to improve the Stanley District Water Supply 
was approved and a Paterson Pressure Filtration Plant to deal 
with 200,000 gall. per day was ordered from England. Tenders 
for the construction of two covered service reservoirs were called 
for at the ond of the year, one of 200,000 gall. capacity and 
the other of 80,000 gall. capacity. The latter is intended 
principally for the New Prison. During the year the following 
lengths of main were laid at Stanley:—714 feet of 6”, 1,248 feet 
of 5”, 2,488 feet of 4” and 4,146 feet of 3”. 


14. In Kowloon and New Kowloon the following mains 
were laid: —850 feet of 12”, 4.285 feet of 8”, 575 feet of 6” 
and 3,606 feet of 4”, 9.126 feet of subsidiary mains were also 
laid in back lanes. At the Air Port 920 feet of 6” main were 
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laid. At Taipo 3,657 feet of 6”, 1.280 feet of 3” and 525 feet 
of 2” piping were laid to complete the scheme. At Un Long 
10 feet of 6”, 870 feet of 5” and 1,370 feet of 4” mains were 
laid. The scheme was completed in June and a satisfactory 
supply maintained to the end of the year. 


15. A small supply scheme for Castle Peak was investigated. 


16. The second sections of the Dragon’s Back and Mount 
Parker Catchwaters were completed during the year thus 
completing the construction of catchwaters under the scheme. 
Two roller sluice gates were ordered froin England to byepass 
the discharge of the Tytam Tuk Kast Catehwater when Tytam 
Tuk Reservoir is full. 


_ 17. The laying of the second Cross Harbour Pipe (18” 
diameter) was completed during the first half of the yeur. 


RECLAMATIONS. 


18. A sea wall extending 700 feet eastwards from M.L. 431 
Was constructed to low water level on the seaward limit of the 
urea to be reclaimed at North Point, about two acres of this 
iitea were reclaimed. The construction of a length of about 
1W lineal feet of sea wall at Kennedy Town together with 2 
live stock landing were completed to cope level and approximately 
one acre of the area ut the back of the sea wall was reclaimed. 
About 30U feet of sea and quay walling were completed at Ma 
Tau Kok and an area of approximately one acre reclaimed. 
The rubble foundations of the sea wall at Kun Tong were 
extended u distance of 800 feet, muking a total of 8.500 lineal 
leet and the sea wall to protect the southern section of the 
reclamation was constructed for a distance of 900 lineal feet. 
Over 2,000,000 cube yards of harbour dredging have been 
dumped within the protected area bringing an area of about 
‘wenty acres up to the level of low water approximately. 


Execrricar, Works, 


— 19. Works in hand or completed were:—Installations for 
te hew buildings constructed under the Architcetural Offiee 
aud rewiring a number of Hospital, Police and Quarters ete 
blocks in Hong Kong and Kowloon. 


20. Improvements and additions were made in twenty-two 
tutdiues in Hong Kong. six buildings in Kowloon and five 
baidings in New Territor Sixty foams and thirteen tele- 
Hones were installed in various building Tihimination work 
Was carried out. in connection with the Jubitee Celebration. 
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21. Sections of submarine cable were laid. 


22. Wireless: —A beacon transmitter was instulled ut Cape 
D ‘Aguilar. Two new rebroadeasting receivers were received and 
installed. Two medium/long wave receivers and two short wave 
receivers were taken into use at Observatory Marine and 
Meteorological W/T Station. W/T for Air Services is in hand. 
New Creed transmitters and keybourd perforators were installed 
in the Radio Telegraph Office. A Government W/T School was 
started in the General Post Office Building. 


23. In addition to minor works the usual maintenance of 
Wireless Stations, telephones, lights, fans, bells, lifts, ferry 
pier hoists, trafic lights, etc., was carried out. The installations 
were all maintained in good order. 


Bui_pincs ORDINANCE OFFICE. 


24. The volume of new building works coming under the 
jurisdiction of the Public Health and Buildings Ordinance, 
shewed a slight decline when compured with 1934. The industry 
was nevertheless fairly actively engaged. 


25, The plans approved were largely for works of alteration 
and additions to existing domestic buildings. In contrast to 
this however, many works of magnitude in the nature of Banks, 
Othice Blocks and Factories etc., were dealt with. 


26. Amongst the more important works for which plans 
were approved were:—New Factory of the British American 
Tobacco Co., Ltd. on Gloucester Road; new quarters at the 
French Convent, Causeway Bay; new station and flats at the 
Lower Peak Tramway Station, Garden Road; new Church at 
Causeway Bay; Industrial School on Third Street; office block 
at No. 10 Queen's Road, Central; school for the Italian Convent 
on Caine Road: large block of flats and garages on Plantation 
Road; new building for the Salesian Fathers on Island Road, 
Shaukiwin; swimming pool and retaining walls at Repulse Bay; 
new Central British Schoot on Argyle Street; extension to St. 
Mary's School on Austin Road; Maryknoll Convent School on 
Waterloo Road and Boundary Street; sub-station for the China 
Light & Power Co., Ltd,, on Chatham Road; engineering work- 
shop for the China Light & Power Co., Ltd. on Dyer Avenue; 
site formation for large residential and day school at Hau Pui 
Loong; motor bus shelters at Tsim Sha Tsui; private hospital 
ou Kin Kiang Street; widening and lengthening of pier at the 
Kowloon Wharf & Godown Co., Lid; Chinese hotel on Nathan 
Road; and Dispensary on Yee Kuk Street. 
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27. Buildings of importance completed were:—New Hong 
Kong & Shanghai Bank on Queen’s Road and Des Veeux Road, 
Central; Cheero Club on Queen’s Road, Central; new factory 
of the British Ainerican Tobacco Co., Ltd. on Gloucester Road; 
extension to the Soldiers and Sailors Home on Hennessy Road; 
site development und Gusometer for the Hong Kong & China 
Gas Co., Ltd. at Smithfield; office block and flats at Nos. ¢ 
and 5 Duddell Street; office block at Nos. 15 to 19 Queen’s Road, 
Central; extension to Sincere Co. Building on Des Voeux Road, 
Ceutral; Bank of East Asia Building on Des Veux Road, 
Central; Gold and Silver Exchange on Mercer Street; Lido 
Bathing Pavilions (1st Section) at Repulse Bay; Theological 
College on Stubb’s Road; Headquarters of the St. John’s 
Ambulance Brigade on Tai Hang Road; Confucius Hall at 
Sookunpoo; Tungar Printing Press at North Point; Buddhist 
Temple and Free School on Shan Kwong Road; Industrial. 
School at Aberdeen; ‘‘Rest House’’ at Stanley; Club House 
at Kowloon Tong; Gas holder and Tar tanks at To Kwa Wan; 
motor bus shelters at Tsim Sha Tsui; widening and lengthening 
of pier at the Kowloon Wharf & Godown Co., Ltd.; block of 
twenty-four European houses at Shainshuipo. 


28. Occupation permits were issued for 158 Chinese 
tenement house, of this number sixty-one were erected in 
Kowloon and ninty-seven on the Island, of the latter number, 
eleven were erected on the Praya East Reclamation, making 
a total to date on this area of 1,016 houses. There was a slight 
increase in the number of occupation permits issued for 
European type houses, thirty-five being erected on the Island 
and fifty-nine in Kowloon. 


29. There was a decrease in the nuinber of non-domestic 
type buildings completed when compared with the returns of 
the preceding year. 


30. The number of water flushed sanitary appliances 
approved amounted to 2,331. 


31. Twelve fires, causing structural damage, were reported. 
Loss of life was occasioned in two instances. The most 
disastrous fire ogeurred at Nos. 1 to 7 Belchers Street. The 
houses were of old type with wooden floors, stairs and roofs. 
Casualties at this fire were two deaths and three persons injured. 
No. 5 Tung Shing Lane and No. 131 Main Street, Shaukiwan, 
Were completely gutted by fire. No casualties occurred. It 
is of interest to note that fires occurring in houses of reinforced 
cement concrete construction were not of a serious nature, and 
Were mostly confined to the floor where the fire originated. 


82. Seven minor collapses occurred. Only in one instance 
Was loss of life reported. 
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33. Reclamation of Inland Lots Nos. 38538, 3539 and 3540 
and Kowloon Marine Lot No. 102 were completed. Reclamation 
of Kowloon Marine Lot No, 97 is still in progress. 


34. A landstlip occurred on Kowloon Inland Lot No. 3811. 
There were no casualties. 


35. The Chinese Cemeteries in Hong Kong, Kowloon and 
New Kowloon were maintained in good order, provision was 
inade for additional burial areas where required. A new area 
to be known as New Kowloon Cemetery No. 7, situated to the 
east of Ngai Shi Wan, has been laid off. Development of this 
Cemetery will be undertaken during 19: 

















Chapter XIII. 


Justice anD PoLice 
I. Tue Courts or Hone Kone. 


The Sipreme Court of Hong Kong consists of a Chief Justice 
and oue or tore other judges. At present there is one other 
judge. 


2. The jurisdiction of the Court is regulated by a number of 
Ordinances but generally it iay be said that the Court exercises 
a Susninary Jurisdiction in all actions where the claim does not 
exceed $1,000 and an Original Jurisdiction in all actions where 
the claim exceeds that amount. 


3. In addition to the above the Court exercises Admiralty, 
Probate, Divoree, Bankruptcy, Lunacy, Criminal and Appellate 
Jurisdiction. 


4. The following is a brief surnmary of litigation and matters 
dealt with during the year 1935:— 


2.126 actions were instituted in the Summary Jurisdiction 
and the amounts for which judgment was given totalled 
$803,976.00. 

353 actions were instituted in the Original Jurisdiction and 
the amounts for which judgment was given totalled $1,359,593.34. 

10 actions were instituted in the Admiralty Jurisdiction. 

426 grants wore made or grants of other courts sealed in the 
Probate Jurisdiction. 

160 persons were indieted in the Criminal Jurisdiction of 
whom 122 were convicted. ] 

15 appeals were lodged in the Appellate Jurisdiction 10 of | 
which were disposed of during the year. 
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Two Criminal appexls were lodged and both were disposed of 
during the year. 


5. The lower civil courts are the land courts in the Northern 
and Southern districts of the New Territories, with jurisdiction 
over land cases in those districts, and the small debts courts 
of the same two districts. In these courts the District Officers 
sit to hear land and small debts cases. 


6. The lower criminal courts are the magistrates’ courts, 
two for Hong Kong island and a small area on the mainland 
opposite Shaukiwan, two for Kowloon, including the whole area 
south of the Kowloon hills, and one each for the two districts 
of the New Territories, in which the District Officers are the 
magistrates. 


7. The following figures show the amount of work done by 
the lower courts in 1935:— 


Civil: — 
District Officer North, 
Laid (Courts ccctcccivessecesienes nie ses caued 40 cases. 
Small Debts Court ............ eee 146, 


District Officer, South, 


Land Court 2U9 cases. 











Small Debts Court .... ‘96. 5, 
Criminal: — 
Hong Kong Muagistracy, two courts ....... 34,425 cases. 
Kowlvon Magistracy, two courts ..... 22,302, 
District Officer, North, one court 1,675, 
District Officer, South, one court ... 402, 





Il. Tue Porice. 


8. The Police Foree of the Colony is under the control of 
the Inspector General of Police who is assisted by one Deputy. 
Inspector General and twelve Superintendents. The foree con- 
sists of four Contingents. Kuropean, Indian, and two Chinese, 
viz, Cantonese and Weihaiwei. The strength of the different 
Contingents is as follow: 








Europeans . 265 
Indians ...... 798 
Chinese (Cantonese) . 712 
Chinese ( WalhGwel) cecedeeatcueese ened 300 


In addition the Police Department controls the Anti-Piracy 
Guards. a force consisting of thirty-seven Russians and twenty- 
seven Indian Guards including three Sergeants together with 
four European Sergeants und one hundred and eight Wei-hai-wei 
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Chinese Constables, who are included in Police Strength. The 
Anti-Piracy Guards are employed and paid for by the Shipping 
Companies for service in the China Seas. 


9. Further, the departinent supervises 506 Indian and 
Chinese Watchmen who are enguged by the Police Department 
and paid by private individuals for protection of private property. 
In addition there are 433 Indian and 8 Japanese Private 
Watchmen Registered at the Guurds Offices. 


10. The waters of the Colony ure policed by a flect of ten 
steam launches and five motor boats which employ a staff of 
two hundred and fifty-five Chinese under European officers. 






11. There were 6,373 serious cases of crime in 1935, as 
against 5.549 in 1034, an increase of cases or 149%. There 
Was an increase of 28 ca in Coinage offenees, 11 in burglary. 
315 in Deportation offence 12 in House and Godown breaking, 
656 in Larcenies, 20 in Lareenics from Ship and Wharf, 1 in 
Kidnapping. 26 in Robbery, 10 under the Women and Girls Ord. 
There was a decrease of 8 cases under the Anns Ord., 14 
656 in Lareenies, 20 in Larecnics from Ship and Wharf, 1 in 
Embezzlement, 147 in Lareeny from Dwelling, 5 in Manslaugh- 
ter, 8 in Murder, 83 in False Pretenees, 14 in ‘Receiving stolen 
property” and 13 in other serious offenees. There were 33.000 
minor cases during 1935, as against 27,783 in 1934, an increase 
of 5,267 cases or 18%. 























TIL, Prisoys. 

12. There ire three prisons in the Colony.  Vietoria Gaol 
in Hong Kocsis the main prison for males. This prison is 
bailt on the separate system, but segresation is difficult owi 
tu lack of tee and aecointmodation., It contains eel) accom: 
modation for 644 only and prisoners are often kept in association 
through unavoidable overcrowding. There is) a branch male 
prison at Lai Chi Kok near Kowloon, with accommodation for 
680 prisoners. In this establishnent all the prisoners: sleep in 
association wards and only selected: prisoners are sent there as 
the prison was not originally built as such. Tt was converted 
from a Quarantine Station in 1920, for temporary use pending 
the buildmg of a new prison. The third prison is the prison 
for females sitnatel near the male prison at Lai Chi Kok. A 
new general prison for mates at Stanley, Tong Kong, is in course 
of construction. 





























13. The total number of persons counnitted to prison in the 
year 1985 was 16.140 as compared with 13,804 in) 1054. The 
daily average number of prisoners in the prisons in_ 1035 was 
1,796. The highest previous averaze was 1,610 in 1934. Over 
90° of prisoners admitted are persons born outside the Colony. 
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14. The health of the prisoners generally was well main- 
tained in the prisons. 


15. The discipline in all three prisons was good. 


16. Prisoners are employed at printing, bookbinding, 
shoemaking, tinsmithing, matmaking, tailoring, carpe itering, 
weaving, gardening, laundry work, cleaning and minor repairs 
to buildings. The bul! of the Government printing and book- 
binding is done in Victoria Gaol. 


IV. Remanp Homes. 


17. During the year 205 boys underwent sentences of 
detention for various er:mcs at the Remand Home for Juveniles 
(Boys), not under Prisco administration and 58 girls underwent 
detention at the Remand Home for girls. The boys are given 
instruction in elementery reading und writing, as well as in 
rattan work, which teaches them a trade. The girls are given 
employment in house-work, laundry, and making and mending 
clothes. There are recreation facilities at both Homes. 


There are also four Probationer Officers, two males and 
two females. 


Lady visitors attend the Female Prison twice weekly to 
instruct long sentence prisoners in needle work. 


18. Visiting Justices inspect and report on the prisons every 
fortnight. 


Chapter XIV. 


LeEGIsLation, 

Fifty-four Ordinances were passed during the year 1935. 
These and also the Regulations, Rules, By-laws and other 
subsidiary legislative enactinents are published in a separate 
voluine by the Government Printers. The fifty-four Ordinances 
comprised two appropriation, fifteen replacement, five incorpora- 
tion, four consolidation, twenty-three amendment and five 
which were new to the Colony. 


2. The Appropriation Ordinance No, 40) applicd a sum not 
exceeding $23,840,416 to the public service for the year 1936, 
ond Ordinance No. 30 appropriated a supplementary sum of 
$635,424.27 to defray the charges of the year 1934. 


3. Of the fifteen replacement Ordinances, the Urban Council 
Ordinance (No. 7) substituted an Urban Council for the Sanitary 
Board, and repealed various Public Health and Buildings 
Ordinances. The Adulterated Food and Drugs Ordinance (No. 
8) replaced the Sale of Food and Drugs Ordinance, 1806. The 
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Public Health (Quarantine ard Prevention of Disease) Ordinance, 
(No. 12), repealed certain portions of the Merchant Shipping 
Ordinance, 1899. and enacted new provisions — regarding 
quarantine and the prevention of disease among human beings. 
The Public Health (Food) Ordinance (No. 13) granted wider 
powers to the Urban Couneil for the maintenance of public 
health in relatioa to food than the similar powers possessed by 
its predecessor, the Sanitary Board. Similarly under the 
Public Health (Sanitation) Ordinance (No. 15), the Public 
Hoalth (Animals and Birds) Grdinance (No. 16), the Buildings 
Ordinance (No, 18) and the Huwkers Ordinance (No. 22). the 
Urban Council was given more effective powers than those 
possessed by the Sanitary Board for the control of sanitation, 
animals and birds. buildings, and hawkers. The  Lepers 
Ordinance (No. 25) replaced the Lepers Ordinance, 1910. The 
Falsifieation of Documents Ordinance (No. 33) replaced the 
Corrupt Practices (Documentary) Ordinanee. 1865. The Official 
Signatures Fees Ordininee (No. 37) replaced various Official 
Stenatures Fees Ordinances. The Prevention of Cruelty to 
Antaals Ordinance (No. 44) replaced the Live Stock Tmport 
and Export: Ordinance. 1008, making more effective provision 
for the protection of animals. The Infants Custody Ordinance 
(No. 48) repkiced the Infants Custody Ordinance 1886.) The 

















Separation and Maintenance Ordinance (No. 49) replaced the 
Married Women (Desertion) Ordinance, 1905, and the Sand 


Ordinance (No. 50) replaced the Sand Ordinance, 1934. 


Ordinanees Nos. 7. 8, 9 13. 15, 16, 18 and 22 did uct 
come into operation until the Ist January, 1936, 


Ordinance No. 12 never came into operation and was repeal- 
ed and replaced by a new Ordinance early in 1936. 


4. Ordinance No. 3° ineorporated the Director ofthe 
Avibulance Department of the Order of St. John in Hong Kong 
avd the Treasurer and Secretary of the Hong Kong Branch of 
the St. John Ambulance Association as Custodian Trustees of 
the Hong Kong Branch of the St. John Ambulance Association. 
Ordinance No 4 incorporated the Cheero Club of Hong Kong. 
Ordinance No. 47 incorporated the Hong Kong Travel Association. 





Ordinance No. 51 incorporated the Hong Kong Branch of the 
Girl Guides Association. Ordinance No. 53 incorporated the 
Ad:ninistrator in’ Hong Kong of the Catholic Mission of Macao. 
These Ordinances followed the usual lines ¢u such cases. 


5. The following Ordinanees,  viz:—Lareeny (No. 32). 
Danserous Drags (No. 35), Deportation of Aliens (No. 39) and 
Medien! Regi tion (No. 41), consolidated and to some extent 
amended the existing liw on these subjects. 
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6. The twenty-three amending Ordinances covered a wide 
range of subjects, viz:—Asylums (No. 1), Public Health and 
Buildings (Nu. 2), Tobacco (No. 5), Tung Wah Hospital (No. 6), 
Boarding House (No. 9), Rating (No. 10), Liquors (No. 11), 
Telephone (No. 14), Peak Tramway (No. 17), Magistrates (No. 
18), Stump (No. 20), Jury (No, 21). Immigration and Passports 
(No. 23), Companies (No. 24), Merchant Shipping (No. 28), 
Pensions (No. 29), Crown Solicitors (No. 31), Summary Offences 
(No. 36), Estate Duty and New Territories Regulation (No. 38), 
Defence Contribution (No. 48), Volunteer Amendment (No. 45), 
robates (No. 46), Ferries (No. 52). 


Ordinance No. 38 does not come into operation until 1st 
January 1937. 


7. Similarly the subsidiary legislation covered a wide range 
of subjects including:—Public Places Regulation, Foreign Re- 
eruiting, Marriage, Merchant Shipping, Civil Procedure, Public 
Health and Buildings, Vehicles and Traffic Regulation, Importa- 
tion and Exportation, Post Office, Dogs, Motor Spirit, Nurses 
Registration, Liquors, Juvenile Offenders, Industrial and Re- 
ormatory Schools, Pensions, Factories and Workshops, Police 
Foree, Prisons, Cremation, Adulterated Food and Drugs, Build- 
ings, Dangerous Drugs, Air Navigation. 


8. The Ordinances new to the Colony were the Tokens 
Ordiuance (No. 26), the Lunacy (Payment of Public Allowances) 
No. 27), False Versonation (No. 34), Dollar Currency Notes 
No, 42) and Currency (No. 54). Of these Ordinances No. 26 
rohibited the making, issuing and circulating of metal tokens 
in the Colony, Ordinance No. 27 regulated the manner of pay- 
ment of emoluments, pensions, etc., to persons certified 
tentally incapable of managing their affairs, Ordinance No. 34 
provided penalties for persons convicted of false personation, 
Ordinance No. 42 empowered the Treasurer to issue one-dollar 
currency notes in the Colony, and Ordinance No. 54 provided 
for the establishment and management of an Exchange Fund. 





Chapter XY. 


Pusnic Finance & Taxation. 


_ The following tables show the Revenue and Expenditure for 
the five years 1931 to 1935 inclusive. 











Revenue, EHxpenditure. Surplus. Deficit. 
193] ...833,146,724 $31,160,774 $1,985,950 — 
1932 82,050,283 1,499,433. ——— 
1953, 31,122,715 976,563 — 
WA 31,149,156 — =‘ $1,574,870 
1935... 28,430,550 28,291,636 138,914 — 
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2. The revenue for the year 1935 amounted to $28,130,550 
being $2,155,100 less than estimated and $1,143,786 less than 
the revenue obtained in 1034. 


3. Duties on imported liquor and tobacco were less than 
estimated as they are on a sterling basis and were reckoned on 
an exchange rale of $1=1/4 whereas the average rate throughout 
the year was over 1/11. Assessed Laxes ieli snoct of the estumaie 
by $169,6U9 due to vacant tenements, and jarge shortfals were 
shown sn ibe Upiuin salonopuy of 3297,206 due to competition 
of illicit opium; in Stump Duues of $152,319 owing to trade 
depression. Receipts from the Kowloon-Caaton Railway were 
also $281,225 less than estimated owil.g to river boat competition 
und fewer local passengers tu Sauim Chun. Land Sales again 
were much below the estunate. lucreases were shewu under 
Water Excess and Meter Rents due io more metered services. 
China Companies Registrations were up by $51,576. Market 
fees also showed an increase of $45,440 us new markets were 
opened. 


4. The expenditure for the year 1935 amounted to 
$28,291,636 being $4,204,466 less than estimated and $2,837,520 
less than the expenditure in 1084. 


5. Ordinary expenditure amounted to $25,030,568, Public 
Works Extraordinary to $2,801,919 and Naval Arsenal Yard & 
Kellet Island to $459,149. Large savings were made under 
Persoual Kmoluments when compared with estimates, provision 
being made for $12,701,739 but only $10,248,600 was expended. 
Under Other Charges sivings were also effected the total provision 
being $4,682,853 against $3,750,038 expended. 






6. Debt.—The public debt of the Colony consists of two 
issues. The 4% Conversion Loan raised in “1933 wimounting to 
$4,838,000, the Sinking Fund of which, established in 1934, 
aniounted ou 81st Deeember, 1935, to £81,222.4.4. Secondly the 
349% Dollar Lonn raised in July, 14. Bonds to the amount of 
$14 000,000 were issued at Uy, producing 313,860,000, ‘This 
loan is redeemable by drawings at par in cach of the twenty-five 
years commencing in 1985 at the annual rate of one twenty fifth 
of such issue. During the year $560,000 was redeemed thus 
reducing the amount outstanding to $13,440,000. Ordinance 
No. 11 of 1034 governs this issue and authorises the Governor to 
borrow up to a total of $25,000,000, ‘Lhe total puvlie debt of 
the Colony on 31st December, 1 wmouuted to $18,278,000 
equal to about 9 months revenue as things ure at present. 
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7. The Assets and Liabilities of the Colony on the 31st 
December, 1935, are shewn in t1e following staternent:— 

















Liasinirigs. $ C: ASSETS. $s c. 
Deposits : — ADVANCES : — 

Contractors and Purchase of three 
Officers Deposits. 533,338.40 Locomotives for 
‘ Chinese Section 
Suitors Fund ...... 10,486.05 Kowloon: (Cantea 

z, Railway ............. 27,468.26 

ae sain 1,718,804.57 Miscellaneous steees 258,639.18 
Pending Re-im- 
Miscellaneous De- bursements from 

DORIS Gy aseacthads ss 1,830,312.85] future loan ......... 4,182,298.66 


Aceount 


Government House 
and City Develop- 
ment Fund ....... 





Trade Loan Reserve. 
Praya East 


clamation 


Note Security Fund. 


Niekel Coinage 
Security Fund .... 


Total Liabilities. 


Excess of Assets 
over Liabilities ... 





20,390,973.21 


——__ 

















Building Loans ........ 
Imprest Account ...... 
Subsidiary Coin ....... 
Note Issue Account... 
Crown Agents Re- 
iittunces ... as 
Trade Loan Out- 
StUNCING® sesssccdscvess 
Nickel Coinage 
Account 


26,873.51 





836,407.12 
1,080,801.79 
112,175.27 


6,155.14 
1,280,000.00 


MODY iniesiissaceicnianves 
Unallocated Stores, 

(PEW) cacti erese 
Unallocated Stores, 
733 (Railway) «0.0... 
Rae ene Suspense Account .... 
Cash Balance :— 

Treasurer ..........0 

Crown Agents ...... 
8,008,304.70 | *Joint Colonial Fund 
Fixed Deposits :— 
General... $6,050,000.00 
Insurance 

Companies 1,713,304,57 
Miscellaneous 462,768.36 


12,387,668.51 


“Joint Colonial Fund £18,000 Os, Od. 


776,220.94 
50,828.31 
135,347.75 
1,280,000.00 
1,069.63 
548,500.50 
578,500.00 
23,197.49 
519,408.60 
137,495.69 
269,793.58 


3,089,636 07 
35,495.82 
256,000.00 


8,226,072.93 


20,390,973 .21 
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8. Main Heads of Taration. Ve loigest item of revenue is 
derived fromm the assexsinent tax, the stn of 30,180,341 being 
collected in 1035. This represents 21.560, of the tutal revenue 
or 21.75% of the revenue exclusive of land sales. The rates vary 
from 15% to 179%, on the annual vaiae of y sperty and are tor 
police, lighting and water services, cic. cand tlarbour Dues 
comprising Light Dues and Buoy Dues biouga, in the sum of 


$485,607. 












9. Duties on intoxicating liquors ace 31,8733) 
$2,708,866, postage SLUNpSs aii Measas 
considerable sum is also qerivet foi the con: Ui Mngiiopoly, land 
revenue, stamp duties inciudiie estate duties anid other ” fous. 
Land Sales during the year rectized Szd4,957. ‘vhe receipis of 
the Kowloon-Cantou Railway wien was completed in 1yl0 
amounted to $1,411,675. 


24, tobuceo 
's 31,750,000, A 

















10. Customs Tariff —Vhere is an iiwport taritt on all Liquor, 
tobacco and light oils imported into the Colony for 
therein. ‘There is no export tacit. “Phe sale of opin is a 
Govermnent Monopoly, aad ali iniportacon of opium othor than 
by the Government is prontbited. Lhe iipartation of Dangerous 
Drugs is regulated in aecordance with tae term ' 
Goneeiticns Arms, amtaunition ¢ 
goods are subject to the novi 
in regard to storage and movesuent. A spec! 
ion fee of 20% of the value of a aotor vel 
respect of any vehicle not produced within the B 





sale or use 


sof the Geneva 
plosives and dangerous 
ce Regulations 
reign Regist 
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The duties on imported: Hqnor 


range fron 30.60 per 
gallon on beer to $1.20 on Chi 


ese liquor and to S10 on sparkling 
Buropean wines. Phe dudes are collected on ast cling basis, 
the conventional dobars in the tarit® being converted at a rate 
which is varied from: time to tine aceor’ng to 
of exebange between the Lc 











the market rate 
A600) redue- 
awh or produced 






alla and st 
tion in duty is allowed in respect of brandy: 


within the British Manpire, 








12. The duties on i: from SO.G8 por Th. on the 
lowest taxed tamanufsetared tobacco to $2 Ib. on cigars. 


B2 pe 
The daties are coieeted on a sierdig basis in the same manner 


as the Hquor Gaties. 








1S. A dutyjof 25 ents por 


nufion is payable on all light oils 
imported into the Colony. 





V4. Bacise and ae Piities—The sae duty js Iniposed 
on Equors (nis diely Chinese type) nin 


1 ventedired in tie Colony 2 
on Huported iiquors, but pricr to March Lud was not payable on 
a sterling bas 
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15. Stamp Duties are imposed on various instruments cand 
fore a consideration is involved are mainly ad valorem, The 
following are examples of the duties charged: —Aftidavits, Statu- 
‘ory Declaration, ete., $3; ills of Exchange (inward) and 
Cheques, 10 cents; Bills of Lading, 15 cents when freight under 
35, 40 cents when freight $5 or over; Bond to secure the puy- 
‘nent of repayment of money, 20 cents for every $100 or part 
thereof; Conveyance on sale, $1 for every $100 or part thereof; 
Mortgages, principal security, 20 cents for every $100 or part 
thereof; Life Insurance Policy, 25 cents for every $1,000 insured ; 
Receipt, 10 cents for amounts over $20; Transfer of Shares. 
cents for every $100 of market value. 








16. Nu Hut Tax or Poll Tax is imposed in the Colony. 


R. A. C. Nortn, 


Colonial Seeretary. 
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List oF PUBLICATIONS OF 


To) 





Title. 


Sessional Papers (Annual) ...... 


Blue Book (Annual) ........0.. 


Ordinances-Ball’s Revised Edit: | 
ion (In G Volumes) 1844-1923 
Regulations of Hong Kong 1844- | 











Ordinances — and 
(Annual) | 


wes : | 
Administration Reports (Annual) 
Estimates (Annual) wo... 
Government Gazettes (Weekly) 








Meteorological Bulletin (Month- | 
LG}. -eairti dns bsS yeep aubetewecsvae ; 


| anoum 


Hong Kong Trade and Shipping | 
Returns (Monthly) ............ 
Do. (Annual) .. .! 
Hansards (Annual) ... 








Historical & Statistical Abstract | 
of the Colony of Hong Kong 
1841-1930 

The Hong Kong Naturalist 
(Quarterly) 

hhong Kong: A Guide Book 





Hong Kong: Around and About. | 
by 8.1. Peplow & M. Barker 
Pehves of Hong b 

by L. Forste 









» INTEREST RELATING To 


Agents for sale. 


2.00 | Colonial Seeretariat and 


Governuient Printers. 


8.00 | Colonial Secretariat, Govern- 


ment Printers and Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, 
London. 


90.00 Do. 


80.00 | Colonial Secretariat, 


3.00 | Colonial Seeretariat, Govern- 


ment Printers and Crown 
Agents. 


5.00 | Colonial Seerctariat. 


3.00 
50 


per 


2.00 


2.00 
5.00 


4.00 


2.00 | 
1.00! 


Government Printers. 
Government Printers — and 
Crown Agents. 


Government Printers. 


Government Printers and 
Crown Agents. 

Do. 
South China Morning Post. 
Hong Kong. 


} Colonial Secretariat. 

Hong Kong University. 
Kelly & Walsh, Ltd. and 
Brewers’ Bookshop. Hong 


Kong. 


Do. 





Do. 


_— 
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APPENDIX,—Contd. 












Title. Prices. Agents for sale. 
| 
| $ 
Visturesque Hong Kong . § 1.25) Brewers’ Bookshop. 
The Tourist Guide 1936 ) 1.251 Do. 
The Dollar Direetory 1986 | 1.00 Do. 
A Hong Kong Sketeh Book .... 2.50, Kelly & Walsh, Ttd. 
Hilly Hong Kong vo... ' 1.00 Do. 





Sections on Hong Kong will be found in the annual ‘‘China Year 
book” published by the North China Daily News and Herald Ltd., 
Shanghai (London Agents Simpkin Marshall Ltd.) price $20.00, and 
the annual ‘Directory and Chroniele of China, Japan ete."’ published 
by the Hong Kong Daily Press at Hong Kong, Price $12.00 and 
obtainable at their London office at 53, Fleet St., for £2. 
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etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest. 





ASSAGE CONDITIONS IN THE COLONIAL SERVICE 
momittee ae [Cmd. 4730] 94. (104, 
SULTATION AND CO-OPERATION 

erial Committee, 1933 


DNOMIC CONFERENCE, OTTAWA, 1932 


Mf Proceedings and ~ copes of Trade Agreements 
[Cmd. 4174] 19. 6d. (rs. 8d.) 


[Cmd. 4175] 38. (38. 34-) 


[Cmd. 4335] 2. (2s. 2d.), 


cof the Colonial Development Advisory Committee for the period 
; [Cmd. 5202] 4d. (54.) 


RESEARCH IN EAST AFRICA 
of the East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani, for the 
, 1935 to 31st March, 1936 [Colonial No. 119] 18. (Jn the press) 


AFRICAN COMMUNITIES 


by the Advisory Committee on Education in the Colonies 
[Colonial No, 103] 6d. (7d.) 





CIAL POSITION AND SYSTEM OF TAXATION 
ion (including five Maps) [Colonial No. 116] 98. (9s. 6d.) 


AFFAIRS 


e Kenya Native Affairs Department for the year 1934 
(Non-Parliamentary Publication] 38. (38. 44.) 


Reports are published by His Majesty's Stationery Office as they become available, 


[Cmd. 4556] 118. (118. 94.) 
[Colonial No. gt]. Issued in three Volumes, 
by post £2 os. gd. 
of-Conclusions reached by His Majesty’s Government 
, [Cmd. 4580] 2d. (2$4.) 
ON OF JUSTICE IN EAST AFRICA 
of the Commission of Enquiry into the Administration of Justice in 
fa and Tanganyika Territory in Criminal Matters 
[Cmd. 4623] 3s. (38. 34.) 
ce and Memoranda [Colonial No, 96] £1 (£1 os. 64.) 
IGRATION, LAND SETTLEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 


John Hope Simpson, C.LE., 1930 [Cmd. 3686] 35. (38. 34.) 
- : [Cmd. 3687] 2. (28. 34.) 


DISTURBANCES OF AUGUST, 1929 
(Cmd. 3530] 45. (48. 44.) 
Issued in two Volumes, with a third volume 


£1 $s. each, by post £1 58. gd. 
38. 6d. (38. Bd.) 


AUT: SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS 
W. H. Ingrams, 0.B.E. (with map) (In the press) 


All prices ave net. Those in brackets include postage 





Obtainable from 


\JESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


_ LONDON, W.C.2: Adastral House, Kingsway 

+ 120, George Street E: Ri: 26, York Street 

pSt. Andrew's Crescent BELFAST: 80, Chichester Street 
or through any bookseller 












































1933 see No. 1665 (price 2s. od.) and for 
1934. see No. 1739 (price 2s. 6d.)) 


say Cron. Gepyright Reserved 





4 LONDON 
PUBLISHED BY HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


ee H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE at the following addresses 
House, way, London, W.C.2; 120 George Street, Edinburgh 2; 
Street, Manchester tj 1 St. Andrew's Crescent, Carditf ; 

80 Chichester Street, Beltast; 

or through any bookseller 


1936 
Price 25. 6d. net 














Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 





AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 
This comprehensive Survey, which is divided into two Parts—(1) Memoranda on 
the Economic Situation of the Individual Dependencies, (2) Memoranda on the Products 
of the Colonial Empire—is issued periodically. The Survey for the year 1933 was issued 
in 193§ as Colonial No. 109, £1 58. (£1 58. 7d.). The Survey for the year 1935 is in 
course of preparation 
CUSTOMS TARIFFS OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 
Published periodically in three Parts—(1) Africa, (2) Eastern, Mediterranean and 
Pacific, (3) West Indies. The last edition, which contained information relating to the 
Tariffs up to the beginning of July, 1934, was issued in September, 1934, a8 Colorial 
No. 97. Part I, 2s. 6d. (28. gd.) ; Part II, 3s. 6d. (38. 9d.) ; Part LIT, 35. 6d. (35. gd). 
Amending Leaflets have been published from time to time. A revised i edition 
of this work is in course of preparation : 
INFORMATION AS TO THE CONDITIONS AND COST OF LIVING IN THE 
COLONIAL EMPIRE 
‘The second Edition was issued in 1935 as Colonial No. 101, 38. (38. 3d.). A revised 
edition is in course of preparation 
REGULATIONS FOR HIS MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE 
Part I—Public Officers [Colonial No. 88-1) 9d. (104) 
Part Il —Public Business [Colonial No. 88-2] rs. 3d. (18. 44.) 
THE COLONIAL ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE LIST 
(Including the Special Regulations by the Secretary of State for the Colonies for the 
Colonial Administrative Service, and a Schedule of Offices) 
Second Edition, rst March, 1936 [Colonial No. 114] 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.) 


THE COLONIAL MEDICAL SERVICE LIST 


(Including the Special Regulations by the Secretary of State for the Colonies for the 
Colonial Medical Service, and a Schedule of Offices as at 31st March, 1936) 


First Edition, 1936 [Colonial No. 115] 18. (1s. 14.) 
THE COLONIAL LEGAL SERVICE LIST 
_ (Including the Special Regulations by the Secretary of State for the Colonies for the 
Colonial Legal Service, and a Schedule of Offices as at rst June, 1936) 
Second Edition, 19 36 [Colonial No. 120] gd. {104.) 
THE COLONIAL FOREST SERVICE LIST 
(Including the Special Regulations by the Secretary of State for the Colonies for the 
Colonial Forest Service, and a Schedule of Offices) 
First Edition, 1936 [Colonial No. 122] 6d. (74.) 


THE COLONIAL AGRICULTURAL SERVICE LIST 


THE COLONIAL POLICE SERVICE LIST 


‘These Lists are in course of preparation. The Lists will include the Special Regulations 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies for the respective Services, and Schedules 
of Offices 

EMPIRE SURVEY 

Report of the Proceedings of the Conference of Empire Survey Officers, 1935. 

The Conference was mainly occupied with questions related to trignometrical and 

topographical surveying. It also discussed the various aspects of air survey work with 
particular reference to acrial photography and the production of charts and maps 

_ [Colonial No. 11] Lr (£t os. 64.) 

PENSIONS TO WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF OFFICERS IN THE COLONIAL 

SERVICE, AND COLONIAL PROVIDENT FUNDS 
Reports of Committee [Cmd. 5219] 1s. (1s. 1d.) 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage 





Obtainable from 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON, W.C.2: Adastral House, Kingsway 

EDINBURGH 2: 120, George Street MANCHESTER 1: 26, York Street 

CARDIFF: 1, St. Andrew's Crescent BELFAST; 80, Chichester Street 
or through any bookseller 





Continued jon page 3 of court 





COLONIAL REPORTS—ANNUAL 


No. 1776 


Annual Report on the Social and Economic 
Progress of the People of 


NYASALAND, 1935 


(For Report for 1933 see No. 1665 (price 2s. od.) and for 
Report for 1934 see No. 1739 (price 2s. 6d.)) 





Crown Copyright Reserved 





mn LONDON 
INTED AND PUBLISHED BY HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
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I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


Geography. 
The territory comprised in the Nyasaland Protectorate is a strip | 

of land about 520 miles in length and varying from 50 to 100 miles 

in width. It lies approximately between 9° 45’ and 17° 16’ south 
latitude and 33° and 36° east longitude. The area is roughly 
40,000 square miles, or about one-third the area of the British 
Isles. The most southerly portion of the Protectorate is about 
130 miles from the sea as the crow flies. 
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The Protectorate falls naturally into two divisions 


(1) consisting of the western shore of Lake Nyasa, with the 
high tablelands separating it from the basin of the Luangwa 
River in Northern Rhodesia, and 


(2) the region between the watershed of the Zambesi River 
and the Shire River on the west and the Lakes Chiuta and 
Chilwa and the Ruo River, an affluent of the Shire, on the 
east, including the mountain systems of the Shire Highlands 
and Mlanje and a small portion, also mountainous, of the south- 
eastern coast of Lake Nyasa. 


lake Nyasa, the third largest lake in Africa, is a deep basin 
360 miles long and 10 to 50 miles wide, lying at an altitude of 
1,555 ft. above the sea. Its greatest depth is 386 fathoms. 


The chief towns are Blantyre, with about 300 European in- 
habitants, Limbe, near Blantyre, and Zomba, the seat of the 
Government. 


Climate. 


The climate of Nyasaland in its essential features is similar to 
that of the rest of Eastern Africa within the tropics. 


The climate is necessarily diversiform in various districts, owing 
to variations in latitude, altitude, and general configuration of the 
terrain, presence or absence of rivers, forests, etc., but, as a large 
proportion of the Protectorate lies at an altitude of 3,000 ft. or 
more, the heat is not generally excessive. The monsoon com- 
mences to blow strongly in September, in conjunction with the 
sun’s increase in southerly declination, and the first rains may be 
expected any time after mid-October. From their commencement 
to the end of December it is usual to experience violent thunder- 
storms and heavy precipitations in a few hours, followed by an 
interval varying from one to 15 or 20 days of considerable heat. 
With the return of the sun from its southern limit of declination, 
the thunderstorms diminish in intensity and frequency, and are re- 
placed by steady rain—January, February, and March being usually 
the wettest months as regards duration of rainfall as well as actual 
amount, After March the frequency and intensity of the rainfall 
diminishes rapidly, and from May to September the climate is 
comparatively cool and dry. _ 

History. 

Very little is known of the history of the region now called 
Nyasaland before the middle of the past century. Jasper Bocarro, 
a Portuguese, is said to have been the first European to visit 
Nyasaland ; he appears to have travelled, early in the 17th century, 
ftom the Zambesi to the junction of the Ruo and Shire Rivers 
and thence via the Shire Highlands and the Lujenda River to the 
Coast at Mikandani. 
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The real history of Nyasaland begins with the advent of Dr. 
Livingstone, who, after experiencing considerable difficulty in - 
ascending the River Shire, discovered Lakes Chilwa and Pama- © 
lombe, and on 16th September, 1859, reached the southern shore ' 
of Lake Nyasa. Livingstone was closely followed by a Mission ’ 
under Bishop Mackenzie, sent out by the Universities of Oxford - 
and Cambridge. The Mission settled in the Shire Highlands, but 
on account of loss of its members by sickness and otherwise, it 
withdrew in 1862. It was subsequently re-established in 1881 on ; 
Lake Nyasa, with headquarters on the island of Likoma, wher ; 
it still remains. 

In 1874, the Livingstonia Mission, named in honour of the great * 
explorer, was founded by the Free Church of Scotland. They 
were joined in 1876 by the pioneers of the Church of Scotland 
Mission, who chose the site of the present town of Blantyre and 
established themselves in the Shire Highlands, while the Free 
Church applied itself to the evangelization of the inhabitants of 
the shores of Lake Nyasa. . 

The Missions were followed by the African Lakes Corporation. ' 
and in 1883 Captain Foote, R.N., was appointed first British 
Consul for the territories north of the Zambesi, to reside at Blantyre. 


A serious danger had arisen in connexion with Arab slave traders" 
who had settled at the north end of Lake Nyasa. At the time of 
Livingstone’s first visit he found the Arabs established in a few 
places on what is now the Portuguese shore of the Lake and at 
Kota Kota on the west side. Arab caravans, trading with the 
tribes in and beyond the valley of the Luangwa, were in the habit 
of crossing the Lake on their way to and from the sea coast. 
Opposition of the new settlers to the slave trade carried on by 
Arab coastmen and natives alike resulted in a conflict with the 
Arab traders under Mlozi, settled at the north end of Lake Nyasa. 
which spread to the Yao Chiefs, who were under their influence. 

In the summer of 1889, the late Mr. Johnston (afterwards Sir 
H. H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B.), arrived at Mozambique as 
His Britannic Majesty’s Consul and proceeded to travel in the 
interior to enquire into the troubles with the Arabs. 

Treaties having been concluded with the remaining Makoiolo 
Chiefs and with the Yaos around Blantyre, Mr. Johnston proceeded 
up Lake Nyasa, leaving Mr. John Buchanan, Acting Consul, in 
charge, who, after the first encounter between Major Serpa Pinto 
and Mlauri, a powerful Makololo Chief, proclaimed on 
21st September, 1889, a British Protectorate over the Shire 
districts. 

In 1891, an Anglo-Portuguese Convention ratified the work of 
Mr. Johnston, Mr. Sharpe (later Sir A. Sharpe, K.C.M.G., C.B.), 
and other pioneers of British Central Africa, and in the following 
spring a British Protectorate over the countries adjoining Lake 
Nyasa was proclaimed. The Protectorate of Nyasaland, under the 
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‘ administration of a Commissioner, was confined to the regions 
adjoining the Shire and Lake Nyasa, the remainder of the territory 
under British influence north of the Zambesi being placed, subject 

: to certain conditions, under the British South Africa Company. 


On 22nd February, 1893, the name of the Protectorate was 
changed to ‘‘ The British Central Africa Protectorate ’’, but the 
old name “‘ Nyasaland Protectorate ’’ was revived in October, 1907, 
by the Order in Council which amended the Constitution. 


T..—GOVERNMENT. 


The Central Government. 


The Protectorate is administered by the Governor, assisted by 
an Executive Council composed of the Chief Secretary, Treasurer, 
Attorney-General, and Senior Provincial Commissioner. The laws 
uf the Protectorate are made by the Governor, with the advice 
ind consent of the Legislative Council constituted by the Nyasa- 
land Order in Council, 1907. The Legislative Council consists of 
the Governor and four official members, namely, the members of 
the Executive Council, and four unofficial members. The unofficial 
members who are nominated by the Governor without regard to 
any specific representation, are selected as being those most likely 
to be of assistance to the Governor in the exercise of his respon- 
sibilities, and hold office for a period of three years. There is at 
Present mo native member of the Council, but this is not to say 
that the large body of natives is altogether unrepresented. In 
addition to indirect representation by at least one of the unofficial 
wnembers., who for many years has been selected from one of the 
Misionary Societies, their interests are directly in the hands of 


the Senior Provincial Commissioner, the Chief Secretary, and the 
Governor himself, 


Departments of Government. 


The principal departments of Government whose headquarters 
we in Zomba are those dealing with Finance, Legal, Medical and 
es: Services, Agriculture, Public Works, Education, Police, 
Poe and Lunatic Asylum, Geological Survey, Veterinary, 
ha Mechanical Transport, and Posts and Telegraphs. The 
High Court and Lands Office, including Surveys and Mines, are 


Tees and the headquarters of the Customs Department is at 


Provincial Administration. 


tative purposes the Protectorate is divided into two 
, each of which is in charge of a Provincial Commissioner 
le to the Governor for the administration of his province. 


For administ 
Provinces 
Tesponsib) 
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The provinces are divided into districts in charge of District Com- 
missioners responsible to the Provincial Commissioner. The pro- 
vinces of the Protectorate are as follows :— 





Southern | Lower Shire, Chikwawa, 12,336 773,348 | Blantyre. 
Central Shire, Cholo, 
Mianje, Blantyre, Chirad- i 
zulu, Zomba, Upper 
Shire, South Nyasa. 

Northern | Ncheu, Dedza, Fort Man- 25,260 829,929 | Lilongwe. 
ning, Lilongwe, Dowa, 
Kota Kota, Kasungu, 
Mzimba, West Nyasa, 
North Nyasa. 











III.—POPULATION. 


Nyasaland has a population of 1,781 Europeans, 1,400 Asiatics, 
and 1,600,076 natives, divided between the two provinces in the 
following proportions :— 


Europeans. Asiatics. Natives. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 
Southern Province 771 604 953 247 371,748 399,003 
Northern Province 243 163 184 16 378,797 450,526 


The following table records the births and deaths of Europeans 
and Asiatics during the past three years :— 


1983. 1934. 1935. 
Births. Deaths. Births. Deaths, Births. Deaths. 
Europeans ove 46 14 40 18 44 11 
Asiatics... a 46 8 48 16 63 16 


Although Europeans are resident in every district of the Pro- 
tectorate, 76 per cent. of the European population is centred in 
the following five districts :— 


Blantyre as aed oH oo ar 674 
Zomba... oe ord ar oes ene 282 
Cholo ... ae ies AS Bs on 169 
Mlanje... See ae aa es tee 119 
Lilongwe ate see a se tee 114 


The native population is also very unevenly distributed. For 
instance, in the Southern Province the number of persons to the 
square mile varies from 557 on fertile land near the townships to 
13-9 in the arid areas of the Shire Valley away from the river. 
In the Northern Province the density varies from 174-6 in the 


‘Dowa district to 6-8 in the Kasungu district. 
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Marriages.—There were 19 marriages registered under the 
British Central Africa Marriage Ordinance No. 3 of 1902 during 
the year as compared with 18 in the preceding year. In 16 cases 
the contracting parties were Europeans, in two cases Asiatics and 
in one case half-castes. 


Under the Native Marriage (Christian Rites) Registration 
‘rdinance, 1923, 2,797 marriages were celebrated compared with 
17 in the preceding year. 


IV.— HEALTH. 


The medical staff consists of a Director of Medical Services, 
a Senior Health Officer, a Senior Medical Officer, a Pathologist, 
1 Medical Entomologist, and 14 Medical Officers; the nursing per- 
»nnel comprises a Matron, and 10 Nursing Sisters. 


In addition to the European Officers, there are nine Sub-Assist- 
unt Surgeons, 12 African Hospital Assistants, and 182 African 
Dispensers. 


Two European Sanitary Superintendents, 16 African Sanitary 
Inspectors, 44 Vaccinators, and a varying number of sanitary 
labourers are employed chiefly in the Townships of Zomba, 
Blantyre and Limbe. 


The European Community. 


The majority of Europeans live in the healthy highlands, and 
thi, fact, and the influence of space, sunlight, and the precautions 
«hich every intelligent person normally takes in the tropics, com- 
tine to produce a healthy community. 


Medical attention to Europeans and hospital accommodation 
for them is provided chiefly by Government, but in part also by 
ome of the Missions whose staffs include doctors who practise 
rvately. There are Government hospitals at Zomba and Blantyre, 
vhich admit both official and non-official Europeans, the patients 
at Blantyre being chiefly non-officials. 

Hospital admissions during 1935 numbered 178, of which 63 
wre at Zomba, and 115 at Blantyre. The most frequent causes 
«admission were malaria (25), amoebic dysentery (25), and con- 
frements (18). Out-patients numbered 396 at Zomba and 283 at 
Blantyre. 


The Asiatic Community. 


Government subsidizes a ward for the treatment of Asiatics at 
the Church of Scotland Mission, Blantyre, and in most of the 
Native hospitals throughout the country it is possible to provide 
some accommodation for Asiatics. 


The Asiatic community has also contributed towards the cost 
of accommodation at other Mission hospitals in the Protectorate. 
38561 A3 
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The African Community. 


Phere are 15 Native hospitals in the country, one of 100 beds. 
six of 50, and eight of 30. Three of the larger dispensaries have 
small wards attached to which patients are admitted. The total 
number of cases treated at the hospitals and main dispensaries 
during 1935 was :— 


New inpatients... een ook oe 10,052 
Outpatients is ass eon «121,442 


In addition to the hospitals there are 94 rural dispensaries dis- 
tributed throughout the country, inclusive of those with wards 
attached. Most of them are well constructed buildings of brick 
and iron, but there are still a number of temporary wattle-and- 


daub buildings. More dispensaries are badly needed in some of the 
districts. 


The rural dispensaries during 1935 treated 315,465 new cases, ~ 


192,684 males, and 122,781 females. 


Sn a A, a ln il 


The total number of cases treated at Government hospitals and | 


dispensaries is a formidable one, but roughly 70 per cent. of the total 
is dealt with at the dispensaries, which treat only minor ailments. 
The majority of the natives suffer from either schistosomiasis. 
ankylostomiasis, or malaria, and sometimes from all three, but 
comparatively seldom receive any in-patient treatment, because the 
hospital of any particular district serves for the most part the popu- 
lation in its immediate vicinity only, and the rural dispensers have 
insufficient knowledge either to diagnose or properly treat these 
complaints. 


Though the standard of knowledge and ability of the rural dis- 
pensers is slowly improving, efficient diagnosis and treatment of the 
three diseases named can alone have but little effect on the incidence 
of these diseases: it is education in the elements of hygiene and 
sanitation that the native needs, not doses of medicine. 


There are encouraging signs that Native Authorities are taking a 
real and effective interest in village sanitation: many of them have 
made great improvements in the villages under their control and 
welcome the efforts that are being made to instruct the villagers in 
the elements of hygiene and sanitation. 


VENEREAL DISEASES. 


These are not very prevalent in Nyasaland. They exist chiefly ip 
the larger towns and in districts from which the principal supplies 
of emigrant labour are drawn. No special clinics have as yet been 
established. 


Some years ago special V.D. hospitals were started, but it was 
found that the natives avoided them and that fewer cases of 
venereal diseases were being seen. It was then decided to treat 
these diseases in the general hospitals. In Zomba they are treated 


ame + ase =o 
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at the general hospital but in separate wards, and it is pleasing 
ty note that increasing confidence is being shown in HKuropean 
methods of treatment. 


WoMEN AND CHILD-WELFARE WORK. 


The buildings for three woman and child-welfare clinics have 
now been completed. This work is confined chiefly to the Missions 
with the exception of the clinic at the ‘‘ Jeanes ’’ Training Centre, 
where not only is woman and child-welfare carried on, but also 
training of women in housewifery, handicrafts, first-aid, sewing, 
ete. (See also under Chapter IX.) 


LEPROSY. 


The treatment of leprosy is carried on at 12 leper clinics adminis- 
tered by the various Missions. The average number per quarter 
under treatment as in-patients during the year was 684. New cases 
admitted for treatment numbered 209 (139 males, 70 females). 
Alarge majority of the cases are in an advanced stage of the disease 
when they come for treatment, and so offer but small chance of a 
cure. The clinics, however, do relieve a considerable amount of 
suffering which would otherwise go unattended and they go far to 
prevent infection of the next generation. 


Mission MepicaL WoRK. 


The Missions have between them 26 hospitals at which general 
medical work is carried on and, as indicated above, they are also 
chiefly concerned with the treatment of leprosy, and with woman 
and child-welfare work, for both of which they receive subsidies 
from Government. The Church of Scotland Mission at Blantyre 
provides a course of training for African Hospital Assistants, and the 
majority of Assistants in Government employment are obtained 
from this source. 


Lunatic ASYLUM. 


There is one lunatic asylum in the Protectorate and this is situated 
at Zomba. The European staff consists of one Superintendent and 
one Deputy Superintendent. These officers are at the same time 
frison officers also. The African staff includes both male and 
female attendants. The Chief Inspector of Prisons is also the Chief 
Inspector of the Asylum. 


There is accommodation for two European, one Asiatic and 68 
African males. ‘The African male accommodation consists of 58 
single cells and one association ward, the last-mentioned being 
capable of holding ten inmates. In addition there is one observa- 
ton ward with nine single rooms and a hospital providing ten beds. 
‘The female section, which is entirely separate, has 20 single rooms. 


During 1935 there were six new male admissions, all being 
Africans. These comprised one criminal, two ‘‘ detained during 
the Governor’s pleasure ’’, and three alleged lunatics. During the 

38561 Ad 
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previous year there were 15 African males and one African female 
admitted. 

Two lunatics (one a criminal lunatic) who had escaped during 
1934 were recaptured during the year. 

Three lunatics were released to the care of relatives during 1935. 

Two deaths occurred during the year. One died from general 
paralysis and one from amoebic dysentery. Both were non- 
criminals. 

In 1935 one lunatic escaped and was not recaptured. At the end 
of the year there remained in the asylum 75 African males and 14 
African females. The daily average strength for the year was 75-98 
African males and 14-00 African females, making a total average of 
89.98. This shows a decrease of 0-81 on the figures for 1934. 

The health of the inmates was outstandingly good. The daily 
average number in hospital was only 2-81 against 4-44 during the 
previous year. Inmates were weighed monthly whenever possible 
and 52-81 per cent. gained while 31-46 per cent. lost weight. The 
percentage indicating neither gain nor loss was 15-73. Inmates 
who are able to work are encouraged to do so within the precincts 
of the asylum. 

The value of labour performed and produce from gardens and 
plantations during the year amounted to £104 18s. 4d. 

Members of the staff of the Church of Scotland Mission, Zomba. 
held religious services for the male inmates and gave instructional 
talks to the females. 


Lunatics—District Prisons. 


In addition to the Central Asylum at Zomba, lunatics are from 
time to time admitted to district prisons for safe custody pending 
certification. During 1935 four criminal and 22 non-criminal 
alleged lunatics were so detained. Of these, three criminal and two 
non-criminal were duly certified and transferred to the Asylum 
while one criminal and 20 non-criminal were released. There 
were no such lunatics awaiting certification at the end of the year. 





Criminal or ‘‘ Detained 
during the Governor's Non-Criminal or 
Pleasure” Lunatics. Alleged Lunatics. 





Male. | Female.| Total. | Male. | Pema | Total. 











Remaining on 31.12.34 _— 1 1 1 — | 1 
Admitted during 1935... 3 _ 3 19 2 | 21 
Transferred to Criminal 
Lunatic Asylum 3 _ 3 2 _ 2 
Released during 1935 ... 1 _ 1 18 2 | 20 
| 


Remaining on 31.12.35... 
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V.—SANITATION AND HOUSING. 


Sanitation in Nyasaland is still very primitive though conditions 
inthe European townships have improved greatly in recent years. 
‘ In Zomba, thanks to assistance from the Colonial Development 
Fund, a scheme of water-flushed sewage is now nearing completion. 


European residences are usually brick bungalows of modest pro- 
portions, roofed by corrugated iron in the townships and by thatch 
on the plantations. Electric light is available in the townships 
of Blantyre, Limbe, and Zomba, and a pipe-borne supply of drink- 
ing water has been installed at Zomba, Blantyre and Lilongwe. 


As regards native housing, the large majority of Africans, even 
those living in close proximity to towns, occupy huts of the tradi- 
tonal grass or daub-and-wattle type, dark, damp, and dismal. 
Nevertheless it is now not uncommon to see a square daub-and- 
wattle or brick hut, divided into two or more rooms, and provided 
with window openings, or even with glazed windows. The edu- 
cated native does unquestionably appreciate a house constructed 
» with regard for light and ventilation, though usually not to the 
extent of building one at his own expense. 


The year 1934 saw the launching of an interesting experiment 
for the housing, in communal areas, of the native domestic servants 
uf European residents in townships. Hitherto it has been the 
custom for such servants and their families to live in the quarters 
provided for the purpose within the compounds of their employers. 
The consequent difficulties of sanitary control can be readily 
“ppreciated when it is realized that the average number of servants 
vonsists of not less than five, together with their wives and families. 


The Zomba ‘‘ Model Village ’’ scheme progressed steadily during 
1935, and by the end of the year some 100 huts were in occupation. 
The experiment is increasing in popularity with the native tenants 
snd it is hoped that by the end of 1936 it will be possible to accom- 
uodate at the village all those domestic servants, together with 
their families, who are employed in Zomba and whose homes are 
too far distant to admit a daily journey to their work. 


The village, which is situated at a pleasant site on the outskirts 
of the township, is provided with an electric light and water supply, 
Sports ground, etc., and should do much in course of time to 
‘mprove the general health of both the European and African com- 
‘nunities resident in Zomba. 

As regards the steps being taken to improve native housing 
fenerally, see paragraphs ‘‘ Advisory Bodies and Policy ’’ under 
Chapter VI Agriculture. 
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VI.—PRODUCTION. 


Agriculture. 


WEATHER CONDITIONS. 


Weather conditions during the 1934-35 season were good for crop 
growth in the more northerly areas, in the tea belts, and in the 
Lower River area. In other parts, abnormalities in the shape of a 
high rainfall over certain periods and a prolonged mid-season 
drought caused anxiety for a time, but the final results in areas 
below an elevation of 2,500 feet were fair. Early growth was 
retarded by low temperatures and lack of sunshine in parts, but 
the season for tobacco, cotton and tea cannot be said to have been 
inferior to the seasons of the past five years. On the other hand. 
it cannot be said to have been favourable to food crops in certain 
areas. Some parts suffered from the February-March drought while 
others had too much rain, and the situation was rendered worse 
by locust attacks which made necessary two or more plantings of 
food crops at the beginning of the season. 


The rainfall figures for the six wet and six dry months of the 
1934-35 season are given in the following table. 


Season 1934-35. 


Total 
rainfall Total 
1Nov., Normal rainfall Normal 
1934,to forsiz 1Mayto forsiz 
SOApril, wet $10ct., dry 
1985. months. 1985. months. 


Zone. Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. 


Port Herald se ow A 34-19 29-1 2-65 3-6 
Port Herald Experimental 36-63 28-8 2-64 3-2 
Station. 

Chikwawa ... ose sie 26-23 29-7 1-98 2-3 
Cholo ws eae ids B 55-28 48-8 8-00 8-1 
Makwasa .. es Boh 51-65 46-8 6-01 4-4 
Nsikisi ... ss ers 51-46 42-4 6-40 7-8 
Nehima_... ce ue 51-09 _ 8-07 = 

Mikundi’ ... ioe ee 56-02 — nr. _ 

Masambanjati_—... a nr. _ 10-43 — 

Mlanje dt eas ade Cc 67-19 66-6 10-55 14-5 
Chitakali ... one ans 79-05 65-5 16-62 12-1 
Thornwood sears ea 81-24 67-8 11-65 «11-6 
Ruo oes me eee 63-16 53-7 10-34 6-3 
Glenorchy ... aeé 26 63-55 56-2 11-26 10-1 
Sayama ww we 67-64 56-0 9-67. 10-5 
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Season 1934-35—(cont.). 


Total 
rainfall . Total Mat 
1Nov., Normal rainfall Normal 
1934,to for six 1Mayto forsix 
S0April, wet 810ct., dry 
1935. months. 1985. months. 


: Zone. Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches 
Lujeri ase os oo 80-17 76°3 13-65- 14:3 | 


Chisambo ... wie rr 82-04 — 16-13 

Nalipiri ... ns wi D 58-74 61-9 9-83 re oO. 
Blantyre ... So eee E 61-53 39-9 2-76 3-3 
Chingaluwe se ooa 47-42 42-8 4-52 3-3 
Nyambadwe or: aon 42-90 39-0 3-28 2-9 
Chiradzulu ees oe 45-24 40-0 nr. 2-5 
Nyungwe ... ao ea 34-50 _ +50 — 
Michiru_... fen aes F 33-07 35°3 “61 2-0: 
Namalanga a es G 25-11 29-9 2-94 1-0: 
Nasonia ... aes ose 46-03 36-9 5-42 1-9 
Zomba Experimental H 59-66 46-8 2-02 4-6 


Station. 
Likwenu ... ee 57-69 _ “81 





Police Headquarters és 54-22 41-9 2-73 1-8" 
Domasi_.... are 60-76 52-7 nr. _ 
Nankunda... we ave 70:04 _ 8-12 _ 
Malosa_... ose aes 59-06 _ nr. _ 
Mbidi ~ I 48-11 35-8 nr. 1-5 
Makwapala Experimental 51-92 34-0 1-11 1-5 
Station. 

Mwanza ... ts K 31-51 37-2 2-63 6 
Liwonde eee es L 36-88 31-7 +32 1-1 
Utale es mis ose 39-92 31-5 nr. 8 
Bilila re oe _ 33-68 28-0 +40 “7 
Mandimba ae - M 62-34 34-0 nr. 3 
Namwera ... Pere an 47-06 42-2 +86 3 
Chipunga ... ais ate 46-67 35-0 +82 “8 
Fort Johnston... ee ON 26-15 29°4 +24 1-2 
Monkey Bay oe wee 26-98 29-2 _ “9 
Malindi... te ie 39-37 _ 27 _ 
Golomoti ... is ee 33-74 29-5 nr. 1 
Neheu_... Raa od 36-61 37-0 61 9 
Mpamdzi ... Bae en 37-04 36-5 +75 +8 
Likuni... Sea ow 8 81-25 32-9 +85 1+5 
Chimvna ... Bie Sp 30-35 _— +13 _ 
Lilongwe ... ice ae 30-35 32-7 67 8 
Nathenje ... an eae 27-59 _ nr. _ 
Mpali oon wee aes 24-43 = nr. _ 
Dowa as oat oa 32-17 33-1 -49 “7 
Fort Manning ... aS 37-58 39-8 -60 2:5 
Domira Bay ose aw 0 28-37 31-0 30 1 
Dedza Vv 39-81 39°7 1-33 2:2 
Kasungu ... x 31-19 29-1 ner. 3 
Mzimba de 31-62 31-7 +22 2 
Kota Kota Sas a Y 38-44 48-2 1-80 2-0 
Chinteche re ae: Z 62-16 62-9 5°20 5-1 
Livingstonia ee wae 63-63 57-5 6-34 6-2 
Waa i es ae 26-11 32-5 nr. 1-2 
Karonga ... ee Cheer 36-41 52°38 1-51: 28° 
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Economic ConpIiTions. 
The amounts and local values of agricultural exports for 1935 


are set out below, and the figures for 1934 are given for comparison. ; 


1934. 1935. 
Amount. Value. Amount. Value. 
£ s ! 
Capsicums and chillies ... Ib. 41,398 517 47,869 598 
Coffee aa ase ae Cwt, 366-5 687 603-5 1,127 : 
Maize and maize flour ... Ib. 300,300 335 20,185 23 
Rice Pee Sk BORE 3,106 14 250 1 
Tobacco: 
dark-fired ...  ... ,, 9,744,154 365,406 8,704,948 254,019 | 
flue-cured ... .. y, «1,983,257 72,496 ~—‘1,020,107 29,981 . 
air-cured Fe pads 866,713 32,601 443,591 12,938 * 
Tease tse. Cle) seek 4,624,111 171,470 6,042,582 223,876 
Cotton (lint) eee ... tons 1,851-5 102,875 3,658-5 204,851 
Potatoes ... we vee Tb. 98,858 451 113,960 477 
Beeswax... wes yy 22,088 1,104 10,347 445 | 
Cotton seed ee «a. tons 2 6 1,183 2,366 . 
Fibre eee ie ae Tb. 435 2 355 1 
Rubber. sey 22,041 92 131,760 549 
Groundnuts aes «. tons 213-5 =1,068 20°5 103 
Strophanthus ... —... Ib. 9,610 1,441 9,646 964 


The most notable increases of exports during 1935 were in tea. 
cotton seed, and rubber. In the case of tea, the increase of a 
fraction over 30 per cent. was due to improved yields per acre, 
the restoration of prices to the 1934 level, and the coming into 
bearing of new acreages. Cotton production was_ practically 
doubled in 1935 and a further increase of production is anticipated 
in 1936. Iixport of cotton seed was made possible by improved 
home prices, while rubber tapping on Nyasaland’s only rubber 
estate was resumed in early 1935 after the rubber restriction 
scheme came into force. Cotton seed, however, was the only oil- 
seed which was exported in quantity. The year under review was, 
on the whole more favourable to exporters of groundnuts and soya 
beans for sale in Europe than 1934, but Nyasaland is not yet in 
a position to export these commodities on a large scale. 

The average prices paid for native tobacco were higher than in 
1934, especially in the Northern Province, but cotton prices re- 
mained low. Low prices are damaging to the economic position 
of a country when they cause decreased production, and on that 
account it is pleasing to be able to record not only the mainten- 
ance but an increase of cotton production. Unlike native dark 
tobacco, cotton is not exposed to the danger of production outpacing 
demand or consumption. The production of native dark tobacco 
continues to be controlled in amount according to market condi- 
tions, and the prices obtained by growers could not be said to be 
uneconomic from the native point of view. 
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Locosts. 


The climatic conditions of the 1934-5 breeding season were detri- 
mental to hopper development on the whole. In the Lower Shire 
district south of Port Herald hopper bands of considerable size 
moved from bush country into cultivated areas during February 
and did damage to cotton and food crops. On the other hand, areas 
in which eggs were laid produced no hoppers, in other areas no 
fying swarms developed from the hoppers, and the mortality 
caused by the fungus disease (Empusa grylli) was very much greater 
than in previous years. Flying swarms were therefore fewer than 
before and by the month of July were reported only from the 
higher altitudes. During the colder months in the middle of the 
year semi-solitary locusts were found under such conditions that 
it was concluded that dispersal of the swarm individuals took 
place on a greater scale than in previous years. The northerly 
movement from the Zambesi valley was repeated in August-October, 
and the first egg-laying was recorded in the Chikwawa district 
in mid-November. 


These notes refer to the red-winged locust (Nomadacris septem- 
fasciata). During 1935 only one record of the appearance of the 
migratory locust (locusta migratorioides) was made, the affected 
district being Upper Shire. 


Apvisory Bopiges aNnD Poticy. 


The Board of Agriculture did not meet during 1935, there being no 
business, but an important step was taken in the formation of a 
Native Welfare Committee the function of which is to advise 
Government on the co-ordination of the work and policies of those 
departments in whose hands lie the main responsibility for native 
development and general advancement and on matters bearing 
on native welfare in general. Administrative, medical, educa- 
tional, forestry and agricultural interests are represented on the 
committee, and the aim of its work is native betterment through 
the attainment of increased material prosperity and comfort. The 
end in view is thus the recognition of native desire for improved 
living and social conditions and of the need for assisting native 
life to make progress towards that end along the lines of better 
food, better hygiene, better housing, better animal husbandry and 
better avricultural methods. The present efforts of the departments 
concerned in the movement will be supplemented within a few 
years, it is hoped, by the work of native community workers who 
will be trained with their wives at the ‘‘ Jeanes’’ Training Centre 
in hygiene, sanitation, child welfare, care of cattle and use of 
their products, and in agricultural and forestry methods of proved 
value. Their small-holdings should be models of all they ought to 
be, and their houses, their children, their cattle and their gardens 
should be a demonstration of the possibility of putting their train- 
ing to the benefit of themselves and of the community. 
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As far as the Department of Agriculture is concerned, the need 
to increase the production of native economic or cash crops is 
recognized, but this need is regarded as a means to the end of 
improved agricultural methods, improved food, housing, sanitation 
and better animal husbandry, and not as an end in itself. The 
interests of the native producer of cotton and tobacco are caréd 
for inasmuch as the strains in cultivation are carefully selected, 
and, with the assistance of the Empire Cotton Growing Corpora- 
tion on the one hand and of the Native Tobacco Board on the other. 
every effort is made to ensure a pure seed supply. Cultivation 
and grading of the products are taught by the field staffs of the 
department and by the Native Tobacco Board, and their precepts 
are backed by demonstrations in the field, on experimental stations 
and in school gardens. Conditions of buying and selling of native 
cotton and tobacco are controlled by law, and care is taken to see 
that these products are marketed not only in the best condition 
but also under conditions which are fair to the growers. In the 
matter of amount of production, the Native Tobacco Board con- 
siders it an essential part of its policy to endeavour from year to 
year to suit the production of dark tobacco on Crown land to market 
requirements or consumption in the United Kingdom in order to 
avoid over production and a slump in prices. In the case of cotton, 
on the other hand, production may be increased. With regard to 
new crops, encouragement is being given to the growing of coffee 
and tung oil, the former on a restricted scale because of the un- 
certainty of the market and the latter on an expanding scale as 
seed becomes available. The department is prepared also to en- 
courage the growing and export of oilseeds and cereals if and when 
market conditions warrant it. 


In the encouragement of the above-named crops in native hands 
there is no clashing of interest between European and native except, 
perhaps, in the case of dark tobacco. It is said that the cheaper 
native dark tobacco has put the European direct producer (as 
opposed to the tenant producer) out of business, but, on the other 
hand, it can be said with truth that the native alone can produce 
dark tobacco as an economic proposition under prevailing market 
conditions. 


The aim of the experimental and demonstrational work of the 
department is in general to provide results on which propaganda 
work can be based. The work concerns particularly problems of 
cultivation, intercropping and time of planting, soil, conservations, 
soil treatment for maintenance of fertility with which is bound up 
the question of improved animal husbandry, seed selection, and the 
improvement and distribution of food and cash crop varieties. 
These lines of work are designed to lead towards a more permanent 
system of native agriculture and a better control and use of the 
land by placing in native hands tested methods and proved 
materials. 
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With regard to extension work, there is no agricultural teaching 
of the mass of the people as such. Reliance is placed instead on 
demonstrational work in native holdings, school gardens, special 
plots, and experimental stations. Such work is concerned with soil 
conservation, soil renovation, the better care of cattle and use of 
their products, and with methods of cultivation, and only methods 
which have been duly tried and tested are advocated. Courses of 
instruction are given to the native agricultural instructors of the 
department as opportunity offers in order to improve the value of 
their field work, and it is hoped that the work of the Department of 
Agriculture will be supplemented in a useful way by the com- 
munity workers who are being trained at the ‘‘ Jeanes ’’ Training 
Centre. On the other hand, the holdings of the community workers 
will be inspected by agricultural officers who will guide and advise 
the workers and use them as pioneers of improved methods, new 
crops and new varieties. 


The direction of the technical and experimental work (Zomba 
and Lilongwe stations) of the Native Tobacco Board is in the hands 
of the Director of Agriculture, so that continuity of aim and of 
policy is assured. Similarly, the officers of the Empire Cotton 
Growing Corporation whose work is primarily research in the culti- 
vation and breeding of cotton varieties keep in close touch with the 
department, and the experimental stations of the department are 
used to duplicate experiments initiated at the Domira Bay station 
of the Corporation and to make trials of new varieties obtained in 
the course of selection and breeding. As the chief cotton authority 
in the country, the Cotton Specialist of the Corporation advises the 
Department of Agriculture regarding the multiplication and bulk- 
ing of seed supplies for the cotton industry. 


The relation between the work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and a possible co-operative movement in Nyasaland may be 
Mentioned. It is held that, transport problems being what they 
are in Nyasaland, the only prospect of the increase of production of 
certain native crops in certain areas, e.g., groundnuts in the 
northern districts and rice on the lake shore, is to be found in co- 
Operative collection and marketing (locally or abroad) of the crops. 


Corton. 


The 1935 season was marked by a large increase of Crown-land 
Production which was the result of propaganda in favour of the 
crop, the establishment of new seed depots and markets, and 
Increased care in cultivation, the last of which was made possible 
by adding the efforts of agricultural supervisors to those of the 
agricultural officers and by increasing the numbers of native 
instructors. In the Lower River the crop amounted to 6,485 tons 
of seed cotton, an increase of 31 per cent. over the 1934 figure. 
In the central area of the Southern Province, the production was 
1,429 tons as against 253 tons in the previous year, while in the 
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area between northern Ncheu and Kota Kota production jumped 
from 175 to 1,774 tons of seed cotton. The production of cotton 
on Crown land, inclusive of 49 tons in North Nyasa, was thus 
9,737 tons. Private estates accounted for 1,500 tons, and the total 
for the country was therefore 11,237 tons, a figure which compares 
well with the 5,377 tons of 1934. Export amounted to 20,485 bales; 
the 1934 figure was approximately 10,000 bales. 

The average price for No. 1 grade was 1-102d., for No. 2 it was 
0-539d.,and for No. 3,0-37d. It isestimated that the sum of £89,555 
was paid to Crown-land growers and that of that sum £80,066 was 
paid for No. 1 grade. The production factor per pound of seed issued 
was 7-4 in the Lower River, 6-3 in the central part of the Southern 
Province and 11-5 in the area of the Corporation. The cotton work 
consisted of a combined spacing and time-of-planting trial, the 
collection of data on stainer infestations and a repetition of a cotton 
strain trial at the Dimba sub-station. With regard to time of 
planting, results of this particular season showed that late 
December planting gave better results than mid-February and early 
March. The results may be regarded as in favour of early, i.e.. 
December, planting, but in the meantime they are as good an argu- 
ment for January sowing. At Makwapala, the work on mixed crop- 
ping showed that cotton mixed with maize was successful when 
the cotton was planted a month earlier than the maize but failed 
when the planting times were reversed. The failure was not 
entirely due to the presence of the maize, and it cannot yet be 
asserted that mixed cropping of cotton and maize has or has not 
been proved to be a bad or a good practice, although on the Lower 
River and elsewhere the mixing 1s done without apparent harm 
to either crop. In northern Kota Kota fortnightly sowings of 
cotton were made at seven villages in order to test the suitability 
of the area for cotton. The earlier plantings were destroyed by 
locusts and the later plantings were affected by drought. In addi- 
tion, adequate supervision of the experiments was impossible, but. 
even when these facts are taken into consideration, it must be 
doubted whether the light and sandy soil of the area is suited to 
cotton and whether the few patches of heavier soil are not so isolated 
as to put them beyond serious attention. 


Toxacco. 

In the Northern Province the season, judged by the yield and 
quality obtained, was in no way inferior to previous seasons, despite 
a five weeks’ drought towards the end of the growing season which 
caused some anxiety. A good crop was harvested, and the experi- 
ence of 1935 will be kept in mind when similar conditions arise i 
the future. The contention that a dry February is preferable t 
a month of rainfall was well upheld. Weather conditions in the 
Southern Province tobacco areas were detrimental to a good crop. 
and leaf of good body and texture was harvested only in parts of 
the Palombe valley and southern Zomba. 
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The average amounts produced per grower on Crown land were 
210 Ib. in the Northern Province and 206 lb. in the Southern Pro- 
vince. The numbers of registered Crown-land growers were respec- 
tively 29,227 and 6,729, these figures representing decreases of 
24-1 and 23-4 per cent. in comparison with the 1934 figure. The 
amounts of dark tobacco purchased from native Crown-land and 
private-estate growers are given under provinces in the following 
table. 





Northern Province. Southern Province. 
lb. Ib. 
Crown land Seu Sa 6,123,409 1,383,723 
Private estates... 386 1,789,923 994,505 
7,913,332 2,378,228 








The total figure for the dark tobacco crop produced by native 
growers was thus 10,291,560 lb. The corresponding figure for 1934 
was 11,320,717 lb. 


European tobacco occupied 6,144 acres as compared with 8,350 
acres in 1934, while production totalled 2,112,096 lb. as against 
3.505,136 Ib. in 1934. The total was made up of 1,492,400 Ib. flue- 
cured, 122,304 Ib. air-cured, and 497,392 lb. dark-fired leaf. The 
state of the industry was such that Government found it expedient 
to give advances to planters, after the 1935 season and in preparation 
for the 1936 season, to enable them to prepare their nurseries, and 
it taay therefore be concluded that the 1935 season was not finan- 
cially favourable to European growers. Their plight has been 
recognized, and during the year under review much time was spent 
by Government and the Nyasaland Tobacco Association in the con- 
sideration of legislation which, by control of the industry, might 
enable the marketing of flue-cured tobacco surplus to local require- 
ments to be done with advantage to the grower. Legislation was 
passed early in 1936, and it is hoped that the pool for surplus leaf 
which will be created under the Ordinance will result in the finding 
of new outlets for flue-cured tobacco. It is also hoped that en- 
couragement will be got from the report of the Imperial Economic 
Committee which is conducting an enquiry into the marketing of 
Empire tobacco. 


At the end of 1935 stocks of Nyasaland tobacco stood at 
29,817,324 Ib., a 2y;,years’ supply on the usual basis. Consumption 
of Nyasa tobacco in 1935 amounted to 12,525,115 lb., an increase 
of 1.647 lb. over 1934 and 28-2 per cent. of all Empire growths. 
The latter figure compares with 30-2 per cent. for 1934. The 
1935 exports of tobacco totalled 10,168,641 lb. as against 12,544,124 
lb. in 1934, and there was an excess in deliveries over imports into 
the United Kingdom of 2,404,998 Ib. It is thus apparent that the 
point of production of both bright and dark tobacco was on the 
safe side and that stocks are likely to be reduced in 1936. 
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Tra. 

The tea industry continued to expand towards its limit of 17,700 
acres under the restriction scheme. The acreage planted during 
1935 was 654, and the total at the end of the year was 16,054 acres 
of which 8,580 acres were in Mlanje and 7,474 acres in Cholo. 
Production of tea rose from 4,449,312 lb. in 1934 to 5,730,704 Ib. 
in 1935, while exports, as already noted, increased by 30 per cent. 
Final allocations of new acreages for planting were given in 1935, 
and the industry is now busily engaged in consolidating its position 
in view of the approach of the end of the present five-year period 
of restriction in March, 1988. 

Assistance was given to the industry in the investigation of the 
problem of poor fermentation of leaf from certain soils in the 
high-rainfall belt of Mlanje, but the difficulties have not yet been 
overcome. Experimental work on erosion and its control, fertilizing, 
pruning methods and degrees of plucking was continued, and results 
of investigation of tea seed storage, the causes of bent and twisted 
tap-roots, and the common method of planting out one and a-half 
year-old stumps were communicated to the industry and have subse- 
quently been published in the form of a bulletin. 


NatTivE Foop Crops. 


Maize, the staple food crop of the country, was normal! in yield 
in the Lower River area, with the exception of the district south 
of Port Herald, but was below the average in the remainder of the 
Southern Province and in parts of the Northern Province. The 
causes of shortage were locusts and drought. Millets did not suffer 
to the same extent. Beans and groundnuts were disappointing on 
the whole and floods and locusts combined to reduce the rice crop. 
On the other hand, root crops, particularly sweet potatoes, were very 
good and provided a means of tiding over periods of shortage of 
cereals. Rosette disease of groundnuts was common, and control 
measures in the form of closer spacing and destruction of off-season 
plants are being advocated. At Port Herald experiments in the 
control of rosette disease from the point of view of planting-dates 
and spacing are in progress, while experimental work on time of 
planting of groundnuts showed that earlier plantings gave better 
results that later. 

In the case of sorghum, borer and fungus control trials with 
regard to planting-dates and applications of compost gave greater 
yields from the later plantings but showed no result from smaller 
or larger amounts of compost. Good results, however, have been 
obtained at Port Herald from a two-course rotation in which a short- 
aged millet with cotton in one year and a short-aged millet followed 
by Vigna or Dolichos in the next year are used. This rotation is 
suitable for native use, and attention is now being given to the 
harvesting of the pulse crop as opposed to using it as a green manure. 
In mixed cropping cotton and gram are promising, but cotton and 
groundnuts are not satisfactory. 
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The Port Herald station distributed North Nyasa varieties of 
rice and a large amount of seed of a short-aged bulrush millet 
originally obtained from Transvaal. The latter is now well estab- 
lished in the Port Herald area. 


At Makwapala, the yields in mixed cropping and food crop trials 
were poor. Maize and sorghum did well together, but cotton and 
sorshum are to be discouraged. Cotton was smothered by pigeon 
pea unless the stand was very thin. On the other hand, bulrush 
millet yielded well among pigeon pea. A collection of local 
varieties of cassava has been made for purposes of study of yields 
and observation of their behaviour. 


An attempt to introduce pigeon pea as a rotation crop on the 
lake-shore plain of the Dedza district is taking the form of demon- 
strations in school gardens. The soil of the plain is fertile on the 
whole, but a legume is required for the cotton gardens which con- 
sist of the poorer rather than the better soils. 


In Dedza and Ncheu 60 well sites were selected for attention in 
1936. The sites were purposely confined to good soil in order to 
restrict shifting cultivation and deforestation and to draw natives 
to the plain from the neighbouring hills where erosion and the 
dificulty of maintaining fertility are more marked than on the plain. 


Ridge-terracing of native gardens was done in the Kasakula hills 
of Kota Kota, and good progress in the same direction has been 
made in the Lilongwe tobacco district, a total of 1,699 acres having 
been bunded. In Chiradzulu, a hilly district, a block of native 
gardens covering 170 acres was selected for a demonstration of 
terracing. With assistance, the owners have terraced 150 acres. 
and interest in the demonstration has led to 160 applications for 
help in the laying out of ridges and to requests from two Native 
Authorities for demonstrational blocks on their own land. The 
work was done voluntarily, and it has been extended into the 
Mlanje district. In the Lower River, an advance has been made in 
popularizing planting in lines. 

It is realized that these measures of soil conservation must be 
accompanied by measures designed to improve and maintain soil 
fertility if steady progress is to be made towards the ultimate end 
of substituting a permanent for a shifting system of cultivation. 
Much propaganda work was therefore done in 1935 in favour of 
mproved cattle management, use of cattle manure and the making 
and use of compost. At Makwapala attempts were made to find a 
simpler method of compost making than the Indore method, and, 
though they have been successful, the making requires a longer 
ime than the Indore method and the product has still to be tested 
in the field. Cattle manuring of tobacco fields in the Northern 
Province has been greatly extended in practice, and results en- 
courage the view that the educative work that has been done in the 
Past year or two is now having effect. Plans are therefore being 
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made for a large extension of terracing work in native gardens in 
1936 and for further demonstrations of improved cattle manage- 
ment and control of soil erosion. 


OTHER CROPS. 


It has been mentioned that production of rubber has been 
resumed, and towards the end of the year under review there was 
talk of the re-opening of sisal estates. The latter have been closed 
down for the past few years owing to low prices, and a rising 
market has naturally turned attention to a product which was at 
one time exported in quantity. 

In the Henga valley, 1,000 coffee seedlings, and in the Misuku 
hills in North Nyasa, 2,500 seedlings, were distributed to native 
growers. The demonstration plots at Nchena-chena have served 
a useful purpose and have been a source of interest. In Cholo the 
state of the native coffee gardens is good. They number 73 and all 
are terraced. As far as early growth is concerned, the industry 
has made a promising start, but, in view of the state of the market 
and of the doubt that may be expressed regarding the general 
suitability of Nyasaland for coffee growing, particularly when the 
long dry season is borne in mind, rapid expansion of the industry 
cannot be recommended. 


The European acreage under tung oil increased from 184 acres in 
1934 to 341 acres in 1935, a fact which shows an increased interest 
in the crop. A beginning was made in the distribution of plants 
(Aleurites montana) to natives in the vicinity of headquarters so 
that the progress of the plants might be kept under easy observa- 
tion. On the whole, it may be said that tung oil promises well in 
Nyasaland, and it is hoped that in it the country will find an 
alternative crop of value. 


Forestry. 
STATE FORESTS. 


Seven new forest reserves aggregating 204 square miles, were 
constituted during the year in the Northern Province for protection 
purposes, and a reserve of the Southern Province was reproclaimed 
after alteration of its boundaries. The forest reserves now number 
48 with an approximate total area of 2,621 square miles, which is 
equivalent to 7 per cent. of the land area of the Protectorate. 

All reserves were protected and their boundaries maintained. 
Complete protection from fire was effected in the few reserves 
under intensive management, and in the remainder controlled bura- 
ing of grass was carried out early in the dry season. As a result 
of this policy marked improvement of the growing stocks becomes 
increasingly evident. Various forest reconnaissances were under- 
taken and a stock survey was initiated in Mua Jivulezi reserve. 
Departmental exploitation was continued in various reserves under 
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intensive management, and there were ample stocks of seasoned 
cypress timber in hand to meet all local demands. The planting of 
exploited areas was carried out where required. 


The local demand for building timber remained about the same 
as in the previous year, but there was a noticeable increase of 
interest in the use of hogsheads and boxes for exporting tobacco. 
Endeavours were made to meet this growing demand by advocating 
timbers derived from thinnings of cypress plantations. The demand 
for furniture timber showed a further decline and consequently the 
small native sawing industry remained depressed in spite of a 
special reduction of the scheduled rate of royalty on mbawa timber 
(Khaya nyasica). There was a further falling off in the industrial 
demand for firewood although there was a considerable increase in 
sales to township natives, which were made from reserves and 
plantations at very low rates. 


CoMMUNAL FORESTS. 


The village forest scheme continued to progress and 348 new 
areas, with an approximate acreage of 15,725, were demarcated and 
allocated to villages. At the end of the year the total number of 
registered areas was 3,196, with an approximate acreage of 172,746. 


Maintenance of registered areas is very satisfactory in all locali- 
ties where they are an obvious necessity, and divisional forest officers 
and district native foresters devoted a considerable amount of time to 
instruction in the management of areas, particularly in early con- 
trolled burning, thinning and judicious felling. Demonstrations 
were given at suitable centres and in selected village forest areas. 
Thinning operations are now becoming necessary in a steadily in- 
creasing number of areas. In several parts of the Southern Province 
pes allocations of areas will not be possible owing to shortage 
of land, 


STREAM BANKS AND HILL SLOPES. 


Increased efforts were made by the district forest staffs to enforce 
the law relating to stream bank protection, and the Native Courts 
generally dealt satisfactorily with the cases of infringement brought 
before them. The prohibition of cultivation on specific steep hill 
slopes was extended in the Northern Province and this policy gener- 
ally received support from Native Authorities. There were several 
instances of Chiefs having issued orders of this kind under their 
own authority. No progress in hill slope protection was made in 
the Southern Province, where in many parts over-crowding is so 
prevalent. 


EXPERIMENTS AND RESEARCH. 


Observations and experiments in silviculture were continued with 
particular regard to natural regeneration, sowing and planting, 
Tesistance of species to fire, rate of growth, time and degree of 
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thinnings. In the trials of exotic species special attention was given 
to various species of pines which have shown promise since inocula- 
tion of soils with mycorrhiza was commenced. 


The collection of vegetation and soil notes in ecological study has 
been continued, but mainly in hilly and plateau country rather 
than on the plains where tobacco and cotton are grown. 


The Check List of identified tree species was brought up to date 
by Dr. Burtt Davy of the Imperial Forestry Institute, and further 
botanical specimens were sent to the Institute for determination. 


REVISIONAL TRAINING. 

The annual courses of instruction for district native foresters were 
held as usual at Limbe and in the north, each of about two weeks’ 
juration. The work was mainly of a revisional character and in- 
cluded a considerable amount of practical work. Great stress was 
laid on accuracy, particularly in recording, and on general alertness. 
Discussion between the foresters themselves was encouraged as much 
as possible. 


GENERAL. 

There were 3,469 convictions under the Forests Ordinance as 
against 1,167 in 1934. This large increase was almost entirely 
due to the facilities offered by the newly established Native Courts 
which dealt with 88 per cent. of the cases. 


Further consideration was given in nearly all districts to new 
proposals for control by Native Authorities of the making of dug-out 
canoes, involving periodical stock-taking of suitable trees in their 
sections. 


Although there were decreases in imports of both unmanufactured 
timber and furniture, there was a considerable increase in imports 
of plywood tea chests. 


LIvEsTock. 

The position of the livestock industry shows little change from 
the previous year. 

Herds all over the Protectorate continue to show a steady increase 
and no important outbreak of disease occurred during the year. 
The decrease in the number of cases of trypanosomiasis (tsetse-fly 
disease) was most noticeable. 


The interest taken by the natives in their cattle in the old Central 
Province was disappointing, however. In one district, Ncheu, there 
was, indeed, an increase in the number of beef animals sent to tbe 
southern markets, but in Lilongwe, Dowa and Dedza little or po 
activity can be recorded. 

During the year experiments were started with a view to demon- 
strating to natives the benefits to be derived from the better stabling 
of cattle and improved methods of producing clean milk. These 
experiments will be continued on a larger scale next year. 
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The following table shows the number of livestock of different 
classes returned at the end of 1935 :— 
Eu opean- Native. 
owned. owned. Total 


Live stock. . 
Cattle... 16,757 220,477 237,234 
Sheep ... ee «1,339 56,086 57,425 
Goats... ose es 611 270,338 270,849 
Pigs cee see one 967 57,740 58,707 
Horses... es es 24 _ 24 
Donkeys ae bs: 171 15 186 


The year 1935 has seen the start of another effort to introduce 
horses into the country. A Turf Club has been formed at Zomba 
and considerable interest has been shown by all sections of the 
European community. Most of the animals imported are of the 
Galloway type and appear to be doing very well. Efforts are being 
made to have all ponies inoculated against horse sickness before 
importation. 


Minerals. 


The following minerals are known to exist in the Protectorate :— 

gold, galena, copper ores, iron ores, ilmenite, bauxite, asbestos, 
mica, graphite, manganese, corundum, zircon, monazite, talc, coal, 
limestone, and cement materials. 
_ With the aid of grants from the Colonial Development Fund an 
investigation of the mineral resources of the country is in progress. 
During the year the staff examined the minor gold occurrences 
of the Lisungwe River and adjacent areas, the ilmenite-rutile de- 
posits of the Port Herald Hills, and the mica of Ncheu and South 
Nyasa districts. 


_ The activities of the Geological Survey Department were devoted 
‘n part during 1935 to the continued improvement and extension 
of village water-supplies with the aid of grants from the Colonial 
Development Fund. 


At the end of the year, 256 wells and bore-holes had been con- 
structed or were under construction, giving a minimum daily yield 
of 1,311,620 gallons, and serving a population of at least 60,700 
Natives and non-natives. By their construction about 481 square 
tiles of unoccupied or sparsely populated country have been opened 
up for further settlement. 


VII.— COMMERCE. 


As the regions covered by the Congo Basin Treaties, 1895, and the 
Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye, 1919, embrace Nyasaland the 
stanting of preferential rates of duty is not permitted. Accordingly 
ts Customs tariff applies equally to imports from all nations. 
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Essentially an agricultural country, Nyasaland depends for its 
volume of trade principally upon the yield of its crops and the prices 
received for them. If tea production is excepted the European 
community, as a whole, contributed little towards a trade improve- 
ment. This was due to the partial failure of the climatically 
affected flue-cured tobacco crop. As an economic development factor 
the yearly increasing tea output is of the highest importance, but 
it is excepted from this analysis of general trade on the ground that, 
as most of the share-holders of the larger tea estates live outside 
the Protectorate, progress in tea production is not reflected by a 
corresponding increase in merchandise imports, as is the case with 
the majority of other commodities produced for export. 


Native spending power, chiefly through the larger disbursements 
for native grown tobacco and cotton, improved by no less a sum 
than £100,000 when compared with that of the previous year and 
£145,000 over that of 1933. This striking increase naturally pro- 
duced a marked activity in bazaar trade and brought about, in terms 
of quantities, record importations of certain articles for native 
consumption. Consistent with the increased wealth and prosperity 
of the indigenous population there was an encouraging demand for 
luxury articles and a revived tendency to purchase the more ex- 
pensive piece-goods. 


Imports of bicycles increased by 46-3 per cent. and the native— 
who is the largest user of this means of transport—now shows little 
inclination for the cheaper and less reliable machine of foreign 
manufacture. Out of a total importation of 1,382 bicycles 1,361 
were of British manufacture. As a further indication of native 
financial, and perhaps social, progress, the number of women’s 
bicycles disposed of during the year exceeded the total sold during 
the last five years. 


With the opening of the railway extension to Lake Nyasa further 
large tracts of cotton and tobacco lands are being brought into 
productive service, thereby bringing employment and financial 
benefit to the indigenous community of the districts traversed who, 
in the past, subsisted merely on their food crops. Given favourable 
climatic conditions and sustained market prices the anticipated in- 
creased production of the staple crops of the Protectorate will not 
only help to maintain the improvement in trade enjoyed during the 
year, but will go a long way towards establishing a new era of 
prosperity. 

The incidence of the import trade for 1935 was as follows :— 
Europeans 53-37 per cent., Asiatic 6-44 per cent. and Native 40-19 
per cent. In the previous year the percentages were :—European 
60-2, Asiatic 4-5 and Native 35-3. 

The gross amount of Customs revenue collected during the year 
was £165,261, reflecting an increase of £34,449 equal to 26-3 per 
cent. when compared with the actual revenue brought to account il! 
the preceding year. 
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The volume of trade, which includes domestic imports and exports 
and goods carried in transit through the Protectorate, but does not 
include Government imports or specie, amounted to £1,427,312. 
This gives an excess of £89,194 over last year’s total and is equal 
to a 6-6 per cent. increase. The domestic trade value improved 
by £98,918 while the transit trade declined by £9,724. 


Given below are the items comprising the volume of trade for the 
year in comparison with 1934 :— 





1935. 1934. Increase. Decrease. 

£ £ £ £ 

Imports ... is +. 601,390 485,306 116,084 —- 
Exports... .... ws 754,824 771,990 _ 17,166 
Transit inwards ae 38,545 41,389 — 2,844 
Transit outwards ae 32,553 39,433 —_ 6,880 
Totals «--£1,427,312 £1,338,118 £116,084 £26,890 
SS 


Net increase, £89,194 


A statement of domestic trade (excluding Government imports 
and the movement of specie) for the last three years, showing 
imports and exports separately, is given hereunder :— 


Imports. Exports. 
Year. Value. Value. Quantity. 
£ £ Ib. 
1933 ae er 597,265 535,256 20,012,257 
1934 os a 485,306 771,990 23,496,468 
1935 wee 601,890 754,824 30,413,422 
Imports and Exports. 


The total values of import and export trade, respectively, for 
the years given were :— 


Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 


£ £ £ 
1933 oes aoe 725,254 614,512 1,339,766 
1934 ose ery 519,544 787,229 1,306,773 
1935 23 oe 656,745 769,766 1,426,511 


The total values of imports of merchandise, Government stores, 
bullion and specie into the Protectorate for the three years given 
were :— 


Government Bullion Imported 
Trade Goods. Stores. and Specie. Palas 
£ £ £ £ 
1933... 697,265 31,980 96,009 21,612 
1934... 485,306 32,840 1,398 18,621 


1935... 601,390 27,109 28,246 18,512 
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Direction oF IMporT TRADE. 

A further decline in the value percentage of United Kingdom 
| manufactures is recorded. As against 53-4 per cent. in 1933 and 
i 46-4 per cent. in 1934, this year’s portion is 43-2 per cent. of the 
total value. 


So far as the rest of the Empire is concerned the trade statistics 
show a decrease from the preceding year, being 5-9 per cent. as 
| against 7-6 per cent. 

! 


On the other hand imports from foreign countries rose from 

: 46 per cent. last year to 50-9 per cent. in the current year. Whilst 
. the percentages credited to the majority of the foreign countries 
temain more or less steady the Japanese share of the Protectorate 
import trade value has advanced from 23-8 per cent. in 1934 to 


' 
} 9-4 per cent. in 1935. In 1933 it was 12-9 per cent. 
| _ The percentages and nature of the Protectorate’s direct trade is 
indicated in the following statement, for the first three years with 
the countries from which imports were consigned, and from 1934 
} With the countries of origin :— 
Countries and principal Percentage to total 
items imported. of imports. 
1931. 1982. 1983. 1984. 1985. 
United Kingdom ose we 41-6 54°4 53-4 46°4 43-+2 
Provisions (tinned), beer 
and ale, cheese and fats, 
{ 


spirits, wines, cigarettes, tea 
chests, earthenware, glass- 
Ware, sheet glass, cement, 
galvanized iron, hollow-ware, 
nails, screws and rivets, iron 
and steel, aluminium ware, 
axes and spades, cutlery, 
hardware, hoes, tools, elec- 
trical goods, agricultural and 
other machinery, sewing 
machines, typewriters, weigh- 
ing machines, cotton 
Piece-goods, handkerchiefs, 
carpets and rugs, hessian 
and sacks, boots and shoes, 
drugs, soap, lubricating oils, 
stationery, motor-cycles, 
motor and lorries, ferti- 
lizers, musical instruments, 
tyres and tubes. 
India, a0 ose oo. «99 
Rice, ghee, provisions, 
seeds, cotton blankets, cotton 
Plece and other cotton goods, 
sacks and hessian, textiles, 
boots and shoes, candles, and 
leather manufactures. 
Canada es 
Motor vehicles. 


3-1 1-7 1-5 


1 
a 
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Countries and principal 
items imported. 


South Africa fs 
Flour, syrups, fruits, j jams, 
cigarettes, tobacco, electrical 
goods, stationery, motor-cars, 
lorries, and fertilizers. 
Southern Rhodesia re es 
Hams and bacon, cheese, 
coal, electrical goods, and 
apparel. 
Other British Possessions 
Flour, salt, and oil. 


Total British Empire... 


Portuguese East Africa 
Salt, sugar, and coal. 
Germany .. es 
Beer and alo, hollow- -ware, 
aluminium ware, axes, cut- 
lery, sewing machines, 
cotton blankets, cotton piece- 
goods, textiles, boots and 
shoes, haberdashery, candles, 
soap, bicycles, beads, fertil- 
izers, and lanterns. 
United States of America 
Provisions (tinned), agri- 
cultural implements, elec- 
trical and industrial machin- 
ery, typewriters, cotton piece- 
goods, motor-cars and lorries. 
Japan... 2 a 
Hollow-ware, ., cotton piece- 
goods, silk, textiles, shirts 
and singlets. 
Holland .. 5 wae ons 
Beer and ale, cheese, 
hollow-ware, cotton blankets, 
cotton piece-goods, and beads. 
Italy es Fas isos ae 
Wines, textiles, haber- 
dashery, motor - cars and 
lorries, and heads. 
Tran a ts nee 
Motor spirit and oils. 
Dutch East Indies 
Motor spirit and oils. 
Other Foreign Countries 
Wines, spirits, cement, 
rails, rolling stock, cotton 
goods, and matches. 


Total Foreign Countries 





Percentage to total 
of imports. 





1981. 1982. 1988. 1984. — 1985. 
4-5 2-3 2-0 1:8 18 
2-5 1-9 2-0 1+5 V1 
1-9 2-4 1-7 0-8 0-4 
60-4 68-5 62-2 54-00 49-1 f 
14-5 15-4 16-0 3-7 2900! 
6-6 3-4 2-7 1:8 2-2 

2-7 1-4 0-7 3-6 44 
77 6-9 12-9 23-8 29-4 
2-9 15 1:3 16 0-6 
1-5 1d 15 155 1-4 

vate sees _ 2-8 2-5 

= = wae 2-2 2-4 
3-7 1:8 2-7 5-0 51 
39-6 31-6 37-8 46-0 50°9 
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aH PRINCIPAL EXPORTS FOR THE YEARS 1933-35. 
19838. | 1984. 1985. 
Articles. | 7 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity Value. | Quantity.| Value. 
. | : 
Ib. £ | Ib. £ Ib. £ 
Coffee 39,993 833 | 41,039 688 67,601 1,127 
Cotton 2,423,791} 50,014| 4,147,240 | 102,876| 8,194,036 | 204,851 
1 Cotton seed 1,380,015 1,282 | 6,720 6] 2,650,357 2,366 
Tea ... 3,276,477 | 59,656' 1,624,111; 171,470| 6,042,532 | 223,876 
Tobacco 10,394,498 | 389,794 | 12,544,126 | 470,405 | 10,168,641 | 296,932 
if | 
i ‘ 





Tobacco.—The total net quantity shipped in 1935 was the lowest 
recorded during the past five years, namely 10,168,641 ib. This 
decline was mainly brought about by adverse climatic conditions 
which detrimentally affected both European and Native grown 
crops. 

The European contribution to the total quantity exported was 
14-5 per cent. and the Native 85-5 per cent. Practically all of 
the tobacco produced was disposed of in local markets prior to 
shipment. 

This year the quantity of tobacco shipped to Sierra Leone showed 
a marked advance over that of last year, 65,370 lb. as against 
19,989 Ib., while 4,581 lb., was dispatched to the Gold Coast. The 
balance of the crop was absorbed by United Kingdom. 


Cotton.—The previous record weight exported, that of 1934, 
was all but doubled this year with the total of 8,194,036 Ib., 
(20,485 standard bales). This represents an increase of 4,046,796 lb. 
(97-5 per cent.). This amazing improvement is due primarily to 
individual native effort and to favourable climatic conditions. 

For many years the total crop was always shipped to United 
Kingdom but more recently other countries have had their portion. 
This year 867 bales went to Belgium, 2,243 bales to India, 213 bales 
to Holland, and 215 bales to Ceylon. 


Tea.—In the year under review a new record export weight was 
established by the dispatch of 6,042,532 lb., which brought about 
the gratifying increase of 1,418,421 lb. over the figures for 1934. 

his represents an increase of 30-7 per cent. 

The United Kingdom was again the best customer taking 98 per 
cent. of the total quantity shipped. Southern Khodesia’s portion 
Was 96,964 Ib., Northern Rhodesia 7,272 lb., and Italy 2,420 Ib. 


Groundnuts.—A combination of circumstances contrived to reduce 
still further the export quantity of this commodity. The shipment 
Weight was 46,327 lb., against 478,566 lb., in the previous year, 
@ decrease of 432,239 lb. 
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Bullion.—Gold weighing 127} fine oz., was exported as against 
84 fine oz. in 1934. = 


General.—The weight and value of domestic exports were 
18,577 tons and £754,824 respectively. In the previous year the 
figures were 10,489 tons and £771,990 respectively which gives an 
increase of 3,088 tons (29-4 per cent.) but a decrease in value of] - 
£17,166 (2-2 per cent.). When the weight and value of re-exportsg” 
are taken from the foregoing figures the result shows that 12,479 
| tons and £736,312 represents the weight and value of the actual 
produce of the Protectorate dispatched during the year. Compared | ~ 
with the preceding year there is an increase in weight equal to 
| 23-1 per cent., but a decrease in value of 2-3 per cent. 


Direction oF Export TRADE. 


During the year, domestic produce consigned to the United 
Kingdom weighed 11,086 tons equal to 88:8 per cent. of the whole 
and was valued at £669,355 equal to 90-0 per cent. of the total 
value. In 1934 similar figures were 9,410 tons (92-84 per cent.) 
and £729,531 (96-84 per cent.). 

To other parts of the Empire, chiefly to India and Southern 
Rhodesia, produce dispatched totalled 721 tons equal to 5-8 per cent. 
of the total and valued at £33,476 equal to 4-5 per cent. ‘The 
previous year’s figures were 387 tons (3-82 per cent.) and £10,365 
(1-38 per cent.). ‘ 

The balance of 672 tons (5-4 per cent.) valued at £33,481 (4-5 per |. 
cent.) was consigned to foreign countries. This compares with | 
339 tons (3-34 per cent.) and valued at £13,474 (1-79 per cent.) 
exported in 1934. 


TRANSIT TRADE. 


Goods passing in transit to and from adjacent territories were 
valued at £71,098 in comparison with £80,822 entered last year. 
the decrease being £9,724 or 12-3 per cent. Transit Imports. 
which consist of merchandise consigned to contiguous territories, 
were valued at £38,545 and show a decrease of 6-9 per cent. when 
compared with the figures for 1934. Transit Exports—produce 
emanating from neighbouring territories—decreased in value bY 
£6,880 or 17-4 per cent. 


Customs Legislation. 


The Customs Tariff was amended at the end of 1934 and again 
in June and October, 1935. The duty on private motor cars now 
ranges from £1 5s. per horse power to £2 15s. per horse power for 
cars exceeding 20 horse power. The rate for tyres and tubes was 
increased from 18 per cent. ad valorem to 6d. per Ib. When leviable 
on value, duty is assessed on the C.1.F. cost Beira or Quelimane. 
The general tariff is 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
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‘VUU.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


European. 


The slump 10 Market prices has given rise to much unemployment 
among Europeans and has resulted in considerable distress and in a 
bwering of the wages paid for the less skilled occupations. So serious 
has the position become that immigrants are not now allowed to 
enter Nyasaland for the purpose of seeking employment and 
would-be employers are required to satisfy the immigration autho- 
rities that there is no person available locally for the work they have 
to offer before they are permitted to bring new employees into the 
Protectorate. 


During the past two years there has been a steady fall in the 
prices of local produce and they are now probably as low as at any 
time since the War. Imported articles are costly but, even so, it 
is possible for a married couple to live in the Protectorate in 
moderate comfort on a household expenditure of £25 a month. 


Native. 


Rates of pay for unskilled labour vary from 63. to 8s. a month in 
the Northern Province and from 7s. to 10s. in the Southern Pro- 
vince. Housing, firewood, and food or food allowances at the option 
of the employees are provided in addition. Drugs for the treat- 
ment of the more common complaints are stocked for free issue by 
employers and free treatment is given in Government dispensaries ; 
more serious cases of illness are sent to the nearest hospital, usually 
at the expense of the employer. The average day’s work for un- 
skilled labour varies from 4 to 8 hours, and is dependent on whether 
it is task work or time and on the energy of the worker himself. 

Skilled labour is paid according to qualifications and efficiency at 
tates varying from lds. to 120s. a month. 

The rates of pay of the Native Civil Service, which includes 
artisans as well as clerks, and which may be said to be similar to 
those paid by commercial firms, are as follows : 





Grade III.—£27 per annum by increments not exceeding 
£2 per annum. 

Grade II.—£30 to £45 per annum by increments not exceed- 
ing £3 per annum. , 

Grade I.—£50 to £150 per annum by increments varying 
from £4 to £10 per annum. 


The wages paid to domestic servants range from 8s. a month for 
a pantry or kitchen boy to 30s. a month for a cook, plus food 
allowance. 


The vast extremes in their mode of life render it impossible for any 
accurate statement to be made as to the cost of living of the native 
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Bullion.—Gold weighing 1274 fine oz., was exported as against 
84 fine oz. in 1934. 


General.—_The weight and value of domestic exports were 
18,577 tons and £754,824 respectively. In the previous year the 


figures were 10,489 tons and £771,990 respectively which gives an : 
increase of 3,088 tons (29-4 per cent.) but a decrease in value of ¢ 
£17,166 (2-2 per cent.). When the weight and value of re-exports © 


are taken from the foregoing figures the result shows that 12,479 
tons and £736,312 represents the weight and value of the actual 
produce of the Protectorate dispatched during the year. Compared 
with the preceding year there is an increase in weight equal to 
23-1 per cent., but a decrease in value of 2-3 per cent. 


Direction oF Export TRADE. 
During the year, domestic produce consigned to the United 


Kingdom weighed 11,086 tons equal to 88-8 per cent. of the whole ° 
and was valued at £669,355 equal to 90-0 per cent. of the total « 
value. In 1934 similar figures were 9,410 tons (92-84 per cent.) . 


and £729,531 (96-84 per cent.). 

To other parts of the Empire, chiefly to India and Southern 
Rhodesia, produce dispatched totalled 721 tons equal to 5-8 per cent. 
of the total and valued at £33,476 equal to 4-5 per cent. The 
previous year’s figures were 387 tons (3-82 per cent.) and £10,365 
(1-38 per cent.). 

The balance of 672 tons (5-4 per cent.) valued at £33,481 (4-5 per 
cent.) was consigned to foreign countries. This compares with 
839 tons (3-34 per cent.) and valued at £13,474 (1-79 per cent.) 
exported in 1934. j 


TRANSIT TRADE. 


Goods passing in transit to and from adjacent territories were 
valued at £71,098 in comparison with £80,822 entered last year, 
the decrease being £9,724 or 12-3 per cent. Transit Imports, 
which consist of merchandise consigned to contiguous territories, 
were valued at £38,545 and show a decrease of 6-9 per cent. when 
compared with the figures for 1934. Transit Exports—produce 
emanating from neighbouring territories—decreased in value by 
£6,880 or 17-4 per cent. 


Customs Legislation. 


The Customs Tariff was amended at the end of 1934 and again 
in June and October, 1935. The duty on private motor cars now 
ranges from £1 5s. per horse power to £2 15s. per horse power for 
cars exceeding 20 horse power. The rate for tyres and tubes was 
increased from 13 per cent. ad valorem to 6d. per lb. When leviable 
on value, duty is assessed on the C.I.F. cost Beira or Quelimane. 
The general tariff is 20 per cent. ad valorem. 
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VIII.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


European. 


The slump in market prices has given rise to much unemployment 
among Europeans and has resulted in considerable distress and in a 
lowering of the wages paid for the less skilled occupations. So serious 
has the position become that immigrants are not now allowed to 
enter Nyasaland for the purpose of seeking employment and 
would-be employers are required to satisfy the immigration autho- 
tities that there is no person available locally for the work they have 
to offer before they are permitted to bring new employees into the 
Protectorate. 


During the past two years there has been a steady fall in the 
prices of local produce and they are now probably as low as at any 
time since the War. Imported articles are costly but, even so, it 
3 possible for a married couple to live in the Protectorate in 
moderate comfort on a household expenditure of £25 a month. 


Native. 


Rates of pay for unskilled labour vary from 6s. to 8s. a month in 
the Northern Province and from 7s. to 10s. in the Southern Pro- 
vince. Housing, firewood, and food or food allowances at the option 
of the employees are provided in addition. Drugs for the treat- 
ment of the more common complaints are stocked for free issue by 
employers and free treatment is given in Government dispensaries ; 
More serious cases of illness are sent to the nearest hospital, usually 
at the expense of the employer. The average day’s work for un- 
skilled labour varies from 4 to 8 hours, and is dependent on whether 
itis task work or time and on the energy of the worker himself. 


Skilled labour is paid according to qualifications and efficiency at 
rates varying from 15s. to 120s. a month. 


The rates of pay of the Native Civil Service, which includes 
artisans as well as clerks, and which may be said to be similar to 
those paid by commercial firms, are as follows :— 

Grade III.—£27 per annum by increments not exceeding 
£2 per annum. 

Grade II.—£30 to £45 per annum by increments not exceed- 
ing £3 per annum. : 

Grade I.—£50 to £150 per annum by increments varying 
from £4 to £10 per annum. 


The wages paid to domestic servants range from 8s. a month for 


a pantry or kitchen boy to 30s. a month for a cook, plus food 
allowance. 


The vast extremes in their mode of life render it impossible for any 
accurate statement to be made as to the cost of living of the native 
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population, though it may be said that it varies according to the 
income of the individual who as a general rule lives to the full 
extent of his resources. 


The staple food is a kind of porridge made from maize flour and 


cassava which is supplemented by fish and other relishes according ; 


to the means and taste of the individual. Villagers can live almost 


entirely on the produce of their gardens at very little expense, while ; 


those in townships can feed themselves at a cost of from 3d. to 
1s. 6d. a day according to the standard which they maintain. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


The European staff of the Education Department consists of a 
Director and a clerk at Headquarters, two Superintendents of 
Education for inspection work, and a staff of three at the ‘‘ Jeanes ” 
Training Centre. The African staff consists of four clerks and 
four teachers. 


In the report for 1934 a review was given of the tendencies and 
achievements of the preceding five years. This chapter will deal 
now with the more interesting developments of 1935, 


European Education. 


In June, 1935, there was held at Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, an 
Education Conference attended by the Chief Native Commissioners 
of Southern and Northern Rhodesia, the Senior Provincial Commis- 
sioner of Nyasaland and the Directors of Education of the three 
territories. The Conference was convened to consider how far 
the territories could adopt a common education policy and co-operate 
in furthering it. 


Dealing with European Education the Conference reached the 
conclusion that Southern Rhodesia should be regarded as the natural 
centre for European education for all three territories, not only 
because that country with its comparatively large European popula- 
tion has educational facilities which neither of the other two terri- 
tories enjoys but also for reasons of health. 


For some years previous to 1935 numbers of children resident in 
Nyasaland had attended Southern Rhodesian schools, but the fees 
charged were higher than those paid by the residents of Southern 
Rhodesia. 


Tn 1935 the Government of Southern Rhodesia took two steps 
which are proving already of very great assistance to Nyasaland. 
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It abolished tuition fees in all schools and it reduced boarding fees 
for Nyasaland children to the same scale as that charged for 
Rhodesian children. 


These steps reduced the annual cost of the education of a 
Nyasaland child in Southern Rhodesia by nearly 33 per cent. 


Nyasaland parents were not slow to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. 


Whereas at the beginning of 1935 some 50 Nyasaland children 
were enrolled in Southern Rhodesian schools, by the first term 
of 1936 the number had risen to 70. 


Since 1932 there has been in existence a Government bursary 
xheme whereby assistance is given to parents, in necessitous cases, 
to send children over the age of 11 years to schools in Rhodesia. 
Each year the number of bursaries has increased and there is now 
no reason why the education of any child resident in Nyasaland 
should not be completed in Southern Rhodesia up to matricula- 
ton standard. 


During the year the Convent School at Limbe and the two private 
schools at Blantyre and Zomba had a total average attendance 


enrolment of 80 children : of these the great majority are between the 
ages of 5 and 11 years. 


Statistics dealing with enrolment, attendance and finances of 
European schools are appended :— 
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African Education. 


With the exception of the Government ‘‘ Jeanes’’ Training 
Centre and two small schools for recruits conducted by the police 
and military authorities, all schools in the Protectorate are con- 
ducted by the Missions. The work of the Education Department 
1s to advise and co-ordinate. 


One of the outstanding events of the year in African Education 
was the Inter-territorial ‘‘ Jeanes ’’ Conference held at Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, in May and June. The Conference was con- 
vened by the Carnegie Corporation of New York which has contri- 
buted generously to the ‘‘ Jeanes’’ Schools in Nyasaland and 
elsewhere in East and Central Africa. The purpose of the Con- 
ference was to review the work of those ‘‘ Jeanes ’’ Schools in 
the past and to report on future developments. 


Delegates attended from many parts of Africa. The Nyasaland 
delegates were the Principal of the ‘‘ Jeanes’’ Training Centre 
and a Mission representative. 


It is gratifying to report that one result of the Conference has 
been the offer of a grant of $10,000 a year for three years to the 
“ Jeanes '’ Centre in Nyasaland to permit of the continuance and 
extension of the training of native chiefs and others’ in community 
work. A grant of £1,750 has been made from the Colonial Develop- 
ment Fund to meet the capital expenditure involved in the ex- 
tension and it is hoped that towards the end of 1936 the extended 
scheme will be introduced. 


Another event of outstanding importance has been the commence- 
ment of an experiment in compulsory education for Africans. A 
chief and his people applied for permission to undertake this 
experiment with the assistance of the Livingstonia Mission and 
Government. The experiment commenced in August and was con- 
fined to five villages in close proximity to the headquarters of the 
chief. The compulsion is effected by the chief issuing Rules under 
the Native Authority Ordinance. The age limits are 9 and 15 years 
fees are paid varying from 6d. to 2s. per annum. Each village 
has a school committee. The schools are under control of the 
Mission and are staffed by the Mission teachers. 


So far the experiment has proved entirely successful. One 
of the interesting features is the great increase in the number of 
ails attending schools. Previously most of the girls had attended 
for two years or less. 


The group of schools is under the immediate supervision of a 
Mission trained African inspector and two Mission-trained demon- 
stators assist in the practical teaching of school gardening. Wives 
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of ‘‘ Jeanes '’ supervisors and of Mission teachers instruct the 
girls in domestic economy. 


It must be realized that the conditions for this experiment 
were almost ideal. The Livingstonia Mission has always worked 
through the chiefs. The tribe concerned has always been keen 
on education and it was estimated that over 60 per cent. of children 
of school age were attending schools before compulsion was intro- 
duced. The chief is a progressive man and he and his wife had 
attended a course at the ‘‘ Jeanes ’’ Training Centre. The experi- 
ment, as the Governor described it, ‘‘ is not only a tribute to the 
Mission which is responsible for the creation of such a progressive 
spirit—it is a challenge to less progressive areas.’ The experiment 
is being watched with considerable interest not only by the Missions 
and the Government but by progressive and enlightened chiefs. 


A steady advance is being made in the education of African 
women and girls. The importance of the teacher’s wife in the 


rural school is realized. Three Missions now conduct regular . 
classes for the wives of teachers-in-training. The number of . 


women and girls in Mission hostels has risen by over 100 per cent. 
in the past three years. In 1934 the first six women candidates 
sat for the newly introduced Government Certificate for women 
as teachers in domestic subjects. Five of the candidates passed. 
It is expected that there will be 20 candidates for the examination 
in 1936. 


The question of secondary education for Africans is receiving 
the careful consideration of Government. Lack of funds is the 
immediate obstacle. It is felt by the Government and by the 
Missions generally that the great mass of the people have the first 
claim and that no money should be diverted from their education. 
The Advisory Comittee at its session in June resolved . . . ‘‘ The 
Committee is entirely in sympathy with the proposal for secondary 
education and feel that the only difficulty in the way is finance. Tf, 
after 1936, there is an increase in the total of the Education 
Department's vote, it will be prepared to consider most sympa- 
thetically the allocation of some of this increase towards secondary 
education.”’ . 


Statistics relating to pupils, schools and expenditure on African 
Education are appended :— 
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X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Shipping. me 


Except for the steamers of the British India Line which main-: : 
tain a regular mail service there are no fixed sailing dates from ‘~ 
Beira to England and passengers are often delayed some days at ~ 
that port waiting the departure of the ship on which they are ~ 
booked. The sea voyage from England to Beira takes about 30 days 
by mail steamer and from five to six weeks by other vessels. 


There are six steamers on Lake Nyasa, the Guendolen, Pioneer, i : 
and Dove belonging to Government, the Chauncy Maples and ' 
Charles Jansen belonging to the Universities Mission to Central 
Africa, and the Malonda (at present out of commission) owned by ! 
a private Company. The Guendolen and Chauncy Maples make : 
regular monthly calls at lake ports, the former carrying mails, : 
passengers, and Government and commercial cargo, while the latter *. 
is run solely for Mission purposes. The Government service on ' 
Lake Nyasa will be taken over by Nyasaland Railways, Limited, - 
during 1936. 


Railways. 


The year 1935 will be memorable in the history of Nyasaland as 
the year in which the Protectorate first had direct railway communi- 
cation with the sea, by reason of the completion of the Zambezi 
Bridge. The Trans-Zambezia Railway connects Beira with the 
south bank of the river (200 miles) and the Nyasaland Railways 
continue from the north bank to Port Herald (65 miles), Blantyre 
(174 miles) and Salima (334 miles). Passenger trains are run 
twice a week in each direction betwen Beira and Blantyre; from 
Beira on Mondays and Thursdays and from Blantyre on Sundays 
and Wednesdays, the journey normally occupying about 20 hours. 


The Shire Highlands Railway (Port Herald to Blantyre) was 
opened to traffic in 1905, the Central Africa Railway (Chindio to 
Port Herald) in 1915, the Trans-Zambezia Railway (Beira to the 
Zambezi) in 1922 and the Northern Extension (Blantyre to Salima) 
in 1935. Hitherto the railways may be said to have served one- 
third only of the Protectorate, but with the completion of the 
Zambezi Bridge and the extension of the line northwards from 
Blantyre to the shore of Lake Nyasa almost all of the productive 
areas of Nyasaland have been brought within reasonably direct 
railway communication with the port of Beira. 
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Air. 


The rapid development of aviation in Nyasaland is shown by the 
following table of comparative figures :— 


1934. 1935. Increase. 


Per cent. 

No. of Civilian aircraft using Nyasaland 

airporta a ae ae a 232 335 44-4 
Passengers to and from Nyasaland as 217 354 63 
Weight of mail, freight, etc. de + 8,813 Ib. 18,157 Ib. 118-4 
Areraft mileage . ... ais ate «+ 70,162 91,654 30-6 
Passengers mileage ... At bee +» 81,104 96,580 19 
Guede freight ton mileage ... 0... BB. 2,376 329-7 


This satisfactory increase in the use of air transport may be 
attributed to the duplication of the former weekly services between 
Chileka and Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, by their extension to 
Beira and to the use of new and faster aircraft by the Company 
operating these services. 

The four aerodromes and 25 landing grounds within the Pro- 
iectorate were maintained in excellent condition and in some cases 
were considerably improved. The short distances between prepared 
landing grounds and their position in relation to towns and stations 
make flying safe throughout the Protectorate and afford an easy 
and interesting route for touring aircraft as an alternative to the 
Imperial Airways route from Dodoma in Tanganyika Territory 
to Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, eliminating that portion of the 
Imperial Airways route which has caused difficulties to pilots in the 
Past. 

The Aero Club of Nyasaland pursued vigorously its policy of 
fopularizing flying by commencing, during the year, the training 
of 27 pupils and by giving many demonstration flights to its non- 
fving members. 


Roads. 


_The following table gives the mileage of public roads in each 
(488 — 





Aggregate 
Length. 
Miles. 
“All Weather.” 
Class I. Macadam surface (permanent bridging) ... ... 0... 96 
Class II. Earth surface (permanent bridging) ads sie ate 855 
* Seasonal,” 
Clas ITT. Earth surface (permanent bridging) = a me 341 
Class IV. Earth surface (temporary bridging) ne oe. ads 859 
2,151 
District roads useable by light vehicles in dry season rede « wizess “11,220 





Total (Public roads, all classes) ... ave “ts ees i: 3,371 
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The maximum gross weight of vehicles permitted on public roads 
in the several classes is restricted as follows : — 
Class I 8 tons throughout the year. 
Class II ) 5 tons June to November inclusive 
Class III } 2 tons December to May inclusive. 
Class IV 2 tons throughout the year. 


Under special conditions vehicles up to five tons gross weight | 
are permitted to use roads in classes II and III throughout the | - 
year. | 

The road system serves all areas of present production not directly | 
served by rail or lake steamer, and gives access by motor-car (but 
in a few cases in the dry season only) to all Administrative Stations. 

Connexion with the road system of neighbouring territories is | 
made as follows :— : 

With Northern Rhodesia, Tanganyika and the North, be- * 
tween Fort Hill and Tunduma, near the northern border. 

With Northern Rhodesia (Fort Jameson-Lusaka road), be- | 
tween Fort Manning and Fort Jameson on the western border. 

With Portuguese East Africa near Mlanje on the eastern | 
border. 

With Portuguese East Africa and Southern Rhodesia 


(Blantyre-Salisbury road) near Mwanza on the south-westeri 
border. 





The route traversing Nyasaland is the shortest between South | 
Africa and Kenya and it is used to an increasing extent by travellers * 
on business or pleasure. 


The condition of the roads is generally recognized as comparing * 
favourably with that of roads elsewhere in Africa, though some 


deterioration has resulted from necessary retrenchment in mainten- 
ance expenditure in the past two or three years. 


Motor Transport. 


The following table gives statistics of the motor transport in use 
in Nyasaland during the past ten years :— 


ED 


Type of Vehicle. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928.) 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933.| 1934. | 195 





Cars and lorries 519 | 765 | 1,044 | 1,096 | 1,267 | 1,255 | 1,315 | 1,263 | 1,217) 1.288 
Trailers... 41 82} 105} 96| 104] 102] 103 97 106, % 
Motor bicycles | 908 | 1,052 | 1,139 | 1,187 |1,211 | 866 | 908} 783 700, 6% 
and side-cars. 4 














Percentage in- | 14:9 | 29-2] 20-6 | 4:1 {11-86 | — | 4.63] — bao hs 
crease. 
Percentage de-| — | — | — | — | — |14-17] — | 7-88 | 5-69 | 0-09 


crease. 


ee 
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Of the 2,009 vehicles in Nyasaland, 1,480 are owned by 
Zuropeans, 247 by Asians and 189 by Africans. These figures 
represent a ratio of one vehicle to 1-2, 5:81 and 8,479.69 of the 
European, Asian and African population respectively. 


Government maintains a Transport Department with a fleet of 
ten lorries, four touring cars, and one box-body. The total tonnage 
of cargo carried in 1935 was 3,216, whilst 429 Europeans were 
carried 41,128 passenger miles and 7,391 natives 530,445 passenger 
uiles. The total mileage travelled by the fleet was 206,534. 


The Public Works Department and the Geological Survey main- 
tain a small fleet of lorries for the transport of stores and equipment. 


Postal. 


There are 45 post offices in the Protectorate, excluding one office 
which transacts telegraph business only. These offices are spread 
throughout the whole of the country, Karonga in the north being 
approximately 18 miles from the northern border and Port Herald 
in the south about 16 miles from the southern border, and are 
connected by mail services varying in frequency from once daily to 
once weekly. 

A post office was opened during the year at Malamulo some 15 
miles from Cholo. The office is situated on Mission premises and 
is staffed and supervised by the Mission authorities. 


Mails are forwarded by rail, motor lorry, lake steamer and mail 
carrier. 


Early in the year the northern extension of the railway was 
utilized to the fullest possible extent and as a result there was an 
extensive reorganization of the mail services in the Northern 
Province. The mails are now conveyed to and from Blantyre by 
tail, instead of by lorry to and from Zomba. 


Mails for Ncheu, Mlangeni and Dedza are off-loaded at Balaka 
and conveyed to destination by lorry. Those for the other Northern 
Province offices are conveyed to Salima by rail and thence to Dowa 
by lorry. Here the mails for those offices further north are sent 
forward by carrier, whilst the lorry service is continued to Lilongwe, 
Fort Manning and Fort Jameson. 


Not only does the reorganization provide an accelerated service to 
all Northern Province offices—the transit time to Karonga having 

0 reduced by as much as five days—but it enables a twice-weekly 
fervice to be maintained to all offices south of Dowa. 


_ The new services are being, and have been, operated satisfactorily 
Since their inception. 


The carrier services are also maintained with the utmost regularity 
uring all weathers and the successful results speak well for this type 
% service, considering the adverse conditions met with, especially 
during the wet weather. In many cases the carriers are armed with 


€$ a3 a protection against carnivorous animals. An overnight 
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service operating for six nights a week maintains communication 
between Blantyre, Limbe and Zomba, a distance of 42 miles. Two 
relays of men are employed on the journey, and, leaving each end 
at 3.80 p.m., they deliver the mail at its destination at 8.0 a.m. 
next day. 


From Karonga the carrier service is continued west to Abercorn ; 
and Fife in Northern Rhodesia, and north to Tukuyu in Tangan- | 
yika Territory. Other branch carrier services connect the lake 
stations to the main route. 





Once every four weeks letter mails for the lake stations and parcel 
mails for all stations north of Kasungu are forwarded by rail to 
Chipoka, on the northern extension, for transfer to the P.A.V. 
Guendolen, which, after a round trip of Lake Nyasa, returns 12 
days later with outgoing mails. 


Letter mails are despatched to, and received from, South Africa, | 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia, and Portuguese East Africa, by 
rail twice weekly. Overseas letter mails are despatched and received | 
once weekly and are conveyed by rail to and from Capetown, via‘ 
Beira and Salisbury, and by Union Castle steamer between Cape- - 
town and Southampton. The time taken from Blantyre to South- : 
ampton is 22 days, and in the reverse direction 21} days. Overseas 
parcel mails are railed to and from Beira and carried by steamer 
between that port and London. The time occupied in transit is 
approximately 41 days. 





Air Mails. 


As a result of the duplicated Imperial Airways service between - 
London and Johannesburg there is now a twice-weekly air mail 
to most countries. The branch services between Salisbury and 
Blantyre are operated by Rhodesia and Nyasaland Airways, Limited, 
as also is the once-weekly service, inaugurated on 5th August, 
between Blantyre and Beira. 


Telegraphs. 


The main telegraph system was originally constructed by the 
African Transcontinental Telegraph Company, whose driving force, 
the late Cecil Rhodes, conceived the idea of linking up by telegraph 
the distant countries under British control north of the Zambesi, 
with a view to the establishment of an all red Cape to Cairo tele- 
graph route. He thus hoped to secure an alternative and cheaper 
route between South Africa and Great Britain than that provided by 
the submarine cable from Capetown, by which route the charge was 
then 11s. a word. 


; The line was built from Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, via Tete 
in Portuguese territory, to Blantyre, in 1896. From Blantyre the 
contruction proceeded northwards along the Lake shore to Karonga, 
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in the extreme north of the Protectorate, where it branched north- 
. est of Fife and Abercorn and, crossing the then German East 
Kee border, proceeded northwards through Bismarcksburg (now 
Kasanga) to Ujiji on the eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika. 


Ujiji was reached in 1902, the year in which Cecil Rhodes died, 
d with his death the construction ceased. The dream of linking 
the south by direct telegraph line with the north never matured. 
e advent, since those days, of railways, motor roads, and wireless 
legraphy, including beam working, has helped to achieve in other 
ws the objects for which the line was built. Cable rates by beam 
ireless from Southern Rhodesia to Great Britain are now ls. 2d. 
d7d.aword. From Nyasaland the charges are 1s. 7d. and 93d. 
branch line was also constructed by the African Transcontinental 
‘elegraph Company from Domira Bay to Fort Jameson, where a 
legraph office was opened in 1898. 











In 1925 the Company went into liquidation and its immovable 
ts, represented by over 1,000 miles of well-built tele- 
ph line and numerous telegraph offices in Nyasaland, Northern 
odesia, and Tanganyika, were taken over by the respective Gov- 
ments at a purchase price of £12,500, the Nyasaland share being 
10.750. The section running through Portuguese territory was 
uchased for £2,000, the Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia Gov- 


 mments sharing the cost on the basis of line mileage each side 
‘of the Zambesi. 


t Since that date new lines have been built by Government and 

ditional offices opened, the total number of the offices being now 

_ MB, excluding 14 public telegraph offices operated by Nyasaland 
‘Railways, Limited. 


. From the Ist January, 1935, the inland telegraph rate was 
Teduced to one penny a word with a minimum charge of Is. 


ay 
Telephones. 

There are nine post office telephone exchanges, and three railway 
Hand 18 post office public call offices, providing telephone inter- 
‘mmunication between all important centres south of the Lake. 
The total number of telephones in use is now 317. 


Wireless. 


._ There are no wireless transmitting stations operating in the 
. , frotectorate either for commercial or broadcasting purposes. 


The number of wireless receiving sets used by private individuals 
Continues to increase and during the year 57 new sets valued at 
£1,200 were licensed. Of the 196 licensed sets at present in use 


per cent. are of British make, 13 per cent. American, and 7 per 
ceat. Dutch. 
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XI.— BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


Banking. 


The Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, maintains branches 
at Blantyre, Limbe, Lilongwe, and Zomba, while Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) has branches at Blantyre and 
Limbe. 


The Post Office Savings Bank conducts business at the 22 more 
important post offices. The Bank continued to grow in popularity 
with all sections of the community and there was a considerable ; 
increase in both the number and value of accounts open at the close ; 
of the year as compared with the previous year’s totals. ; 


The number of open accounts rose from 1,623 in 1934 to 1,981 . 
in 1935, whilst the total amount on deposit advanced from £38,195 | 
to £44,202, representing increases of 22 per cent. and 16 per cent. | 
respectively. 


Currency. 
English gold, silver, and copper coins are legal tender in the , 
Protectorate. The gold standard was abandoned with effect from 
the 12th of October, 1931, and the English sovereign is now ata « 
premium of 12s. 6d. Bank notes issued by the Standard Bank of 
South Africa, Limited, and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial ‘ 
and Overseas) , in the territory of Southern Rhodesia are legal tender 
in Nyasaland. Silver coins of the denominations half-crown, florin, 
shilling, sixpence and threepence, and cupro-nickel coins, issued 
by the Government of Southern Rhodesia, are current in the Pro- 
tectorate and are legal tender for any amount not exceeding £2. 


Weights and Measures. 


Imperial weights and measures are in standard use throughout 
the Protectorate. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The headquarters office, workshops, and stores of the Public 
Works Department are situated at Zomba. For executive pur- 
poses two divisions, the Southern and Central, are established each 
under an Executive Engineer with headquarters at Blantyre and 
Dedza respectively. The Northern area is in charge of an Assistant 
Engineer, stationed at Mzimba, who is responsible direct to head- 
quarters, as is also an Inspector of Works in charge of the South 
Nyasa area stationed at Fort Johnston. 
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The following are the figures for expenditure in 1934 and 1935 :— 














1934. 1935. 
£ £ 

Public Works Department ae See eee 22,050 21,679 

Public Works Recurrent. see ais eo 11,560 12,818 

Public Works Extraordinary... mee we 1,360 3,601 
Loan Works— 

East African Loan Roads... ae ae 14,021 7,798 

Colonial Development Fund (Buildings, etc.) 5,465 2,874 

£54,456 £48,770 

Decrease a aes ees rr oe} oes £5,686 


Increased provision was made in 1935 as compared with 1934 
for the maintenance of roads and buildings but the amounts pro- 
vided were still less than that which is considered necessary for 
them to be maintained in a satisfactory condition. 


A child welfare clinic was completed at Kota Kota during the 
year from a grant from the Colonial Development Fund. Work 
also proceeded on the water borne sanitation scheme in Zomba 
and at the end of the year 59 official quarters and four native public 
latrines were completed. 


Works financed from the Nyasaland Guaranteed Loan, con- 
sisted principally of the construction of permanent bridges on the 
Fort Johnston-Namwera-Kawinga road, the Luchenza-Mlanje road 
and the Kasungu-Mzimba road. The Zomba-Mpimbi road which 
Was previously only a machila track, was regraded for a distance 
of ten miles down the escarpment and made suitable for motor 
vehicles. A new road was constructed from the Nkazi River on the 
Liwonde-Fort Johnston road to Balaka station a distance of 17 
miles in order to reduce the road haul of the cotton crop from the 
Nkazi River area by some 15 miles. 


No new buildings of any magnitude were erected during the year. 


XIII.—JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 


The courts of the Protectorate consist of the High Court, with 
jurisdiction over all persons and over all matters in the Protectorate 
and courts subordinate thereto. There are also native courts, which 
are supervised by the Provincial Commissioners. 

Subordinate courts are nominally of the first, second and third 
class with differentiated powers of trial of natives and non-natives, 
the trial of non-natives being reserved in certain matters to courts 
of the first and second classes. 

There is, however, at present no court of the first class as Pro- 
Vincial Commissioners do not hold warrants as Magistrates and 
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the court of the first class presided over by a Town Magistrate 
no longer sits, as the post was abolished for reasons of economy. 
The second and third class courts are presided over by the District 
and Assistant District Commissioners of each district. 


Subordinate courts have the power to commit serious cases for 
trial to the High Court but this is seldom done except in cases which 


present obvious difficulties. Subordinate courts of the second class - 
may try murder and manslaughter cases in which natives are de- 


fendants under the procedure laid down in section 202 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, enacted in 1929. Under that procedure 
the Magistrate sits with three native assessors and generally tries 
these cases without the preliminary inquiry which may be held 
under the Code of Criminal Procedure. Before the accused can. be 
found guilty or not guilty the Magistrate must forward a copy of 
the proceedings to the: Attorney-General with a memorandum 
setting forth his conclusions and the opinions of the assessors. The 
Attorney-General can then direct that further evidence be taken 
or that the case be transferred to the High Court for trial, or if 
satisfied with the trial in the subordinate court he submits a copy 
of the record to the High Court together with a memorandum of his 
conclusions. The High Court can then give such directions as it 
considers necessary and finally if it is ‘‘ satisfied that the evidence 
so permits shall direct the magistrate to enter a finding of not 
guilty and to discharge the accused from custody or to enter a 
finding of guilty and pass sentence accordingly ’’. And every such 
sentence shall be subject to confirmation by the Judge. When 
sentence of death is passed the accused must be informed of his 
right to appeal to His Majesty’s Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa 
within 30 days. In non-native cases of the graver crimes the accused 
is tried, after a preliminary inquiry, before the High Court sitting 
either with assessors or with a jury, according to the origin of the 
accused. 


About one-half of the native murder cases heard in the Pro- 
tectorate are taken by the High Court in its original criminal 
jurisdiction. f 


In civil matters, courts of the first, second and third class have 
jurisdiction over Europeans and Asiatics in all matters in which the 
amount or value in dispute does not exceed £100, £50 or £25 
respectively. ‘‘ Courts of the first and second class may subject to 
the provisions of article 20 of the British Central Africa Order 
in Council, 1902, try any native civil case and courts of the third 
class may subject as above and subject to the provisions of section 13 
(of the Courts Ordinance—Cap. 3 R.L.N.) try any such case.” 
Section 13 reserves certain cases ‘‘ of such importance as not 
to fall under the head of mere district discipline ’’ to courts of the 
first or second class or the High Court, unless the Governor shall 
otherwise direct. ; 
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Native courts were established in 1933 to exercise over natives 
such jurisdiction as the Governor may by warrant under his hand 
authorize a Provincial Commissioner by his warrant to confer upon 
the court. Certain territorial limits are set by the Ordinance and 
certain subjects are reserved to other courts. For offences against 
native law and custom they may impose a fine or may order im- 
fmsonment or both ‘‘ or may inflict any punishment authorized 
oy native law or custom, provided that such punishment is not 
repugnant to natural justice and humanity and the fine or other 
punishment shall in no case be excessive but shall always be 
proportioned to the nature and circumstances of the case ’’. 


Appeals from these courts lie to District Commissioners, Pro- 
vincial Commissioners and ultimately to the High Court. 


From subordinate courts (i.e., District Commissioners and 
Assistant District Commissioners) an appeal lies to the High Court 
(except in cases tried under the provisions of section 202 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code when the appeal is to His Majesty's 
Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa). 


In addition supervision over subordinate courts is exercised by 
the High Court through monthly returns. The Judge in revision 
tay make any order which the justice of the case may require. 


If possible, the Judge visits every subordinate court in the 
Protectorate at least once a year, inspecting the court books and 
files and the prisons, and discussing points of law arising out of 
the cases tried by the Magistrate. 


Police. 


The establishment of the Police Force consists of thirteen Euro- 
pean Officers, two European Inspectors, three Asian Sub-Inspectors 
and 489 Africans. 


European Officers and Inspectors as also the Asian Sub-Inspectors 
are stationed only in the more important settled areas of the 
Southern Province. In other districts the African Police are under 
the direction of the Administrative Officers. 


The Headquarters camp is at Zomba. Here there are a Training 
Depot, Criminal Investigation Department, Finger Print Bureau, 
Immigration Department and Passport Office. 


In more settled areas of the Southern Province where professional 
police officers are in charge, statistics of crime are recorded in detail. 
In these areas during 1935 the number of cases reported to the police 
Was 2,754 against 2,470 during the previous year. The increase is 
attributable to the more rigorous enforcement of the summary laws 
relating to townships and traffic. 


The number of cases reported to the police in these areas was 
284 more than during the previous year. Offences against the 
person numbered 246 or 8-94 per cent. of the cases reported while 
offences against property were 1,046 or 38-98 per cent.. The 
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number. of true cases of murder was eleven against eight in the 
previous year. 


The declared value of property reported stolen was £2,023. Of 
this, property to the value of £773, representing 31-85 per cent. 
was recovered. 


Prisons. 


The established prisons comprise a Central Prison at Zomba, 
nineteen district prisons situated at the headquarters of each ad- 
ministrative district and a temporary prison at the Chileka aero- 
drome. The Central Prison is for the reception of Europeans. 
Asians, long-sentence Africans and recidivists. The other prisons 
are for short-sentence non-recidivist Africans. 


The Central Prison is supervised by a European Superintendent 
with a Deputy Superintendent and a Gaoler to assist him. The 
warder staff is composed of Africans. The European accommoda- 
tion consists of a section of five single cells. The African section 
consists of two blocks, only one of which has been completed accord- 
ing to building plans. One of these blocks contains twenty-eight 
wards, twelve of which accommodate eight prisoners each and sis- 
teen wards with a capacity for twelve convicts each. The seconi 
blocks, when completed, will contain fifty single cells. Within 
the main walls there is a hospital section. Without the walls there | 

| 


are “ee 


are isolated sections consisting of one association ward with four 
cells for venereal cases, one association ward with four 
cells for lepers and two association wards with four cells for in- 
fectious cases. In addition there are two wards for newly arrived 
prisoners. The female section contains one ward and four cells. 
Male adult prisoners are classified as follows :— 


Section I.—Prisoners sentenced to imprisonment with ot 
without hard labour for a term of three years and upwards. 
Section II.—Prisoners sentenced to imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for a term of less than three years. 
Prisoners in each section are graded as follows according to their 
character and antecedents so far as these can be ascertained :— 
Grade A.—Not previously convicted for serious crime and not 
habitually criminal. 
Grade B.—Previously so convicted or habitually criminal and 
of corrupt habits (recidivist grade). 


At present the accommodation at the Central Prison will not 
permit of prisoners in A and B grades being kept separate. 


Technical training is given in the prison workshops. Trades 
include carpentry, tinsmithery, tailoring, weaving, etc. 

District prisons of the older type mostly consist of association 
wards, but all new constructions are being put up according to a 
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standard plan on modern lines. These prisons are under the super- 
vision of Administrative Officers or Officers of Police. African 
warders or policemen form the African staff. eed 


The number of admissions to prisons during 1935, compared with 
that for 1934 was :— ate 


1934, 1938 
European males... aS err Ae) _ Vai 
Asian males 3 eee ws eee 18 Tow 
Coloured males... oa ate ae _ | a 
African males sy wee 5 «7,819 4,859 ~- 
African females as Hy aes 131 47 
7,964 4,915 





The daily average number of persons in all prisons during 1935 
was 980-25 as against 1,329.25 for the previous year. 


The general health of the prisoners has been satisfactory. 
Mthough the number of admissions decreased by 2,861 persons, 
hospital cases only decreased by 79, while the daily average on the 
ack list ‘actually increased by 9-04. The total number of deaths 
was 14 compared with 20 in 1934. This showed a death rate of 


2-40 per thousand of the total prison population. Executions 
tmbered eight. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


The following are the more important Ordinances passed by the 
Legislative Council during the year 1935 :— 

No. 1. The Crown Lands Cotton (Tax) Ordinance, 1935, creates 
4 fund to be devoted, under the direction of the Governor, to the 
luerests of cotton growing by natives on Crown lands. 

No. 3. The Tea (Amendment) Ordinance, 1935, prohibits the ex- 
vort of tea seed and the importation except under permit of tea 
xed or tea plants. 

No. 5. The Wild Birds Protection (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1935, is designed more adequately to protect game birds, some of 
‘hich are in danger of extermination. 

No. 6. The Income Tax (Amendment) Ordinance, 1935, permits 
of the extension of the period of two years within which a tax 
payer can claim rebates. 

No 8. The Penal Code (Amendment) Ordinance, 1935, fixes 
the terms of imprisonment that may be awarded in default of 
payment of fines. 

No. 11. The Trans-Zambesi Railway Company, Limited (Notes 
Cuarantee) Ordinance, 1935. ‘This Ordinance guarantees certain 
l2year Notes (1933-1945) issued by the Railway Company. 
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No. 12. The Cotton (Amendment No. 2) Ordinance, 1935, per- 
mits, in the interests of the cotton industry, the issue of temporary 
licences to gin Crown land cotton for experimental purposes. 


No. 15. Tlie Statistics Ordinance, 1935, empowers certain 
officers to cali for statistics relating to the matters specified in 
section 2 af the Ordinance. |. 


No, 16. The Native Hut and Poll Tax (Amendment) Ordinance.} 
1935, 2mpowers the Governor to exempt from local taxation any. 
native resident in the Protectorate who is domiciled elsewhere and ; 
who has paid his tax in his country of domicile, provided that the 
country of domicile makes similar provision for its natives who pay 

‘taxes in the Protectorate. 


No. 17. The Tea Cess Ordinance, 1935, provides for the levy of 
a cess on all tea grown in and exported from the Protectorate. The 
proceeds of the cess will be used exclusively for the benefit of the 
tea industry. 


oe 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
Revenue and Expenditure. 


The revenue and expenditure for the past three years was a 
follows :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 


£ £ 
1933 ne nog ss « 641,181 528,361 
1934 ses 0 ahs «660,552 571,674 
1935 nee as ts; vs 648,844 622,874 


Loans in aid of the Trans-Zambesi Railway Annuities, and grants 
from the Colonial Development Fund are included under revenue. 
while under expenditure are also included disbursements in respec! 
of the same services. 


Public Debt. 


The public debt of the Protectorate on 31st December, 1939, 
amounted to £5,092,332, made up as follows :— 


£ 

Redemption of Railway Subsidy Lands __... oy a se 123,033 
East Africa Protectorates Loan, 1915-1920 cae las ne 37,47 
Trans-Zambesia Railway Guarantee and Annuities ae w+ 1,361,852 
Nyasaland 4} per cent. Guaranteed Loan ... ae “es .-. 2,000,000 
Nyasaland 3 per cent. Guaranteed Loan... cee he ws 1,570,000 
yeeros 

Total... ewe £6,002,832 


—_ 
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Taxation. 
The main heads of taxation, together with their yields, were :— 
£ 
Customs and Road and River Dues ... weg aes ae «165,503 
Hut Taxes ane es aes eee ies ist ae «129,059 
Income Tax ... ae wee as ae ied ae nes 15,300 
Non-Native Poll Tax ... a fee a me ae “ie 3,855 
Licences ... a ask ea oe axe Eas ase ie 25,014 


Customs. 


Duties are imposed under the Customs Ordinance, 1906, and 
during 1935 they were distributed as under :— 


Import Duty.—Table 1. Specified duties on motor vehicles : 
matches, cement, sugar, wines and spirits, soap, ales, beers, 
tobacco, umbrellas, cotton piece-goods, etc. 

Table 2. 33 per cent. ad valorem on second-hand clothing 
and perfumed spirits. 


Table 3. 28 per cent. on luxury articles, e.g., firearms, 
jewellery, silks, etc. 

Table 4. 13 per cent. ad valorem on necessities and articles 
of common use, e.g., provisions, etc. 


Table 5. 20 per cent. ad valorem on articles not otherwise 
specifically charged under other Tables. 


Table 6. 3 per cent. ad valorem on articles of an industrial 
nature, e.g., machinery, packing materials, etc. 


Export Duty.—A cess of 14d. per 100 !b. on all unmanu- 
factured tobacco grown in the Protectorate and exported there- 
from was imposed with effect from 1st April, 1931, at the 
request of the Nyasaland Tobacco Association. The proceeds 
are earmarked to meet the subscription of the Association to the 
British Empire Tobacco Producers’ Federation. 


In November, 1934, a tea cess of 2d. per 100 lb., or part 
thereof net weight was levied on all tea grown in and ex- 
ported from the Protectorate. The proceeds are to be devoted 
to the benefit of the tea industry in such manner as the Nyasa- 


land Tea Association with the approval of the Governor may 
determine. 


Hor Tax. 
A hut tax of 6s., if paid before the end of September in each 
year, and 9s. if paid thereafter, is payable by every native owning 
or occupying a hut. The tax is payable in respect of each hut 
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owned. Exemption is granted in respect of widows and any other 
person who on account of age, disease or other physical disability is 
unable to find the means wherewith to pay the tax. District 
Commissioners may also, subject to the general or special direc- 
tions of the Governor, exempt from the payment of the whole 
or any part of the tax, any person who produces satisfactory evidence 
that owing to economic conditions he is unable to pay. 


Every adult male native not liable to hut tax who has resided 
in the Protectorate for a period of 12 months prior to the com- 
mencement of the year is required to pay a poll tax equivalent 
to the tax on one hut. 


The tax is imposed by the Native Hut and Poll Tax Ordinance, 
1926, as amended. 


Income Tax. 


Every non-native adult male is required to pay income tax as 
imposed by the Income Tax Ordinance, 1925, as amended, subject 
to certain abatements and allowances. 


No tax is payable on incomes of £300 and under and, in the 
case of a married man, on £600 and under. There are also allow- 
ances for children and insurance. Companies are taxed at the rate 
of 2s. 6d. in the pound, subject to relief in respect of double 
Empire tax. 


A poll tax of £2 is imposed on every adult non-native male by the 
Non-Native Poll Tax Ordinance of 1928. 


LICENCES. \ 


These are imposed under various ordinances and consist of the 
following, the collection during 1935 being shown against each :— 


£ 
Arms and ammunition... a. cot ses ie 884 
Bankers ... eas oA ise ad ae a 120 
Bicycles ... ae ee see tes sa oe 1,412 
Bonded warehouse... & wae bi ae 70 
Game... one aus te ee se oe 308 
Hawkers ace 28 oo aes sd pee 1 
Liquor ... wis nen ae aD aa ee 792 
Miscellaneous... aaie hee are ove ee 297 
Tobacco ... or as ae 5 = «+ 1,082 
Trading ... wae A: aa ae ees +» 10,638 
Trout... ee aoe eee ae “ee us 34 


Motor Vehicles ... a08 5% £% ‘ge .. — 6,408 


eo ee ee 
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XVI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lands and Survey. 


There was little demand for leases of Crown Land during 1935, 
cnly three leases with a total acreage of 2,020 acres being registered 
as compared with nine leases totalling 1,454 acres in 1934 and 19 
leases totalling 6,702 acres in 1933. 


Ten leases totalling 9,831 acres were converted from short leases 
under the old Crown Lands Ordinance into 99 year leases under 
the present Ordinance. : 


Twenty-three leases of Crown Land with a total acreage of 
4.678 acres were determined by surrender, expiry or re-entry, but of 
these nine leases totalling 4,679 acres were surrendered in con- 
nexion with the conversions referred to above and the acreages 
included in the new leases. 


An area of 4,580 acres occupied by the Northern Extension of the 
Railway was conveyed to Nyasaland Railways, Limited. 


One hundred and forty yearly tenancy agreements for trading 
and tobacco buying plots were issued and 51 cancelled as against 
corresponding figures of 42 and 60 for 1934. 


Twenty surveys aggrevuting 4,842 acres were completed during 
the year. 


Mining. 

The activity in prospecting for gold showed signs of falling off, 
only 20 prospecting licences being issued as compared with 43 in 
1934. No discoveries of any importance were reported. Through 
the agency of the local banks 127-36 ounces of fine gold with a 
total value of £896 15s. 11d. were exported. 


No further development of the corundum deposits in the Central 
Shire District took place, the sample shipment sent to America 
in 1934 having been reported on unfavourably. 


Immigration. 
The Chief Commissioner of Police is the Principal Immigration 
Officer. To him all other Officers and Inspectors of Police, as 


well as certain District Commissioners and Customs Officers are 
assistants. 


The ports of entry are Port Herald, Chileka, Fort Manning, 
Fort Johnston, Karonga, Mzimba, Dedza, Ncheu, Chikwawa and 
Mlanje. 
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All persons arriving in the Protectorate must report to an immi- 
gration officer and satisfy him that they are not prohibited immi- 
grants. They should be in possession of passports or other 
documentary evidence of identity and nationality. 


Entry is restricted in the case of persons convicted of serious 
crime, those suffering from infectious, contagious or mental disease. 
those likely to be dangerous to peace and good order, or likely to 
become a burden upon public funds. 


Persons in the following categories, if known to an immigration 
officer or if their identity is otherwise established, are allowed to 
proceed without further formality :— 


Members of His Majesty’s regular naval or military forces: 
persons accredited to the Protectorate by or under the authority of 
the Imperial or of any foreign government; persons domiciled ‘ 
in the Protectorate and not otherwise prohibited from entry ; the 
wives and children of such persons. 


Other non-native immigrants must be prepared to make a deposit 
of £100 or to produce some other acceptable security from a person 
known to be of sound financial standing. This policy is strictly 
followed when dealing with persons who appear to be in an im- 
pecunious position and who may be liable to become a public charge. 
Visitors who arrive for a temporary stay are caused a minimuw 
of inconvenience. 


The number of non-native persons, including returning residents 
and persons in transit, who entered the Protectorate during each 
of the past five years, is set out as follows :— 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Europeans... ve 2,112 3,149 3,507 3,474 3,980 
Asians see wee 791 928 1,295 1,342 1,084 


During 1935 the methods of transport which immigrants arriving 
in the Protectorate adopted were :— 
By Air. By Rail. By Road. By Water. 


Europeans a5 on 358 888 2,728 6 
Asians... a vee — 288 795 1 


Publicity. 


The sum voted by the Government for Publicity purposes was 
£800. 


The greater part of this was spent in 
(a) publicity articles in the South African and Rhodesian 
newspapers, following the practice of the preceding year and 
(b) in payment of the brochure to which reference is made 
below. 
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Illustrated articles were also supplied to The Times for publication 
in the special Beira and Nyasaland number and to the Beira News, 
Crown Colonist and Field, 500 reprints of the last mentioned being 
obtained and distributed. 


! Five thousand copies of an illustrated brochure entitled ‘* Nyasa- 

- Jand Calling "’, published during the early part of the year, were 

. widely distributed, principally in the Union of South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia. 


Improvements to the rest-houses at Mzimba and Fort Hill were 

carried out during the year and a start was made with the erection 

. of an additional rest-house at Njakwa. These rest-houses have 
- been much appreciated by visitors. 


In July the Protectorate was visited by Major W. J. Cawthorn, 
4/16 Punjab Regiment, who had been sent by the Information 
Bureau of the Indian Army to investigate the possibilities of settle- 
ment in the Rhodesias, Nyasaland and Kenya by unemployed and 
retired officers of the Indian Army. Major Cawthorn spent 11 days 
in the Protectorate during which period he visited the Blantyre 
and Cholo areas thence proceeding to Monkey Bay and via Salima 
and Lilongwe back to Zomba. As the result of a memorandum sub- 
uitted on the conclusion of his tour a Committee to consider the 
question was appointed. In brief the recommendations of the 
Committee were that the best course would be for the Publicity 
Committee to get into touch with the senior retired officer rather 
than the junior officer on unemployed pay, who might wish to 
augment his income by commercial or other activities, for which 
the Protectorate afforded limited scope, but that applications for 
financial assistance in approved cases by the latter might be con- 
sidered equally with the claims of settlers already in the country 


who, by reason of the financial situation, were in need of like 
assistance. 


The number of European visitors to Nyasaland during the last 
five years is as follows :— 


1981 Pe mas a 804 
198209 28 SE) ne, eed “e486 
19882 3h) ee Lae wee 9622 
19842) iio ee ede e887 
19385 35 Me ASS oe 3020 
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APPENDIX. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Cost of 
Title of Publication. Published Postage Where obtainable. 
Price. to U.K. 
Nyasaland Government Gazette. 


(Subscription to the Govern- 7s. 6d. 1s. 6d. Crown Agents for th 
ment Gazette includes the per annum. per annum. Colonies, 4, Millbani, 


free issue of all legislation London. 
enacted during the year.) Government Printer. 
Zomba. 
Revised Laws of Nyasaland £1 ls. 6d. do. 
to 1933 (3 vols.). per vol. _ por vol. 
Orders in Council, 7s. 6d. 9d. do. 


Proclamations and 
Government Leyislative 
Measures. Annual 1934. 
Orders in Council, 53. Od. 6d. do. 
Proclamations and 
Government. Legislacive 
Measures. Annual 1935. 





Law Reports, Vol. II, 38. 6d. 3d. do. 
1927-1933. 
Annual Department1' Reports. 
Agriculture nee w  28, 6d. 2d. do. 
Audit an ace ve Us. Od. 2d. do. 
Education se s 28, 6d, 2d. do. 
Financial ... oe v.28, 6d, 2d. do. 
Forestry... a os. Od. 2d. do. 
Geological Survey ve 1s, Od. 2d. do. 
Medical... Gs v.48, Od. 2d. do. 
Native Affairs... ve 28, 6d. 2d. do. 
Police a vs Is. Od. 2d. do. 
Posts and Telegraph nsw. Us, Od. 2d. do. 
Prisons... a ws. Od. 2d. do. 
Trado, External ... v.28, 6d. 2d. do. 
Vetorinary oe we Is. Od. 2d. do. 
Agriculture. 
Tobacco Culture(Hornby). 3s. 6d. 3d. Director of  Agricultar, 
Zomba. the 
Handbook on Cotton and _ 5s. 0d. . Crown Agents for pant, 
Tobacco Cultivation in Colonies, 4, 
Nyasaland (McCall). London. 
Government Printer 
cone: ter 
Report on Tea Cultivation 2s. 6d. 2d. Government Printer 
and its Development in Zomba. 
Nyasaland (Mann). 
Native Agricultural Com- 6d. 2d. do. 


mittee Report, 1930. 
All Publications Post Free in Nyasaland. 
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Title of Publication. 


Bulletins (New Series). 

No. 1—Tea Research and 
Tea Advertising. 

No.2—Virus Diseases of 
Tobacco. 

No.3—Tea Yellows Dis- 
ease. 

No.4—Tea Growing in 
Nyasaland. 

No. 5—Mosquito Bug the 
Cause of Stem 
Canker of Tea. 

‘No. 6—Proceedings of the 
First and Second 
Meetings of the 
Board of Agri- 
culture. 

*No. 7—Proceedings of the 
First and Second 
Meetings of the 
Fertilizers  Sub- 
Committee of the 
Nyasaland 
Tobacco Associa- 
tion. 

No.8—Citrus Fruit Pros- 

pectein Nyasaland 

No.9—Climate of Central 
Nyasaland. 

No. 10_-Proceedings of the 
Third Meeting of 
the Board of 
Agriculture. 

No. 11—Denudation and 
Soil Erosion in 
Nyasaland. 

No. 12—The Ricesof North- 
ern Nyasaland. 

No.13—A Short History 
of Tea Planting in 
Nyasaland. 

Geology, 

Water Supply Paper No. 3— 
Weirs, Dams and Reser- 
voirs for Estate Purposes. 

Water Supply Paper No. 4 
—Water Supply Condi- 
tions of Country tra- 
versed by proposed Rail- 
way Extension to Lake 
Nyasa (1929), 

Ground Water Investiga- 
tions by Geophysical 

oda. 


Published 
Price. 


Limited Circulation. 


1s. 0d. 


1s. Od. 


Cost of 
Postage 
to U.K. 


No Charge. 


2d. 


2d. 
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Where obtainable. 


Director of Agriculture, 
Zomba. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


do. 
do. 


Director of Geological Sur- 
vey, Zomba. 


do. 


do. 


All Publications Post Free in Nyasaland. 
* Bulletins for local issue only. 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 





LEAVE AND PASSAGE CONDITIONS IN THE COLONIAL SERVICE 


Report of Committee : [Cmd. 4730] 9d. (10d.) 
ECONOMIC CONSULTATION AND CO-OPERATION 
Report of Imperial Committee, 1933 [Cmd. 4335] 2. (28. 2d.) 


IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, OTTAWA, 1932 


Summary of Proceedings and copies of Trade Agreements 
[Cmd. 4174] 18. 6d. (18. 8d.) 


Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings [Cmd. 4175] 38. (38. 34.) 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT . 
Report of the Colonial Development Advisory Committee for the period 
Ist April, 1935 to 31st March, 1936 [Cmd. 5202] 4d. (5d.) 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH IN EAST AFRICA 
Report of the East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani, for the 
period Ist April, 1935 to 3ist March, 1936 (Colonial No. 119] 18, (In the press) 
EDUCATION OF AFRICAN COMMUNITIES 


Memorandum by the Advisory Committee on Education in the Colonies 
[Colonial No. 103] 6d. (74.) 


KENYA: FINANCIAL POSITION AND SYSTEM OF TAXATION 
Report of Commission (including five Maps) [Colonial No. 116] gs. (gs. 6d.) 


KENYA: NATIVE AFFAIRS 


Report of the Kenya Native Affairs Department for the year 1934 
[Non-Parliamentary Publication] 3s. (38. 44.) 
Note.—These Reports are published by His Majesty's Stationery Ojfice as they become available. 


KENYA LAND COMMISSION 
Report, September, 1933 [Cmd. 4556] 118. (118. od.) 
. Evidence and Memoranda, [Colonial No. 91]. Issued in three Volumes, 
%2 each volume, by post £2 os. gd. 
Summary of Conclusions reached by His Majesty’s Government 
[Cmd. 4580] 2d. (2}d.) 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN EAST AFRICA 
Report of the Commission of Enquiry into the Administration of Justice in 
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I.—_GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


The Island of St. Helena. about 10} miles long and 6} broad. 
lies in the South Atlantic Ocean in latitude 15° 55’ South and 
longitude 5° 42’ West. It was discovered by Jodo da Nova, prob- 
ably in May, 1502, on his return voyage to Lisbon from India. 
Until 1588, when Cavendish visited it, the situation of the Island 
was kept a secret, and it then served as a place of refuge and 
refreshment for the vessels of all nations until 1659 when it was 
annexed by the Kast India Company. With the exception of a 
few months when it was captured in 1672 by the Dutch and re- 
captured in 1673 by Sir Richard Munden, it remained in possessiou 
of the Company until the 22nd of April, 1834, when it was brought 
under the direct government of the Crown by the Government 
of India Act of 1833, 


VIII. Waces anv Cost or Livinc as Os 2: oa fis A. 
4 
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The History of the Island under the Crown. 

Although the Crown assumed the direct government of St. Helena 
on the 22nd of April, 1834, it did not occupy the Island until 
the 24th of February, 1836, when Major-General Middlemore took 
possession of it in the name of His Majesty King William IV. 

With the inauguration of government by the Crown, St. Helena 
was to enter upon its greatest period of prosperity. The first 
efforts of the Crown were directed to making the civil administra- 
tion pay for itself, whilst the garrison remained a charge upon the 
Imperial Exchequer. The great changes that took place in St. 
Helena during the first ten years of the Crown’s administration 
are but little realized to-day. As a result of the development 
of the Eastern trade, the Island became a port of call on one of the 
world’s greatest trade routes, and the harbour was filled with 
more ships than ever before in its history. Never again, as the 
figures appended show, did the harbour of St. Helena bring such 
Prosperity to its people :— 


Ships Bolling at St. Helena. 


1805 163 
1823 193 
1834 475 
1840 779 
1845 1,458 
1850 937 
1855 1,044 
1860 1,044 
1865 850 
1870 807 
1875 605 
1890 ose ace oe 211 
1935 44° 


It is probably also fae: ‘ie say thang with the exception of the 
Napoleonic period, never has so much money been spent in the 
Island as between the years 1836-50. The military expenditure 
was in the neighbourhood of £40,000, and in 1840 a further ex- 
pansion of local trade occurred with the introduction of the 
Liberated African Establishment at Rupert’s, formed for the pur- 
pose of receiving freed slaves from the West Coast of Africa. 
Throughout this period the cost of the civil administration amounted 
to about £25 000 to which the Imperial Government made a grant- 
in-aid in the following amounts :— 


Grants-in-aid, St. Helena. 


£ 

1836 35,000 
1837 30,000 
1838 18,000 
1839 9, 

1842 4,000 
1845 2,510 
1848 5,216 
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These grants terminated in 1850 by which date the Island had 
become self-supporting, and with two exceptions, they were not 
renewed, as a permanent feature of the administration, until after 
the opening of the Suez Canal. 


In 1869 the Naval Squadron was withdrawn ; the remains of the 
African Establishment abolished ; and the garrison reduced by over 
300 men. The effect was immediate. Imports fell from £122,000 
to £84,000, Customs revenue from £15,000 to £10,000, and St. 
Helena became bankrupt. When the Canal was opened the 
trade routes were diverted; but it was not until 20 years later, 
as the table above shows, that the Suez Canal finally killed the 
commerce of the Island. 


Since the year 1880, the Island must be regarded as having 
attempted to live on an inadequate pension. In the course of this 
period the population was nearly halved as a result of very sub- 
stantial emigration, and without this relief it is difficult to see how 
the Island could have survived. Up to the year 1905, 200 ships 
@ year and a small garrison kept the people alive. In the next four 
years the ships were to be reduced to an average of 50, and the 
garrison removed. In 1907, a Parliamentary grant was made for 
the introduction of the flax industry which has been the main 
support of the population for upwards of 25 years. A rapidly in- 
creasing population and the absence of employment for the majority, 
now presents the local Government with the same problems that 
perplexed its predecessors in 1870. 


ASCENSION, 


A short history and description of the Island of Ascension by 
the Resident Magistrate is included at the end of this Report. 


A note on the climate of St. Helena and Ascension will ‘be 
found in the Report for 1929—Colonial Report, No. 1,475. The 
same Report also contains a note on the history of the Islands 
under the East India Company. 


II.—_GOVERNMENT. 


By an Act of William IV, dated the 28th of August, 1833, the 
Island of St. Helena, as from the 22nd of April, 1834, was trans- 
ferred from the East India Company and became vested in the 
Crown. 

Provision for the authority and appointment of Governor, for 
the establishment of a Council to assist the Governor and for 
the making and promulgation of laws, was made by a Royal Order 
in Council dated the 12th of October, 1835. This Order was revoked 
by an Order dated the 27th of July, 1863, and fresh provision was 
made. 
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The Executive Council as it exists at present was established 
by “ The St. Helena Order in Council, 1929 ’’, revoking previous 
Orders. By Instructions issued on the 5th of June, 1929, it is 
provided that the Council shall consist of the Senior Military 
Officer in Command of regular troops in the Island and of the person 
holding the substantive appointment of Government Secretary of 
the Island, as ex officio Members, and of such other persons as 
may from time to time be appointed. Provision was also included 
for the appointment of Extraordinary Members on special occasions. 


At the present time there are three unofficial Members of Council. 


Subject to the reservation of power for legislation by Parliament 
and by the Privy Council, the Order of 1863 provides for the making 
of laws by the Governor. It is also laid down, under the ‘‘ Inter- 
pretation and General Law Ordinance, 1895 ’’, that ‘‘ a copy of 
the draft of every Ordinance shall be affixed to a board in front of 
the Court House for the inspection of the Public for one month 
before the passing thereof; provided always that in any case in 
which the Governor-in-Council thinks it urgently necessary to 
dispense with such public notification . . . he may do so.”’ 


ASCENSION. 


By Letters Patent dated the 12th of September, 1922, Ascension 
became a Dependency of St. Helena, and it was provided that 
the Governor and Executive Council of St. Helena should have 
the same powers in relation to Ascension as they possess 1n relation 
to St. Helena. The local Manager of Cable and Wireless Limited 
is appointed as Resident Magistrate and is a Member of the Execu- 
tive Council of St. Helena. 


III.— POPULATION. 


At the time of its discovery in 1502, St. Helena was uninhabited. 
From 1502 until 1659 it was used by the ships of all nations as a 
place where travellers and seamen might recuperate, and where 
fresh water and supplies might be obtained. In 1659 the East 
India Company sent John Dutton with a few soldiers and followers 
to annex the Island and form a settlement. These persons con- 
stituted the original European settlement of the Island, which from 
time to time was added to by more settlers and soldiers from 
England. Slaves from Africa and Asia, and in particular from 
Madagascar, were introduced, and in 1810 there was a large im- 
portation of Chinese workmen. In 1840 there was a considerable 
influx of liberated African slaves, and a few years later the St. 
Helena Regiment was permanently stationed in the Island. The 
men of this regiment were given certain facilities in regard to land, 
and many of the men formed associations with the islanders. 

38562 A3 
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The Island population to-day is, therefore, largely of mixed 
origin. The language of the Island has always been English ; but 
the exceptional English environment is not generally realized by 
those unacquainted with its people. All St. Helenians receive a 
primary education and their homes, social life and outlook follows 
entirely the English tradition. 

The population as revealed by the vital statistics shows a rapid 
and a substantial increase. In previous decades a great measure 
of relief was obtained from emigration to South Africa; but this 
source of employment is no longer available as the Island people 
are unable to compete with the cheaper and more powerful coloured 
labour. Their physique is slight, and, by nature and habit, they 
are deft and polite, and admirably suited to light trades and employ- 
ment and domestic service. 


The population as ascertained by the census taken in the year 
1931 is classified as under :— 


Males. Females. Total. 


Islanders ... aoe Ay +» 1,825 2,026 = 3, 851 
Other British Residents . soe tee ae 717 65 142 
Other Nationals ... a8 ooo ons a 2 _ 2 


1,904 2,091 3,995 


The distribution of the population is shown in the following 
table :— 


District. Males. Females. Total. 

Jamestown, including the Briars and Rupert’s 
Valley ... 706 823 1,529 

Half Tree Hollow “and Ladder Hill (intuding 
Garrison) we 227 263 490 
St. Paul's ... ee 167 173 330 

High Point, Farm Lodge, Rosemary and 
Cleughs Plain ... EA 140 155 295 
Blue Hill ... “oe nes es sae oy 140 124 264 
Sandy Bay... one oan aes 143 146 289 
Longwood and Hutt’s Gate eae mes aoe 391 407 798 


1,904 2,091 3,905 


The estimated population on 31st December, 1935, was 4,318. 


Births and Deaths, 1932-1935. 


1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


Births ses ses os esd 152 116 101 160 

Deaths... 58 68 47 45 

Infant mortality per 1,000 births 131-5 172-4 138-6 80-00 
Still-births (not included in above) ete, ate oan 7 
Illegitimate births (included in above) ... ase «38 
Deaths of infants under 1 year old 12 
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The population of Ascension as ascertained by the census taken in 
the year 1931 is classified as under :— 


St. Helenians ... oa nt hy ues wae 182 
Other British Residents ni i se Be 36 
188 
The population on 31st December, 1935, was :— 
St. Helenians ... See ae ae a - 110 
Other British Residents oy oe ee oie 47 
1 157 
IV.—HEALTH. 
7 The medical establishment of the Island during the year consisted 
{ of :— 
a Senior Medical Officer 
| Medical Officer 


Dental Surgeon 
Sister-in-Charge, Civil Hospital 
Three Probationers. 


| 
, 
The general health of the Island has been fairly good. Investiga- 
tions into the aetiology of St. Helenian beriberi have been pursued 
#; during the year, and 31 new cases have been observed. A detailed 
teport on the diseases that occur in St. Helena is now being 
2] prepared. 
There was a considerable number of cases of animal tetanus 
3 | during the year, and two human cases occurred in Island boys. The 
first case was admitted with well developed tetanus and died; the 
second developed tetanus while in Hospital and was saved owing 
to the timely use of massive doses of antitoxin. Antitetanic serum 
is now given as a routine in all cases of injury where there is the 
least risk of the wound being infected with soil. 

There was also an outbreak of chicken-pox, and cases were seen 
amongst the school children during May, June and July. This 
outbreak can scarcely be said to have assumed epidemic proportions 
and none of the patients was seriously ill. It is interesting to note 
that one case of herpes zoster in a European male was noted in 
June, while chicken-pox was still prevalent. 

The school children were all medically inspected during the year, 
and routine dental inspections continued. 

The Civil Hospital in Jamestown has 14 beds. During the year, 
6,004 out-patients were seen at the hospital, and there were 179 in- 
Patients. There is but little surgery in St. Helena, the bulk of 


x 
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the surgical work done consisting of minor operations and dental 
extractions. Two major operations were performed during the 
year. 


The two dressing stations in the country at Sandy Bay and Hutt’s 
Gate have been visited weekly throughout the year. 


Vaccination of all children is carried out under the Vaccination 
Ordinance of 1854, and smallpox has never established a footing in 
the Island. 


The Poor House, which is under the management of a Poor Relief 
Board, was visited weekly by the Senior Medical Officer. The 
health of the 18 inmates has been good. The Lunatic Asylum which 
is run in conjunction with the Poor House contains seven inmates. 
It also has been visited weekly by the Senior Medical Officer. The 
health of the inmates during the year has been good. 


All ships calling at the Island are boarded by the Port Medical 
Officer who gives pratique unless the ship is infected. One infected 
ship called on 1st September, 1935, and a case of malignant diph- 
theria died on board this vessel, while she was at anchor in 
Jamestown roadstead. 


V.—HOUSING. 


The general housing of the people is now the subject of the most 
anxious consideration. There is an urgent need for cottages in the 
country districts and tenements in Jamestown. 

The narrow valley in which Jamestown is situated permits of 
little expansion of the town area, and the inhabitants are reluctant to 
leave it for localities at higher altitudes. There is much slum 
property, and lack of funds make it impossible to construct tene- 
ments on the few sites available. In the country districts there are 
few with resources sufficient to build themselves cottages, and in 
any case there is a shortage of suitable land on which these could 
be erected. The construction of cottages, with between one or two 
acres of good agricultural land would help materially in relieving 
much of the present poverty and distress, but the only land available 
is little better than scrub and rock. 

The only legislation dealing with overcrowding is a provision it 
the Public Health Ordinance, 1869, which gives certain powers to 
the Board of Health. The Board, not unnaturally, is reluctant to 
exercise its powers in the improvement of houses when the occupiers 
have no means and there is nowhere else for them to live. 


The difficulties encountered in the construction of houses and. 
indeed, in all building operations are not generally understood. 
There is an abundance of building material, road metal, and sur- 
facing material, for the proof of which the casual observer has only 
to see the extensive fortifications and mile after mile of stone wall; 
but whilst there is lime, there is nothing to burn it with, and there 
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are no bricks. Limestone was first burnt in the Island in about 
1708, but so fast was the consumption of wood, that native ebony 
and redwood forests were destroyed, and the process could only 
continue by the importation of coal from England. Building stone 
requires to be cut and faced, and the cost of skilled labour together 
with high transport charges, makes the cost of all construction 
abnormally expensive. The use of bricks, therefore, would be a 
great economic boon to the people. The clay of the Island, how- 
ever, has no quartz sand in its composition, and the lack of this 
binding material makes the bricks crack during burning. Should 
it be possible to overcome this handicap, the problem of fuel still 
awaits solution. Bricks and tiles have, however, been burnt in 
the past, and in many cottages to-day there can be seen tiles 
painted by Dr. James Arnott, Medical Superintendent, between 
1821 and 1834, and burnt under his supervision. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


Although St. Helena has a cultivable area of 8,600 acres, and is a 
fertile island in which almost every crop can be made to grow, it is 
remarkable that there should be little agricultural production other 
than that of New Zealand hemp (Phormium tenaz). 


The production of potatoes, vegetables, and a very small quantity 
of fruit, for internal consumption and the supply of passing mail 


steamers, are the only other important agricultural pursuits in the 
Island. 


The principal reasons for this lack of development of the Island 
Tesources lie in the difficulties in finding markets for the existing 
Island crops, and in finding new products for which an export market 
is available. 

The one productive plant, Phormium tenaz, which is grown in any 
quantity in grown principally in those areas which are unsuitable 
for other crops. 

In the past two years much experimental work has been done in 
the development of agricultural and horticultural products. De- 
velopment of an export trade in potatoes to the Christmas market in 

ndon shows some promise, and there is now reason for supposing 
that a continuation of these experiments on a wider basis and more 
extensive scale would be amply justified. The experimental distil- 
lation of geranium oil has been the subject of research in the 
Imperial Institute, and again there is some ground for supposing 
that the subject might repay more detailed investigation. 


Perhaps the most attractive experiment now proceeding is the 
export of lily bulbs (Lilium longiflorum). It is fortunate that these 
bulbs flower in England at a season when no others are available. 
A small consignment sent to Kew Gardens made ‘‘ a magnificent 
display ” at the Royal Horticultral Society’s Autumn Show. The 
lily is common throughout the Island, and a large consignment has 
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been sent to England for disposal. The development of a lily bulb 
trade is, perhaps, the most important experiment that has taken 
place in the Island in recent years. 

Fibre Production.—The fibre market (as a result of the European 
situation) improved during the course of the year. The production 
of hemp is the only industry in the Island and five mills have been 
in operation throughout the year. 

Particulars of the production, export, and value of fibre and tow 
ate appended :— 


Produced. Exported. Average price per 
1935. ton. London. 
Tons. Tons. £ada 
Kibre see ses 578 857 13 15 0 
Tow... a ave 220 319 910 0 


Horticulture.—The development of trade with passing steamers 
shows marked improvement, and the opportunities which exist for 
extending this trade are now apparent. 


Particulars of the value of produce supplied are appended :— 


£ 
1932 ... eo es ose 339 
1933... ws a oes 318 
1934 ... tes a ace 368 
1935... aire . see 427 


It is estimated that, if the demand can be met, the value for 1936 
should reach £1,000. 


ASCENSION. 


\t Green Mountain Cable and Wireless Limited possess 8 
farm for the maintenance of imported animals, and gardens for the 
cultivation of vegetables. At the end of the year the stock consisted 
of 26 cattle, 450 sheep, and some pigs. 


VII.—_COMMERCE. 


The following were the imports and exports for the year compared 
with 1934 :— 














Imports. Exports. 

£ £ 

1934 ate we a 33,476 8,949 

1935 oy on on 29,824 13,967 

Increase or decrease... — 3,652 + 4,018 
Imports. 


There was a decrease in the value of imports principally under 
wholly or mainly manufactured articles, the principal decreases 
being in the importation of motor cars, motor lorries and hard- 
ware. A moderate decrease occurred in imports of raw materials 
and articles mainly unmanufactured. 
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The following table shows the value of the principal articles 
imported during the years 1934 and 1935 together with the decreases 
or increases :— 


Decrease — 
1934. 1935. Increase + 
£ £ £ 
Provisions... Per) Bes «. 14,308 14,276 — 32 
Drapery... eae 8,264 3,352 + 88 
Motor cars and lorries. ase aes 1,697 259 — 1,438 
Petrol and oil ee ers ee 1,769 2,069 + 300 
Hardware... oes w= 2,814 2,090 — 1% 
Beer, wines and spirita ae PAS 1,229 1,390 + 161 
Tobacco and cigarettes... a 963 932 — 31 
The undermentioned quantities are also recorded :— 
Decrease — 
1934. 1935. Increase + 
Beer, wines and spirits ve gal. 4,919 6,588 + 1,669 
Tobacco and cigarettes site Ib. 5,745 5,180 — 665 
The countries of origin were as follows :— 
1934. 1935. 
£ £ 
United Kingdom aoe ee se» 22,129 18,964 
South Africa... wes aes w= 6,345 2,303 
Rest of Empire sae wee — 4,062 
United States of America en -. 2,497 2,147 
Other Foreign Countries any, a. 2,505 2,348 


Importations from South Africa consisted mainly of grain and 
meal, drink, tobacco and coal. 

Importations from the United States of America consisted mainly 
of petrol and oil valued at £1,716. 


Importations from the Argentine consisted mainly of foodstuffs 
valued at £636. 


Importations from other foreign countries consisted mainly of 
foodstuffs, drink and hardware. 


Exports. 

The increase in the value of exports is accounted for by an in- 
crease in the market value of fibre during the year. The payment 
of subsidy to millers was continued up to the end of October, 1935, 
48 @ measure of unemployment relief. 


Exports of these products were as follows :— 


1934. 1935. 
Tons. £ Tons. £ 
Fite 588 5,759 857 9,782 
NOW? oats caves, wees 447 2,457 319 2,005 


Rope and twine a 25 498 11 237 
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The distribution of the total exports of the Colony was as 
follows :— 


1934. 1935. 

£ £ 
United Kingdom woe oe ve = 8,446 12,195 
South Africa... we waé ane 503 1,602 
Argentine a0 aoe Moe wee _ 170 


VIII.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 

Wages for skilled and semi-skilled workmen vary from 2s. to 
3s. 6d. per day. 

The Government wage for adult unskilled labour is 2s. per day 
amounting to 12s. for a week of 45 hours, the half-day on Saturday 
counting as a full day. 

In the flax mills the average daily rate for men is slightly under 
1s. 9d. for a nine-hour day. The wages paid to women are slightly 
under 1s. per day. 

In the rope works the average wage for men is 12s. per week, 
and for women 5s. 

The number of persons employed in the flax mills is 247 and in 
the rope works 16. 

In domestic service the monthly wage with board and lodging 
for housemaids varies from 10s. to £2, for cooks from 30s. to £2, 
and for male servants from 30s. to £4 lds. 

The cost of living varies greatly. Meat, including fowls, is 
obtainable at 1s. per lb.; fish is very cheap, but the supply is 
extremely limited and scarce in the country districts. Eggs vary 
according to season from 1s. 6d. to 2s. per dozen, fresh butter is 
3s. per lb., and imported butter 1s. 8d. per lb.; fresh milk is 5d. 
per imperial pint, and the price of fresh vegetables varies with 
the supply which is very limited at certain seasons. Rice which 
forms the staple article of diet of St. Helenians is 2d. per |b. 
and potatoes vary throughout the year from 8d. to 2s. per gallon of 
7 \b. On account of lack of communications and of the freight 
rates the cost of imported groceries is higher than in the United 
Kingdom. 

From time to time accommodation is available for visitors, and 
St. Helena has attractions as a place of residence for those who seek 
a congenial climate and quietude. It is estimated that two people 
could live comfortably and in full enjoyment of all the Island has 
to offer on £500 to £550 a year. With a more limited range of 
activity two people could live on considerably less. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 
The educational system in St. Helena consists of eight primary 
schools, a continuation class for pupil teachers and others, and 
private tuition. 
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R Of the primary schools three are under Government direction, two 
in Jamestown for boys and girls respectively and one in the country. 
Three are administered by the Trustees of the Hussey Charity. 
Of the two remaining schools, one belongs to the St. Helena Bene- 
volent Society, a Society founded in 1814 for the care and education 
of the Island poor, the other at Blue Hill was founded over 30 years 
ago by the late Bishop Holbech for the children of a remote part of 
the Island. 

All the five non-Government schools receive Government assist- 
ance which it was found necessary in the year under review to 
increase, Hussey Charity from £100 to £120, Sandy Bay from £15 
to £40, Blue Hill from £30 to £45. These increases became neces- 
sary as none of the schools concerned, even with the utmost economy, 
was paying its way and education was suffering for the lack of 
sufficient material. 

Many useful improvements were carried out in the course of the 
year by the Public Works Department at the Hutt’s Gate (Hussey 
_| Charity) school. These consisted of a new class room and recon- 

ditioning the remainder of the building. The work will be com- 
pleted by the addition of a verandah. This school (as well as those 
at Sandy Bay and Half Tree Hollow) suffers from a serious lack of 
furniture as school equipment and furnishing has not kept pace 
during the past 30 years with the increased attendance. 

4 The work of all the schools is under constant inspection and 
supervision by the Superintendent of Education who also takes 
Pupil Teachers for a four year course in secondary school work. 

Welfare Institutions.—There are no public welfare institutions 
in the Island. The absence is in some measure compensated for 
by the local Friendly Societies of which a note will be found in the 
Annual Report for 1921—Colonial Report, No. 1568. The par- 
ticulars of the Societies are appended below :— 


Sr. HELENA FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


Men. 
Name. Membership. Invested Funds. 
£ 

Ancient Order of Foresters ee ive 352 . 1,493 

Mechanics’ Society 0.00. vee ve 418 864 

Working Men’s Christian Association... 320 466 

Poor Society... seesaw 425 4,033 

Women. 

7 Church Provident Society for Women... 493 978 
| These Societies offer medical and sick benefits and the subscription 
| Varies from 3d. to 1s. per week. The fees are a heavy drain on the 
| Meagre wages earned generally in the Island, and the fact is of im- 

portance in a general study of local economic conditions. 
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X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
| 


There is regular communication once a month with England and 


| South Africa by the Union-Castle Intermediate steamers. In addi- 
| tion, an American steamer of the American-South African Line 
} Bi called on four occasions. The vessels which called during the year 
| were as follows :— 
| British vessels 

| | 


} American vessel—4 visits ... 
| | Other foreign vessels 
| | | 


| Sixty miles of roads are maintained by the Public Works 
i} | Department, and although grades are steep and in some places 
| ; 


narrow, the roads of the Island compare very favourably with those 
| in other countries. 
| 


| Seventy-three motor-cars and lorries are registered and licensed. 


‘here is no wireless station in St. Helena, but there is a cable 
| station with communication to all parts of the world. 
| 


‘he Empire Short-wave Broadcasting Service is received well in 
| the Island. 





‘here is regular postal communication each month between the 
| Colony and England and South Africa. Mails are also made up as 
other occasions present themselves. 


XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


The Government Savings Bank is the only banking institution in 
the Colony. 
| | 





The aggregate balances of depositors’ accounts during the last 
five years were as follows :— 





Balance of Deposits at 
Year. 31st December. 
£ 
| 1931... Se a 18,770 
| 1932 ... EE a 20,620 
| 1933... fae ane 20,958 
} 19948 ke 21,200 
| 1935... or: re 22,527 
The total number of depositors on 31st December, 1935, was 229 
as compared with 211 on the same date in 1934. 
The invested portion of the Savings Bank deposits at the end of 
the year is represented by Stock of the mean market value of 
£22,366. 
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By the St. Helena Coinage Order, 1925, all coins which under 
the Coinage Acts of 1870 and 1891 are legal tender in the United 
| Kingdom, and all silver coins which under the Coinage Act, 1922, 
| are legal tender in the Union of South Africa, are legal tender in the 
| Island of St. Helena. 
| By the Weights and Measures Ordinance, 1905, the weights and 
measures for the time being lawfully in use in the United Kingdom 
and no others are to be used in St. Helena. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


Great improvements have been observed in the administration of 
the Public Works Department, which has now been reorganized 
under the charge of a Clerk of Works. The Department has also 
been actively concerned in various road works undertaken as a 
measure of relief; and also maintains the drainage, water, and 
telephone system. 


XIII.JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


Subject to all local Ordinances and Orders in force, the laws of 
the Colony are so much of the law of England for the time being as 
is suitable and appropriate as far as local circumstances permit. 

The Supreme Court of St. Helena, which is a Court of Record, 
was established by Order in Council of 13th February, 1839. 
Subsequent Orders extended its jurisdiction to Matrimonial and 
Divorce Causes. By Order in Council of the 5th of April, 1852, the 
Governor, in the absence of the Chief Justice, may act as Chief 
Justice or appoint some other person to act. The Acting Chief 
Justice may be assisted at his discretion by Assessors who must be 
Members of the Executive Council or Justices of the Peace. 

There were two civil cases before the Supreme Court during the 
year. 

Summary jurisdiction is exercised by the Magistrate and Justices 
of the Peace. There were 127 cases reported to the Police. In 
79 cases action was taken in the Court resulting in 31 convictions. 

The Small Debts Court, which has jurisdiction up to sums not 
exceeding £25, is established by Ordinance No. 2 of 1905. Four 
cases were brought before the Court during the year as compared 
with five in 1934. 

Gaol—During the year 17 persons were committed to prison 
as compared with 15 in 1934, the daily average being 0-6 as com- 
pared with 0-6 in 1934. 


Police.—There have been no criminal cases of importance. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 
Seven Ordinances were passed during the year, of which the most 
important were the Road Traffic Ordinance repealing the Motor 
Car Ordinance, 1928, and the French Government Lands Vesting 
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(Amendment) Ordinance. The Road Traffic Ordinance (No. 1 of 
1935) makes provision for the regulation and licensing of traffic 
on roads and of motor vehicles and otherwise with respect to 
roads and vehicles thereon ; provision is also made for third parties 
against risks arising out of the use of motor vehicles. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


Revenue and Expenditure. 


The revenue collected during the year amounted to £21,089, being 
£879 in excess of the estimate but a decrease of £3,385 as com- 
pared with the revenue of the previous year. 


The increase of revenue over the estimate was mainly attributable 
to the large sales of the Silver Jubilee issue of postage stamps to 
dealers outside the Colony, and the decrease of revenue, namely 
£3,385 as compared with that of the previous year was due to non- 
issue of grant-in-aid during the year 1935. 


The following table shows the revenue and expenditure of the 
Colony for the past five years :— 


Grants by — Grants-in- 
Colonial _— aid by His 


Year. Revenue. Development Majesty's Total Expenditure. 
Fund. Treasury. Revenue. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1931 Bes 11,940 6,340 7,000 25,820 27,109 
1932 25 13,817 560 13,500 27,877 18,906 
1933 «=: 13,648 = 5,000 18,548 18,617 
1934 ws. 21,974 _ 2,500 24,474 23,792 
1935... 21,089 = = 21,089 20,487 


The revenue for the year 1935 as compared with the preceding 
year is summarized hereunder :— 


1934. 1935. 
£ £ 
Customs... tee as a3 ‘od 5,138 5,081 
Port and Marine . fc ose eae a tis 1,603 1,611 
Licences, Taxes, etc. ay, 617 670 
Foes of Court or Office and Reimbursements . 671 156 
Post Office... sa 6,221 5,814 
Revenue from Government t Properties. ae 1,140 1,130 
Interest... ae eee 619 583 
Miscellaneous ace see ous oye ee 673 87 
Ascension ... 38 pes ve Sea evs 5,492 5,487 
Grant-in-aid Bes ee os oe = 2,500 _ 


£24,474 21,089 
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The expenditure for the year as compared with the preceding year 
is as under :— 


1934. 1936. 
£ £ 

Pensions and Gratuities . on tone ae 1,060 1,213 
Governor ... ay es a5 ee Ags 1,145 1,129 
Secretariat eae gin 1,011 113 
Treasury, Customs ‘Port ‘and Marine aes on 817 863 
Post Office me, VEE 1,758 967 
Public Health 2,638 2,637 
Education ... es ese mS 998 980 
Agriculture and Forestry _ ae saa Bs 924 1,183 
Police and Gaol... ery 694 690 
Public Works Department. and Recurrent ane 3,167 3,125 
Miscellaneous ose a 2,358 1,288 
Ascension ... es eae Jia 2,645 2,266 
Public Works Extraordinary 1,095 803 
Unemployment Relief (mainly Flax Subsidy)... 3,584 2,230 
£23,792 £20,487 





The statement of the assets and liabilities of St. Helena as at 
31st December, 1935, shows : assets £28,782 (of which £3,171 was 
cash), liabilities £24,869. 


Public Debt. 


During the years 1930-1 the sum of £475 was loaned from the 
Colonial Development Fund for the improvement of the telephone 
system. This sum was loaned free of interest for one year, and 
thereafter at 24 per cent. and is repayable by annuities of 5 per 
cent., the principal outstanding at 3lst December, 1935, being 
£498 198, 7a. 


XVI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lands. 


A note on the land tenures of the Island will be found in the 
Annus] Report for 1934. 


The distribution of land is as follows :— 


Number of Holdings. 
Under 10 acres ase 414 
Over 10 and under 50 57 
Over 50 and under 100 9 
Over 100 and under 500 7 
Over 500 and under Jy 2 
Over 1,000... Nil 


The only legislation dealing with land is ‘‘ The Conveyancing and 
Registration Ordinance, 1893 ’’, which simplifies conveyancing and 
Provides for registration. 

The area of the Island is approximately 30,000 acres of which 

8,600 acres are regarded as cultivable. 
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General. 

The Governor of the Colony, Sir Spencer Davis, Kt., C.M.G., 
proceeded on leave to England 22nd December when the tem- 
porary administration of the Government was assumed by Mr. 
G. C. Kitching, 0.B.E., Government Secretary. 





ASCENSION ISLAND. 


Lying between the parallels of 7° 53’ and 8° 0’ South and between 
the meridians of 14° 18’ and 14° 26’ West, is the small and not 
extensively known island of Ascension, entirely volcanic except for 
some small patches of beach. 


Its length does not exceed 74 miles from east to west, nor its 
breadth 6} miles from north to south. In circumference it is 
22 miles, with an area of 34 square miles. 


Passing vessels are rarely sighted from its heights, though occa- 
sionally a sailing ship or steamer may pass near by for the purpose 
of verifying its longitude. 

A Portuguese Admiral, Joio da Nova, first discovered the 
Island, and this on the 20th of May—Ascension Day—1501. Two 
years later a compatriot of his, Alfonse d’Albuquerque, visited 
Ascension and gave the place its name. 


Ascension had no Napoleon to bring it fame, and yet it was due 
to the Royal Prisoner that Britain added it to her Possessions, for it 
was far too close to St. Helena to permit any other nation to occupy 
it, or use it as a base for efforts at rescue. 


A Naval detachment was landed in 1815, and the Navy occupied it 
until Napoleon’s death in 1821. At this period the British West 
African Squadron was having a busy time contending with pirates 
and slavers, which operations resulted in many sick and wounded. 
The climate of Ascension with its dry atmosphere had already proved 
beneficial to health, and upon the recommendation of Sir George 
Collier, Commander-in-Chief on the Station at that time—a Marine 
garrison was established on the Island, which would henceforth 
serve for the recruitment of the health of the crews of the squadron 
engaged in these operations. 


Ascension was administered by the Board of Admiralty, and labour 
was obtained by the importation of Krooboys from the West Coast 
of Africa. Great discomforts and enormous difficulties were en- 
countered by the early pioneers, but improvements were gradually 
effected until to-day the Island may be said to be admirably estab- 
lished, and an extremely pleasant spot in which to reside. 

It remained under the Admiralty until 27th October, 1922, after 
which it became a Dependency of St. Helena. It is now adminis 
tered by a Resident Magistrate, who is responsible to the Governor 
of St. Helena, 
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Cable communication was brought to the Island in 1899, and a 
staff of the Eastern Telegraph Company (now the Cable and Wire- 
less, Limited), was stationed at Ascension. The Cable employees 
have been there ever since, but the Navy and the Marines have 
disappeared from the Island, which is now transformed from a war 
to a commercial implement. 


From the sea Ascension might appear to be a desolate and forbid- 
ding spot, a sterile wilderness of volcanic peaks, its brown dusty- 
looking volcanoes seeming to guard the one green mountain rising up 
like an oasis in the centre. The black and grey lava beds running 
down to the sea, sometimes to end in precipitous rocks, whitened 
here and there by seabirds, and at others in a low black flow with 
Jagged excrescences where the lava has piled itself up into 
hummocks, are no whit more attractive than the volcanoes which 
caused them. 


A more kindly impression is formed when Clarence Bay is gained, 
the translucent blue of the water contrasting with the shiny white- 
ness of the beaches. Above it on a plateau may be seen the settle- 
ment of Georgetown—familiarly known as Garrison, with the church 
and club building predominating, and the red and grey tiled bunga- 
lows spread along the coast. Cross Hill rises to a height of 868 feet 
behind the settlement, a hill of ‘‘ beautiful ugliness ’’; a hill of 
coppery gold which seems to stand like a sentinel guarding George- 
town. On its slope may be seen ‘‘ Governor’s Lodge ’’, formerly 
“ Captain’s Cottage ’’, where the Governor of St. Helena resides 
when he visits the Island. 

To the left of Cross Hill winds the road to Green Mountain, where 

is situated the farm settlement and rest-houses for the residents. 
The Peak rises to a height of 2,817 feet, and at the summit is a 
picturesque dew-pond, surrounded by graceful bamboos, and in the 
centre of which grow a group of blue water-lilies. 
_ The journey to the farm settlement can be accomplished by car 
in half-an-hour, the road cut in the side of the mountain having 
a gradient of one in eight with 24 hairpin bends. The traveller 
gradually emerges from volcanic aridity into verdured country com- 
parable to that of England, until at the settlement he finds himself 
surrounded by luxuriant trees, flowers and shrubs, with green lawns 
and vegetable gardens. 

Cattle and sheep are here maintained for the needs of the com- 
Munity, and vegetables and fruit are grown for the table. 

Water is dependent on the rainfall, there being no natural water 
on the Island. Concrete catchments collect the rain-water and 
from tanks it is piped to huge reservoirs at Georgetown. 

The only inhabitants are the staff and servants of Cable and 
Wireless Limited, some with their wives and children. Over one 
hundred St. Helenians are given employment at Ascension, and a 
finer working body of men it would be hard to find. Their 
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versatility is remarkable and they are easily trained as factory 
mechanics, masons, carpenters and in various trades, so that with 
the passage of years the Island possesses a staff of expert workmen. 
Judicial duties are negligible, so well-conducted are the men. 

There is no illness on the Island, even sunstroke is unknown and 
the climate is wonderful, the temperature barely varying ten degrees 
during the year. The south-east trade wind blows moderately all 
the year round. At the Mountain, blankets and fires are necessary 
at times. 

As to sports—cricket, football, golf and tennis form the chief 
amusements. A cinema operates once a fortnight (talkies are about 
to be introduced) and besides the English Club, there is also one for 
the St. Helenians. Fishing from shore and dinghy is indulged in. 
Large fish such as albacore, dolphin, wahoo and yellow-tail are 
obtained not far from the beach, while cavally and cod abound 
everywhere. 

The Union-Castle intermediate steamers call once a month, out- 
ward and homeward, and naval vessels visit the Island several times 
during the year. Apart from these, few vessels are ever seen, which 
in great part contributes to the peace and quietness which reigns 
in Ascension Island. 
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APPENDIX. 
Boos on St. HELENA OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


Title. 

“A History of the Island of St. 
Helena”, 1808, by T. H. Brooke. 2nd 
Edition, 1824. 

“St. Helena”, by J.C. Mellis, 1875. 

“St. Helena—the Historic Island”, 
1903, by E. L. Jackson. 

* Napoleon in Exile”, 1915, by 
Norwood Young (Two Volumes). 

“St. Helena Who's Who”, 1919, 
by Arnold Chaplin. 

“On board a Union Steamer”, 
1882, by Capt. S. P. Oliver. 

“Campbell's Political Survey of 
Great Britain”, 1774. 

“A Tour through St. Helena”’, by 
Capt. John Barnes, R.N., 1817. 

“Six Months on Ascension”, by 
Mrs. Gill, 1878. 

“Tracts relative to the Island of 
St. Helena”, by Beatson, London, 
1816. 

“Extracts from Records of St. 
Helena”, by H. R. Janisch, C.M.G., 
2nd Edition, 1908. 

“ History of St. Helena”, English 
Historical Review, by Sir William 
Foster, July, 1919. 

“Report on the Agricultural Re- 
sources of St. Helena”, by D. Morris. 
Reprinted 1906. (Cd. 3248, Colonial 
Report Misc. No. 38.) 

“Geological Notes on St. Helena, 
by various writers, with remarks on 
the Economic Geology of that Island, 
and Geological Map”, by Sir Albert 
Kitson, C.M.G., C.B.E., Apri , 1931. 
(Colonial No. 66.) 

“Report on the Fisheries of St. 
Helena”, by J. T, Cunningham, M.A., 
F.ZS, 1910. (Cd. 4998, Colonial 
Report Mise. No. 69.) 

“Report on the Marine Molluscan 
Fauna of the Island of St. Helena”, 
by Edgar A. Smith, 1890. Proceed- 
ings of Zoological Society of London, 
1890, Part II, pp. 247-317. 

“The Marine Fisheries and In- 
vertebrates of St. Helena”’, by J.T. 
Cunningham, 1911. 

“The Manatee of St. Helena”, by 
Tt i. Mortensen, Copenhagen, 1933, 

“St. Helene", by Octave Aubry. 


Publishers or Agents. 
Publishers to East India 
Company. 


L. Reeve & Co., London. 

Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd., 
London, 

Stanley Paul & Co., 
London. 

A. L. Humphreys, London. 


W. 4H. Allen & Company, 
Ltd., London. 
London. 


J.M. Richardson, London. 
John Murray, London. 


G. and W. Nicol, 


J. Booth, London. 


and 

“ Guardian ” Printing 
Office, Jamestown. 

His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 

His Majesty's Stationery 


Office. 


His Majesty's Stationery 
Office. 


Flammarion, Paris. 


21 


34d. 


1s. 3d. 


lid. 


25 francs, 





a This work contains a bibliography of 172 publications referring to the 
captivity of the Emperor Napoleon in St. Helena. 
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Reports, etc, of Imperial and Colonial Interest 





LEAVE AND PASSAGE CONDITIONS IN THE COLONIAL SERVICE 


Report of Committee [Cmd. 4730] 9d. (104.) 
ECONOMIC CONSULTATION AND CO-OPERATION 
Report of Imperial Committee, 1933 [Cmd. 4335] 2s. (28. 2d.) 


EMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, OTTAWA, 1932 
Summary of Proceedings and copies of Trade Agreements 
[Cmd. 4174] 18. 6d. (rs. 8d.) 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings [Cmd. 4175] 38. (38. 34.) 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Report of the Colonial Development Advisory Committee for the period 
Ist April, 1935 to 31st March, 1936 {Cmd. 5202] 4d. (5d.) 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH IN EAST AFRICA 
Report of the East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani, for the 
period Ist April, 1935.to 3ist March, 1936 [Colonial No. 11g] 1s. (In the press) 
EDUCATION OF AFRICAN COMMUNITIES 


Memorandum by the Advisory Committee on Education in the Colonies 
[Colonial No. 103] 6d. (7d.) 


KENYA: FINANCIAL POSITION AND SYSTEM OF TAXATION 
Report of Commission (including five Maps) [Colonial No. 116) gs. (gs. 6d.) 


KENYA: NATIVE AFFAIRS 


Report of the Kenya Native Affairs Department for the year 1934 
(Non-Parliamentary Publication] 3s. (35. 44.) 
Nore.—These Reports are published by His Majesty's Stationery Office as they become available. 


KENYA LAND COMMISSION 
Report, September, 1933 (Cmd. 4556] 11s. (11s. 9d.) 
Evidence and Memoranda. [Colonial No. gt]. Issued in three Volumes, 
£2 each volume, by post £2 os. gd. 
Summary of Conclusions reached by His Majesty’s Government 
(Cmd, 4580] 2d. (2}d.) 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN EAST AFRICA 
Report of the Commission of Enquiry into the Administration of Justice in 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika Territory in Criminal Matters 
[Cmd. 4623] 3. (38. 3¢. 


3 
Evidence and Memoranda [Colonial No. 96] £1 (£1 os. 6d.) 
PALESTINE: IMMIGRATION, LAND SETTLEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 
Report by Sir John Hope Simpson, C.LE., 1930 (Cmd. 3686] 38. (3s. 3d.) 
Maps [Cmd. 3687] 25. (2s. 3d.) 
PALESTINE: DISTURBANCES OF AUGUST, 1929 
Report of Commission [Cmd. 3530] 4s. (4s. 4d.) 


Evidence and Memoranda. Issued in two Volumes, with a third volume 
containing an Index 
Vols. fand Il, of we L458. each, by post £1 58. od, 
Vol. 111 (Index) 1, aa ye. 6d.” (33. Bd.) 
THE HADHRAMAUT: SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS 
Report by W. H. Ingrams, 0.B.E. (with map) (In the press) 


alll prices ave net. Those in brackets include postage 





Obtainable from 
HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
LONDON, W.C.2: Adastra! House, Kingsway 
EDINBURGH 2: 120, George Street MANCHESTER 1: 26, York Street 
CARDIFF: 1, St. Andrew's Crescent BELFAST: 80, Chichester Street 


or through any bookscller 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 
‘This comprehensive Survey, which is divided into two Parts—(1) Memoranda on 
the Economic Situation of the Individual Dependencies, (2) Memoranda on the Products 
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I.—_GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 

The island of Cyprus, situated in the eastern Mediterranean 
between 34° 33’ and 35° 41’ N. latitude and between 32° 20’ and 
34° 35’ E. longitude, is about 140 miles in greatest length from 
east to west and about 40 miles in greatest breadth from north to 
south. A narrow range of limestone mountains, with an average 
height of 2,000 feet, extends along the northern coast, and an 
extensive group of mountains, culminating in Mount Olympus, 
6,406 feet above the sea, fills the south-western part of the island. 
Between these ranges lies the fertile Mesaoria plain. 


Mails from the United Kingdom reach Cyprus via Brindisi or 
Port Said, from which it is distant at the nearest point 249 
miles. The crossing from Larnaca or Famagusta on the south- 
east coast to Beirut or Haifa is accomplished in a night, and 
the strait between the north coast and the southern shores of 
Asia Minor is at Kyrenia 45 miles wide. Cyprus is connected 


by regular services with Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, 
Italy, and France. 
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Climate. 


The climate of Cyprus is, generally speaking, temperate and 
healthy, though the excessive heat of the plains during the summer 
is trying to Europeans. The heat is, however, dry, except on the 
coast, and the winters are cold and invigorating. There are numerous 
resorts in the hills at altitudes varying from 6,000 to 2,000 feet, 
such as Mount Troddos or Kantara, where the summer season, 
lusting from May to the end of September, can be passed in 
eminently healthy surroundings and without discomfort or incon- 
venience. The maximum temperature at Nicosia for 1935 was 
1° F. and the minimum 33° F. The rainfall for the last 
ten years has averaged 20-47 inches per annum. The mean rain- 
fall for the year was 22-16 inches. The highest rainfall for the 
year was 57-61 inches recorded at Troddos Forest Station and 
the lowest 6-66 inches recorded at Alethrico. 


History. 


Cyprus was the centre of Aegean civilization 2,000 years before 
the Christian era, and Phoenician and Greek colonies were estab- 
lished there at a very early date. It would appear, indeed, to 
have been colonized in the Mycenaean age, and probably was used 
asa base for those assaults by the Achaeans on the power of Egypt 
and of the Hittites, which took place in the century before the 
Trojan war. The island is alluded to in both the Iliad and 
Odyssey by Homer to whom it was known as the home of Aphrodite, 
Whose chief sanctuary and altar of incense were at Paphos. It 
Was conquered by the Egyptians in the sixth century B.C. and 
later absorbed into the Persian Empire. LEvagoras, a native-born 
ing, succeeded in the fifth century B.C. in raising Cyprus to a 
Position of independence but on his death it again fell into the 
power of Persia and in due course to Alexander the Great. At 
the division of Alexander’s Empire, Cyprus passed to Egypt, until 
in 8 B.C. it became a Roman province, falling, on the division 
of the Roman Empire, under the rule of the Byzantine Emperor. 


Ih A.D. 1184 the Governor of Cyprus, Isaac Comnenus, revolted 
and Maintained his independence until 1191, when Richard Coeur 
de Lion of England, on his way to the Crusades, landed, and in 
a sharp campaign of a few weeks conquered the island. Richard 
sold it to Guy de Lusignan, the King of Jerusalem, and the 
: Lusignan dynasty ruled the island until 1489, although from 1378 

‘0 M64 the Genoese Republic exercised a suzerainty over a part 

of the Kingdom. In 1489 Cyprus fell to the Republic of Venice, 

*ho held it until it was wrested from them by the Turks in 1571, 

the sultanate of Selim II. 


In 1878 the island passed under the administration of Great 

nlain, and, on the outbreak of war with Turkey in 1914, was 
annexed to the British Crown by Order in Council of 5th November, 
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1914. The annexation has been formally recognized by Turkey 
under the Treaty of Lausanne, which was ratified on 6th August. 
1924, 

In 1925, Letters Patent formally elevating Cyprus to the status 
of a Colony and constituting the office of Governor of the Colony 
in place of that of High Commissioner were passed under the Great 
Seal of the United Kingdom, dated 10th March. 

In October, 1931, the agitation spread by the protagonists of 
the ‘‘ Union with Greece ’’ movement culminated in riots, as a 
result of which certain constitutional changes were made as 
described in the following chapter. 


Historical Remains and Antiquities. 


Cyprus is rich in archaeological and antiquarian interest and has 
remains and monuments ranging from the pre-historic to the 
Turkish through the Phoenician, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Gothic 
and Renaissance periods which are a unique possession of the Empire 
and a priceless heritage. 

The opening of the year saw the beginning of the activities of 
the newly formed Antiquities Department. The Director of 
Antiquities had arrived in Cyprus in November, 1934; and he was 
followed in December by the Chief Foreman, who had been 
seconded from H.M. Office of Works for a period of two years, to 
enable a body of masons to be trained in the preservation of 
monuments. Early in 1935 serious work began at Famagusta and 
throughout the year the volume of work increased as trained men 
became available. By November the work on six monuments was 
in charge of capable men needing only occasional supervision. 
Buildings treated included the following :— 

In Famagusta; St. Symeon’s Chapel (completed), St. George 
of the Greeks (over half completed), St. George of the Latins. 
the Carmelite Church, various parts of the fortifications, and a 
number of minor repairs. 

In Nicosia: St. Nicholas (the Bedestan) and the Famagusta 
Gate in co-operation with the Municipality. 

Elsewhere: The Church of St. Evlalios, Lambousa; The 
Royal Chapel, Pyrga; and the Belvedere of St. Hilarion Castle. 

In addition many of the blocked fortifications of Famagusta were 
opened up and cleared. Funds expended included £1,250 collected 
by the Cyprus Committee, £250 from the Government, and some 
£80 from the Antiquities Fund. 

With the help of a grant of £1,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
through the Empire Grants Committee of the Museums Association 
of Great Britain, the complete re-organization of the Cyprus 
Museum was taken in hand. Half the courtyard was roofed and 
made into a students’ gallery, together with the old cloisters which 
were walled in. The complete floor of the Museum, which had been 
very damp and cold, was laid with concrete and tiles. Lavatories 
and other additions were made. Considerable progress was made 
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in re-arranging the exhibits and in cataloguing them. The Curator 
of the Cyprus Museum continued his investigation of the neolithic 
site at Erimi and made important discoveries. 

The new Antiquities Law was enacted on the last day of the year. 


Languages. 

The chief language of the country is a local dialect of modern 
Greek, often very corrupt but retaining a number of archaisms and 
showing traces of the island’s history in the large proportion of 
words borrowed from French, Italian, and Turkish sources. 
Osmanli Turkish, somewhat archaic and (in the villages) free from 
Persian and Arabic forms, is spoken by the Mohammedans, who, 
however, as a general rule are familiar with Greek. The new 
Turkish alphabet became obligatory for all official purposes in 1932, 
and is now in general use. The knowledge of English is rapidly 
becoming more widely diffused, and, save in the most remote 
villages, there is usually to be found someone who can speak and 
even read and write it. In a less degree, French is spoken by 
the more educated classes. 


I.—GOVERNMENT. 


Previous to November, 1931, the Government of the Colony was 
regulated by Letters Patent bearing date 10th March, 1925, which 
provided for administration by a Governor aided by an Executive 
and a Legislative Council. The Executive Council consisted then 
of four official and three unofficial members. The Legislative 
Council consisted of the Governor (who normally presided), nine 
official members, and fifteen elected members, three chosen by the 
Mohammedan and twelve by the non-Mohammedan voters. The 
Council could be prorogued or dissolved by the Governor, if he 
thought fit, and had in any event to be dissolved at the end of 
five years. 

In consequence of the riots of 1931, the Legislative Council but 
not the Executive Council was abolished by Letters Patent bearing 
date 12th November, 1931, and power to legislate was granted to 
the Governor. 

Tn October of 1938 an Advisory Council, on an informal basis, 
was established in order that there might be a channel through 
which to obtain the views of the community on questions of legisla- 
tion and other matters of importance affecting the relations of the 
Government and the people. The Council consists of members of 
the Executive Council, of which the present composition is four 
oficials and two unofficials, together with other members to be 
annually selected from the unofficial community. The five persons 
who served for 1934 were re-appointed to serve for 1935. 

For administrative purposes the Colony is divided into districts, 
namely, Nicosia, Larnaca, Limassol, Famagusta, Kyrenia, and 
Paphos. In each the Government is represented by a 
Commissioner. 
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A description of the judicial organization appears under 
Chapter XIII. 

Fourteen municipal corporations are established under the pro- 
visions of the Municipal Corporations Laws, 1930 and 1934. Their 
councils are responsible, generally speaking, for conservancy and 
the preservation of public health and safety within the municipal 
limits. They contribute towards the cost of maintenance of public 
hospitals, and of infant-welfare centres established with the autho- 
rity of the Social Hygiene Council within municipal limits. Their 
powers include borrowing money or compulsorily acquiring land 
for purposes of public utility, making by-laws, granting gratuities 
and pensions to municipal employees, undertaking or assisting 
charitable or educational schemes, and establishing markets and 
parks or other places of recreation. 

The more important of the powers of municipal councils are 
exercised subject to the approval of the Governor or of the Governor- 
in-Council. 


I1.—POPULATION. 


Since 1881 a decennial census of the population has been taken. 
In 1881 the population was 186,173. The population of Cyprus as 
revealed by the census of 1931 has nearly doubled itself in the past 
fifty years. The actual return in 1931 was 347,959, representing a 
density of 97-1 to the square mile. The estimated population in 
1935 was 365,372, an increase of 17,413 or 4-7 per cent. 

Race in the Near East is inseparably linked up with religion. 
Cyprus is a land of many creeds, and in differentiating sociologically 
between the various elements of the population it is easiest to follow 
these natural lines. The bulk of the inhabitants of the island are 
of the Orthodox Greek-Christian faith and belong to the Auto- 
cephalous Church of Cyprus; somewhat over one-fifth are 
Mohammedans. A certain number of villages are exclusively either 
Mohammedan or Greek-Christian, but the majority are inhabited 
by members of both communities. There is also an Armenian com- 
munity, which tends steadily to increase, and a distinct, though 
not numerous, Latin colony. 

The following are the more important vital statistics :— 

Per 1,000 of Per 1,000 of 


population as population as 
chee) estimated at dase: estimated at 





80th June,1984. 80th June, 1985. 
Births ... 10,852 30-1 11,735 32-3 
Deaths ... 4,757 13-2 4,976 13-6 
Marriages 2,982 8-2 3,399 9-3 


Infantile Mortality 
(deaths under one 
year) ... eee «. 1,899 121-8* 1,419 120-0* 

* Rate per 1,000 births. 


The numbers of persons who entered and left Cyprus during 
the year were 9,471 and 9,868 respectively, but it is not possible 
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to say what proportion were emigrants and immigrants proper. 
A certain number of Cypriots found employment:in the Belgian 
Congo and other parts of Central Africa. There was a consider- 
able exodus of young Cypriots to London in search of employment. 
Cyprus does not afford a field for immigration to any large extent, 
but a small number of recent immigrants of alien race are to be 
found near Famagusta and Larnaca and are mainly engaged in 
citrus planting. 

As in previous years, the summer resorts of Troddos, Platres, 
Prodhromos, and Pedhoulas attracted many visitors from Egypt, 
Syria, and Palestine. 


IV.—HEALTH. 


Except for the endemic prevalence of malaria the climate is 
healthy, and with proper precautions there should be no difficulty 
in enjoying complete immunity from this disease. Cyprus is free 
from plague, typhus, and other virulent diseases common in the 
Near East. Generally speaking, conditions of health and sanita- 
tion are satisfactory and are improving. The Medical Department 
exercises a general control, with a staff including 55 medical practi- 
tioners, 56 nurses and attendants, 28 compounders, three Govern- 
ment midwives, and seven clerks; it also undertakes the training 
of midwives, probationer nurses, and sanitary inspectors. 

The amount spent by the Department in 1935 was £52,436 


Prevalent Diseases. 


The most prevalent diseases are noted below. Statistics for the 

mortality arising therefrom are not available. 
_ Malaria is met with in all its forms throughout the island; the 
intensity of the general infection varies with the rainfall. In 1935, 
the incidence of malaria was comparatively high owing to the heavy 
tainfall. The number of malaria cases reported was 17,917 as 
compared with 11,665 in 1934 and 10,145 in 1933. 

Venereal diseases are common, but syphilis is decreasing. 

A campaign against trachoma has been in existence for the past 
few years. Over 8,000 cases were treated in 1935. The results 
of treatment are good, and propaganda, in the form of lectures 
and cinema demonstrations, is beginning to bear fruit. 

Tn 1935, 228 cases of pulmonary tuberculosis were notified as 
compared with 233 in 1934, 133 cases of dysentery as compared 
With 377 in 1934, and 548 cases of typhoid fever as compared with 
411 in 1934, 


Provision for treatment, etc. 
There are Government hospitals at Nicosia and Limassol and 
state-sided hospitals at Larnaca, Famagusta, Paphos and Kyrenia. 
@ accommodation in these hospitals is 278 beds and 23 cots. 
The total number of admissions in 1935 was 4,852 as compared 
with 5,220 in 1934. The Government also maintains a Leper Farm 
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and Hospital, a Mental Hospital, and a Sanatorium for the treat- 
ment of pulmonary tuberculosis. There were 102 lepers in the 
Leper Farm on the 31st December, 1935, as compared with 8 
twelve months previously ; admissions to the Leper Farm Hospital, 
which has 12 beds, were 94 in 1935 as against 84 in 1934. The 
Mental Hospital contains accommodation for 194 patients. Admis- 
sions in 1935 numbered 47 as compared with 52 in 1934; at the 
end of the year, 230 patients were under treatment as against 18 
at the end of 1934. The sanatorium, which has 40 beds, admitted 
45 patients as against 62 in 1934. 

Two small private hospitals are maintained by mining companies, 
one at Amiandos and one at Pendayia. There are also six small 
rural hospitals maintained by voluntary contributions. They render 
medical relief to indigent persons and persons requiring special 
nursing and medical assistance. They are also used by the Medical 
Department in case of epidemics. 

A well-equipped laboratory is available at Nicosia for bacterio- 
logical and analytical work under a bacteriologist and an analytical 
chemist. : 

X-ray equipment is available at Nicosia, Limassol, Larnaca, 
Famagusta and Paphos, and electro-therapeutic treatment and 
radium therapy at Nicosia. 

Clinics, dispensaries, etc.—Venereal diseases clinics under the 
charge of specialist medical officers exist at Nicosia, Famagusta. 
Larnaca, Limassol and Paphos. Eye clinics are attached to all 
general hospitals. Twenty-three rural dispensaries, each under the 
charge of a medical officer, are maintained in different parts of 
the country. There are three travelling oculists and three honorary 
dentists. 


Disease Prevention. 


Malaria.—The sanitary staff deal with river-beds near villages and 
drains and streams, and with the making of new drains; they 
cover, fill, or oil the wells, and in suitable cases stock tanks with 
fish. In some areas paris green dust is sprayed. Inspections of 
premises are carried out. Free quinine is issued to all schools, 
to the poor, and to Government officials. 

Propaganda in the form of lectures, pamphlets, and cinema 
films is employed. 

Venereal diseases.—There are prophylactic centres in the prin- 
cipal towns, the increase in attendance at which shows that the 
public are becoming increasingly alive to the value of prophylaxis. 
Propaganda is carried out by means of lectures and films. 

Enteric.—Wherever the disease breaks out, anti-typhoid inocula- 
tion is offered, and a small temporary hospital established. ; 

Smallpox.—During the year, 8,117 persons were vaccinated. No 
case of smallpox occurred. 

The adulteration of food stuffs is controlled by the Analytical 
Chemist. 
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Quarantine duties are undertaken by Government medical officers ; 
there is one large quarantine station near Larnaca and a smaller 
one in Larnaca. During the year under review Miss Melahat 
Houloussi, Sanitary Inspector, lst Grade, proceeded to Kavalla, 
Greece, to study malaria research work under Dr. M. A. Barber 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Health promotion, 


Infant welfare centres exist at Nicosia, Larnaca, Limassol, and 
Famagusta, and a nursery for somewhat older children at Limassol. 
A Baby Show and Health Exhibition was held at Nicosia in 
October, 1935. 


Rural Medical Officers inspect schools at intervals and supply 
drugs, particularly for eye diseases. School dental clinics exist 
in five districts and free treatment is given to poor children. The 
Medical Department employs a Medical Officer for schools in 
Paphos district. Of recent years there has been a marked improve- 
went in school sanitation, 


Lectures are given in various parts of the island on matters 
connected with public health. The main objective is to inculcate 
habits of personal hygiene and to awaken a consciousness of in- 
dividual responsibility for the protection of the community. 


V.—HOUSING. 


(a) In villages.—The construction of the villages is a reminder 
of ancient times when men crowded together on account of fear. 
The houses are built close together, the streets are narrow, and only 
in front of the church or mosque is there any open space. The 
houses in the hills are built of stone, and in the plains of mud-brick 
ona stone plinth. The roofs are of beaten clay or, where they are 
available, of tiles, whilst the floors are of beaten earth or paving 
stones. A courtyard entered by a double door surrounds each 
house, which usually consists of one long, low room with one or 
two small openings, closed by wooden shutters, to serve as windows. 
In almost every village, however, are to be found a certain number 
of two-storied houses owned by the more prosperous people. Drain- 
Pipe openings high up in the wall allow the smoke of a fire to drift 
out. In the hill villages there are rough fire-places with old petro- 
leum tins acting as chimney-pots. 


There are glass windows in 10 to 15 per cent. of the houses 
mostly of recent construction and belonging to the more well-to-do 
peasants in the large villages. As a general rule it may be stated 
that the whole family lives, eats, and sleeps in the same room except 
in the case of well-off Mohammedans and a certain number of the 
Ticher Greek-Christians. Among the latter it is a custom of long 
standing and does not wholly depend on financial circumstances. 
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Oxen are to be found on the average in 50 per cent. of the rooms. 
This is partly due to necessity owing to lack of funds for stabling, 
partly also to convenience, since during working times oxen are fed 
through the night ; they also give warmth during the cold weather. 

The houses are warm in winter and cool in summer. Damp 
proof courses are not used, and sanitary arrangements are prac- 
tically non-existent. 

The houses are in almost all cases owned by the peasants who live 
in them. 

(b) In towns.—There has recently been considerable activity 
in house-building in the towns, and the acute shortage of better-class 
houses which existed some years ago has almost disappeared. The 
new houses are of an improved type, and stone is replacing mud- 
brick in many cases. The older houses have much the same defects 
as those in the villages. No damp-proof course is noticeable. 
There is a tendency to build cellars for washing-rooms, which are 
generally insanitary, and to put in small unventilated rooms where 


no sunlight can penetrate. Water-closets are being increasingly . 


installed, but with little uniformity of type or means of disposal of 
the effluent. 

In recent years by-laws were made by the various municipal 
corporations under the Municipal Corporations Laws, 1930 and 
1934, and received the approval of the Governor. These by-laws, 
in the case of the larger municipalities, make obligatory the pro- 
vision of proper sanitary conveniences in all premises within the 
municipal limits, and prescribe certain uniform requirements in 
connexion therewith. Power is given to the sanitary authorities 
to enter and inspect any premises in order to ascertain whether 
the relevant regulations have been complied with. The by-laws 
also contain certain provisions as to buildings and streets, and 
control the undesirable blocking of streets by the construction of 
balconies and kiosks. 

Under Law 25 of 1927, building committees were appointed and 
given effective control over building operations and road construc- 
tion on State land. The provisions of this law have helped to 
prevent the haphazard erection of buildings and overcrowding. 

Under the provisions of various laws the old narrow streets, 
typical of Eastern countries, in the towns aré being adequately 
widened as opportunity arises. 


The houses in the towns are often owned by those who live in 
them. 


General. 


Improvement in housing accommodation must spread from 
the towns outwards; in the villages, where the people have long 
been familiar and not discontented with old-established conditions, 
and where they are slow to appreciate the findings of modern 
science, progress must inevitably be slow. 
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VI.—PRODUCTION. 
Agriculture. 


Cyprus is essentially an agricultural country, and the majority of 
the population consists of peasant proprietors or tenants farming 
their own lands or on their own account. Farms, on a larger scale, 
known locally ag chiftliks, exist, but it is on the peasant pro- 
prietor or smallholder that the agricultural prosperity of the island 
has hitherto mainly depended, 


There was an average rainfall in the year 1935. The winter rains 
had started late in 1934 and good rains continued from the begin- 
ning of 1985 throughout the growing season and the production of 
cereals was up to the average. Climatic conditions during the 
summer were normal. 


Wheat.—The area under wheat was normal, but production 
was 2,414,044 kilés* as against 2,126,011 kilés in 1934. This 
constitutes one of the highest figures recorded for the last decade. 
Prices continued to be low owing to the low price of imported flour. 


Barley.—-Although the area under barley in 1935 decreased by 
9 per cent. as compared with 1934, production reached the figure 
of 2,465,056 kilés as compared with 2,206,667 kilés in 1934. The 
recently revived export trade to the United Kingdom continued but 
with rather poorer prices. The total export to the United Kingdom 
in 1935 was 191,389 kilés valued £17,483. 


Carobs.—Production further increased by 7,545 tons over the 
1934 figures, reaching 35,170 tons for the island, but this is still 
below the previous average. The trees are only recovering very 
slowly from the effects of the successive droughts experienced a few 
Years ago, Improved prices were maintained throughout the year, 
but at the close of this period a falling off was noticed. ‘Total 
exports and value respectively were 19,889 tons and £82,792. 


Olives.—The crop showed a further improvement, but the damage 
caused by Dacus Oleae in certain localities was unfortunately very 
heavy. ‘The estimated production of olives and olive oil was 
1,505,374 okest and 1,570,727 okes respectively, as compared with 
6,164,029 okes and 1,510,885 okes in 1934. 


Cotton—The area under cotton was increased by more than 
60 per cent. over that of 1934 and the production was more than 
double that of 1934. The figures of production are 55,872 ewt. for 
1935 and 22,208 ewt. for 1934. An increase in the amount of water 
available for irrigation and the useful spring rains were responsible 
for this improvement. Export trade in cotton was well maintained 
and the prices were satisfactory. 





* The kilé is a local measure equal to a bushel. 7 
t The oke is a local weight equal to 2tlb. 800 okes = 1 ton. 
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Flaz.—There was an increase in the area under flax in 1935, but 
this was mainly for linseed production. Owing to general restric- 
tion in the overseas markets, fibre production was not encouraged. 
However, there was an increase in total of fibre exported during 


1935 as compared with the previous year. The difficulties ; 
experienced in the market in competing with the fibres from other ‘ 


countries have been the cause of curtailment in the cultivation of 
imported varieties of flax. 


Tobacco.—The area under cultivation was half of that in 1934 and 


the production proportionately low. Since March, 1935, the export : 


of yellow-leaf tobacco is allowed only under a licence to export. 
The production in 1935 was 198,219 okes yellow leaf and 32,568 okes 
fumigated tobacco as compared with 316,906 okes yellow leaf and 


254,180 okes fumigated tobacco in 1934. Cultivation and trade ~ 


in fumigated tobacco is falling off. 

Potatoes.—The additional water available for irrigation was 
responsible for a further increase in acreage and production of both 
summer and winter potatoes. The production which was estimated 
at 433,142 cwt. is nearly 25 per cent. more than that of 1934 which 
was 337,200 cwt. Prices fluctuated according to season and demand 
but were on the whole satisfactory. Exports continued throughout 
the year and the total export was 11,712 tons valued £67,651. 
Owing to the strict control exercised by the Produce Inspection 
Service, growers and merchants have realized the necessity of 
taking all possible measures to reduce the incidence of tuber moth. 


Onions.—The acreage of onions was above normal and the produc- 
tion exceeded the 1934 crop by 12,000 cwt. reaching 80,424 cwt. as 
against 68,338 cwt. in 1934. The production of onion sets also was 
satisfactory. In 1935 '75,574 cwt. onions were exported, valued 
£10,999, as compared with 46,282 cwt., valued £6,422, in 1934. 

Vetches and legumes.—The acreage of all leguminous crops con- 
siderably increased and production was very satisfactory. Culti- 
vated area and production of haricot beans exceeded that of any 
previous year. 

Cumin seed and Aniseed.—The cultivation of cumin has now 
taken an important place in agricultural output in all parts of the 
Island. The good prices realized in previous years encouraged 
farmers to turn their attention to this crop, and both area and 
production in 1935 were a record, the estimated production being 
23,5382 cwt. A fall in demand and large stocks remaining unsold 
did not discourage growers and a still further increase in area is 
expected in the future. The market for aniseed has declined in 
recent years and consequently the area under cultivation has been 
much restricted. Exports of cumin in 1935 were 19,941 cvwt., 
valued at £32,084, as compared with 12,267 cwt., valued at £21,681, 
in 1934. 


Citrus fruit.—Extension of citrus plantations continued. The 
1935-6 crop was good in quality and quantity. Exports in 1935 
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were not very satisfactory mainly on account of unsatisfactory ship- 
ping arrangements. The number of oranges exported in 1935 
amounted to 23,124,007, valued at £41,200, as compared with 
30,779,362, valued at £58,828, in 1934. The export trade in lemons 
was considerably increased. The number of lemons exported was 
8,277,099, which exceeds the numbers exported in 1934 by nearly 
5.000,000. In order that Cyprus may maintain its place in a highly 
competitive market, consignments are submitted to strict inspection 
before export and proper grading and packing is insisted upon. 

Vineyards and wine.—This industry is well established, especially 
in the Limassol and Paphos districts. Several varieties of ordinary 
ted and white table wines are produced, and, in addition, a wine 
called commandaria is made from half-dried grapes and possesses a 
distinctive flavour. Besides local consumption, there is a consider- 
able export. 

Owing to improved climatic conditions, new planting of vines 
took place on a larger scale. 

In new plantations, cultivators are giving attention to improved 
table grape varieties as well as to those varieties best suited for 
wine making. 

The production of grapes was estimated at 49 million okes, which 
exceeds last year’s production by 10 million okes and is approaching 
the average normal production. The quality of the grapes was 
satisfactory. The export of grapes was 23,338 cwt., valued at 
£7,767, as compared with 18,344 cwt., valued at £6,097, in 1934. 

Raisin-making continued to the same extent as in previous years 
in spite of discouraging marketing conditions. The price remains 
very low and demand is very sporadic, largely owing to restriction 
in the German market, formerly the largest consuming centre. Pro- 
duction is estimated at 4,762 tons, as compared with 4,375 tons in 
1934. Exports amounted to 36,319 cwt., valued at £17,222, as 
against 49,615 cwt., valued at £40,479, in 1934. 

The export of wine to the British Empire is regulated by a law 
of 1928 which aims at preventing the export of wines of an inferior 
quality which might prejudicially affect the trade. The export 
of wines to the United Kingdom in 1935 was 232,618 gallons, as 
compared with 221,259 gallons in 1934. There was an improve- 
ment in the export of wines during 1935, the figures being 1,184,267 
gallons, valued at £49,837, in 1935, as compared with 767,442 
gallons, valued at £37,429, in 1934. This improvement is due to 
the more favourable tariffs introduced in Egypt towards the close 
of the year 1934. The export trade in brandy was well maintained, 
and 111,190 gallons of grape juice, valued at £8,647, was exported 
during the year, of which 104,755 gallons, valued at £8,148, went 
to the United Kingdom. 

Figs, apples, pears, quinces, melons, and mosfila (a local variety 
of hawthorn from which an excellent jelly is prepared) were also 
grown chiefly for local consumption. Plums, peaches, apricots and 
kaishas (a variety of white apricot peculiar to Cyprus) were grown 
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and exported in small quantities. 
cherries were exported to Palestine and Egypt. Kaishas and figs 
are dried, but the consumption is mainly local ; bottling and canning 


are still in their infancy. Other fruits of commercial importance 
are hazel nuts and walnuts. 


Agricultural Pests. 

A small campaign was carried out against locusts (Dociostaurus 
maroccanus) the numbers of which were greater than in 1934 when 
they were the least on record. The usual campaign against hornets 
was carried out, some 23,398 nests being poisoned. Queen hornets 
were also purchased in the early part of the year. There was 
‘a noticeable increase in the interest taken by fruit-growers in pro- 
tecting their crops from pests, and an increased amount of spraying 
was carried out against the codling moth on apples and red scale 
on citrus trees, the white oil emulsion used in the latter treatment 
being imported by merchants, one firm also importing spraying 
machines for sale and hire. 

A survey of the area in and near Limassol which was found in 
1934 to be infected with the scale insect Lepidosaphes Beckii showed 
that it was still abundant, and the fumigation of the citrus trees in 
the area was repeated. Damage was caused to artichokes in several 
areas by caterpillars of Pyrameis cardui following the appearance 
of large numbers of adults of this species. 


Plant diseases. 


Climatic conditions were on the whole favourable to plant diseases. 
Rusts on cereals were more severe than they had been since 1931. 


Urocystis tritici Koern was prevalent in all wheat-growing dis- 
tricts. Seed treatment for head smuts of cereals, sulphur for barley 
and copper carbonate for wheat, is now being practised by an in- 
creasing number of farmers. 

** Chocolate Spot *’ of field beans has been shown to be due to 
the fungus Botrytis Fabae Sardina. 

A severe wilt disease of potatoes not previously noted was found 
to be caused by S. Pythium aphanider-matum (Eds) Fitzpat. 

Experiments are in progress to determine the cause of a blemish 
of citrus fruits from the Lefka and Morphou districts. 

Wastage of citrus in transit to the United Kingdom has shown 
no abatement. Trials have been carried out on consignments of 
fruit both in Cyprus and in the United Kingdom. Treatment 


with ‘‘ Shirlan ’’ and the use of iodized wraps showed considerable 
promise. 


Trrigation. 
Three irrigation reservoirs are situated in the eastern Mesaoris 
and are under the supervision of an irrigation superintendent. 
It is now generally considered that Cyprus is by natural con- 
figuration unsuited for the construction of irrigation works on 8 


Considerable quantities of 
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large scale, and that the best method of conserving the water supply 
of the country is by afforestation. The provision and utilization of 
water supplies are of paramount importance to the country. En- 
couragement is afforded to the extension of irrigation by exploring 
for artesian supplies, by the sinking of chains of wells, and by the 
use of mechanical means to raise to the surface subterranean water, 
of which a sufficient quantity is available in most parts of the 
island. The gardens and orchards at Famagusta are an instructive 
example of the results that can be attained by development of 
underground water supplies on individual properties. 


Agricultural Experiments and Education. 


ment work at the Central Experimental Farm continued 

Permitted, and experiments with cereals, cotton, and 

Crops were continued. Trials with vines were continued 

Deciduo ticultural Station, Saittas, with hardy fruits at the 

Citrus Es F ruit Station, Trikoukkid, and with citrus fruits at the 
<perimental Grove, Famagusta. 

A successf, 


Develop 
as funds 
other field 
at the Vj 


United Ki ul experimental shipment of ‘‘ new "’ potatoes to the 
‘hata’ ingdom was made during February and it is believed 
Trial aoe export trade in this commodity may be established. 
Kingdom’ hoe’? of table grapes were also made to the United 
provine t, ut these were not successful, the total time of transit 
Th 61200: long for this highly perishable product. 

by iM eet of school gardens maintained under the scheme run 
ment of Rae tment of Agriculture in co-operation with the Depart- 
given in Ucation was 289. In addition to agricultural instructions 
and Aarons OO! by schoolmasters, District Agricultural Officers 
lectures a tural Assistants paid frequent visits to schools giving 

Nd practical demonstrations with special reference to 
local conditions. 


Seasonal and 

Veterinary Services. 
Conditions during the year favoured the growth of 
fodder crops, and a definite improvement was noticeable 
€ral condition of all stock. The lambing season was 
Successful, and the abortion rate was low. 


Climatic 
Pasture and 
In the gen 
early and 
bho Progress has been made in the introduction of treat- 
are now 4) cor nal and internal parasites of sheep and goats. There 
bave been Sheep-dipping swim baths in the Colony, most of which 
Provided by village funds. Sheep dips and drugs for 


treatme 

nt 7 b i 

to an in Cf internal parasites have been issued free of charge 
“reased extent. 

The ¢ 


factory, ™” paign against anthrax has proved to be most satis- 
Service wae {© umber of animals vaccinated by the Veterinary 
in 1934 623,988, an increase of 182,312 over the number treated 
Cases of anthrax occurred in vaccinated sheep during 
Only a very few cases were observed in goats. Prior 
A5 


i he} 
the Year ang 
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to the commencement of this campaign, it was estimated that the 
value of animals which died of this disease amounted to £20,000 
per annum—the losses during 1934 and 1935 are estimated at less 
than £600 per annum. 

The Veterinary Service continued to provide for the registration 
and inspection of cowsheds and dairies and to inculcate modem 
methods in the construction of cowsheds and in the marketing 
of milk. All milk from registered dairies is produced from tuberculin- 
tested cows and there are adequate supplies of cooled and bottled 
milk available in Nicosia, Limassol, Kyrenia, and Troddos. 

Further progress has been made in the conditions in which 
animals are slaughtered at the municipal abattoirs at Nicosia, 
Limassol, Larnaca, and Famagusta, in which towns the meat- 
inspection is under the supervision of the Veterinary Service. Advice 
has also been given to other municipal councils and village authori- 
ties in regard to abattoir construction and management. Humane 
slaughtering methods have been adopted, without legislation, in the 
principal towns and health resorts of the Colony. 

The Importation of Dogs Order, 1935, permits the importation 
of dogs from any country subject to detention in quarantine for 
not less than six months. Previously dogs could only be imported 
from the United Kingdom. 


Animal Husbandry and Live-stock. 


The Government maintains a 250-acre stock farm, at Athalassa, 
four miles from Nicosia. This farm was first opened in 1902 and 
the following stock are now maintained at it:—A herd of dairy 
cattle including Shorthorns and Kerries, horses, large black pigs, 
Maltese goats, a flock of native fat-tailed sheep, and three breeds 
of poultry (Rhode Island Red, White Leghorn, and Light Sussex). 

All surplus stock are sold either at the farm or at some of 
the principal fairs held in the island. Thoroughbred stallions, jack 
donkeys and native bulls, besides dairy bulls, boars and he-goats, 
stand for service at nominal fees. 

Records of production of all classes of stock are kept, thus making 
possible continued improvement by elimination of the poorer 
producers. | 

Besides this central stock farm, stud stables are maintained in 
the more important stock-breeding centres, at which a thorough- 
bred stallion, bull (either native or dairy type), jack donkey, boar, 
and he-goat are kept for service. There are nine such stables 
at Larnaca, Famagusta, Vatili, Lefkoniko, Ayios Theodhoros, Rizo- 
karpaso, Limassol, Paphos and Polis, and in addition a dairy bull 
is maintained in Nicosia for the use of town dairymen’s herds. 

A system of issuing stud animals on loan and, in the case of 
jack donkeys, granting a premium to approved animals, has lately 
been extended ; at the end of the year there were ten bulls, twenty- 
two boars, and four he-goats on loan, and eight premium jack 
donkeys. 
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The total number of horses, mules, donkeys, camels, oxen, sheep 
and goats over one year old and pigs over three months old in the 
Colony was estimated at 640,720, as compared with 621,201 in the 
previous year. The number of cattle, which fell from 48,910 to 
43,604 during the drought period 1931-3, is again on the increase, 
very few having been exported in 1935. 

The total exports of live-stock were valued at £50,728. The 
value of mules exported was £32,843, of cattle £7,070, of donkeys 
£4,829, and of horses £721. All animals for export are furnished 
with health certificates after detention in port lairages for not less 
than 24 hours before shipment. The exportation of mares with 
certain exceptions is prohibited. 

The Horse Breeding Law, 1930, requires that all stallions used 
for serving mares or she-donkeys shall be inspected and licensed 
yearly by the Chief Veterinary Officer in the capacity of Inspector of 
Horse Breeding. No fee is charged for inspection and licence. There 
has been a steady improvement in the quality of horses presented for 
inspection and this, together with the elimination of unsound sires, 
is likely to effect a progressive improvement in the quality and 
soundness of the horses and mules in the Colony. 


Sericulture. 


There was a further decrease in the production of cocoons in 
1935 (95,073 okes, being 12,721 okes Jess than in 1934), and the 
Prices are still too low to encourage silkworm rearing. There was 
a small exportation of cocoons, but the bulk of the total production 
was reeled on the local hand-reeling apparatuses for use locally. 

A further number of mulberry trees were uprooted, but over 
16,000 young mulberry trees were issued free of charge by the 
Agricultural Department and by school gardens. 

Demonstrational silkworm rearings were carried out in 97 
Orthodox-Christian and 13 Moslem girls’ schools, where some 1,400 
of the older girls received instruction in sericulture. 

Silkworm eggs amounting to 2,980 oz. were produced locally by 
licensed egg-producers under the supervision of the Sericultural 
Section of the Agricultural Department, and a further 1,150 oz. 
were imported, a total of 4,130 oz. thus being available for the 1936 
season. The quantity hatched in the 1935 season was 3,970 oz. 
out of 4,258 oz. which were available. A carefully conducted trial 
in the Sericultural Station of the Agricultural Department indicated 
that in the mountain villages the eggs produced by the largest local 
egg-producers might be expected to give a better yield of cocoons 
than imported eggs or those of producers rearing under less favour- 
able conditions. 


Forestry. 


At one time Cyprus was famous for its forests. During the 
Turkish administration, when their value was not appreciated and 
38703 A6 
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the science of silviculture not understood, they gradually declined, 
and visitors to the island in the seventies were horrified by the 
spectacle of desolation which they presented. 


Most of the forests and plantations of the island are now state- 
owned, and are managed by the Forest Department. The hill 
forests are important for water catchment and for protection against 
soil erosion, while the plantations and forests of the plains provide 
useful fuel supplies and grazing grounds. In the poorly-timbered 
countries of the Near East the Cyprus forests constitute a valuable 
reserve. During the Great War over 100,000 tons of timber and 
fuel were supplied to the Allied armies in Egypt and Palestine. 


The total area of delimited state forests, comprising roughly 
90 per cent. of all forest land, is 402,035 acres or 17-3 per cent. of 
the total area of the Colony. Of the 633 square miles of state 
forests, some 491 square miles consist of the major forests and 
plantations ; the remainder is poor scrub used as fuel and grazing 
grounds. 

The number of private forests under the administration of the 
Department has had to be curtailed in recent years, owing to reduc- 
tions in the forest personnel, which has had to be concentrated in 
the main State forests. Only two private woodland estates have 
been under the protection of the Forest Department during the year. 


Development in the principal forests has continued. An area of 
102-7 square miles was brought under working plan organization, 
bringing the total area of forests now under working plans to 
214-9 square miles. The effect of these measures will be to regulate 
management in the forests concerned and to ensure regular yields 
of timber and fuel. The total distance of forest roads is now up to 
153 miles. Fire-protection work was continued and the total length 
of fire-traces was brought up to 207-5 miles. In all, 45 acres of 
bare land were afforested. The year was not generally a good seed 
year, and in spite of the good winter rains natural regeneration in 
the forests was disappointing. 

The local forest industries showed encouraging progress during 
the year. The output of local timber increased from 350,900 cubic 
feet of sawn or hewn timber in 1934 to 578,500* cubic feet in 1935 
and the total imported timber from 567,421 cubic feet to 801,275 
cubic feet in 1985. The increased consumption resulted from the 
improvement in the local building trade and in the demand for 
mine timber, and caused higher prices for standing timber sold 
from the forests. Over five thousand tons of fuel were sold from 
the forests during the year, in addition to. large quantities removed 

from the forest on permit or by free privilege, and local requirements 
for cart and plough-wood were met from the annual oak coppice 
working. All exploitation during the year was in the hands of local 
enterprise, which, however, has not yet been able to adjust itself 





* This figure includes estimates of the sawn timber extracted from trees 
sold on the stump, of which actual records are not kept. 
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fully to the new conditions set up in the latter part of 1934, when 
the Department closed its timber stores and gave up departmental 
exploitation. A need is apparent for greater organization in the 
local forest industries and for thé introduction of a uniform grading 
system for Cyprus timber. 

A continued improvement in the forest grazing problem in the 
main hill forests was reported. Although the total number of 
registered goats in the island increased from 224,399 in 1934 to 
225,673, the number of goats grazing on permit in the forests fell 
from 21,276 in 1934 to 18,185 in 1935. The policy of exchanging 
forest land for grazing privileges was continued and _ several 
shepherds were settled on agricultural holdings. The attitude in 
villages towards uncontrolled grazing shows favourable progress, 
as is evidenced by the rapid increase of villages which have passed 
the Village Tree Planting Law. In 1934, fifteen villages applied 
the law to areas totalling 34,158 donums, while during the past 
year no less than thirty-four villages passed the law for a total 
area of 51,519 donums. The new Licensing of Shepherds Law 
came into force during the summer and is being enforced. The 
results so far as the forests are concerned cannot yet be assessed. 

The policy of leasing lowland forest areas for cultivation on five- 
year leases at a nominal rent was continued, but the advisability of 
revising it is now under consideration. At the close of the year 
there were 848 leases occupied, covering an area of 7,523 donums. 


Sponge fishing. 

The sponge fisheries in the territorial waters of Cyprus are 
supervised by the Comptroller of Customs and Inland Revenue, who 
is also the Government Inspector of Fisheries. 

The sponges obtained locally are of good quality, but the Cypriot 
does not take kindly to the industry, and the fishing is mostly 
done by fishers from the Greek islands, more particularly from 
Symi and Calymnos. Each sponge-boat fishing with the harpoon 
or by naked diving pays a licence fee of 10s. and gives up to the 
Government, as duty in kind, 20 per cent. of the catch. Machine- 
boats pay a licence fee of £1 and 25 per cent. of the catch. All 
the sponges retained by the sponge fishers are exported. The 
Government share is sold by tender and also exported, a few 
Sponges, scarcely 2 per cent. of the total, being kept for local sale. 

No licences for fishing with the harpoon or by naked diving were 
applied for during 1935. A few machine-boats applied for licences, 
but were refused owing to the restriction on fishing with machine 


diving apparatus. 
Mining. 

The gradual improvement in the mining industry noted during 
the preceding two years was well maintained in 1935 and a satis- 
factory increase is to be recorded in the value of mineral exports 
which totalled £464,977 compared with £359,263 in 1934. There 
Was a general revival in prospecting operations due to a wider 
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interest being taken in the search for precious metal-bearing de- 
posits, 18 new prospecting permits having been issued. The total 
expenditure in the mining industry in 1935 was approximately 
£582,192 of which £308,844 is estimated to have been spent in the 
Colony. 


Pyrites (cupriferous).—This is by far the most important mineral 
produced in Cyprus and practically the whole of the output for 
1935 came from the Skouriotissa and Mavrovouni Mines operated 
by the Cyprus Mines Corporation. The ore from the Skouriotissa 
mine is railed to the coast and exported in its crude state, while 
that from Mavrovouni is sent to an ore treatment plant of modern 
design situated at Xero where it is concentrated and exported in 
the form of copper concentrates. The ore treatment plant has 
recently been enlarged and is now capable of treating 1,000 tons 
of crude ore per day. 

During 1935 these pyrites mines produced 357,282 tons of ore 
of which 207,784 tons of crude pyrites and 36,990 tons of copper 
concentrates were exported, the total value amounting to £342,400. 
The metallic copper content is estimated at 12,232 tons. 

Local labour is easily obtainable. The Corporation have their 
own houses for Cypriot workers on both mines, these ‘‘ villages "’ 
being under the control of the Management. As far as possible 
all underground work is on contract, miners receiving an average 
of 3-2 shillings per day. Surface workers are paid monthly, the 
average daily wage being 2-7 shillings. 

During 1935 the Corporation employed an average of 2,973 persons 
per day on all operations, the monthly wage-bill amounting to 
£13,572. 

There is no local consumption of pyrites. 


Asbestos (chrysolite) is produced by the Cyprus and General 
Asbestos Company Ltd. at their quarries at Amiandos on Troédos. 
The asbestos-bearing rock is quarried, treated in primary and fibre 
mills, and graded into ‘‘ standard ’’, ‘‘ short ’’ and ‘‘ fines ’’ quali- 
ties. These are transported by an aerial ropeway 19 miles in length 
to the coast and exported in the unmanufactured state. There 
is no local demand for asbestos. 

In 1935 7,510 tons of fibre were exported having a total value 
of £50,174. Compared to 1934 this shows a reduction of £14,000 
in the selling value of the fibres, although the tonnage output was 
approximately the same. 

Labour, which is plentiful, is employed in the quarries as far a8 
possible on contract, artisans being on a daily or monthly wage. 
The daily average of workers employed in 1935 was 796 as compared 
to 1,100 in 1934. 


Gold.—In 1983 the Cyprus Mines Corporation began to exploit 
an occurrence of auriferous ore at the Skouriotissa mine, and the 
success which has attended this effort has led to an active search 
for precious metal-bearing deposits in other localities. A number 
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of permits were issued during the year under review and several 
discoveries have been reported on which development work is 
proceeding. 

Chrome iron ore (chromite) occurs in the Trodédos area, and 
deposits are being developed by the Cyprus Chrome Company Ltd. 
It is intended to erect a dressing plant for the treatment of these 
ores in 1936, when production is expected to commence. There 
is no local consumption of chromite. 

Copper (metallic) is not actually produced in the Colony, but 
the amount of metallic copper, contained in pyrites and concen- 
trates, which is expected to find its way into the world’s markets 
is estimated at 12,232 tons for the year 1935. 


Gypsum is produced by quarrying at many localities in the island. 
It is exported in its raw state and also as plaster of Paris after 
being calcined and powdered locally. During 1935, 8,741 tons 
of calcined and 5,480 tons of raw gypsum were exported. The 
demand for Cyprus gypsum from overseas is good, but the trade 
is restricted by reason of the lack of loading facilities at the coast. 

There is a considerable amount of gypsum quarried for consump- 
tion in the island, but it is not possible even to estimate the tonnage, 
as it is quarried in so many localities and mostly in small quantities. 
The quarrying of gypsum is done by individuals who have been 
doing this kind of work for many years and who in turn sell the 
gypsum to the factory owners for calcining and eventual export. 

Terra umbra is produced from shallow underground workings, 
mostly in the Larnaca district. Part of the terra umbra is ex- 
ported in its raw state and part as burnt umber after being calcined 
and graded into the required shades. 

During 1935 an amount of 6,126 tons was exported having an 
estimated total value of £16,613. There is practically no internal 
consumption. 

Terra umbra is produced by individuals who have been employed 
on this kind of work for years and sell their production to the 
factories at contract prices. 


Other Industries. 


Small tanneries scattered over the island continued the produc- 
tion of lower-grade leathers for local consumption. The model 
tannery previously maintained by the Agricultural Department has 
been leased to a private individual. 

The manufacture of cigarettes is a thriving local industry ; there 
are six tobacco factories in the Colony, and Cyprus cigarettes are 
sent all over the world and enjoy an excellent reputation. The 
tobacco employed has up to the present been imported chiefly from 
Greece, but the London market is well supplied with Cyprus-grown 
tobacco for cigarette manufacture. 

The sumac industry experienced a somewhat better demand 
from abroad. Sumach is a shrub used for tanning and grows 
wild, principally in the hilly parts of the island. The amount 
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exported was 14,930 cwt., valued at £9,117, as compared with 
9,585 cwt., valued at £5,719, in 1934. The chief market is the 
United Kingdom. 

Cotton manufactures of local design form an important minor 
industry of which the centre is Lefkara in the Larnaca district. 
Here lace is manufactured, by individual craftsmen, of a design 
closely related to Venetian point lace and is sold in all parts 
of the world by itinerant lace-sellers. Silk fabrics are also manu- 
factured locally and enjoy a small export trade. 

Soap to the approximate value of £26,380 was manufactured 
and sold at Nicosia, Limassol, Larnaca, and Famagusta. 

Bricks were manufactured and exported to Egypt, Syria, and 
Palestine. There are a number of local potteries. 

The making of stockings by machinery, mainly for local use, and 
the industry of hat-making for ladies, are gaining ground. 

The Empire Dental Industry, Ltd., established at Larnaca in 
August, 1934, for the manufacture of artificial teeth, employs 
about 150 labourers daily, and the declared value of teeth exported 
in 1935 was £16,907, as against £948 in 1934. 


VII._COMMERCE. 


The general improvement in the volume of world trade was 
reflected in the trade statistics of Cyprus for the year under review. 
The total value of imports and exports increased. Moreover the 
average f.o.b. prices of the majority of commodities continued to 
maintain the satisfactory upward trend of the previous year. 


Imports. 


The total value of imports during 1935 was £1,481,941, as against 
£1,419,162 for the year 1934, an increase of £62,779 or 4-42 per 
cent. 

The following table shows the value of imports for each of the 
last three years under the main heads of classification :— 





Class of merchandise. 1983. 1934. 1985. 
£ £ £ 

Food, drink, and tobacco... Seta 409,492 334,429 275,279 
Raw materials and articles mainly 

unmanufactured... 90,722 109,014 113,828 
Articles wholly or mainly 1 manufac- 

tured .. aed 756,513 974,866 1,092,236 

Animals not for food . os es 5 136 167 

Bullion ... ee wae es ae 524 17 431 

Total ... oat oe «. £1,257,256 £1,419,162 £1,481,941 





The following table gives the increases and decreases in quanti- 
ties and values of the principal imports for the year under review 
as compared with 1934 :— 
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The principal increases of value were in coffee, sugar, tobacco 
leaf, timber, hardware and cutlery, oil engines, cotton yarns and 
threads, leather, petrol, cement, iron bars, joists, sheets, etc., and 
cotton, woollen and silk piece goods. There was a substantial 
decrease in the value and quantity of flour (wheaten) imported, 
owing to the good harvest of 1935, and also in the value of machin- 
ery, due to all the heavy machinery which had been imported in 
the previous year. 

The following table shows the principal countries of origin of the 
imports : — 








1934, 1935. 1934. 1935. 
£ £ 

647,456 672,136 45-62 45°36 
100,410 111,921 7-08 7:55 
81,002 101,198 5°71 6-83 
70,358 4-96 5-31 
79,239 71,047 5-58 4-80 
68,148 60,665 4-80 4-0 
60,034 6-60 4-05 
33,126 47,850 2-33 3-3 
24,641 33,692 1-74 2-27 
26,506 1-87 1-71 
19,343 24,590 1-36 1-66 
13,636 22,461 0-96 1-52 
16,209 20,291 1-14 1-37 
14,333 19,311 1-01 1-30 
19,081 17,682 1-34 1-19 
13,682 16,412 0-96 ll 
22,925 13,038 1-62 0-88 
13,417 11,003 0-95 0-74 
3,610 10,511 0-25 0-71 
20,087 1,444 1-42 0-50 
55,785 2-70 3-76 
+» £1,419,162 £1,481,941 100-00 100-00 





It is satisfactory to note that imports from the British Empire 
showed an increase of £24,680 over 1934, but the percentage of 
imports therefrom to the total imports dropped from 45-62 per cent. 
to 45-36 per cent. Imports from the United Kingdom alone rose 
by £32,618, principally in cotton, silk and woollen piece-goods and 
in yarns and threads. Imports of flour from Australia decreased by 
£381,391, owing to a good cereal harvest in Cyprus. India, besides 
the increases in exports of cotton yarns and threads, sacks and 
dressed leather, benefited by the quota system on cotton piece- 
goods, imports from that country increasing by £14,039. Imports 
from Canada were much the same as in the previous year. Imports 
from Roumania and Germany increased by £11,511 and £20,106 
respectively. Other countries to increase their trade were Belgium, 
United States of America, Brazil, Greece, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Sweden, and Austria. Imports from Japan of cotton 
and silk piece-goods declined by £27,661, but this loss was partly 
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made up in other directions, the principal increase being £6,394 
in woollen goods, thus her total decrease was reduced to £8,192. 
Italian imports declined by £33,565, which was entirely due to a 
reduction of £36,087 in flour. Italy benefited by the quota system, 
her exports to Cyprus, of cotton and silk piece-goods, having risen 
by £5,813 and £5,849 respectively. Imports from this country 
ceased in November. Imports from Denmark, Turkey, Egypt, and 
Bulgaria dropped. 


Exports. 


The total value of exports of merchandise was £1,189,006, as 
against £1,079 ,427 in 1934, an increase of £109,579 or 10-15 per 
cent. 

The following table shows the value of exports during the last 
three years under the main heads of classification :— 











Class of merchandise. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
£ £ £ 

Food, drink, and tobaceo ... w.  417,958 602,555 471,435 
Raw materials and articles mainly un- 

manufactured «. 831,254 441,450 672,311 

Articles wholly or mainly isanditantaned Ae 90,433 94,926 104,187 

Animals not for food Bie tice gl Meee 36,543 35,692 39,652 

Bullion ors aoe % 13,327 4,904 1,421 

Total es ws «.. £889,515 £1,079,427 £1,189,006 











The following table shows the variation in quantities and value of 
the principal exports :— 
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Increases in both quantity and value are noticeable in the exports 
of mules and donkeys, beans and peas, cheese, wheat, grapes, 
lemons, pomegranates, yellow leaf tobacco, onions, potatoes, 
vinegar, wine (ordinary), copper ore (including precipitate), terra 
umbra, pyrites, cumin seed, linseed, sumac and wool. Barley, 
oxen, carobs, oranges, raisins, raw cotton, raw hides and skins, 
asbestos, gold ore, metallic residues and wastes and yellow ore show 
a decrease both in quantity and value. Exports of embroidery and 
needlework declined also in value. 

The following table shows the direction of exports during the 
years 1934 and 1935 with percentage distribution :— 








Percentage. 
Country of final destination. 1934. 1935. 1934, 1935. 
£ £ 

United Kingdom... wes «299,812 287,987 27-78 24-22 
United States of America ... «22,725 185,956 2-11 15-64 
Egypt Sie bat a Re gos 138,690 10-31 11-66 
Other parte of the British Empire... 93,957 119,836 8-70 10-08 
Germany ase Kes ee 119,307 108,708 18-46 9-14 
Holland... ws ewes 72,459 712,543 6-71 6-10 
Greece... kee ee 56,138 60,582 6-20 5-10 
Italy ... ee oie wee es 95,840 49,871 8-88 4:19 
Belgium oes es eee tie 6,914 29,613 0-64 2-48 
France Se ae aes «» 30,519 23,505 2-83 1-98 
Spain ae < ee aa 3,586 4,457 0-33 0-38 
Turkey a, v5 aed aes 534 1,204 0-05 0-10 
Roumania_... ose Ges Re 4,048 419 0-38 0-04 
Other countries oe aa + 82,260 105,735 7°62 8-89 
Total eee £1,079,427 £1,189,006 100-00 100-00 





Although the United Kingdom continues to be the most valuable 
market for the export trade of Cyprus, a slight decline of £11,825 
is recorded in the total value of exports, and the percentage of 
exports to the United Kingdom to total expdérta dropped from 
27-78 per cent. to 24-22 per cent. This is accounted for by the 
decrease in carobs, barley, oranges and asbestos. On the other hand 
there was an increase in pyrites, sumac, and onions. £13,841 worth 


of artificial teeth were also exported to the United Kingdom, as 
against nil in 1934. 


The United States of America heads the exports list, in so far 
as foreign countries are concerned, with an increase of £163,231, 
accounted for principally by copper ore, asbestos, terra umbra, and 
wool. Exports to Egypt rose considerably, the principal increases 
being in respect of mules, cheese and wine. Belgium shows an 
increase, mainly in pyrites. Greece gave a slight increase chiefly 
in barley and wheat. Exports to Germany diminished by £90,599, 
principally in gold ore, asbestos, carobs, oranges and raisins, owing 
to money exchange restrictions in that country. There was also 


decrease in exports to Italy and Roumania due also to exchange 
restrictions in these countries. 
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Invisible Exports and Imports. 


“Invisible ’’ exports, including visitors and tourists, expendi- _ 
ture from capital by mining and other companies, shipping remit- 
tances from emigrants, incomes from abroad of persons living in 
Cyprus, purchases of land by settlers, commission and fees to 
insurance, shipping and other agents, profits on exports by 
merchants, are estimated to amount to £488,000. 

“Invisible ’’ imports in the form of money sent away for 
education of children and for investment abroad, and taken away 
by persons on holiday and by emigrants, insurance premiums, pay- 
ments to pensioners living abroad, Imperial defence, and payments 
on account of public debt, are estimated to amount to £184,000. 

The total (estimated), therefore, of imports and exports, visible 
and invisible, during 1935 amounted to :— 


: £ 
Importa . keene ee ee 1, 665,041 
Exports... Se , ae aun ay 1,677,006 
Development. 


It is satisfactory to note that the trade balance is now favourable, 
and that the demand for Cyprus products in the United Kingdom 
and the Empire generally is being maintained. 

The possibility of development depends largely on standardization 
of qualities and kinds and proper packing of agricultural products 
intended for export. Legislation is in force providing for the 
inspection and grading of such products. 

The Trade Development Board formed in 1931 was dissolved 
in January, 1985, and the work of finding new outlets for the 
Colony’s products’ was continued by the Secretary of the Board 
who was appointed Trade Development Officer. 

The number of persons who entered Cyprus in 1935 was 9,471, 
as against 9,031 of the previous year, and the figure for tourists 
landing for the day only was 4,586, as against 5,671 of the previous 
year. The estimated profit accruing to the island from tourists and 
Visitors was £124,500. 


VIII.—_WAGES AND OOST OF LIVING. 


_ At present it may be said that there is no ‘‘ labouring class ”’ 
in Cyprus in the generally accepted sense of the term, though one 
18 gradually being created by the mines. Many labourers own 
a little land and may at certain seasons of the year be themselves 
employers. 

Labour is plentiful. The vast majority of the workers are 
employed either by small agriculturists or by master craftsmen. 
Factories are very few, and any such institution as the so-called 
‘factory system '’ is unknown. In short, conditions are oriental 
rather than occidental. 

The largest employers of labour are referred to in Chapter VI 
of this Report. 
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Generally speaking, the working hours most commonly recog- 
nized in the island are those from sunrise to sunset, though it is 
to be noted that the precise times of ‘‘ sunrise ’’ and ‘‘ sunset” 
are not very rigorously interpreted or observed, and that generous 
intervals are permitted for food and rest. The average number 
of hours per week worked at the mines is 53 hours, in the Public 
Works Department 60 and in the Railway Department 57. 

The following table illustrates the position with regard to wages, 
as compared with 1934 :— 





Average Rates of Wages. 
Occupation. 





1934. 1935. 


Railway Skilled | 29 cp. (=16-6 loaves) per diem} 29 cp. (=16- 76 loaves) per diem. 





Unskilled| 16 cp. 1» ) oo» » ) oo» 
Skilled 27 op.(=15-4 4, ) see eee 
" nskilled| 10 cp.(= 5-7 5) » - » )  » 
Public 
Women 6ecp.(= 3-4 , ) oa eet), ” 
Works and P. 
children. 
Men, 28 cp. (=16 ee! ve 29 cp.(=16-6 , ) » 
under- 
ground. 
Mines Men, 21 op. (=12 A eae 2% op.(=13-7 ,, )  » 
surface. 
Women, | 9ep.(=5l , ) 4 9 ecp(= 51 4, ) w» 
surface. 








Under the Mines Regulation Amendment Law of 1925, em- 
ployers are liable, subject to the provisions of the Law, to pay 
compensation in the case of death or injury to workers in the 
mines while so employed. 

The following list shows the staple articles of food, with average 
prices for 1934 and 1935, of a family of the labouring class in 
Nicosia district. Prices in other districts tend to be lower :— 


Average price per oke (==2b.) 


Article. 1934. 1935. 
8 6p. 8 Cp 
Bread... ow O18 
Native-made cheese |. ee cee ae ss 1 6 16 
Olives... me ae ee eee ee Say 04 05 
Olive oil 11 1 3} 
Beans and lentils, 0 4 #+O4 
Potatoes oe a wee oh Oo 
Wild vogetables found i in 1 the fields ays es ote Free Free 
Meat (once a week)... 1 8 17 
Dried fish (herrings, mrinen) each 0 0 0 O} 
Bulgur and rice os 0 3 0 3 
Salt mes e 0 3 0 3 
Fruit 01 01 
On ons ... O Of ol 
Other vegetables (average) 0 0} «60 Of 
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The average cost of living in 1935 of a family of the labouring 
class (man, wife, and three children) was approximately £40 a 
year in Nicosia town and £31 a year in the villages of Nicosia 
district. In other districts the cost of living tends to be cheaper. 
The average wages earned by husband and wife together in the 


year amounted approximately to £46 in Nicosia town and £37 
in the villages. 


The approximate figures for 1934 were :— 


Expenses Wage 
peraunum. Rate. 


£ £ 
Nicosia ee oor} sah at aoe 233 ine 42 35 
Villages a até eae ae oes ove See 32 34 


The following information relates to the cost of living for officials. 


Cost of living for a single man.—Board and lodging can be 
obtained in an hotel for £9 to £12 per month. This is an inclusive 
charge and usually includes everything save personal washing, 
for which the local charge is about 2s. per dozen articles, large 
or small. To give some idea of the drink bills which is entirely 
a matter of personal habit, the following bazaar prices are 
inserted :— 





8. da. 
Whisky 7 O per bottle 
Gn 2. Sh BOs 
Local Wine ... eee . Bd.to 26, 
Good local mineral water ... + 0 8 per dozen bottles 
Cost of living in a house to a married couple :— 

Per month. 
Food bee ous ea ase a a8 1 «-. £10 to £13 
Two servants... use ane OS ees, oe «. £5to £8 
Rent oa on eve a ce oo A «. £3to £7 
Fuel and light... nae ae sa ae ate «. £2to £4 
Washing ... see ze oes Ba eee rf ae £1 5s. 

£21 to £33 


To this figure, which represents comfortable but plain living, 
must be added for children (without an English nurse) £5 for the 
first and £3 for each additional child. In addition, it is estimated 
that a married officer will normally spend a further £20 per month 
on club, games, charity, subscriptions, amusements, furniture, 
clothes, provision for holiday, drinks, etc. 


Housing accommodation has lately become less scarce ; rents for 
unfurnished houses vary from £36 to £84 per annum, usually pay- 
able monthly. There is a limited number of Government houses, 
sone of which (15) are earmarked for definite officials, others (23) 
are available generally ; the Government charges 6 per cent. of the 
official salaries of the occupants. In Nicosia the unearmarked houses 
are seldom available for newly arrived officers. 
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Good furniture is made locally, and the cost of equipping a small 
house, exclusive of that for silver, china, and other than cheap rugs, 
is placed at £100 to £200. 


It is usual in English households to employ a cook and a house- 
servant ; these can be of either sex and should be regarded as 3 
minimum. Wages are paid as under :— 

Men, £3 10s. to £5 per month, inclusive. 
Boys, £2 10s. to £3 10s. per month, inclusive. 
Women, £2 to £4 per month, inclusive. 


The maximum is paid to those able to speak English. 


The best hotels are of moderate comfort and clean and providing 
good plain fare. Terms vary from 8s. to 12s. a day. For pro- 
longed periods the rates vary from £9 to £12 a month for board and 
lodging. The minimum price at which a married couple can live 
in an hotel is £18 per month for board and lodging. Adding to 
this a minimum of £1 for tipping, which is approximately 5 per 
cent., and 10s. for washing, the bare minimum is £19 10s. per 
month or £234 per annum. This represents living in one small 
room which must serve, in addition to a bedroom, as a writing 
room, a room for receiving guests, a dressing-room and perhaps 3 
bathroom. : 

Travelling is chiefly performed in motor-cars, which can usually 
be hired at a cost of 4d. a mile. Government makes an allowance 
to officials while travelling on duty of 4d. per mile, if using their 
own cars, and also pays the actual cost of a hired car, provided 
this does not exceed 4d. a mile. Subsistence allowance, varying 
from 2s. to 12s. a day, is also granted to officials travelling on duty 
while away from their head station. 


Free medical (excluding dental) treatment is available for 
officials, but not for their families. 


Clothing, amusements, and sport are obtainable at prices con- 
siderably below those prevailing in England. 


There is no income-tax. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Primary Education. 


Education is voluntary, although legislative provision for the 
exercise of compulsory powers has existed since 1931. The im- 
portance attached by the people to the benefits of education is such 
that the attendance at schools, both primary and secondary, is very 
high for a voluntary system. 


Since 1933 elementary education has been directly and completely 
controlled by the Government, which appoints and pays teachers, 
prescribes schools, curriculum and books, and appoints the local 
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bodies responsible for advising Government on educational matters 
(Boards of Education) and for the provision and maintenance of 
school buildings (town committees and village commissions). Each 
religious community has an entirely separate system of schools. 
Orthodox-Christian schools are taught in Greek, Moslem schools in 
Turkish. The establishment of private elementary schools requires 
Government authority. 


Salaries of teachers in elementary schools are paid direct from 
the revenues of the Colony, as are gratuities on retirement on 
account of old age, ill-health or other reasons. Mistresses are 
obliged to retire on marriage. The total cost of teachers’ salaries 
in 1935 was £106,627, compared with £105,844 in 1934; gratuities 
amounted to £6,717 in 1935, compared with £3,339 in 1934. 


School buildings, equipment, books, etc., are provided by town 
or village authorities, who prepare annual estimates of the amounts 
required and submit them to the Boards of Education. The 
approved amounts are raised among Orthodox-Christians by special 
assessments made according to the means of individual inhabitants, 
and among Moslems and Maronites by the addition of the necessary 
percentage to the Immovable Property Tax. The total amount so 
raised in 1935 was £27,801 compared with £26,337 in 1934. 


The provision of buildings, etc., is facilitated by the existence of 
Education Funds, representing the accumulated balances of certain 
special taxes formerly ear-marked for educational purposes. These 
are administered by the Education Department, which, with the 
advice of the Boards of Education, makes loans at low interest and 
grants for building purposes. The total amount so lent in 1935 was 
£8,303 (£6,063 in 1934), while grants were made amounting in 
all to £2,270 (£2,014 in 1934). School buildings on the whole are 
one of the most satisfactory features of education in Cyprus, though 
many villages, especially in the hills, still require much improve- 
ment. 

The number of schools in operation in the school year 1934-5 
was :— 

Boys. Girls. Mized. Total. 





Orthodox-Christian ie ee ts 94 97 370 561 
loslem =... ase be Ret 43 42 174 259 
Other religions ... 322 see se 4 2 9 15 

Total ... ae sa. 47 141 653 835 


The apparent reduction of 121 from the previous year’s figure of 
682 in the number of Orthodox-Christian schools is due to a change 
in policy, by which in many small villages one mixed school with 
two teachers has been substituted for separate single-teacher boys’ 
and girls’ schools. At the end of this school-year, however, one 
Orthodox-Christian and nineteen Moslem schools were closed on 
grounds of economy, accommodation being provided at neighbour- 
tng villages. 
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The number of pupils enrolled at the beginning of the same 
school-year was :— 





Boys. Girls. Total. 

Orthodox-Christian ... Ree we 22,454 15,796 38,250 
Moslem ... ar tes Sat «4,605 2,980 7,585 
Other religions... a Baa ae 564 683 1,247 
Total ... es «27,623 19,459 47,082 


These totals show a decrease of 5,511 from the previous year's 
figures, due mainly to the exclusion of very young children under 
new regulations fixing the minimum school age at six years. 
Children are entitled to free education up to the end of the teaching 
year preceding their fourteenth birthday. 

Not included in the above figures are 15 Government infant 
schools (in towns) with an enrolment of 1,526 pupils between 
the ages of four and six. 

A new curriculum drawn up by the Education Department was 
introduced in September, 1935, for use in all elementary schools: 
the programmes of Orthodox-Christian and Moslem schools now 
differ in nothing but their religion and language of instruction. 
English is included in the curriculum of 82 of the larger schools. 

The total cost of elementary education to the Colony during 1935 
was £153,274, i.e., 8s. 5cp. per head of population or £3 5s. lep. 
per pupil. Of this sum, £120,846 or 6s. 6cp. per head of popula- 
tion came from Colonial revenue. 


Secondary Education. 


Secondary education was not under Government control during 
the year 1935. A Secondary Education Law was enacted in 
September, 1935, but not brought into force before the end of the 
year. It provides for the registration of all secondary schools 
and for the licensing of all teachers in such schools, with 
power to Government to refuse or cancel registration or licence 
in certain cases. ‘The most important secondary schools are under 
the management of the town school committees appointed under 
the Elementary Education Law ; these receive grants from Govern- 
ment in lieu of the former taxes ear-marked for education. All 
secondary schools are eligible for grants in aid of English teaching, 
and in this connection they are open to inspection by the Education 
Department. ) 

The Moslem Boys’ Lycée and Victoria Girls’ School, both in 
Nicosia, are under the management of a Governing Body appointed 
by the Governor. Their curriculum follows the lines of similar 
schools in Turkey. In 1934-5 the Lycée employed two English 
masters (one in charge of the boarding-house), and the Victoria 
School one English mistress. It was decided to appoint an English 
headmistress for the latter school. 

Orthodox-Christian schools under public management include 3 
gymnasium (classical secondary school) in each of the six towns 
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except Larnaca, a commercial lyceum in that town, and girls’ 
high schools in Nicosia, Famagusta, and Limassol. These are 
all managed by the town committees appointed under the Elemen- 
tary Education Laws. These schools conform to the curriculum 
adopted in similar schools in Greece. Three of the gymnasiums 
employed an English master and the Larnaca lyceum two, of whom 
one was in charge of the boarding-house. 

The villages of Evrykhou, Lapithos, Morphou, and Rizokarpaso 
have high schools corresponding to the lower classes of a gymnasium, 
and the village of Pedhoulas a practical or commercial school ; all 
these are run by local committees. The high schools of Lefkara 
and Platres were closed in 1934. The hill village of Lemithou 
has a well-endowed commercial school managed by trustees 
appointed by the Governor. 

The Latin (Roman Catholic) community has schools for boys 
and girls at Nicosia and Larnaca, and for girls at Limassol, all 
under religious management. The Armenians have mixed schools 
at Nicosia, Famagusta, Larnaca, and Limassol. All these cater 
for pupils of both primary and secondary school age. 

The ownership of the English School, Nicosia, founded and for 
35 years managed by Canon F. D. Newham (formerly Director 
of Education), was in 1930 vested in certain senior Government 
officers appointed ex officio as trustees. In December, 1935, at” 
the request of these trustees, the Government undertook full respon- 
sibility for the management of this school. The old site and 
premises are to be bought by the War Office to serve as barracks, 
and the school will be rebuilt on a new site and re-organized as a 
Government Secondary School. ‘The language of instruction is 
English, and the school is open to pupils of all nationalities. 

The last sentence applies also to the American Academies (for 
boys and girls at Larnaca, for girls at Nicosia) conducted by the 
Reformed Presbyterian Mission. There are also private schools 
of a commercial type and of varying degrees of importance at 
Nicosia (3), Famagusta and Limassol (2), two private girls’ schools 
at Limassol, and several small private teaching establishments in 
villages. 

Night schools are run by Masonic lodges in Nicosia and Limassol. 
There are correspondence institutes, mainly for teaching English, 
at Famagusta and Paphos. 

Secondary schools received a total of £8,590 from Colonial 
Tevenue in 1935 as grants-in-aid. 


University Education. 


There is no University or University College in Cyprus. Students 
go from the gymnasiums or the Moslem Lycée to the Universities ~ 
of Athens or Istanbul, especially to study law or medicine; an 
increasing number are however now going to the Inns of Court 
and to English polytechnics. 
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Of the Government scholars sent to higher studies in England 
since 1930, three have returned after studying architecture, en- 
gineering and accountancy, respectively. The first two are in practice 
in Limassol. 

Various examinations of the University of London are held by 
the Education Department. 


Training of Teachers. 

Plans are in preparation for establishing a Government Training 
College for elementary schoolmasters at Morphou in September, 
1937. Two Cypriots were sent to the University College of the 
South West, Exeter, for a course of training preparatory to taking 
up work as lecturers at the Training College. 


Technical Education. 


There are no technical schools proper in the island. Carpentry 
and bee-keeping are taught in a few elementary schools, and 
wherever the country is suitable there are school gardens in which 
the children learn gardening. Needlework is widely taught in 
girls’ schools, and sericulture is encouraged by the free issue of 
silk-worm seed and by demonstrations of efficient and hygienic 
methods arranged by the Agricultural Department. 

Apprentices are taken by the Fublic Works Department as well 
as in some of the mines; and during the last few years a number 
of carpenters have been instructed by the Forest Department in the 
best use of the various kinds of wood. 


Government Examinations. 


The Government examinations in English, Turkish, and Greek, 
and the Civil Service examination were, as usual, held during the 
year. A special ‘‘ English Ordinary ’’ examination for school- 
masters was held in August. Of the 1,292 candidates who presented 
themselves for the examinations in English, 220 were successful 
and were awarded certificates. 


Welfare, etc. 


There is no public system of accident, sickness, or old age 
insurance. In Nicosia there are two orphanages; one Greek, 
managed by a Committee of which the Archbishop of Cyprus is 
chairman, the other Armenian, endowed by the late Mr. Melkonian 
of Egypt, and managed by a special Committee of the General 
Union of Armenian Benevolence in Paris. There are Infant 
Welfare Centres in Nicosia, Limassol, Kyrenia, Famagusta, and 
Larnaca. There is a Day Nursery for children of working mothers 
in Nicosia and Limassol. Societies for providing meals for poor 
school children exist at Nicosia, Kyrenia, Famagusta, Larnaca, 
Limassol, and Paphos. Summer holiday camps for weakly children 
are arranged by Societies in Nicosia, Famagusta, and Larnaca. 

Among the benevolent societies the following may be mentioned : 
Turkish Benevolent Society, Nicosia, workroom for Turkish women 
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at Lapithos, the Mana Society of Nicosia, which provides clothes 
to poor elementary school children, and smaller similar societies in 
the chief towns of each District. 

In 1933 the ‘‘ Cyprus Self-Help Society ’’ was founded by Lady 
Stubbs, with a view to relieving the distress that existed among the 
local handicraft workers. The Society aims at providing a wider 
market for the articles made and improving the standard of work. 
A shop was opened in the centre of Nicosia, and part of an ancient 
chapter house leased for use as workroom. The work of running 
the Society and selling the goods is done with the voluntary help 
of English, Greek, and Turkish ladies. 

In 1926 a delegation from the British Social Hygiene Council 
visited Cyprus and submitted a report containing, inter alia, sugges- 
tions for promoting social welfare on the island. The outcome 
of this was the formation in 1927 of the Cyprus Social Hygiene 
Council, the appointment of a venereal disease specialist, a 
bacteriologist, and a trained social worker. The duties of the 
social worker, whose appointment terminated during 1933, have 
been voluntarily taken over by various ladies. The Council, with 
the Governor as president and the Director of Medical Services 
as chairman, includes the Director of Education, the Attorney- 
General, the Turkish Delegate of Evcaf, the Chief Commandant 
of Police, the Mayors of the leading towns, and representatives 
of all classes of the community. Its duty is ‘‘ to make recom- 
mendations to the Government for action for social welfare and 
hygiene, legislative, financial, and administrative.’’ : 

In 1935 a Survey of Voluntary School Work was made by the 
Honorary Secretary of the Cyprus Social Hygiene Council. This 
showed that the annual income of charitable societies raised by 
the public endeavour amounted to £5,402; to which was added 
Government and Municipal grants totalling £218. A delegate from 
Cyprus attended the Seventh Imperial Congress in London and 
spoke on the position of social hygiene in Cyprus. 

The protection of young servant girls first engaged the attention 
of the Council. A law for the protection of female domestic 
servants was passed in 1928, under which employers must register 
each servant girl under the age of 18, and report to the Com- 
missioner and the police when a girl leaves their employment. In 
the same year a hostel was opened in Nicosia where girls out of 
service could stay pending their further employment or return 
home. The hostel was closed down during 1933 at it was found that 
the objects aimed at could be more satisfactorily attained by other 
arrangements. 

In 1935 the Cyprus Anti-Tuberculosis League, which is affiliated 
to the National Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
London, was inaugurated. The Governor is Patron, the Colonial 
Secretary Vice-Patron, and the Director of Medical Services 
President. The League is established for the study of tuberculosis 
m all its forms and relations and the dissemination of knowledge 
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concerning the causes, treatment and prevention of tuberculosis. 
The League has established chest clinics in the principal towns 
of Cyprus. 

A school for blind children was started in 1928; there are now 
14 boys in residence. The children were moved during 1933 from 
the old building, which has proved too small, to temporary premises, 
pending the construction of a new school. The superintendent 
is an English woman who is a trained teacher of the blind. All 
the children are taught a trade, and in addition they 
receive instruction in reading and writing in Greek and English 
braille, arithmetic, rush-mat making, chair caning, basket work, 
knitting, and violin playing. The school is supported by grants 
from the Government, the education authority, and the municipali- 
ties, and by voluntary contributions. 

Games are spreading rapidly in the elementary and secondary 
schools, but progress is hampered by lack of grounds. Association 
football is especially popular in the island, and matches are played 
between the various towns. The interdepartmental football associa- 
tion, formed in 1931, had a successful season. The Nicosia Women’s 
Hockey Club, which is affiliated to the All England Women’s 
Hockey Association, does valuable work in teaching hockey to the 
school girls of Nicosia. A silver cup, presented by Lady Storrs, is 
competed for annually by hockey teams from girls’ schools in 
Nicosia, Larnaca and Limassol. Other games are also played, and 
both the Greek and Turkish communities hold annual sports. 

A public library was opened in 1927, and libraries are gradually 
spreading in the elementary and secondary schools. Schools of 
music exist in various towns and pupils who so desire are prepared 
for the examinations for the diplomas of Associate and Licentiate 
of the Trinity College of Music; an examiner from this college 
comes yearly to Cyprus to examine the candidates. In 1935 an 
Armenian Cypriot student, for the first time, was granted a special 
scholarship and is at present continuing his musical studies at 
Trinity College, London. Music and singing are also taught to 8 
limited extent in the schools. The ‘‘ Philharmonic Society,” 
organized during 1933, now has a membership of 200. The Society 
gave four local scholarships to poor musical students during 1935. 
Drama, apart from very occasional representations of local customs, 
hardly exists, except in the summer when an occasional touring 
company from Greece visits the island. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Shipping. 

Six hundred and thirty-three steamships and 531 sailing vessels, 
engaged in foreign trade, called at Cyprus ports in the year under 
review. This represents a decrease of thirty-four steamships and of 
fifty sailing vessels. The total tonnage for vessels of all classes 
entering Cyprus was by 12,894 less than that of the previous yes. 
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A decrease of 137 in the number of steamships and of 119 in that 
of sailing vessels, engaged in the coastal trade, is observable. These’ 
figures represent a total decrease in tonnage of 269,779 as compared 
with 1934. . 

The existing harbourage at Limassol and Larnaca consists of 
jetties (for small craft) and open roadsteads, and any improvements 
of these ports would probably be restricted to re-arrangement and 
extension of the jetties, combined with dredging. At Famagusta 
the presence of natural advantages, unrivalled in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, would permit of the expansion of the harbourage 
toan almost unlimited extent : a scheme for the reconstruction and 
development of this port was started in May, 1931, and all work 
under contract was completed in March, 1933. Subsidiary work. 
, onthe scheme, such as approach roads, fencing, and customs sheds, 
was completed in 1935. The old harbour was well suited to the time 
when ships seeking admission rarely exceeded 2,000 tons, but its 
limited size and other disadvantages made it dangerous for the 
ships of 4,000 and 5,000 tons which had called for some time past. 
The new scheme provided for the dredging and enlargement of the 
harbour to enable it to accommodate ships up to 8,000 or 
9,000 tons. 

There is a regular subsidized mail service between Cyprus and 
Egypt; under the five-year contract made with the Khedivial Mail 
Steamship and Graving Dock Company, Ltd., as from 1st October, 
1931, direct weekly sailings are maintained. This Company also” 
tuns a weekly service which calls at ports in Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria and Cyprus. 

The Lloyd Triestino Company maintained two fortnightly ser- 
vices of passenger steamers which visited Famagusta, Larnaca, and 
Limassol on itineraries including Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Cilicia, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Greece, and the Adriatic ports. Steamers of this 
Company also visited Cyprus at regular fortnightly intervals on an 
itinerary from Genoa visiting Naples, Syracuse, Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Cyprus, Rhodes, Constantinople, and Piraeus, Brindisi, 
Venice, and Trieste. Vessels of the Messageries Maritimes called 
at Larnaca monthly. Cargo steamers of the Moss Line called at 
frequent intervals, and also steamers of the Prince Line plying 
with cargo between England and Cyprus. 

The Lloyd Triestino Company continued a weekly express service, 
begun at the end of 1930, from Trieste and Brindisi to Larnaca, 
Jaffa, Haifa, and Beirut. By this route the journey to London 
's performed in five days. 


Foreign Mails. 
The time taken in transit by mails from the United Kingdom is 
from five days to a week. 
The total number of bags and packets of foreign mails was 8,716 
Teceived and 4,290 despatched, a decrease of 441 in the number 
Teceived and 346 in the number despatched as compared with the 
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preceding year. The bulk of the overseas mail was received and 
despatched by the subsidized Khedivial mail steamers operating 
weekly sailings between Egypt and Cyprus and by the subsidized 
Express Line of the Lloyd Triestino Steamship Company operating 
weekly sailings between Italy, Cyprus and Palestine. 

There were 5,531 bags and packets of letter mails received and 
2,513 bags and packets despatched by the former service ; and 2,575 
bags were received and 1,370 bags were despatched by the latter 
service. 

Mails with Europe and Palestine, Syria, Turkey and Greece 
were exchanged by vessels of the Lloyd Triestino (other than the 
Express Line), Messageries Maritimes and the Khedivial Steam- 
ship Company (plying between Syria, Palestine and Cyprus) 
throughout the year; and by vessels of the Hellenic Coast Line for 
four months only. The number of bags and packets of letter mails 
received and despatched by the above vessels numbered 610 and 
407, respectively, a decrease of 538 and 677, as compared with 
the figures for 1934. 

Parcels destined for other countries show an increase of 592 on 
the figures for 1934. The estimated value of merchandise ex- 
ported by parcel post was £36,982, an increase of £16,300 as com- 
pared with 1984. The principal items in the list are artificial 
teeth valued at £15,948 and embroidery and lace valued at £15,623. 
Parcels received from abroad show a decrease of 597 on the figures 
for 1934. The value of parcels imported was upwards of £57,056, 
an increase of 3,960 compared with the figures for 1934. The 
number and value of cash-on-delivery parcels, inward and outward, 
also show an increase during the year under review. 

Air mail correspondence originating in Cyprus was sent by 
ordinary mail to Egypt and Palestine for onward transmission by 
the England-India-Australia and England-South Africa Air Mail 
services. During the year under review 10,004 articles, including 
1,441 registered items, were despatched to Egypt and 2,312 articles, 
including 310 registered items, were despatched to Palestine. The 
total weight of all correspondence despatched was 133 kilogrammes 
at a cost of £172. Compared with the figures for the previous year 
there was an increase of 8,399 items in number and of 86 kilo 
grammes in weight of the articles despatched. 

In August, 1935, an experimental weekly air service between 
Egypt and Cyprus via Palestine was established by Misr Airwork, 
S.A.E. and use was made of this service for the carriage of air 
mail correspondence. The service started with the first flight from 
Cairo on the 3rd August, and was discontinued with the last flight 
from Cyprus on the 20th October, 1935. During the period the 
service was in operation 382 articles, weighing 9 kilogrammes, were 
received from Palestine, and 1,253 articles, weighing 18 kilo 
* grammes, from Egypt; 732 articles, weighing 13 kilogrammes (in- 
cluding 138 items for onward transmission by air) were sent to 
Palestine, and 2,945 articles, weighing 42 kilogrammes (including 
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1,491 items for onward transmission by air) were sent to Egypt. 
The total weight of all correspondence despatched by this service 
was therefore 55 kilogrammes at a cost of £15. 


Internal Posts. 


Motor-mail services are run daily between the various towns of 
the island, and there are branch post sections to the villages. The 
estimated number of miles travelled in the conveyance of mails 
during the year is 670,000, as compared with 640,000 in the previous 
year. 

Fifteen post offices, including the three summer offices of Troddos 
Platres and Pedhoulas, were in operation during the year. There 
were in addition 587 postal agencies, an increase of six over the 
previous year. ‘Postal-order business was transacted at 25 of those 
offices, an increase of one over the previous year. British postal- 
orders are cashed and issued. 

The series of postage and revenue stamps consists of 14 denomina- 
tions ranging from } piastre to £5. A special issue to commemorate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of His Majesty’s Accession was placed 
on sale on the 6th May, and continued in use until the 3lst Decem- 
ber, 19385, when it was withdrawn and the residue destroyed. 
The series comprised four denominations only, viz., } piastre, 14, 2} 
and 9 piastres, and during the currency of the Silver Jubilee issue 
the sale of the four corresponding denominations in the permanent 
Pictorial series was discontinued. 

Stamps and stamped stationery sold during the year amounted 
to £72,909, an increase of £4,326 over 1934. Included in this 
total are £9,568 representing Customs Import Duties assessed on 
foreign inward parcels and brought to account by means of stamps. 
Stamps to the value of £3,601 were sold to stamp dealers and philate- 
lists, an increase of £1,279 over 1934. This increase is due to the 
introduction of the new issue of pictorial stamps. 

The total number of articles dealt with by the local post office 
was 3,867,514, a decrease of 158,002 on the figures for 1934. 
Articles posted in the island numbered 2,778,485, a decrease of 
143,005; the remainder were received from the United Kingdom 
and foreign countries. Correspondence for local delivery showed 
an increase of 175,897 and that posted for the United Kingdom and 
other countries showed an increase of 32,892. Correspondence 
Teceived from abroad decreased by 14,997. 


Telegraphs, Telephones and Wireless. 


Cable and Wireless, Limited, maintain a telegraph cable 
between Larnaca and Alexandria and Larnaca and Haifa, 
and land telegraphs between the six principal towns of the island. 
During the summer season Platres, Mount Troédos, Prodhromos 
and Pedhoulas are connected with the system. The only Govern- 
Ment telegraph is a line along the railway. 





_ 
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The number of licences to install or maintain a wireless tele- 
graphy receiving apparatus issued under the provisions of the 
Wireless Telegraphy Regulations, 1934, was 884, an increase of 341 
as compared with the preceding year. In addition 37 dealers’ 
licences were issued, an increase of 12 over 1934. Such licences 
entitled the holders to install and maintain apparatus for receiving 
messages only. The installation or maintenance of apparatus 
capable of transmitting messages is prohibited. 

There are small telephone exchanges connecting the various 
Government offices and the residence of certain officials at Nicosia, 
Famagusta, Larnaca, and, during the summer season, Troédos, all 
of which are connected by trunk lines. Famagusta also is con- 
nected with the police stations at Rizokarpaso and three interme- 
diate villages and also with the lighthouse at Cape Greco. The 
Forest Department maintains telephones in the principal forest 
areas for reporting outbreaks of fire, and these lines are connected 
with the Government system where possible. There is now 4 
complete telephone line from Troédos to the western end of the 
mountain range, and the line from Trodédos eastwards into Adelphi 
Forest has been extended. There is a small private exchange which 
offers a telephone service in the town of Limassol, but this is not 
connected with the other systems in the island. 

There is also a wireless telegraphy station at Larnaca which 
was installed in 1933 by Cable and Wireless, Limited. The work 
of installing a public telephone system serving the six chief towns 
and Troédos was continued and practically completed during the 
year under review by Cable and Wireless, Limited. 


Railways. 


The Cyprus Government Railway consists of a line from the 
port of Famagusta, at the north-eastern end of the island, through 
Nicosia, the capital, and Morphou at the western end of the 
Mesaoria plain into the foot-hills at Kalonchorion in the Solea 
valley. The total length of this line is 71 miles, of which only 
37, between Nicosia and Famagusta Harbour, are now open to 
regular passenger rail traffic. The section between Nicosia and 
Kalonchorion is served by special goods trains as traffic demands. 
By arrangement, rail trolleys may be hired for the conveyance of 
passengers. 

There are two extensions of the Government railway operated 
as private lines; one runs from the Phokasa mine in the Solea 
valley below Evrykhou, the other from the Mavrovouni mine-head 
along the Xero river-bed; both branches converge at the new 
mining township of Xero, where the Cyprus Mines Corporation 
has erected plant for preparing the ore for shipment off its own 
pier. 

The working expenditure and the gross earnings for the year 
were £16,795 and £21,139, showing a decrease of £513 and an 
increase of £2,055, respectively, on the figures for 1934. 
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The following table shows the passenger taffic for the last three 
years :— 


No. of 
Passengers. Receipts. 
1933 aes oe a Oe ae os 103,940 4,528 
1934 oe se one we ee mes 94,609 3,697 
1935 eon ao8 aoe aon ace 35 120,234 4,190 


Railway road-feeder and collection and delivery services ran 
122,716 miles and carried 34,758 tons and 14,646 passengers. 

Forty-three thousand six hundred tons of goods were carried 
by road and rail against payment during the year, a decrease of 
2,202 tons. Receipts were £14,374 as against £13,419 in 1934. 


Roads. 


The Colony is served by an excellent arterial road system radiat- 
ing from the capital and linking up every important town and 
many of the more important villages. To this primary system 
a secondary system of feeder roads connects most of the villages 
of the island. The arterial or main road system totals 870 miles 
and is maintained by the Public Works Department. 

From 1930 to 1934 a scheme of reconstruction of the roads of 
this system was carried out and the basis of an efficient mainten- 
ance organization established. 

The system is divided into four classes of roads, classes I, II 
and III being entirely asphalted and class IV being in small part 
asphalted, in part waterbound stone and in part only foundationed 
or maintained with natural earth surface. 

All the roads are a minimum of nine feet wide over the running 
surface and a minimum of 16 feet wide between the inner edges 
of side drains. 

Class I, II and III roads vary in class only according to the 
strength of the type of bituminous treatment adopted in their 
reconstruction, which treatment is dependent upon carefully main- 
tained traffic census taken four times each year. 

At the end of the scheme of main road reconstruction in 1934 
the mileage of asphalt treated surface was 613; at the end of 
1935 this mileage had been increased to 637, leaving only 233 miles 
of class IV roads for gradual improvement to a higher class. 

In municipal areas the local authority contributes to the up- 
keep of the sections of main roads traversing them and as these 
are the sections of heavy traffic incidence, special attention and 
treatment to them is thus rendered possible. 

The system is well drained and provides communication in all 
Weathers except in the case of the earth surface sections of the 
class IV roads which are impassable after heavy rain. 

The secondary system of feeder or village roads totals 2,258 miles 
and is maintained by the district administration in each district. 
No part of this system is asphalted and is for the most part earth 
surface, impassable after heavy rain. 
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In addition to the foregoing, the larger municipalities have re- 
constructed in asphalt within the past few years many of their 
town roads and some suburban roads in areas of building 
development. 

Altogether, the combined systems, excluding the forest paths, 
provide approximately one mile of road for every 108 persons of 
the population. 


XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 
Banks. 

The chief banks in Cyprus are the Ottoman Bank, with branches 
at Nicosia, Larnaca, Limassol, Famagusta, and Paphos, and, during 
the summer season, 'Troddos; the Bank of Athens, with branches 
at Limassol and Nicosia; the Bank of Cyprus, with its head office 
at Nicosia and agencies at Larnaca, Limassol, Famagusta, Paphos, 
Kyrenia, and Morphou; and the Ionian Bank, Limited, with a 
branch at Nicosia and agencies at Larnaca, Limassol, Famagusta, 
and Paphos. 

There are also six other banks of the nature of savings banks, 
established under the Companies (Limited Liability) Law, 1922, 
two at Larnaca, two at Paphos, one at Limassol, and one at 
Famagusta. 

The amount of deposits in banks in the Colony totalled 
£1,206 ,184. 

The Agricultural Bank, established in June, 1925, under the 
joint auspices of the Government and the Ottoman Bank, has 
total capital of £250,000. It works in close connection with the 
co-operative societies. 

Currency. 

Currency notes.—£5, £1 and 10s. The 10s. notes, of the 1930 
design, were placed in circulation in November, 1933. 

Gold Coins.—£1. The Cyprus £1 is equal to the pound sterling. 
Gold is scarcely seen in active circulation. 

Silver coins— 

45-piastre piece (special Jubilee issue in 1928). 
18-piastre piece. 
9-piastre piece (= 1 shilling. There are 20 shillings to 
the £). 
4}-piastre piece. 
3-piastre piece. 
Copper and cupro-nickel coins— 
Piastre. 
Half-piastre. 
Quarter-piastre. 
In 1934, cupro-nickel piastre and half-piastre coins were issued. 
The copper coins of these denominations are being gradually with- 
drawn. 
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Weights and Measures. 
Capacity. 
2 pints = 1 quart. 
2% quarts = 1 Cyprus litre 
4 quarts = 1 gallon. 
8 gallons = 1 kilé. 
9 quarts = 1 kouza) ,._. 
16 kouzas = 1 load } ugnid aneseure: 
Weight. 
400 drams = 1 oke. 
1 oke = 2 |b. 
1% okes = 1 Cyprus litre. 
5 okes = 1 stone. 
44 okes = 1 kantar. 
180 okes = 1 Aleppo kantar. 
800 okes = 1 ton. 
Length. 
12 inches = 1 foot. 
2 feet = 1 pic. 
3 feet = 1 yard. 
33 pics = 1 chain. 
2,640 pics = 1 mile. 


Land Measure. 
1 donom = 60 pics = 40 yards square (40/121sts of an acre). 
1,963 donums = 1 square mile. 
3-025 donums = I acre. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


_The work of the Public Works Department includes the construc- 
tion and repair of all Government roads and buildings throughout 
the island, the maintenance of harbours and lighthouses, the con- 
struction of village water-supplies, the inspection of all steam 
boilers ‘annually and of all public vehicles quarterly, and the main- 
tenance of public services such as the Government telephone system 
and the water-supplies to Government buildings and residences. 

The Department also undertakes all Royal Engineer services in 
the Colony and provides engineering services for the Nicosia water 
Mdministration, the Troddos Board of Health, and the building 
committees of the six principal towns. 

For departmental purposes the Colony is divided into three 
engineering divisions, each controlled by a Divisional Engineer, 
with the necessary staff, workshops, and stores. 

The headquarters of the Department are Nicosia, the staff com- 
Prsing the Director, Assistant Director, Roads Engineer, 
Mechanical Engineer, and Accountant. 
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In 1935 the expenditure, including that on road loan works. 
carried out by direct labour, amounted to some £100,000, as 
compared with £133,000 in 1934. 

The artesian boring programme was continued with outstanding 
success and resulted in additional supplies amounting in the aggre- 
gate to some 4,500 gallons a day which are being developed for 
irrigation. : 

Five schemes for the improvement of village water-supplies were 
completed and 34 schemes investigated. In every case water is 
conducted to the village in galvanized steel pipes leading from 
springs or chains of wells. Half the funds for these works are 
provided by the Government and half by the village or villages 
interested. : 

The experimental adit at Sykhari was completed during the 
year and a large supply located, but owing to the quantity and 
pressure of the water the pioneer tunnel collapsed. A new concrete- 
lined adit has since been put in hand. 


XIII._JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 


For the administration of justice Cyprus is divided into three 
judicial districts. The Courts are constituted under Imperial Orders 
in Council of 1927 and 1931. Provision is made therein for :— 

(1) A Supreme Court consisting of five judges, two of whom 
are Christian and Mohammedan Cypriots, respectively, and 
having power to hear criminal and civil appeals from the 
decisions of all other courts, including Assize Courts and 
Divisional Courts of the Supreme Court. 

(2) Three Divisional Courts consisting of one or two judges 
of the Supreme Court, as may be directed by the Chief Justice, 
and exercising original jurisdiction to hear and determine 
(a) defended actions of £300 and over and (b) election petitions. 

(3) Three District Courts consisting of one non-Cypriot 
Judge (the President) and such number of District Judges as 
the Governor shall from time to time direct. The total number 
of District Judges during 1935 was nine. District Courts have 
appellate civil jurisdiction in appeals from Assistant District 
Judges and original civil jurisdiction in all actions except those 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of a Mohammedan Religious 
Tribunal or triable by a Divisional Court, as stated in 2 (a) 
above. In certain cases, e.g., bankruptcy, probate, etc., theit 
jurisdiction is unlimited. The Governor, if he considers It 
expedient, may direct that Additional District Courts be held, 
or may appoint Additional District Judges. He may also, whet 
necessary, direct a non-Cypriot Puisne Judge of the Supreme 
Court to act as President, in which case the District Court 9 
presided over has unlimited civil jurisdiction. 
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(4) Three Assistant District Judges’ Courts having civil 
jurisdiction up to £25, and in the cases mentioned below up to 
£50. The Governor has power to appoint as many Assistant 
District Judges as he may think necessary. In 1935 there 
were seven such judges. The President and the District 
Judges may also sit as Assistant District Judges and when 
so sitting have the major jurisdiction, which may also be given 
by the Governor to any Assistant District Judge. 


(5) Three Assize Courts having unlimited criminal jurisdic- 
tion, and consisting of three or five judges, as the Chief Justice 
may direct, these being in the former case a non-Cypriot Judge 
of the Supreme Court and either two District Judges or the 
President and one District Judge, and in the latter two non- 
Cypriot Judges of the Supreme Court and the President and 
two District Judges. 


(6) Magisterial Courts consisting of the President sitting 
with one or two District Judges of differing religions, or alone, 
or of one of two such judges of differing religions, or of an 
Assistant District Judge, and having, according as they are 
constituted, summary jurisdiction in cases involving up to three 
years’ imprisonment or £100 fine or both, with or without an 
order for compensation not exceeding £100. 


(7) Three Mohammedan Religious Tribunals consisting of 
a Sheri Judge, and having jurisdiction restricted to marriage, 
divorce, maintenance in relation thereto, inheritance and 
succession, wills and their registration, and the registration of 
vakfiehs, and concerning persons of the Mohammedan faith 
only. ; 

There is also a Sheri Tribunal of Appeal consisting of the 
Mohammedan Judge of the Supreme Court as ez officio 
President and any two Mohammedan District Judges 
nominated by the Chief Justice, and having jurisdiction to 
hear appeals from the decisions of Mohammedan Religious 
Tribunals. 

The Courts of Cyprus apply Ottoman Law as from time to time 
altered or modified by Cyprus Statute Law. In civil matters 
when the amount or value in dispute is £300 or over an appeal lies 
from the Supreme Court to His Majesty in Council. The Supreme 
Court may also in its discretion grant leave to appeal to His Majesty 
in Council from any other judgment which involves a question of 
great public importance. 

A complete revision of the Judicial system was however under 
consideration and was effected at the end of the year by the Cyprus 
Courts of Justice Law, 1935. This law abolishes the Divisional 
Courts and gives District Courts unlimited jurisdiction in civil 
matters. The criminal jurisdiction of a President of a District Court, 
District Judge and Magistrate has been increased to three years, one 
Year and six months respectively. 
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Criminal Returns. 


In 1935 the number of persons tried at Assizes was 99 against 
226 in 1934. As regards individual items: 22 persons were tried 
for murder (of whom 11 were convicted) and nine for manslaughter 
(all of whom were convicted). These numbers denote a decrease 
in homicide on 1934 during which year 21 persons were tried for 
murder (12 convicted) and 21 for manslaughter (16 convicted). 
There was also a decrease in the number of persons tried for 


attempted murder, and only one person was convicted of this ! 
offence (against six in 1934). Cases of rape went up from five ; : 
(two convicted) in 1984 to nine (six convicted) in 1935; but :: 


unnatural offences fell from nine (six convicted) in 1934 to five 


(four convicted) in 1935. Convictions for robbery fell from 14 , ° 


in 1934 to five in 1935; and there was also a considerable decrease 
in other assize cases. As a whole, assize convictions fell from 


152 in 1934 to 68 in 1935. The number of summary convictions - 


also shows a remarkable improvement—27,202 against 32,048 in | 


1934. The principal decrease was in convictions for forest offences. 


The decrease in those for wounding and grievous harm deserves - 
special mention—183 against 454 in 1934; so does that in larceny ' 


and kindred offences—1,951 against 2,374 in 1934. 
Civil Proceedings. 


Actions begun in the District Courts during 1935 (including - 


those of £300 and over later transferred to Divisional Courts) 


numbered 1,560 against 1,420 in 1934, and Assistant District : 


Judges’ cases 6,439 against 6,478. 
Police. 


The Cyprus Police Force is constituted under the provisions 


of Law 2 of 1878 and consists of the Chief Commandant, Deputy 
Chief Commandant, Local Commandants and other officers, and 
mounted and foot sergeant-majors, sergeants and constables. 

The Chief Commandant and the Deputy Chief Commandant are 
at Police Headquarters, Nicosia, the latter being in charge of the 
Criminal Investigation Department; there is normally a Local 
Commandant in charge of each District, and one Local Command- 
ant is at Headquarters in charge of the Depot, Training School 
and Fire Brigade. The police generally are in close touch witb the 
Commissioners of the districts and other important Heads of 
Government Departments on matters relating to their Departments. 

The duties of the police include, in addition to the maintenance 
of public order and the prevention and detection of crime, the 
control of traffic and the provision of orderlies to the Courts. 
Further, they provide the fire brigade in the capital, and passport 
control officers at all ports. 

The physical and educational standards requisite for recruits 
were recently raised. No recruit is now enlisted unless he has 5 
good knowledge of English. Every endeavour had been made 


! 
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to enlist a well-educated type of recruit and this was achieved to a 
great extent. Physical training, arms drill, police duties, languages, 
fire drill, musketry, traffic control, baton drill, law, station books, 
framing of charges, Courts, investigation, are among the subjects 
in which instruction is given to recruits by experienced instructors. 

Further special courses of lectures in first aid to the injured were 
given by Government Medical Officers, and a number of additional 
officers and men have recently qualified as holders of first aid 
certificates. There are now 12 officers and 41 men in possession of 
first aid certificates. 

The circulation of instructional notes bearing on the most import- 
ant clauses of new laws which affect the Police was begun and 
copies distributed with the Police Gazette in Turkish and Greek to 
all police offices and stations. 

Increasing motor traffic on the roads necessitated the formation in 
the capital of a special branch of police from amongst the existing 
police personnel, who, under the direction of an officer, deal solely 
with the control of traffic and other duties in this connection. 

A Police Band consisting of 25 men under a British Bandmaster 
was started during the latter half of the year. 

The actual strength of the Police Force on 31st December, 1935, 
was as follows :— 


Chief Commandant se nee. on ee eee. ate ed PL 
Deputy Chief Commandant we os ae ae aes rare 
local Commandants—_... ae oe eee aS bee Peay | 
Bandmaster one res ses 1 
Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors ... 15 
Sergeant-Majors ... ee te 14 
Constables ... ase aoe ae ane one oe ae os 645 

737 


Discipline during the year was satisfactory. 

In addition to the police, there exists a body of rural constables, 
Teconstituted under Law 62 of 1932 as amended by Law 52 of 1934. 

ese constables are appointed by the village commissions, subject 
to the approval of the Commissioner of the District, and their cost 
's borne by the villages with a grant-in-aid from the Government. 
They are responsble for the protection of the rural areas under their 
charge, and co-operate with the police in the prevention and detec- 
tion of crime and other matters. 


Prisons. 
The prisons in the island consist of :— 

(a) The central prison, Nicosia, which accommodates long- 
Sentence male prisoners, short-sentence male prisoners, and 
female prisoners, in separate divisions, each division containing 
201, 200, and 18 cells respectively. With this accommodation 
the separate system can normally be maintained throughout, 
the workshops alone being in association. 
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(b) The five district prisons which are used for the custody 
of short-sentence prisoners only, who work in associated gangs 
during the day. Female prisons are also maintained in the 
districts for female prisoners undergoing short sentences. 


The central prison is in charge of a Resident Superintendent and 
the five district prisons are in charge of the local Commandants of 
Police who are designated as Governors of Prisons. 


All the prisons in the island are under the direction of the 
Inspector of Prisons, who is also the Chief Commandant of Police. 


At the central prison there is a prison farm, which, with the 
exception of a civilian foreman, is run entirely by prisoners. A 
large quantity of the vegetables and other cereals consumed at the 
central prison are obtained from this farm. 


Though the treatment of prisoners is directed as far as possible 
to reform rather than punishment, nevertheless it has been found 
necessary in some instances to make prison unpalatable for the 
hardened and dangerous criminal by stricter supervison and harder 
work. i 

Prisoners are mainly employed on various kinds of industrial 
labour, including tailoring, carpentering, boot-making, weaving, 
masonry, carpet making, baking and agricultural work. Educa- 
tional advantages are afforded to them, and priests of all denomina- 
tions are allowed to visit them. Remission of sentence is granted to 
prisoners of good conduct. After release they are given every en- 
couragement to lead honest lives unmolested. 


There is a reformatory—constituted as such by the new Juvenile 
Offenders Law of 1935—for juvenile offenders at Athalassa farm, 
close to Nicosia. The inmates are employed on general farm work, 
animal husbandry and other kinds of work calculated to fit them 
for useful trades after their release. Of the 177 juveniles and 
juvenile adults released from the central prison and Athalassa during 
the year under review, only 37 were subsequently convicted. The 
daily average population in the Athalassa reformatory was 55.54 a8 
compared with 55-21 in 1934. The lack of an after-care society 
makes it almost impossible to follow up the boys after discharge 
from prison. 


The probation system is not followed in Cyprus, local conditions 
rendering it inapplicable at present. 


During the year under review discipline was well maintained. 
The daily average number of persons detained in all the prisons 
was 654-18 as compared with 727-73 in 1934. The sanitary con- 
dition of the prisons was satisfactory and the health of the prisoners 
was good, the daily average number on the sick list being 7-42 
against 8-74 in 1934, 


The Colony’s prison staff consists of 1 Resident Superintendent, 
Central Prison, 1 Chief Warder, 1 Assistant Chief Warder, 1 
Sergeant-Major, 12 Sergeants and 67 Warders ; total 83. 
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XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


Forty-one laws were enacted during the year, the most important 
of which are the following :— 

The Wills and Succession (Amendment) Law, 1935, gives, 
with a slight qualification, any person who was born or whose 
father was born in the United Kingdom or any of the self- 
governing Dominions complete freedom to dispose of the 
whole of his property by will. 

The Hotels Law, 1935, gives more control over hotels in the 
Colony with a view to improving them and making them more 
attractive to tourists. 

The Shepherds’ Licensing Law, 1935, was enacted with the 
object of checking the depredations caused to rural property 
by shepherds. 

The Secondary Education Law, 1935, enables the Govern- 
ment to direct educational policy in all its aspects and to 
exercise supervision over all educational institutions in the 
Colony. 

The Prevention of Crime Law, 1935, makes better provision 
for the control of persons of lawless character. 

The Guardianship of Infants and Prodigals Law, 1935, 
makes provision for the guardianship of infants other than 
those coming within the scope of the Infants’ Estates Admin- 
istration Law, 1894, and in particular provides for cases in 
which a minor acquires property by way of gift. It provides 
also for the appointment of a guardian of a prodigal. 

The English School (Management and Control) Law, 1935, 
places the English School on a more permanent foundation for 
the benefit of the youth of the Colony and vests the movable 
and immovable property and the management and control 
thereof in the Governor. 

The Courts of Justice Law, 1935, reorganizes the judicial 
system of the Colony. . 

The Juvenile Offenders Law, 1935, makes provision for the 
trial of juvenile offenders by a Juvenile Court having jurisdic- 
tion to deal summarily with all offences, except homicide, com- 
mitted by them. ‘It provides that children. under the age of 
14 shall not be sent to prison. They may be sent to a re- 
formatory for a period not less than six months. 

The Antiquities Law, 1935, repeals the Antiquities Law, 
1905. It creates a central Antiquities Advisory Board and 
District Antiquities Committees for each District. It em- 
Powers the Director of Antiquities to acquire any antiquity 
discovered on payment to the finder of the fair market price. 
Exportation of antiquities is permitted under a licence from the 
Director of Antiquities. 
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Subsidiary Legislation issued during the year 1935. 
The following were the more important measures :— 
1. The Cinematograph Films Regulations, 1935, 
2. The Elementary Education (Qualifications of School- 
teachers) Regulations, 1935. 
3. The Hotels Regulations, 1935. 
4. The Importation of Dogs Order, 1935. 
5. The Prison (Amendment) Regulations, 1935, 


The following enactments deal, to some extent, with employment 
in factories :— 


The Hours of Employment Law, 1927. 
The Employment of Women (during the night) Law, 1932. 
The Employment of Children and Young Persons Law, 1932. 


The only enactment which deals with compensation for accidents 
is the Mines Regulations (Amendment) Law, 1925. 


There is no legislative provision for health insurance, old age 
pensions, etc., in the Colony. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


The totals of revenue and expenditure for the last five years are :— 


Share of 
Grant- Cyprus of 
Year. Revenue. in- Total. Expendi- Turkish 
Aid. ture. Debt 
Charge. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1931 ... ++ 769,996 92,800 862,796 784,676 92,800 877,476 
1932 .., +++ 793,760 92,800 886,560 779,943 92,800 872,743 
1933... «++ 761,745 92,800 854,545 711,093 92,800 803,893 
1934 ... +++ 767,865 92,800 860,665 714,158 92,800 806,955 
1935 ++ 873,264 92,800 966,064 828,772 92,800 921,572 


Revenue was £105,399 more than in 1934, expenditure £114,614 
more. There was a surplus on the year’s working of £44,492; the 
total surplus was thus increased to £275,869 on the 31st December, 
1935, including the reserve fund of £90,000 which was transferred 
to the general surplus during the year. 


Increases in revenue were mainly noticeable under Customs 
Import Duties (£32,543) on account of increased imports, Taxes 
on Landed Property (£11,181) due to the effect in a full year of 
increased taxation imposed during 1934, Tobacco Duties (£5,894) 
due to increased local consumption, Stamp Duties (£3,852) and 
Extraordinary non-recurrent items (£55,226) consisting of the sale 
of surplus Note Security Fund Investments, grants from the 
Cyprus Monuments Funds and the Empire Grants Committee of 
the Museum Association of Great Britain, and the appropriation to 
Revenue of the Rat Destruction Fund. Decreases were noticeable 
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particularly under Salt (£3,509) due to a reduction in price, and 
under Forest Revenue (£8,169) due to the restriction of the 
commercial activities of the department. In 1934 the sum of 
£6,257 accrued to Revenue in respect of appreciation of Invest- 
ments, whereas in 1935 a charge of £7,342 was made to Expenditure 
for depreciation of Investments. 


The chief increases in Expenditure were in respect of Public Debt 
(£9,225), Pensions and Gratuities (£3,612), Imperial Defence 
(£6,782), District Administration (£10,293), Medical (£2,782), 
Agriculture (£3,183) , Public Works Annually Recurrent (£12,179), 
Public Works Extraordinary (£20,994), Antiquities (£4,500) and 
Miscellaneous (£45,046). 

The amount of the Public Debt is £615,000, for which a loan was 
floated in London in 1932 by the issue of £615,000 Cyprus Govern- 
ment 4 per cent. inscribed stock 1956-66, the net proceeds being 
£571,710. The annual contribution of 1} per cent. (£9,225) toa 
Sinking Fund was started in 1935. The object in raising the loan 
was to provide for the reconstruction of roads, for preliminary 
expenses and purchase of land for the Central Experiment Farm at 
Morphou, for the improvement of Famagusta Harbour and for the 
tepayment to the Imperial Treasury of the balances due in respect 
of previous loans for Irrigation Works, Harbour and Railway. 

Currency notes of £5, £1, and 10s. under the authority of the 
Cyprus Currency Notes Order and Law, 1928 and 1935, were in 
circulation throughout the year. The exchange of the superseded 
issue was proceeded with during the year. 


The main heads of taxation in 1935 were as follows :— 
Yield for 1935. 
£ 


(1) Import Duties “aS Wes, ae aah ne Ls 359,657 
(2) Direct Taxes :-— 
(a) Immovable Property Tax at the rate of 7 Fe 
1,000 in towns and 4} per 1,000 in villages on 101,589 
the capital value of immovable property. : 
(b) Land Registry Fees (Defter Hakani) ... f 


(3) Animal Tax on goate Se ee aes oe oa 10,073 
(4) Excise :— 
(a) Tobacco... He or see Ric oie 99,839 
(b) Salt te 20,148 


(5) Licences (wine and tobacco selling, game, motor vehicles 25,277 
and drivers, firearms, hotel keeping, etc.). 

(6) Stamp duties (including sale of stamps for both postal and 44,885 
Tevenue purposes). 


Customs Tariff. 


Specific duties were to a considerable extent substituted for ad 
talorem duties by an Imperial Order in Council of 1931, on which, 
% from time to time amended, the Customs tariff is based. 
Specific duties include those on flour, wheat, sugar, barley, coffee, 
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rice, spirits, timber, petrol, benzine, kerosene, and tobacco manu- 
factured and unmanufactured ; ad valorem duties include those on 
cotton piece-goods, motor-cars, motor cycles and parts, silk goods, 
woollen manufactures, confectionery and other food-stuffs. 

The following figures show the relative import duties charged :— 





‘alue of 

Imports. Duty. 

£ £ 
Specific He ate wei EM oe sed 472,206 241,087 
15 per cent. ad valorem aes sé wee ove 66,690 8,064 
20 ” ” se os ase 8s 431,990 63,564 
25 ” ” age aoe ee aos: 114,389 2',763 
30 2) a aes ee we ose 122,392 20,223 

Free of import duty ... aes. eee Sie a. 274,376 =- 
Total soe + 1,481,941 359,651 


Excise and Stamp Duties. 
Excise duty is payable as under :— 
Manufactured tobacco, in addition to the import duty—lLls. 
per oke. 
The total amount paid on tobacco during the year was £99,840. 
Matches manufactured and sold in Cyprus :— 
Equal to the rate of Customs import duty payable for the 


time being on matches of British Empire origin imported into 
the Colony. 


At present there is no local manufacture of matches. 
Playing cards manufactured and used in Cyprus :— 


Two-thirds of the rate of import duty payable on playing 


cards of British Empire origin imported into Cyprus. 
The amount paid in excise in 1935 was £183. 
Licences and fees under this head may be summarized 43 
follows :— 
(1) Tobacco, to sell by retail :— 
Manufactured tobacco and tumbeki, £1 per annum. 
Hawkers, £1 10s. 
(2) Intoxicating liquors, to sell by retail :— 

In the case of hotels, clubs, etc., an annual percentage 
on the rental or yearly value of the premises after the rate 
of 50 per cent., but with certain minimum and maximun 
rates laid down. 

In the case of tents, booths, etc., 28. per diem. 

In the case of any approved building, 10s. per diem. 

(3) Others, e.g., sponge and boat licences, fees in respect of 
animals examined by the veterinary authorities prior to ship- 
‘ment, etc., of insufficient revenue importance to j 
separate mention. 


The sum of £5,416 was paid during the year for licences for wine- 
selling, and £2,583 for tobacco-selling. 
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Stamp Duties.—In addition to stamp duties on cheques, agree- 
ments, receipts, etc., fees in respect of the undermentioned services’ 
are collected in stamps :— 

Advocates’ examination and enrolment. 

Carriage Plates. 

Certificate of competence in motor driving. 

Club, application to inspect register. 

Club, certificate of registration. 

Companies’ registration. 

Court fees. 

Delivery Orders to Customs. 

Dogs’ badges. 

Examinations. 

Firearms, certificate of registration. 

Identity certificates. 

Inspection of public motor cars. 

Issue of passports and certificates of British Nationality. 

Marriage fees. 

Partnerships registration. 

Patents registration. 

Permits under the Newspaper, Books and Printing Presses 
Law, 1930. 

Postal charges. 

Registration of chemists and druggists. 

Registration of Cyprus ships. 

Registration of dentists. 

Registration of medical diplomas. 

Searching fees for births and deaths. 

Ships’ reports. 

Ships’ export manifests. 

Specification for goods exported. 

Trade marks. 

The sum of £44,885 was credited to revenue during the year in 
respect of stamp duties not adjusted to other specific items of 

revenue. 


Hut Tax or Poll Tax. 
There is no hut or poll tax in Cyprus. 


XVI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 
Silver Jubilee Celebrations. 

The outstanding event of the year 1935 was the celebration on 
the 6th May of the Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty King 
George V. The day was observed as a public holiday throughout 
the island and all public buildings and schools were decorated. A 
ceremonial parade was held at Nicosia, which included detachments 
from H.M. Ships London, Devonshire, and Shropshire which 
‘sited Cyprus waters from the 3rd to the 10th May; the detach- 
ment of Sherwood Foresters stationed in Cyprus; a detachment of 
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the Cyprus Police ; and the band of the Seaforth Highlanders which 
‘visited Cyprus from the 2nd to the 11th May and fulfilled several 
engagements in various parts of the island. 

In the principal towns of the several districts parades were held 
by the Commissioners, and special entertainments were given in 
honour of the occasion. In the rural areas all elementary schools 
were decorated and during the morning the children assembled under 
their teachers to hear an address on the significance of the day 
and to sing the National Anthem. 

In connection with the celebration of the Jubilee a Mayor's 
Jubilee Fund was started in each district, the proceeds of which 
will be devoted to the establishment of a new sanatorium for the 
treatment of tuberculosis. 


Appointments. 

Mr. W. D. Battershill, Assistant Colonial Secretary, Jamaica, 
was appointed Colonial Secretary, Cyprus, on the 15th February, 
1935, in succession to Mr. H. Henniker-Heaton, C.M.G. He 
arrived in the Colony on the 28th February, 1935. 

Major W. H. Flinn, O.B.E., Trade Commissioner for Cyprus 
in London, was appointed Treasurer on the 1st January, 1935. 


in succession to Mr. H. J. Pink. He arrived in the Colony on 
the 14th March, 1935. 


Land and Survey. 


The tenure of land in Cyprus is governed by the Ottoman Land 
Law and local legislation. Agricultural land in general (arazi 
mirié) is held by a title deed (qochan), which is issued by the 
Land Registry Office, the real ownership remaining with the State. 
It can be alienated by sale, im which case a new 
title deed is issued and the transaction registered by the 
Land Registry Office. It is transmissible by inheritance within 
certain specified degrees of relationship, but cannot be transmitted 
by will except in the case of a person who was born or whose 
father was born in the United Kingdom or any of the Self- 
Governing Dominions, whether domiciled in Cyprus or not. If it 
becomes vacant by failure of heirs, it escheats to the State (mahlul). 
Land left uncultivated for certain periods without any of the 
excuses provided for in the law can be confiscated and offered 
to the previous owner on payment of its equivalent value. 

Buildings, trees, gardens, vineyards, and wild grafted trees are 
known as mulk (arazi memluke), and included in this category 
are building sites within or near a town or village. Immovable 
property held under this tenure belongs in full to the owner, is 
alienated, inherited, and transmitted by will like movable property. 
and the provisions of the land code do not apply to it. 

The law on land is most complicated and land is divided into 
numerous classes. There are different laws governing the tenure 
and the transmission of each class, the laws of inheritance being 
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different for Christians and Moslems. The amendment and sim- 
plification of the land laws has been studied by a Committee which 
submitted its report in 1934. ‘The Report is now under the con- 
sideration of Government. 

Unowned or waste land is known as hali (arazi mevat) and is 
the property of the Crown. This may, with the permission of 
the Government, and on payment of certain fees representing its 
equivalent value, be taken up and cultivated, the ownership as in 
the case of arazi mirié remaining with the State. 

The valuation of the immovable property in the Colony is approxi- 
mately £16,417,008 or £45 38. 2d. per head of population. The 
charges on land and other immovable property in 1935 were (i) 
tax on immovable property amounting in towns to seven per 
thousand of the assessed capital value and in villages to 4} per 
thousand ; (ii) fees on mortgage or transfer by sale or on trans- 
mission. 

Prices of land vary according to its adaptation to certain crops, 
its means of irrigation, and its position in relation to towns and 
villages. They vary, therefore, from a few shillings to £30 or 
£40 a donum (one-third of an acre), while land in the vicinity 
of towns, suitable for building sites, may fetch over £200 a donum. 
The average size of a cultivated plot of land is two acres, and 
of the average holding 7} acres. An intending purchaser would 
probably have some difficulty in obtaining at a reasonable rate 
any considerable area of suitable land for development. 

There was again a demand for land by Jews for development 
as orange groves in the Nicosia, Larnaca, Limassol and Famagusta 
districts and land to the extent of 1,567 acres with 183 trees standing 
thereon and eight houses were purchased from Cypriots as against 
2,451 acres in 1934. The registered value of these properties was 
£7,652 and the sale price £15,683 or 205 per cent. of the former 
as against 165 per cent. in 1934. 

Prices at voluntary sales were well maintained, the average 
price of land (including trees, gardens and vineyards) being 121 per 
cent. of the registered value as against 135 per cent. in 1934, while 
in the case of house property the average price was 134 per cent. 
of the registered value as against 142 per cent. in 1934. 

As regards forced sales, the policy of fixing a reserve price (which 
had been adopted as an emergency measure in order to prevent 
debtors from losing their land at sacrificial prices owing to the 
absence of bidders during the financial crisis) was continued by the 
enactment of Law No. 11 of 1935. The recoveries for forced sales 
amounted to 81 per cent. of the registered value as against 105 per 
cent. in 1934. 

In consequence of the enactment of the Immovable Property 
(Restrictions on Sales) Law, 1935 (No. 11 of 1935) the number 
of attachments fell from 5,665, affecting 67,290 properties in 1934, 
to 4,329 affecting 63,516 properties in 1935. There was likewise a 
decrease in the number of mortgages and of Agricultural Bank 
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securities registered. Mortgages numbered 4,294, securing debt 
to the amount of £381,450, as against 5,280 securing debt to the 
amount of £420,390 in 1934. Agricultural Bank securities numbered 
24, involving 73 mortgages securing loans for £2,619, as against 
111, involving 655 mortgages securing loans for £16,629, in 1934. 
Mortgages to the number of 5,264, affecting 28,565 properties, 
were cancelled. 

As at the 31st of December, 1935, the total mortgage debts of 
the Colony amounted to £2,269,675, as against £2,299,842 on the 
corresponding date in 1934. These debts represent 13-83 per 
cent. of the total value of immovable property. The bulk of the 
debt contracted in 1935 is accounted for by the renewal of old 
mortgages, including interest accrued, and by the borrowing of 
funds for the erection of new buildings. 

The activities of the Survey Branch of the Land Registration 
and Survey Department were mainly devoted to maintaining the 
survey work already done by bringing the plans of those areas 
where General Registration has been effected up to date, so that 
the plans are complementary to the Registers. The growing towns 
of Larnaca and Famagusta were re-surveyed and plotted on a 
large scale some years ago; these surveys are now being brought 
up to date and connected with the Land Registers. The con- 
touring of the Paphos District for the production of the 1 inch 
Map was continued, as also was the Chain Survey for the 1/2,500 
Map which is used as the basis of General Registration. A con- 
siderable amount of work was done in the laying out of areas 
for establishment of orange groves and for building sites. 


Co-operative Societies. 
At the end of the year there were 273 co-operative credit societies 
with a membership of 15,035. There were also 13 co-operative 
societies with 939 members. 


Chamber of Commerce, 

The Cyprus Chamber of Commerce was legally registered under 
the Companies (Limited Liability) Law of 1922 on the 29th of 
April, 1927. It was founded with a view to fostering the trade of 
the Colony by promoting a spirit of co-operative enterprise amongst 
local merchants, and by facilitating commercial relationships with 
merchants abroad. The Chamber works in close connection with 
the London Chamber of Commerce, the Federation of British In- 
dustries, and the Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire. 


Loan Commissioners, 

The Loan Commissioners continued the issue of loans to public 
bodies, and sums amounting to £3,361 were lent to municipal 
corporations and village communities for the improvement of water 
supplies and other works of public utility. 


| 
| 
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PusBiicaTIons oF GENERAL INTEREST OBTAINABLE FROM THE GOVERNMENT 


Printine Orricr, Nicosia, AND ELSEWHERE. 


Title. 
*Annual Report (Governor’s)—1930 to 1934 (per copy) 


‘Bibliography of Cyprus, by G. 

Blue Book (Annual) to 1935... 

*Census Report, 1931 (without abstracts) 

‘Census Report, 1931 (with abstracts) ... 

‘Chronology of Cyprus, by Sir R. Storrs—1930 ‘ 

+Cyprus Agricultural Journal (quarterly) per copy 

Department of Antiquities Report No, 2—1934_... hs 

Famagusta: A short guide to—by R. Gunnis—revised—1936 . 

*Financial and Economic Resources of Cyprus, Report on, by 
Sir Ralph Oakden—1934 re es 

*Handbook of Cyprus, 1930, by Sir R. Storrs and B. x3 0’ Brien ue 

*Historic Cyprus, by R. Gunnis—1936 . 5 AS ea 

Mosques of Nicosia, by G. Jeffery—1935 oes 

Present condition of the Historical Monuments of Cyprus, by 
G. Jeffery—1931, reprinted 1935 

Report on present position of Ancient Monuments. of Cyprus, by 
Sir Charles Peers—1934 Be * 

*Rural Life Survey, Cyprus, 1930 (with maps) 

Rural Life Survey, Cyprus, 1930 (without maps) . 

Statistics of Imports, Exports and _ Shipping, 
31st December, 1935. st 
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year ended 


Maps, 


(Obtainable from the Director of Land Registration and Surveys, Nicosia.) 


Cyprus, Motor Map—8 miles to an inch, Bes coloured, 
mounted and folded—1931 : eS : 


Cyprus—4 miles to an inch—General Map—1933 


Cyprus—4 miles to an inch—Administration Map—1933_ .. 


Kyrenia. Visitors’ Map—l mile to an inch—contoured, coloured, 
mounted and folded, 1931 aa 


Troédos Hill Resorts. Visitors’ Map—1l mile to an inch—con- 
toured, coloured, mounted and folded, 1932 tes 
Large scale Topographical and Cadastral sunprints, covering 

island, also towns and villages. are obtainable, 
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Price. 
8. cp. 
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* Obtainable also from ‘the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


+ Obtainable from the Agricultural Department, Nicosia, Cyprus, only. 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 








LEAVE AND PASSAGE CONDITIONS IN THE COLONIAL SERVICE 
Report of Committee [Cmd. 4730] 9d. (10d.) 


ECONOMIC CONSULTATION AND CO-OPERATION 
Report of Imperial Committee, 1933 


IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, OTTAWA, 1932 
Summary of Proceedings and copies of Trade Agreements 


(Cmd. 4174] 18. 6d. (1s, 8d.) 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings 


[Cmd. 4175] 38. (38 3d.) 

COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Report of the Colonial Development Advisory Committee for the period 
Ist April, 1935 to 31st March, 1936 {Cmd. 5202) 4d. (5d.) 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH IN EAST AFRICA 
Report of the East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani, for the 
period Ist April, 1935 to 31st March, 1936 [Colonial No. 119] 1s. (In the press) 
EDUCATION OF AFRICAN COMMUNITIES 


Memorandum by the Advisory Committee on Education in the Colonies 
- (Colonial No. 103] 6d. (74.) 


KENYA: FINANCIAL POSITION AND SYSTEM OF TAXATION 
Report of Commission (including five Maps) {Colonial No. 116] gs. (gs. 6d.) 


KENYA: NATIVE AFFAIRS 
Report of the Kenya Native Affairs Department for the year 1934 
(Non-Parliamentary Publication] 3s. (3s. qd.) 
Nore.—These Reports are published by His Majesty's Stationery Office as they become available. 


KENYA LAND COMMISSION 
Report, September, 1933 (Cmd. 4556] 118. (115, gd.) 
Evidence and Memoranda. [Colonial No. gr]. Issued in three Volumes, 
£2 each volume, by post £2 os. gd. 
Summary of Conclusions reached by His Majesty’s Government 
[Cmd. 4580] 2d. (24d.) 


(Cmd. 4335] 2s. (2s. ad.) 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN EAST AFRICA 
Report of the Commission of Enquiry into the Administration of Justice in 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika Territory in Criminal] Matters 
. {Cmd. 4623] 38. (38. 34.) 
Evidence and Memoranda [Colonial No. 96) £1 (£1 os. 6d.) 


PALESTINE: IMMIGRATION, LAND SETTLEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 
Report by Sir John Hope Simpson, C.I.E., 1950 (Cmd. 3686] 3s. (38. 
Maps [Cmd. 3687] 28. (2s. 

PALESTINE: DISTURBANCES OF AUGUST, 1929 

Report of Commission (Cmd. 3530] 4s. (4% 4d.) 
Evidence and Memoranda, Issued in two Volumes, with a third volume 
containing an Index 
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Vols, I and II as wie ass £1 53. cach, by post £1 5s. od. 
Vol. III (Index)... me 38. 6d. (38. 8d.) 

THE HADHRAMAUT: SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS 
Report by W. H. Ingrams, 0.B.E. (with map) (In the press) 


All prices ave net. Those in brackets include postage 


Obtainable from 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 





LONDON, W.C.2: Adastral House, Ki 
EDINBURGH 2: 120, George Street MANCI . York Street 
CARDIFF: 1, St. Andrew's Crescent BELFAST: 80, hester Street 





or through any bookseller 
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COLONIAL ANNUAL 
REPORTS 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on the 
Social and Economic Progress of the Peoplesof the Coloniesand 
Protectorates, most of which contain a map of the Dependency 
concerned. More than 40 Reports appear each year and they 
are supplied at the Subscription price of sos. per annum. 
(This rate does not include Mandated Territories.) Individual 
Reports may also be purchased and standing orders placed 
for their annual supply 


BAHAMAS KENYA COLONY & 
BARBADOS PROTECTORATE 
BERMUDA LEEWARD ISLANDS 
BRITISH GUIANA MAURITIUS 
BRITISH HONDURAS a 
BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS ees 

: PROTECTORATE NORTHERN RHODESIA 
BRUNEI, STATE OF NYASALAND 
CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA) — pertis 
GENDON ST. HELENA 
CYPRUS 
FALKLAND ISLANDS Se 
panes MALAY STATES SEYCHELLES 
THE GAMBIA K 
GIBRALTAR SOMALILAND 


GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS 
GOLD COAST 

GRENADA 

HONG KONG 

JAMAICA 

JOHORE 

KEDAH 

KELANTAN 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

TONGAN ISLANDS 
PROTECTORATE 

TRENGGANU 

TRINIDAD & TOBAGO 

TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS 

UGANDA 

ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE 





BASUTOLAND 
BECHUANALAND 


» SWAZILAND 


PROTECTORATE 


MANDATED TERRITORIES | 


Annual Reportsare published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of Nations 


PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN CAMEROONS under British Mandate 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY TOGOLAND under British Mandate 


Further particulars as to the latest reports and prices are obtainable 
from the Sale Offices of 
His Majesty’s Srarionery OFFICE 





CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 
Publi issued by the Governments of British Colonies, Protectorates, and 
Manda ‘Territories can be obtair from the Crown AGENTS FOR THE 
Coronirs, 4, Millbank, Westminster, $.W.r. They include Departmental 

Reports, Laws, Handbooks, ete. 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE 
OF GIBRALTAR FOR 1935 
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I.—_GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 


Gibraltar is a narrow peninsula three miles in length and 3 mile 
in breadth with a total area of 1§ square miles, situated in lati- 
tude 36°7'16" North and longitude 5°21’13" West, near the southern 
extremity of Spain, being joined to the mainland by a low sandy 
isthmus. It consists of a long high mountain, the ridge of which, 
from north to south, divides it into two unequal parts. The extreme 
height of the ‘‘ Rock ’’, as the mountain is commonly called, 18 
1,396 feet. The town is built on the western and southern sides. 
which face the Bay. The northern and eastern faces of the Rock 
are an inaccessible cliff, forming a series of rugged precipices at 
the foot of which, on the eastern side, confronting the Mediter- 
ranean, stands the small fishing village of Catalan Bay. 
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Climate. 


The general climate of Gibraltar is mild and temperate, though 
somewhat hot and oppressive during the months of July and August. 
The meteorological record for 1935 shows 70-6° F. as the mean 
maximum temperature, the highest shade temperature being 97° F. 
on the 31st of July, and the lowest 33° F. on the 10th of February. 
The rainy season is spread over the period from September to 
May; the annual average rainfall is 35 ins., but in 1935 only 
2-77 ins. were registered, of which 4-70 ins. fell in May. 


History. 

Gibraltar was known to the ancients as Mons Calpe, one of the 
Pillars of Hercules, the other being Mount Abyla, or Apes Hill, 
on the coast of Africa, opposite. It was possessed successively by 
the Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, the Romans, and the Visigoths, 
but remained uninhabited till the Mohammedan invasion of Spain. 


In 711 the Moorish Chief Tarik-Ibn-Zeyad landed on the Rock, 
and gave it the name of Gibel-Tarik, or Mountain of Tarik, of 
which the name of Gibraltar is a corruption. It remained in 
Moorish hands until 1809, when it was seized by the Spaniards. 
In 1333 it was again taken by the Moors, but was wrested from 
the Moslem dynasty in 1462 and reverted to the dominion of 
Spain. 

In 1704 it was captured by the British forces under Admiral 
Sir George Rooke, during the War of the Spanish Succession, 
and was ceded to Great Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, 
renewed by the Treaty of Versailles in 1783. Many attempts have 
heen made to retake Gibraltar especially during the great siege 
in 1779-83, when General Eliott (afterwards Lord Heathfield) 
defended it against the united forces of Spain and France, but all 
have been unsuccessful and it has remained in British hands since 
ts capture in 1704. 


I.—GOVERNMENT. 


The Government is administered under Letters Patent of the 
th of September, 1922, by a Governor aided by an Executive 
Council composed of four official and three unofficial members. 
The power of legislation is vested in the Governor, who is also 
the General Officer Commanding the Garrison. 


TI.—POPULATION. 


The estimated total civil population at the close of 1935 was 
16,865 of whom 15,735 are fixed residents. These figures represent 
the population between sunset and sunrise, but some 4,500 aliens 
and 1,500 British subjects resident in the neighbouring Spanish 
‘own of La Linea come into Gibraltar daily. The number of 
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births during the year was 267, of which 138 were boys and 129 
girls. The birth-rate per 1,000 was 16-9. The births refer to 
the fixed population only. 

There were 265 deaths registered, and the crude death-rate 


was 15-7 per 1,000. The infantile mortality figure was 67-41 per - 


1,000, which is slightly higher than the record low figure recorded 
last year. 


IV.—HEALTH. 


The health of Gibraltar during 1935 was, on the whole, good. 

Two hundred and sixty cases of notifiable infectious diseases were 
reported during the year, of which 134 were cases of measles. 

Twenty-eight cases of diphtheria were recorded, 20 occurring 
during the first quarter of the year as a continuation of the previous 
year’s outbreak. The disease was of a mild type and only one 
death occurred. 

Notwithstanding the fact that during the summer months a 
considerable outbreak of enteric fever occurred in a closely neigh- 
bouring town in Spain, only nine cases occurred in Gibraltar, two 
of which proved fatal. 

The outbreak of measles was of a mild nature and no deaths 
resulted. 

No cases of smallpox occurred in the Colony ; one case was landed 
from a steamship which arrived from a German port. Three 
hundred and ninety-four primary vaccinations and 290 revaccina- 
tions were performed during the year. 

Twenty-three cases of pulmonary tuberculosis with 15 deaths 
were notified during the year. The death-rate per 1,000 of popula- 
tion for this disease compares favourably with that of England 
and Wales, the average for the past five years being 1-18. Gibraltar 
is as yet without any effective scheme for dealing with the problem 
of tuberculosis, though the whole question is under consideration. 
and it is hoped that some measures in this respect will shortly be 
forthcoming. 

Insect-borne diseases are not endemic in Gibraltar ; but, by reason 
of its land and sea communications with places where these exist, 
and as the yellow fever mosquito (Aedes (Stegomyia) argenteus), 
prevails, a continuous campaign against these insects is carried out. 
Other species of mosquitoes met with in Gibraltar are Culex pipiens 
and Theobaldia Longeareolata. 

The presence of Phlebotomus papatasit is recorded in Gibraltar 
for the first time. Some specimens were captured in July and their 
identification confirmed by Dr. Edwards of the Entomological 
Department of the British Museum. Their medical importance 
rests in the fact that various species of these sandflies are more 
than suspected of being the ‘‘ carriers ’’ of the disease kala azar 
and of oriental, or tropical, sores; and that this species in par- 
ticular is known to carry the infection of sandfly fever. 
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Thanks to the courtesy of the Director of the Pasteur Institute 
at Tangier, it is now possible to undertake anti-rabic inoculations 
locally without having to send patients to that Institute as hereto- 
fore. 

A fact of major importance to be recorded is the development of 
two fresh water wells at the North Front. The yield from these 
wells will prove of inestimable value during times of drought, 
and did much to obviate the inconvenience which might have been 
experienced during the year under review owing to the low rainfall 
recorded. 


V.—HOUSING. 


The housing question is still a matter for concern, though re- 
modelling and reconstruction of old and insanitary premises by 
private enterprise has been continued during the year. The Colonial 
Government has now under construction a small block of tenements 
of the working class type. 

The majority of the wage-earning population live in tenement 
buildings and small flats consisting of two rooms and a kitchen. 
Overcrowding is prevalent. Elaborate records of all buildings, in- 
cluding the measurements of every room, have now been compiled 
by the Public Health Department and these are contained in special 
books from which every detail regarding sanitary conditions, 
lavatory accommodation, etc., can be obtained. The majority of 
the buildings occupied by the wage-earning classes are owned by 
the Crown but the leases are put out to tender. The Colonial 
Government has continued its policy of renovating any Crown 
properties which require reconstruction and a number were com- 
pletely reconditioned during the year. A good number of privately- 
owned houses were also reconstructed and remodelled during 
the year. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


There is no land in the Colony available for agricultural develop- 
ment, and fishing by local boats is limited to the provision of 
supplies for local consumption. 


VIT.—_COMMERCE. 


The staple trade is the supply of coal, fuel oil, stores and fresh 
water to shipping, as Gibraltar is pre-eminently a coaling station. 
A fair amount of business is also carried on in connection with 
transit cargo to Morocco and Spain. 

During 1932 new coaling machinery was put into operation and, 
with effect from the 4th of May of that year, vessels calling solely 
for bunkers were exempted from the payment of port dues, but 
this Concession is not prejudiced if the steamer also takes in water, 
ships’ stores and fresh provisions, or temporarily disembarks transit 
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passengers for sightseeing purposes, provided that a minimum 
quantity of coal is taken according to the following scale :— 


Tons. 
Vessels of register tonnage 10-50... ie aes 10 
Vessels of register tonnage 50-500 ... es ree 30 
Vessels of register tonnage over 500 ... a sas 50 


The installation of machinery and the concession with regard 
to port dues, together with the general trade revival, has resulted 
in a steady improvement in the coaling trade of the Colony. The 
increase of bunker coal supplied to shipping continues, when com- 
pared with previous years, as well as the number of vessels calling 
for bunkers. 

Statistics of imports and exports (except such as are necessary 
for revenue purposes) are not kept, the only dutiable goods being 
wines, spirits, malt liquors, perfumed spirits, motor spirit and 
tobacco. 


The only industries in Gibraltar are connected with shipping ; 


and the manufacture of tobacco. At the foundries and yards 
situated on the North Front, boats, lighters, and steam launches are 
built and repaired, and extensive repairs are cften carried out to 
both hulls and machinery of vessels calling here. 


VIII. WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


The wages paid by the Public Works Department are approxi- 
mately as follows :— 


Labourers, 7d. per hour for a 50 hour week. 

Artisans, 83d.-1s. per hour for a 50 hour week. 

Leading carpenters, etc., are paid $d. or 1d. per hour more 
than the artisans employed on the particular work. 


The wages paid by private employers to similar classes of 
employees are :— 


Labourers, 45 pesetas per week of 48 hours. 
Artisans, 60 pesetas per week of 48 hours. 
Leading carpenters, etc., 75 pesetas per week of 48 hours. 


The value of the peseta during the year was just under 7d. 

The staple food of the labouring classes consists of bread, coffee, 
olive oil, and vegetables, the daily cost for a man and his wife being 
about five pesetas. 

It is difficult to give any very comprehensive figure with regard 
to the cost of living for Government officials appointed from outside 
the Colony. The expenses of a married couple without children, 
provided they lived in a Government quarter, might not exceed 
£450 per annum, but such a figure would not allow of any provision 
for leave expenses, medical and dental attendance, transport ex- 
penses, and the cost of furniture on first arrival. Hotel charges 
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give some indication of the cost of living and these range between 
15s. and 20s. a day in winter and 12s. and 17s. 6d. a day in summer 
according to the class of establishment. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 
Education. 


Under Ordinance No. 7 of 1917, education is compulsory in the 
case of children between the ages of 5 and 14 years. 

Since the year 1921, the Governor has been advised on educational 
matters by a Board of Education under the Chairmanship of the 
Colonial Secretary. 

The Government grant-in-aid per pupil in average attendance 
at efficient day schools during the school year is £3 10s. and the 
total amount paid for the year ended 31st March, 1936, was 
£8,214 10s. Books and equipment are issued to pupils free of 
charge, and for this purpose a special grant is made to the several 
school committees ranging, according to standard, from 2s. to 16s. 
for each child appearing on the roll on the last day of the scholastic 
vear. The total amount paid for the year ended 31st March, 
1936, was £986. On behalf of the schools, the Government also 
paid £110 to the City Council for sanitary water, and £324 for 
rent of certain school premises. Government-aided elementary 
schools are exempted from the payment of rates. 

The total cost to .Ae Government in respect of education was 
therefore £9,634, exclusive of a grant of £240 towards handicraft 
classes and £160 towards classes in domestic economy. The pay- 
ment of ‘* school pence ’’ is voluntary, and the receipts from this 
source are practically negligible. 

There are nine school buildings, containing 18 Government--aided 
shools for primary education, 11 of which are Roman Catholic and 
two Hebrew. 

The Roman Catholic schools are conducted by the Christian 
Brothers and Nuns of the Order of Loreto, and the Hebrew schools 
by lay teachers, the various schools being under the direct manage- 
ment of local committees. 

The total number of scholars on the registers was 2,577, and 
the average number in attendance during the year was 2,347. 

Since 1925, the Government has made an annual grant of £240 
tothe Christian Brothers in respect of woodwork classes which are 
open to boys of all religious denominations. A special building 

as been erected, fitted with the machinery and tools requisite 
for woodwork and metal work, and all boys taking courses in 
manual work are taught to make proper drawings of their work 

Mm wood or metal. They also receive special training in drawing 

Suitable for those taking up a trade or profession. 

The largest of the elementary girls’ schools, St. Mary’s, is 
quipped with a model kitchen, in which instruction in domestic 
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economy is given by a highly qualified teacher. The Colonial 


Government makes an annual grant of £160 towards the cost of ! 


these classes. 


Only two candidates presented themselves for the Assistant - 


Teachers’ examination in English. Both were taking the examins- 
tion for the first time and both were successful, one obtaining : 


Honours. 


The annual inspection of the Government-aided schools was | 
carried out by the Inspector of Schools during the month of March . 


on the usual lines. The work was found to be on the whole quite | 


satisfactory, all the schools receiving the full grant. 

Whenever possible during the year a Nursing Sister was sent to 
visit the schools and inspect the children. ‘Twenty-three visits of 
inspection were paid. One hundred and eighty-seven children re- 
ceived dental treatment and forty-two medical treatment. The 


school clinic at the Colonial Hospital was attended by 130 children. . 


There are four secondary schools in the Colony viz. :— 
Line Wall College, for boys, conducted by the Christian 
Brothers. 


Two Convents, for girls, under the Nuns of the Loreto 
Order. 

Brympton, a Church of England school for girls, managed 
by a local committee and conducted by the teachers. 

In these educational establishments pupils are prepared for the 
Cambridge Local Examinations, which are held annually. In 
addition to the above, there are a few private schools with about 
114 pupils, but the instruction given is mainly of an elementary 
character. 

Welfare Institutions. 

Five institutions are established in the Colony which make pro- 
vision for orphans and for destitute persons of both sexes. One 
of these institutions, which is under the control of the City Council 
and to which the Colonial Government contributes an annual grant. 
also reserved a certain number of beds for tuberculosis cases. 
Various Friendly Societies have branches in the Colony. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Postal. 

British and Continental mails are forwarded and received daily 
by overland mail route—via Spain and France—and there is a 
daily service, in connection with this mail service, between Gibraltar 
and the Spanish town of Algeciras, for which the Colonial Govern- 
ment pays the Algeciras-Gibraltar Ferry Boats Company under 
contract an annual subsidy of £500. . 

Correspondence for Egypt and places eastward of Suez is for- 
warded weekly by Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany steamers, and the Orient Line steamers also carry mails for 
Port Said, Colombo, and Australia. 
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Ship mails for Malta, Algiers, and Oran are made up and 
despatched by merchant steamers on every practicable opportunity, 
and mails for Morocco are carried by the Bland Line steamers which 
maintain a daily service to Tangier. 

There is also a parcel post service with the United Kingdom, 
and parcels may be sent to nearly all the countries in the Postal 
Union. 

Overland mails from Gibraltar reach London and vice versa in 
about three and a-half days, but approximately 24 hours can be 
saved by sending correspondence by air mail. 


Telegraphs. 


The Government land lines connecting Gibraltar with the Spanish 
towns of San Roque, Cadiz, Malaga, and Cordoba are worked by 
Cable and Wireless, Limited, who under a special agreement pay 
£300 annually to the Colonial Government. At the Company’s 
Gibraltar station telegrams are accepted for all parts of the world. 


Commercial and private messages for transmission by the Naval 
wireless station to merchant vessels at sea in the neighbourhood 
are also accepted at the offices of Cable and Wireless, Limited, and, 
similarly, wireless messages received from ships are delivered by 
that Company. 


Telephones. 


There are no telephones under Colonial Government control. A 
telephone service of the Strowzer Automatic Exchange type was 
installed in 1926 for the City Council of Gibraltar by the Peel 
Conner Telephone Works of Coventry, of which the General Electric 
Company are the proprietors. This service was inaugurated in 
October, 1926, and telephonic communication has now been estab- 
lished with the United Kingdom, France, Holland, Switzerland, 
Portugal, and other European countries, as well as with the United 
oe of America, South America, Canada, Australia, Egypt and 
dla. 

The local Naval and Military Departments have their own lines 
which are connected with the City Council exchange. 


Roads. 

The upkeep of roads is in the hands of the City Council in 
whom they are vested by law. The length of roads open for traffic 
is five and a-quarter miles in the City, or North District, four 
miles in the South District, and about four and a-half miles in 
the North Front and Catalan Bay District. 


Roads in the City are narrow; those in the other districts are 
irly wide. All are in excellent condition and are suitable for 
Motor traffic. 


There are no railways or tramways in Gibraltar. 





—— 
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Shipping. 
Owing to its geographical position, Gibraltar is extensively used 
as a port of call and a coaling station by vessels of every nationality. 
The following table shows the number and tonnage of ships which 
entered Gibraltar during 1935 :— 


Steamers. Sailing Vessels. Total. 
Number. Tonnage. Number. Tonnage. Number. Tonnage. 
4,376 11,901,769 2,346 62,079 6,722 11,963,848 


As compared with 1934, there was a net increase of 406 in the 
total number of vessels entering the port, with an increase of 
400,250 in tonnage. The increase comprised 210 steamers and 
196 sailing vessels. The principal lines which call regularly at this 
port are:— - 

Weekly.—The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company. 

Fortnightly.—Orient Line, Anchor Line, Moss Line, Eller- 
man Line, Westcott and Laurance Line, Power Steamship 
Company, MacAndrews Hall Lines, Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Line, Hijos de Ramon A. Ramos Line, Oldenburg-Portu- 
giesische, Royal Netherlands Steamship Company, the Rotter- 
dam Lloyd, Bibby Line, Henderson Line, the Export American 
Line, and Italia Cosulich Line. 

Monthly. —Cunard Line, Société Générale de Transports 
Maritimes & Vapeur, Societa Anonima di Navigazione Neptunia, 
and Union Castle Line. 

There is also a daily steamer service between Gibraltar and the 
town of Algeciras on the opposite side of the Bay, and Messrs. 
Bland’s Line of steamers maintains communication between 
Gibraltar and Moroccan ports. 

The passage from London to Gibraltar takes about four and 

a-balf days. 


XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


Banking. 


There are five private Banks, which have correspondents in all 
the principal cities of the world andi offer every facility for the 
transaction of banking business, viz. 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), Head 
Office, 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 

The Crédit Foncier d’ Algerie et de Tunisie, Head Oftice, 
43, rue Cambon, Paris: London Branch, 18, St. Swithin’s 
Lane, E.C.4. 

A. L. Galliano, of Gibraltar. 

Thos. Mosley & Co., of Gibraltar. 

Rugeroni Bros. and Co., of Gibraltar ; 

There are no agricultural or co-operative banks in the Colony. 
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Currency. 


The legal tender of the Colony is in sterling denominations, and 
the accounts in Government Departments are so kept, but Spanish 
currency circulates freely. The fact that a very large proportion 
of the supply of foodstuffs, etc., is obtained from Spain necessitates 
fayment being made in the currency of that country. Many mer- 
chants and traders keep their accounts in pesetas and centimos 
and in dollars and cents. 

The rate for conversion of British into Spanish currency is 
governed by the Stock Exchange at Madrid and is telegraphed 
daily to the banks at Gibraltar. The average for the year was 37 
pesetas to the pound sterling. 

Colonial Government currency notes are in circulation to the 
value of £110,000. The bulk of these notes are of the new issue, 
but there are still old notes in circulation to the value of £2,312 10s. 
The new notes were issued under the Currency Note Ordinance, 
1927, and are of the following values :—£5, £1 and 10s. 


Weights and Measures. 


The weights and measures in common use are the same as the 
Imperial weights and measures but the litre is also commonly used 
as a measure of capacity. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The public works programme for 1935 included the completion 
of the erection of Shipping Offices and Passengers’ Waiting Rooms 
at Waterport Extension Wharf, reconstruction of two Crown proper- 
ties, construction of a block of eight lock up garages, and a start 
was also made on the reconstruction of the cattle sheds at North 
Front. 

The renovation of the few roads and paths which are under 
the control of the Colonial Government was also continued. The 
vast majority of the roads in Gibraltar are vested in the City 
Council. 


XII.—JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS. 


For the purpose of the administration of justice two Courts are 
established in the Colony :— 

A Supreme Court presided over by the Chief Justice, and 
a Police Court presided over by Justices of the Peace. 

The Police Force of the Colony has, in addition to the Chief of 
Police and Assistant Chief of Police, an establishment of five 
inspectors and 87 other ranks. 

There is only one prison in the Colony. ‘The health of the 
prisoners throughout the year under review was very satisfactory, 
hospital treatment being required in only one case. The daily 
average number of prisoners during the year was 17. 
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The number of juvenile offenders brought before the Courts in 


Gibraltar is negligible and the offences with which they are charged 
are in every case trivial. In most of these cases fines are inflicted 
and, in the rare cases in which juveniles undergo imprisonment, 
arrangements are made to keep them entirely apart from adult | 
offenders. | 


The number of convictions before the Courts of Summary Juris- 


diction during the year 1935 was 667, an increase of 141 as com- 
pared with 1934 and a decrease of 45 as compared with 1933. Of 


this total, 23 were for offences against the person, 47 for offences 
against property, the remaining 597 being for other offences. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


Thirteen laws were enacted during the year, three of which have i 


interest other than local :— 


Ordinance No. 4.—The Judgments (Reciprocal Enforcement) ‘i 
Ordinance, 1935 was enacted to make provision for the enforce- 
ment in Gibraltar of judgments given in countries which accord 
reciprocal treatment to judgments given in Gibraltar, for facili- © 
tating the enforcement in other countries of judgments given 
in Gibraltar, and for other purposes in connection with the 
matters aforesaid. 

Ordinance No. 7.—The Quarantine Ordinance, 1935, was 
enacted to make provision for preventing the introduction of 
infectious diseases into, and the spread of such diseases from 
and within, the Colony. 

Ordinance No. 9.—The Merchant Shipping Ordinance, 1933, 
was enacted to amend and consolidate the law relating to 
Merchant Shipping. 


There is no legislative provision for health insurance, old age 


pensions, etc., in the Colony. 
Compensation for accidents is provided for under the Employers’ 
Liability Ordinance, 1924. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
Revenue and Expenditure. 


The revenue and expenditure for the past five years were as 


follows :— 
Revenue. Fzpenditure. 
£& & 
1931... a cee vee 151,415 178,955 
1932... sakes et «. 239,209 151,038 
1933... Se oe «195,401 166,059 
1934... a 2K «245,858 275,644 


1935... ee ad cae 216,232 182,296 
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Normal revenue amounted to £216,232 while normal expenditure 
totalled £182,296. Thus normal revenue exceeded normal expendi- 
ture by £33,936, which may be regarded as a very satisfactory result 
in the present economic position of the world. 


The net excess of assets over liabilities on 3lst December, 1935, 
exclusive of the Reserve Fund of £200,000, amounted to £208,186 
as compared with a figure of £174,249 at the end of the previous 
year. There is no public debt. 

The revenue of the Colony is principally derived from receipts 
from port dues and from import duties on wines, spirits, malt 
liquors, perfumed spirits, motor spirit, and tobacco. 

During the year 1935, port dues yielded £14,290, while the 
revenue derived from the various import duties amounted to £96,870. 


Other items which contributed substantially towards the revenue 
for the year were :— 


£ 
Licences, excise and internal revenue not otherwise classi- 
fied ... at Se w  17,291 
Fees of court or aiiea ‘sapiens fe repecf services, and 
teimbursements-in-aid es ne at ... 24,103 
Rents of Government property ... wee aN ve 17,587 
Interest on invested funds ... we oe aa .. 18,494 
Customs Tariff (Summarized). 
The present Customs Tariff is as follows :— 
Rates of duty. 
Preferential 
Full Rate. Rate. 
£8. d. £ 8. d. 


1. Malt Liquors :— 


For every gallon... 0 010 007 
If introduced in bottle there 
are additional duties as 
follows :— 
For every dozen imperial 
or reputed quart bottles 010 
For every dozen imperial 
or reputed pint bottles 00 6 


2. Motor Spirit :— 


Such duty as may be fixed 
by the Governor by 
Order in the Gazette. 


Present duty, per gallon ... 006 
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3. Spirits, Liqueurs, Perfumed 
Spirits, etc. :— 

For every proof gallon of 
spirits other than manu- 
factured spirits im- 
ported in casks.. 

For every proof gallon of 
manufactured spirits 
(brandy, gin, rum and 
whisky) when ee 
in casks 

For every gallon of liquens 
or cordials, irrespective 
of strength 


For every gallon of per- 
fumed spirits, irrespec- 
tive of strength... 


4. Tobacco, Cigars and 

Cigarettes :— 

Manufactured :— 

Cigarettes, per lb. 

With an additional duty 
per 100 cigarettes or 
part thereof 

Other manufactured ie 
bacco, per Ib. ... 

Unmanufactured :— 
Tobacco, per |b. 
5. Wines, duties on :— 
If introduced in cask, per 
gal. 
If introduced in bottle; per 
gal. 


Full Rate. 
£ 8. 


Rates of duty. 


d. 


012 0 


on oO 


018 0 
013 4 


or 10 per cent. 
ad valorem 
whichever is 
the greater. 


0 


1 


0 


03 0 


Preferential 
Rate. 


£o8.d. 


010 0 


09 0 


015 0 
010 0 


or 7} per cent. 


ad valorem 
whichever is 
the greater. 


0 010 


020 


At present the preferential rates are granted in respect of articles 
not less than 25 per cent. of the cost of which has been expended 
within the Empire, except in the case of tobacco, in which instancé 
the full preferential rate is only granted to consignments gro¥n 


| 
| 
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and manufactured within the Empire, a mean of the preferential 
and full rates being charged in respect of tobacco manufactured 
within the Empire of foreign grown tobacco. 


XVI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


The publicity campaign designed to bring before the public the 
advantages of Gibraltar as a tourist resort and travel centre was 
continued during the year. Owing to the unsettled general inter- 
national situation and also the unrest in neighbouring Spain there 
was, however, an appreciable decline in the number of cruising 
steamers and of tourists. 

A noteworthy work was completed during the year, by the demoli- 
tion of the corrugated iron sheds on the Passenger Wharf at 
Waterport and the erection of modern buildings for use by shipping 
firms as waiting and baggage rooms. A general passengers’ waiting 
room, with refreshment bar, has also been established, and branches 
of the Gibraltar Tourist Bureau and Spanish National Tourist 
Bureau are installed in the same building. 

The Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty King George V was 
celebrated with loyalty and enthusiasm, and during the period 
6th May to 18th May an ambitious programme of festivities was 
enjoyed by the Gibraltar populace and by thousands from neigh- 
bouring Spain. 


APPENDIX. 


Recent Posiicarions oF GENERAL INTEREST RELATING TO GIBRALTAR. 


Title. 
Price. 
8. d. 
*Blue Book (Annual) to 1935 . tas fa - 5 0 
*The Gibraltar Directory and Guide Book (Annuad ie ie 4) 20 





ian from the Geven Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, Weitatnstes 
lon, 8. 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 





LEAVE AND PASSAGE CONDITIONS IN THE COLONIAL SERVICE 
Report of Committee [Cmd. 4730] 9d. (10d.) 


ECONOMIC CONSULTATION AND CO-OPERATION ‘ 
Report of Imperial Committee, 1933 [Cind. 4335] 28, (28. 2d.) 


IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, OTTAWA, 1932 fs 
Summary of Proceedings and copies of Trade Agreements - 


[Cmd. 4174] 18. 6d, (18. 8d.) 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings 


[Cmd. 4175] 3s. (38 34.) 

COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Report of the Colonial Deveioement “Aavieoirp ‘Committee for the period 
Ist April, 1935 to 31st March, 1936 [Cmd. 5202] 4d. (sd.) 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH IN EAST AFRICA : 
Report of the East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani, for the 
period Ist April, 1935 to 31st March, 1936 [Colonial No. 119} 18. (In the press) 
EDUCATION OF AFRICAN COMMUNITIES : 


Memorandum by the Advisory Committee on Education in the Colonies 
{Colonial No. 103] 6d. (74.) 


KENYA: FINANCIAL POSITION AND SYSTEM OF TAXATION 
Report of Commission (including five Maps) {Coteatah No. 116] gs. (9s. 6d.) 


KENYA: NATIVE AFFAIRS 
Report of the Kenya Native Affairs Department fot the year 1934 
(Non-Parliamentary Publication] 38. (3s. 4d.) 


Nore—These Reports are published by His Majesty's Stationery Office af they become available. 


KENYA LAND COMMISSION . 
Report, September, 1933 [Cmd. 4556] 11s. (118. gd.) 
Evidence and Memoranda. [Colonial No. gt]. Issued in three Volumes, 
£2 each volume, by post £2 0s. gd. 
» Summary of Conclusions reached by His Majesty’s Government 
[Cmd. 4580) 2d. (24d.) 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN EAST AFRICA 
Report of the Commission of Enquiry into the Administration of Justice in 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika Territory in Criminal Matters 
(Cmd. 4623] 38. (3s. 34.) 
Evidence and Memoranda [Colonial No. 96] £1 (£1 os. 6d.) 


PALESTINE: IMMIGRATION, LAND SETTLEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 
Report by Sir John Hope Simpson, C.LE., 1930 [Cmd. 3686] 38. (30. 3d.) 
Maps ° [Cmd. 3687] 2s. (2s. 3d.) 

PALESTINE: DISTURBANCES OF AUGUST, 1929 

Report of Commission {Cmd. 3530] 4s. (48. 4d.) 


Evidence and Memoranda. —Issucd in two Volumes, with a third volume 
containing an Index 


Vols. Tand IL. vhs wa. Lt 58. each, by post £1 5s. gd. 
Vol. UI (index)... Fes 3s. 6d. (38. 8d.) 

THE HADHRAMAUT: SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS 
Report by W. H. Ingrams, 0.B.E. (with map) (In the press) 


All prices ave net. Those in brackets include postage 





Obtainable from 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON, W.C.2: Adastral House, Kingsway 
EDINBURGH 2: 120, George Street MANCHESTER 1: 26, York Street 
CARDIFF: 1, St. Andrew's Crescent BELFAST; 80, Chichester Street 
or through any bookseller 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE OF TRENGGANU 
FOR THE YEAR 1935 


I.—Geography, Climate and History 


1. Tréngganu is a Malay State on the East Coast of the Malay 
iPninsula lying between the parallels of 3° 53’ and 5° 51’ North 
ibtitude, and the meridians of 102° 23’ and 103° 30’ East longitude. 
tis bounded by Kélantan on the North and North-west, by Pahang 
‘on the South and South-west, and by the China Sea on the East. Its 
inland boundaries follow the watersheds of its biggest rivers—the 
Bésut, Tréngganu, Dungun and Kémaman. The area of the State is 
computed to be about 5,050 square miles, its length being 133.5 miles 
and its greatest breadth 76.8 miles. The western and inland half of 
Trengganu is mountainous and almost uninhabited. The population 
's concentrated on the rivers and along the coast-line. The highest 
peak is Gunong Batil (4,978 feet). 


The country is divided into sixteen river basins. All these rivers 
fow into the China Sea, and the Tréngganu and Kémaman can be 
tntered at favourable stages of the tide by coasting steamers. The 
other rivers, though some of them are of considerable size, are open to 
small craft only on account of the sand bar at the entrance. 


The Pérhéntian, Rédang, Kapas and Ténggul islands belong to 
the State. These islands are inhabited, though sparsely, and Kapas 
offers good anchorage in the North-east monsoon. 


2. The North-east monsoon, lasting from November to March, 
makes a distinct meteorological change in respect of temperature, wind 
and rainfall. The rainfall chart shows a sharp rise in November 
and an abrupt fall early in the year. The highest recorded annual 


aoe on the coast is 191.55 inches: the average is about 115 
eR. 


3. The following was the rainfall recorded in 1934 and 1935 :— 


1934 1935 
Kuala Tréngganu ae 88.49” 117.55” 
Kémaman bi us 78.90” 121.47” 
Bésut ae Me 114.83” 107.95” 


The highest maximum temperature recorded was 92° Fahrenheit 
: Kuala Tréngganu on several occasions and the lowest 75° 
ahrenheit also at Kuala Tréngganu on 2nd November. 


fi The highest minimum temperature recorded was 72° Fahrenheit 
it Kuala Tréngganu on 19th October, the lowest 66° Fahrenheit also 
Kuala Tréngganu on several occasions. 
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4. The early history of Tréngganu is obscure. A Chinesé . 
Buddhist monk and traveller, CHAo Ju Kua, mentions it among placeg _ 
subject to the old Kingdom of Palémbang. The Nagarakretagama, 4 | 
Javanese work composed in 1365 A.D., speaks of both Tréngganu and - 
Dungun as tributary to Majapahit. The Hikayat Hang Tuah, tells 
how HANG JEBAT and HANG KasTuRI slew a Tréngganu prince. 
MEcaT PANJI 'ALAM, on the steps of the palace of the Ruler af 
Indérapura (believed to be the present State of Pahang). i 


5. In 1923 a remarkable Malay inscription, dated 702 a.H. (1308 
A.D.) was deciphered in Tréngganu. The stone bearing it was found 
at Kuala Brang, a place some 20 miles up-stream from Kuala” 
Tréngganu. ; 


The language of the inscription is Malay with an admixture of | 
Sanskrit and Arabic, and the script Arabic, a combination for which, - 
there is no parallel before the year 1468 a.D. The subject of the 
inscription is the Islamic law of sexual offences. It is by far the 
earliest known record of Islam as a State religion in the Malay: 
Peninsula, and it suggests the existence or a Muhammadan Kingdom 
in the upper Tréngganu river a hundred years before the recorded 
date of the Islamic conversion of Malacca. ; 


The stone is now in the Raffles Museum, Singapore. 


6. The Ruling House is descended from the BENDAHARA ABDUL 
Magw of Johore, father of the BENDAHARA ABDUL JALIL who became 
Sultan ABDUL Riayat SHAH of Johore in 1701. The present Ruler, 
Sultan SULAIMAN BaDARU’L-’ALAM SHAH, who came to the throne in 
1920 is twelfth of the line. 


. %. Inthe year 1776 Sultan MANSUR (17380-1792) sent the bunga 
émas or golden flower to the King of Siam, and this practice was 
continued at first annually and later triennially, until by a Treaty in 
1909 the Siamese Government transferred to Great Britain “all rights 
of suzerainty, protection, administration and control whatsoever which 
they possess over the States of Kélantan, Tréngganu, Kedah, Perlis 
and adjacent islands”. What exactly those rights were in respect of 
Tréngganu is doubtful. The Tréngganu tradition is that the sending 
of the bunga émas was in no sense an admission of suzerainty, but 
was merely an expression of goodwill, which was reciprocated by the 
King of Siam who sent presents in return. 


8. A Treaty was made in 1909 between Great Britain and 
Tréngganu, whereof Article II provides that the Sultan of Tréngganu 
shall receive “a British Officer to reside in Tréngganu to be an Agent 
with functions similar to those of a Consular Officer”. This Article 
was repealed by a subsequent Treaty made in 1919, whereunder the 
Sultan agreed to “receive.......... a British Officer to be called the 
British Adviser who shall live within the State of Tréngganu, and 
whose advice must be asked and acted upon in all matters affecting 
the general administration of the country and all questions other than 
those touching the Muhammadan Religion”. Some account of the 
functions of the British Adviser is given in the succeeding chapter of 
this report. 
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II1.—Government 


9. Tréngganu is governed by His Highness the Sultan in 
(Ccuncil with the advice of a British Adviser. The State Council 
casists of 15 members, all of whom either hold some Government 
ofice or are pensioners of the Government. There is no unofficial 
representation. The President of the State Council is the Mentri 
Besar or Chief Minister, who is at the same time the principal 
executive officer of the State. Under him is the (Malay) State 
Secretary who is the Government’s official spokesman. Four seconded 
uiicers of the Malayan Civil Service hold executive offices as Com- 
nissioner of Lands and Mines, and as Collectors of Land Revenue in 
the three districts into which the State is divided, viz. Kémaman 
(south), Kuala Tréngganu (central), and Bésut (north) respectively. 
Smilarly seconded officers from the Malayan Professional and 
Technical Services are in executive control of the Police, Public Works, 
Medical and Survey Departments respectively: and an officer of the 
Malayan Customs and Excise Service has been seconded for service as 
Preventive Officer, Customs. Otherwise the administration of the 
State is carried on by Malay officers, the principal of who are the 
State Commissioners, Kémaman and Bésut respectively, the Judge, the 
Superintendent of Marine and Customs, and the State Treasurer. 

10. The British Adviser is a Judge of the Court of Appeal, but 
otherwise is purely an advisory officer. As stated in the preceding 
chapter, under the Treaty of 1919 his advice has to be asked and 
acted upon in all general administrative matters, and though the law 
of the Constitution which established the State Council was passed 
before that Treaty and he is, therefore, not statutorily a member of 
the Council, he attends all meetings when he is at headquarters and 
tis advice is invariably asked before any resolution is passed. If a 
meeting is held in his absence, no business is brought before the 
Council on which his advice has not been previously obtained. 

ll. The Seconded officers of the Malayan Civil Service who 
oficiate as Collectors of Land Revenue in nhémaman and Bésut 
tespectively are also Assistant Advisers and are responsible for 
keeping the British Adviser informed of all matters of administration 
in those districts which call for his advice. 

12. The State Council meets once a week for the consideration 
of all general administrative questions and there are additional 
sessions for legislation. It met altogether 44 times in 1935. 

13. The official language of the State is Malay, and the official 
version of all Enactments, Rules and Proclamations is in the Malay 
\awi) script, though English and Romanised Malay versions are also 
published of Enactments and Regulations thereunder. 


III.—Population 


14. The population at the 1931 Census was 179,789, viz. 92,354 
males and 87,435 females. The division by race was:— 


Malay races KG ot .. 164,564 
Chinese ee Ra .. 18,254 
Indians Fes ee oe 1,371 
Europeans te i 35 
Eurasians ee i ise 15 


Other races bes ae oe 550 
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t The estimated mid-year population for 1935 calculated by the 

geometrical method, was 192,142. This method of calculation is 
‘ suitable for Tréngganu as there is little change in the population 
} fom immigration and emigration. 
+ 15. The total number of births according to sex was 3,587 males 
; and 3,468 females. The birth-rate was 36.72 per mille. There were 
209 still-births reported. 

The following table shows the births according to race:— 

Malays Chinese Indians Europeans Eurasians Others Total 
{ 6,651 356 20 nil nil 28 7,055 


! 16. The number of deaths registered was 4,619 (2,515 males 
i and 2,104 females), of which 1,465 (or 31.72%) were deaths under 
| me year, viz. 803 males and 662 females. The greatest number of 
1 deaths registered in any one month was 420 (in October) and the 
‘ snallest 362 (in April). The death rate was 24.04 per mille. The 
| infantile mortality rate was 207.65 per mille. The following table 
| Yay the deaths according to race:— 


Malays Chinese Indians Europeans Eurasians Others Total 
4268 313 31 1 nil 11 4,619 





2 ana io The following is a summary of the vital statistics for 1934 
oy aN 5 


' 1934 1935 
1 Births, males .. 8,212 3,587 
, Births, females .. 8,118 3,468 
i Birth-rate per mille .. 33.46 36.72 
: Deaths, males .. 2,463 2,515 
Deaths, females ee “23127 2,104 
Death-rate per mille .. 24.27 24.04 
Greatest number of 
| deaths in any one 
month .. 466 (August) 420 (October) 


Lowest number of deaths 
inany one month .. 328 (June) 862 (April) 
Infantile mortality rate 221.33 per mille 207.65 per mille. 


IV.—Health 


18. Medical Staff—The total Government staff at the end of 
the year consisted of 1 Medical Officer (seconded from the Malayan 
edical Service), 1 Assistant Medical Officer, 2 Dressers Grade I, 
> a ressers Grade II, 9 Dressers Grade III, 7 Probationer Dressers, 
3 Midwives, 4 Vaccinators and 29 menials. 


Asi There are only three private practitioners in the State; they are 
latics employed solely by mining companies. 


a 19. Disease—Reliable information as to the incidence of 
ease in Tréngganu can be obtained only from the statistics of 
Patients treated by the Medical Department. The reports of deaths 
‘nt in by Deputy Registrars are trustworthy only as to the fact but 
ies to the cause, since the great majority of the deaths so reported 

Ve never been brought to the notice of any one qualified to make a 


& 
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proper diagnosis, and in these reports malaria, typhoid and other 
diseases are generally described simply as demam panas (fever). 
An attempt has however been made to secure greater accuracy in 
describing causes of death by issuing to the Deputy Registrars a 
revised and enlarged list of diseases in the Malay language: and this 
attempt has met with some success. 

The sub-joined table gives the figures for the last five years of 
cases treated by the Government staff :— 


1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Malaria .. 5,408 6,180 10,718 12,965 16,931 
Fever unspecified 862 574 1,695 1,019 658 


Diseases of the res- 
piratory system 
(excluding influ- 


enza) 1,357 = 1,676 3,109 4,608 3,407 
Influenza -. 1,820 2,070 2,278 2,986 3,933 
Yaws -. 2,601 3,434 4,789 4,400 4,834 
Beri-beri 1,181 433 182 968 1,176 


Intestinal parasites 3,539 4,940 8,561 11,080 15,484 


(a) Dangerous Infectious Diseases.—No case of cerebrospinal 
fever, cholera or plague occurred in 1935. 


There were two small outbreaks of smallpox in May in each 
of which there were four cases with one death. The first occurred 
at Chukai, Kémaman among the Tamil lighter coolies employed by 
the Ishihara Sangyo Koshi, an iron mining company; the infection 
had been introduced by a new arrival from Singapore where a small 
epidemic had broken out. The second outbreak was discovered 
shortly afterwards in a village near the main road to Kuala Brang 
about 16 miles from Kuala Tréngganu; the source of the infection 
was not established. Fifteen thousand seven hundred and eleven 
vaccinations were performed during the year as compared with 9,146 
in 1934. 


(b) Malaria.—The incidence varies widely in different parts of 
Tréngganu. The coast-line which is the most densely populated part 
of the State is fairly free from it. The spleen-rate of 1,111 children 
examined at Kuala Tréngganu was only 0.72% ; the rate elsewhere on 
the coast varies from nil at some of the Kampongs in the Sétiyu 
district to 19.35% at Krétay. The further one goes inland, however, 
the higher becomes the incidence of the disease until in the villages 
furthest up-river almost all the children and most of the adults 
have enlarged spleens. The larger islands are highly malarious. 


(c) Bowel Discases.—The low incidence of dysentery and enteric 
fever is remarkable in view of the low hygienic standard that obtains 
in regard to conservancy and water-supplies. Helminthic infections 
on the other hand are extremely prevalent. 

(d) Beri-beri—This disease is common on the coast where the 
population depends on fishing for a livelihood and buys the polished 
rice which it eats; but it is rare in the interior where the home 
grown unpolished rice is the staple diet. 
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(e) Yaws.—This disease is extremely prevalent, though an active 
curative compaign against it is being carried out. 


(f) Tropical Typhus.—The existence of tropical typhus has now 
been confirmed. There were three cases last year, all coming from 
the Ulu Dungun district although in one case the infection might 
have been caught in Ulu Témbéling, Pahang. 


20. General Hospitals.—There is only one general Government 
hospital in the State, viz. the hospital at Kuala Tréngganu, which 
has nine wards with accommodation for 156 patients. 


In-patients.—The total number of in-patients admitted was 2,314 
as against 1,775 in 1934, the numbers of Malay and female patients 
showing increases of 23 and 30 over the figures for preceding year. 
The percentage of deaths to total admissions was 3.28, or, if the 
deaths within 48 hours be omitted, 2.61. 


Out-patients.—The number of new out-patients treated at the 
hospital was 7,557 as against 5,584 in 1934. 


21. Prison Hospitals.—The only prison, in the true sense of the 
term, in the State is that at Kuala Tréngganu, where there is an 
eight-bed ward for male prisoners, with a dispensary attached. 
There is no hospital accommodation for women and if any of the few 
female prisoners fall seriously ill, they are sent to the General 
Hospital in Kuala Tréngganu for treatment. 


In-patients.—There were 54 admissions and'no deaths as against 
41 admissions and 2 deaths in 1934. 


Out-patients.—The number treated as out-patients was 542 as 
against 458 in 1934. 


22. Maternity and Infant Welfare Work.—Fifty-nine confine- 
ments were conducted by the midwife in the Kuala Tréngganu hospital 
as against 44 in 1934. Eighty-nine labours were conducted outside 
by the midwife attached to the maternity and child-welfare clinic as 
against 112 in the previous year; in addition she attended to 5 cases 
of miscarriage and altogether paid 1,296 visits. The women are 
encouraged to come for antenatal treatment and 58 came. 


A midwife was appointed to Kémaman in September and 13 
labours were conducted by her. 


_ _A women and children’s clinic is maintained by the Government 
in Kuala Tréngganu. There were 3,626 new cases and the total 
number of attendances was 6,421. 


23. Mental Patients—There is no separate asylum for 
mentally deranged patients and they are confined in cells within the 
prison compound. An experienced attendant, who is also attached to 
the prison ward, looks after them while, apart from the visits of the 
Medical Officer and the Assistant Medical Officer, the Senior dresser 
in the Department visits them every day. They are allowed out into 
the prison compound at times during the day and they are given 
light work if they are fit and willing. Their health was good 
throughout the year and there were no deaths. The worst cases are 
sent to the Singapore Mental Hospital. 
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The following are the details of these patients :— 
Males Females Total 


Remaining ie 22 6 28 
Admitted 7“ 31 4 35 
Total treated ae 53 10 63 
Discharged ie 28 5 33 
Transferred ae 4 2 6 
Died Se Sue 0 0 
Remaining ee 21 3 24 


The following table refers to the lunatics maintained by the 
Government of Tréngganu at the Singapore Mental Hospital :— 


Males Females Total 


Remaining rt 5 1 6 
Admitted 2 5 
Total treated “s 8 3 11 
Discharged a 2 0 2 
Died ae 2 0 2 
Remaining 4 3 7 


24. Lepers.—There is no leper asylum in the State but there is 
an eight-bed ward in the hospital for male lepers. A register is 
being kept of all lepers that come to the notice of the Medical 
Department and this contained 58 names at the end of 1935. 


_25. Dispensaries.—There are permanent Government Dispen- 
saries each under the charge of an experienced dresser at the 
following places :— 


Kampong Raja, Bésut 
Kampong Buloh 
Kuala Tréngganu Town 
The Hospital, Kuala Tréngganu 
Kuala Brang 
Kuala Dungun 
Chukai, Kémaman 
There are in addition small dispensaries at Sétiyu and Kémaseék 
in the charge of travelling dressers while travelling dressers are 


also attached to the General Hospital, Kuala Tréngganu and the 
dispensaries at Bésut, Kuala Dungun and Kémaman. 


An attempt is thus being made to look after the health of the 
coast-dwelling population (which is the greater part of the total 
population) by a string of dispensaries from Bésut in the north to 
Kémaman in the south, the Kuala Tréngganu Hospital being roughly 
in the centre. The Kuala Brang Dispensary supplies the needs of 
part of the population of the upper reaches of the Trengganu river, 
and the dresser at the dispensary makes frequent visits to the out- 
ving villages. The travelling dressers visit the upper reaches of the 

1er rivers, 
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The work of the dispensaries is supplemented by (a) tours of 
vacinators (b) distribution of simple drugs (such as quinine, 
antiseptic lotions and ointments, vermifuges, etc.) by out-lying police 
aad customs stations. The following table gives some idea of the 
work done by the dispensaries, travelling dressers, vaccinators and 
others in the State :— 


Total 


Station New Cases Attendances 
1. Bésut Dispensary ee 8,718 10,242 
2. Sétiyu Dispensary ee 8,555 8,966 
3. Kuala Tréngganu Dispensary 
including Welfare Clinic 19,234 30,520 
4. Kuala Tréngganu Hospital 
Dispensary nie 1,557 9,458 
5. Hospital Travelling Dresser 8,262 9,427 
6. Kuala Brang.. -. 18,730 19,226 
7. Kuala Dungun .. -. 11,063 13,454 
8. Kémasék ste ue 3,666 4,352 
9. Chukai, Kémaman Dispensary 12,307 16,684 
10. P.W.D. Dresser, Kampong 
Buloh ae ee 4,063 4,526 
11. Vaccinators as a 11,586 12,361 
12. Police and Customs ek 945 945 
114,686 140,188 


These figures do not include vaccinations. They show an increase 
over the 1934 figures of 21.71% for new cases and 19.40% for the 
total attendances. 


_ 26. Veterinary.—There is no Veterinary Department in 
Tréngganu and work of this nature falls on the Medical Department. 
No epidemic of any importance occurred during the year. 


27. Buildings—Work on a new ward containing six single 
‘ed-rooms for officials and paying patients was commenced at the 
end of the year while a few minor works and repairs were 
completed. 


28. Legislation.—No legislation of any importance was passed 
but the following concern the Medical Department :— 

Regulation (Peratoran) No. 5 of A.H. 1353, dated 18th 
February, 1935, and Proclamation (Ishtihar) No. 68 of A.H. 1353, 
dated 22nd March, 1935, concern the registration of druggists: 
druggists have now to pay a registration fee of $5.00 every year. 

Regulation No. 6 of A.H. 1353, dated 18th February, 1935, 
and Proclamation No. 8 of A.H. 1854 concern the registration of 
dentists who have now to pay a fee of $10.00 on registration. 

Proclamation No. 14 of A.H. 1354, dated 2nd June, 1935, 
gave the Medical Department authority to vaccinate passengers 
coming from Singapore. This proclamation was later rescinded 
by proclamation No. 54 of A.H. 1354 dated 17th November, 1935. 
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Proclamation No. 18 of A.H. 1354, dated 6th June, 1935, is 
an amendment to the Extradition Enactment No. 4 of A.H. 1352, 
and makes a person who has attempted to commit an offence by 
dealing in dangerous drugs liable to banishment. 


29. Water Supplies.—The State depends on wells or rivers for 
its water supplies, and under existing financial conditions the prospect 
of providing a piped supply even for the bigger centres of population 
is negligible. The comparatively small incidence of water-borne 
diseases is, in the circumstances a matter for congratulation. 


MINES 


30. Labour Conditions.—There are two iron and three tin mines 
which employ labour on a considerable scale, the average labour force 
employed monthly being 3,327. There were 53 deaths of which 6 
were due to accidents. The average number of dependents was 1,024 
and there were 14 deaths. All the mines employ either doctors or 
dressers, while three of them have small hospitals. 


ESTATES 


81. There is only one estate of any size in Tréngganu, a large 
coconut and rubber estate at Krétir which employed a monthly 
average of 519 labourers, while there was a monthly average of &2 
dependents. Six labourers and 6 dependents died. There was only 
one death due to malaria. 


V.—Housing 


82. The main town in Tréngganu is the capital Kuala Tréngganu 
with a population of approximately 14,000. Other towns are Chukai 
(Kémaman), Kuala Bésut and Dungun. For all these towns fairly 
wide municipal boundaries have been fixed within which the Town 
Board exercises its varied functions. The main activity in the past 
has been control of buildings, for within municipal limits no buildings 
can be erected nor can any repairs be effected until the plan has been 
passed by a sub-committee which includes the State Engineer and 
Medical Officer. During the year considerable progress was made 
with improving the general cleanliness of towns and conservancy. 
Chukai is fortunate in having been planned several years ago and 
during the year a new layout was approved for Dungun Town which 
was beginning to take shape on the ground towards the end of the 
year. As far as Kuala Tréngganu town is concerned, though a Town 
plan has been approved for some time little progress has been made 
on account of the delay in completing the settlement of ownership 
of lands within Town limits. The State is fortunate that its main 
towns are situated on sandy belts of land near the coast reached by 
the strong breeze from the 3ea practically all the year round. There 
is less danger from over crowding than elsewhere. A beginning was 
made during the year with the extension of municipal control to other. 
and as yet smaller areas, which when communications improve will 
probably develop into considerable villages. It is fortunate that it 
was possible to make these steps early before owners had started 
building at their pleasure. 
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VI.—Production 


MINERALS 


33. The quantities and values of mineral exports for the last 
three years were :-— 









































1933 1934 
ae ! rae Dut Pedy Dut 
Quantity Value paid j Quantity) Value | pai 
ss ees : as : Sy 
, pikuls $ ' $ pikuls $ i $ 
| 
Tin ore -. 8,877 | 403,596 | 38,197 , 8,148 | 653,309 | 61,023 
Wolfram I 408 | 9,159 | 408 386 | 7,727 | 401 
Tons | | Tons | 
Iron ore ++ 357,833 | 1,510,866 | 151,086 557,468; 2,102,124 | | 959 gog 
Manganese .. 10,327 82,500 | 8,250 ° 9,681 | 77,451 | f “°* 
Total ; 2,006,121 | 197,941 | 2,840,611 | 301,252 
| | 
| 1935 
Quantity Value | Duty paid 
{ pikuls $ | $ 
Tin ore ta a fey | 8,882 674,579 65,836 
Wolfram 38 ot 1,564 70,662! 6,770 
Tons 
Ironore .. Se wie 816,745 2,991,623 1 
Manganese ie veh 17376 "129-691 yf 369,197 
Total .. 3,866,555 441,803 


All Tin ore and wolfram were exported to Singapore and all iron 
ore and manganese to Japan. 


34. The history of the iron mine in Dungun is of interest. 
The Chémuak Concession originally was granted by the late Sultan 
ZAINAL ABIDIN to TENGKU ABU BAKAR BIN ABDUL JALIL and on the 
advice of the late Honourable Mr. J. L. HUMPHREYS, C.M.G., C.B.E., 
was bought back at a price of $12,000 cash with an annuity to the 
Concessionaires under the Enactment. This has proved a most 
fortunate investment for the State. Within the limits of the 
Concession area two leases were issued covering 500 acres each for 
the purpose of working the iron ore deposits. The lessees failed to 
work these lands whereupon Government cancelled these mining 
rights in 1924 and issued a prospecting licence to the Kohara Mining 
Company subject to special conditions. 


In 1926 the Company made selection under the rights granted 
by this licence and work was started in the following year. Since 
then the mine has been consistently developed, as a result of which 
the export in 1935 amounted to 693,190 tons. The Company intend 
to raise this figure to a million tons annually as soon as possible. 
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Such an expansion has necessitated considerable development in 
the communications to the mine which is situated about 20 miles 
inland from the mouth of the Dungun river. From the first, work 
was started on laying down 4 railway to bring the ore down from the 
mine to a point on the Dungun river where it could be loaded into 
lighters for transhipment to ships lying off the river mouth. The 
steamers exporting iron ore to Japan are prevented by a bar from 
entering the river mouth and during the North-east monsoon tran- 
shipment is impossible. These conditions add greatly to the difficulties 
experienced by the Company as export is restricted to 8 months of 
the year. 

Exports of iron ore from the mine have been as follows :— 


1930 a es ies 28,989 tons 
1931 a a -. 189,568 ,, 
1932 ed ate -. 205,908 ,, 
1933 Be se -. 864,928 ,, 
1934 ae is -. 404,632 ,, 
1935 a 5 -- 693,190 __,, 


35. Seven thousand one hundred and twenty-eight acres were 
held under Mining Leases and 2,332 acres under Mining Certificates. 
The latter will be exchanged for Mining Leases after final survey. 


36. Four tin mines produced 91% of the total for the State. 
Two of these were worked by Chinese on tribute. They employed 
471 Chinese, 85 Indians and 236 Malays. The daily rate of pay 
varied from 55 cents a day in the case of unskilled Malays and to 
$2.50 for skilled Chinese. A large majority were paid at least 80 
cents a day. 

The 27 other tin mining properties are partly Malay and partly 
Chinese owned. They were mainly worked by Chinese. 

The 2 iron mines are Japanese owned. The average labour 
force employed was 3,016 and wages compared favourably with those - 
paid on the tin mines. 


37. The following revenue was derived from minerals :— 


1934 1935 
$ oo. $ ¢. 
Rents on Mining Lands .. 8,440 00 7,972 00 
Premium on Mining Lands 2,000 00 1,820 00 
Prospecting licences ae 1,280 00 2,041 00 
Ore buyers licences a —_— —_— 
Individual licences a 171 00 331 00 
$11,891 00 $12,164 00 
Export duty... nie 801,851 00 441,803 00 


$313,742 00 $447,966 00 


_—— 
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AGRICULTURE ; 


38. There is no Department of Agriculture in the State. Such 
supervision and instruction as is given is done by the Collectors and 
District Officers. Agriculturally Tréngganu has large possibilities as 
so far, with the few exceptions, only the sandy belt along the coast 
has been developed. The main exceptions are the Jabor valley and 
Ulu Kémasék, both planted with rubber, and the valleys of the 
Tréngganu and Bésut rivers. These latter areas include large 
tracts of land suitable for padi cultivation awaiting the arrival of 
people to cultivate them, and some form of drainage and irrigation. 
The neighbouring State of Kélantan is famous for its padi cultivation 
and a comparison of conditions points to the possibility of similar 
expansion in this State. With the prohibition of planting rubber and 
the moderate price obtained for copra, agricultural development will 
be restricted largely to padi cultivation. 


89. The principal crops in order of importance are rice, rubber, 
coconuts and arecanuts. “ 


40. A great deal of rice is grown on land not yet even roughly 
surveyed. There is, therefore, a considerable margin of error in the 
computation of the areas planted, and, arising from that, of the corps 
harvested. It is estimated that in 1934-1935 there were 35,230 acres 
under wet rice and 23,310 acres under dry rice. The crop was about 
7,091,000 gantangs of padi which would yield about four millions of 
rice. Approximately 300 gantangs of rice are equivalent to one ton. 
The rice harvest towards the end of 1935 gave promise of most 
exceptionally heavy yields. Weather conditions towards the end of 
the year were very favourable. 

Renewed efforts were made during the year to raise the standard 
of rice cultivation. It is hoped that the statistics for 1935-1936 will 
show an increase in the area under wet rice and also in the total crop. 
Without a whole time officer to promote efficiency progress can never 
be better than slow. 


41. Four thousand four hundred and seventy-one tons of rubber 
valued at $1,793,726 were exported and for all practical purposes the 
same figure can be accepted for production. 

The price of rubber remained rarely constant owing to regulation, 
but the quality of rubber produced is very bad and the State is losing 
and will lose considerable wealth until this improves. A second visit 
by a Rubber Research Instructor was a great success and it is hoped 
to repeat these visits annually. 


42. Extensive areas are planted with coconuts: the Kampongs 
are planted with this cultivation mixed with other forms of fruit trees. 
But as a commercial crop coconuts have little value. This is partly 
due to the low price ruling ai present and partly to the inexperience 
of Malays in drying their nuts. Local copra has a bad name outside 
the State and as long as this continues little headway can be made. 
As, however, copra production is a useful source of additional 
revenue, investigations were continued during the year with a view to 
improve the quality and facilitate marketing the produce. At its 
present price the production of good copra, which is within the means 
of any Malay during the fine season, is just a paying proposition, but 
the limit is so small that any reduction in price, through poor quality 
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discourages the local producer. These investigations were handi- 
capped by the calls of rubber regulation, and by the lack of staff. 
Twenty-four thousand nine hundred and twenty-nine piculs of copra 
valued at $82,547 were exported; the value of the crop actually 
produced cannot be estimated but would be considerably in excess of 
that figure. 

43. Ten thousand eight hundred and twenty-four piculs of 
arecanuts valued at $75,929 were exported and in addition there was 
a certain amount of local consumption which cannot be estimated. 

44, The figures for export of arecanuts and gambier in 1934 and 
1935 are as follows :— 


1984 1935 
Quantity, pikuls Value Quantity, pikuls Value 
Arecanuts .. 11,745 $55,268 10,824 $75,929 
Gambier .. 1,237 $27,175 1,269 $28,078 


. Local consumption of both these crops is appreciable, and the 
exports do not represent the quantity produced. 


45. Other comparatively important crops of which no statistics 
exist are vegetables and spices. Vegetables are grown by Chinese 
and Malays both for their own consumption and for sale in the local 
market. Spices form an essential part of the diet of Malays and 
Chinese. Some tobacco was grown by up-country Malays for their 
own consumption but was of little economic importance for these 
people are so poor that even without their own product they would 
not have been buyers of imported tobacco. 

Two Agricultural Shows were held in Kuala Tréngganu and 
Kémaman respectively. 


LIVE STOCK 


46. No machinery exists at present for an accurate census of 
live stock in the State, but it is estimated that there were in the 


State :— 
Cattle Re a a 22,600 
Pigs eg re as 4,500 
Sheep oe ae ae 2,600 
Goats te xs an 5,700 
Poultry a3 ee .. 228,000 
Buffaloes — ee 20,250 


47. The export trade in the live stock is small. Malays rear 
cattle and buffaloes for draught work in the rice fields, and sheep and 
goats for their own consumption. Pigs are reared by Chinese, 
principally for sale in the local market. 


48. Imports and exports in 1934 and 1935 were as follows:— 


Imports Exports 
1934 1935 1934 1935 
Buffaloes... _ _ 55 94 
Cattle ie — — 540 408 
Pigs < 221 336 102 25 
Sheep 5 5 _ - 
Goats 18 2 2 


We 1 
Poultry Be 2,178 5,354 909 997 
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MARINE PRODUCE 


49. There are fisheries throughout the length of the Tréngganu 
coast line, and it can be said with little fear of contradiction that the 
Malays of this State excel those of any other part of the Peninsula 
as fishermen. The fishing is done entirely by Malays though the 
financing and marketing side of the industry is, as elsewhere, mainly 
in the hands of Chinese. It is probable that both parties share the risk 
of the profession nearly equally. Deep-sea fishing by draft-nets, off- 
shore fishing by drag-nets, and line fishing from small boats are 
all extensively practiced from April to October, but the North-east 
monsoon precludes the possibility of any continuous fishing from 
November to March. The quantity of fish caught is vastly in excess 
of the local needs and the export of fish is the principal industry of 
the State. No refrigerating system exists, and consequently the fish 
has to be exported in dried form, either sundried or cooked. The fish 
is packed for export in bamboo containers called jak or in wooden 
cases. There is also a fair quantity of shrimp paste, known as 
belachan, exported. Compared with 1934 there were fewer Japanese 
owned power boats operating in Tréngganu waters from Singapore. 
The Japanese come up from Singapore in power boats carrying ice 
tanks. The fish is taken back to Singapore in cold storage and sold 
in the fresh fish market. Licences to fish are issued, and export duty 
on the catch is collected by the Straits Settlements Fisheries 
Department on behalf of the Tréngganu Government. 


The year was also notable as being the first year that stake fishing 
was tried in Tréngganu waters. Although this type of fishing is 
common on the coast of Siam and in other parts of Malaya ‘it does 
not seem to have found favour in Tréngganu. This is due to the 
seasonal conditions and to the fact that few suitable areas exist in 
which this type of fishing can be exploited. 


The bilis (anchovy) is the principal quarry of the fishermen who 
use the drag-nets worked close into the shore and known as pukat 
tarek. Remarkably heavy catches were made and over 30 per cent. 
ie the total quantity or dried fish exported during year consisted of 

ilis, 

50. Market prices during the year appeared to be fair and the 
apparent fall in the average price from about $8.20 a pikul in 1934 to 
$7.20 a pikul in 1935 may be attributed to duty during the past year 
being collected on a specific instead of an ad valorem basis, i.e. in 
Previous years the price of fish for duty purposes was fixed by 
Government ‘every three months which did not keep pace with the 
rapid fluctuations of the market where a glut will force the price 
down from $13 a pikul to $5 or less a pikul in a few hours: thus 
formerly the exporters were declaring values at the fixed rate while 
they were receiving considerably less. During 1935 the correct 
market value is given. 


51. The exports of marine produce in 1934 and 1935 were as 
follows :— 


1934 1935 
Quantity, pikuls Value Quantity, pikuls Value 
Dried fish .. 94,571 $791,223 123 271 $£08,910 


Belachan .. 2,348 $ 12,371 7,718 $ 75,587 
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FOREST 


52. There was no orgarised Forest Department in the State but 
during the year arrangements were made and for sanction accorded 
to the proposal for the secondment of an officer of the Malayan Forest 
Service to organise and administer a department from the beginning 
of 1936. Up till this date Forest matters have been in charge of the 
Commissioner of Lands and Mines and the protection of forest produce 
was controlled by rules and proclamations promulgated by State 
Council with the force of law. For the first time in the history of 
Tréngganu a Forest Officer contributes to this report. 


53. There are no Forest reserves in the State. The major 
portion of the State is under Forest, the greater part of which is 
untouched. Reservation in the western half is not a matter of 
immediate concern. It is, and for some time will be, too isolated 
to attract timber workers or cultivators and is likely to remain intact 
for many years. 


54. Chengal (balanocarpus heimii) and merbau (intsia spp) 
occur throughout the State, but the most plentiful hardwoods are 
those of the résak (Vatica spp.) group, known locally as téngkawan. 
Measures are now taken to restrict the use of chéngal to boat building 
and heavy constructional work tor which téngkawan is unsuitable. 


55. Kapur (dryobalanops aromatica), a semi-hardwood, is from 
an economic point of view the most important of all Tréngganu 
timbers. It is found only in the southern half of the State, where 
however, it is plentiful and comparatively accessible. There is a 
good export market for it. 


56. For soft woods Tréngganu forests are believed to compare 
favourably with any in the Peninsula. Méranti (shorea spp.) and 
kéruing (dipterocarpus spp.) are found in equal abundance through- 
out the State. The supplies of méranti in particular will be a valuable 
asset when improvement in internal communications facilitates 
development. 


57. Minor products include resin (damar), chewing gum 
(jélutong), gutta percha (gétah taban) and rattans. No permits 
were issued for the extraction of resin as there were no suitable 
applicants: Unskilled tapping has in the past caused considerable 
damage to the trees and as no staff is available for supervision, only 
applicants of proved skill and reliability can be licensed for this work. 


58. Timber trade is illustrated by the following table of 
quantities and values of timber exported :— 


1934 1935 
Tons Value Tons Value 
Round Timber -. 8,085 $65,000 1,894 $ 47,252 
Converted Timber .. 1,543 $27,026 3,493 §$ 89,531 








4,628 $92,026 5,387 $136,738 
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MANUFACTURERS 

59. Of manufacturing, in the commonly accepted sense of the 
term, there is little, if any, in the State. At Kémaman there is a 
Chinese-owned saw-mill which exported 3,493 tons of converted timber 
(principally kapur) valued at $89,531. 

But of articles made by hand there is a fairly considerable output. 
Sir HUGH CLIFFORD wrote of Tréngganu in 1895 as “the Birmingham 
of the Peninsula” and the local craftsmen still produce an appreciable 
quantity of silks, cotton fabrics and metal work. 

60. The following table shows a considerable increase in the 
output of silks and metal work, as there was no rise in prices :— 

Value of exports 
1 


1934 
$ $ 
Pure silk sarongs .. -» 119,818 197,857 
Half silk sarongs .. 3 1,910 916 
Brass and “white brass’ ware 32,019 88,537 
$153,747 $237,310 


_ 61. The local branch of the Arts and Crafts Society continued 
its activities throughout the year, and is becoming more widely 
known as a depot for the sale of articles of good quality. Enquiries 
and orders were received from all over the Malay Peninsula and 
Sarawak. There was a considerable increase in the use of better dyes 
which not only produce a better sarong but increase the range of 
colours available. 

The State again had a stall in the village industry section at 
the Malayan Agri-Horticultural Show in Kuala Lumpur and sales 
were slightly higher than the year before. Several orders were taken 
at the show for sarongs and other articles of a particular pattern or 
weave which have been subsequently carried out. 

In addition to the stall articles of fibre and tembaga puteh put in 
for competition were awarded several prizes, those for the mats 
being spent, at the request of the weavers, on improved dyes. 

Total sales amounted to $5,500 the bulk of which represents sale 
of sarongs. 

For these happy results the greatest credit is due to the Hon. 
Secretary, the wife of one of the seconded officers. 


VII.—Commerce 


62. The total trade (including re-export) amounted to 
$13,492,644 as compared with $10,041,799 in 1934 and $7,264,698 in 
1933. The figures were as follows:— 


1933 1934 1935 

$ $ $ 
Imports we 2,693,951 3,460,829 5,551,658 
Exports a 4,570,747 6,580,970 7,940,986 
Total trade .. 7,264,698 10,041,799 13,492,644 
Less re-exports .. 568,368 675,041 545,986 





Total retained trade 6,696,330 9,366,758 12,946,658 
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63. The values of imports for 1934 and 1935 under the various 
main heads were :— 


1934 1935 
Class I Food stuffs 1,749,819 2,324,992 
Class II Raw Materials .. 210,181 386,117 
Class III Manufactured goods 1,420,404 2,755,535 
Class IV Parcel Post 62,275 69,404 
Class V Coin and Bullion 18,150 15,610 
3,460,829 5,551,658 


64. The following table shows, under the main heads, the 
quantity and values of exports for 1934 and 1935 :— 





| | 
How Quantity’ Quantity | Value 























A Value 
Articles counted | ~ 1934 1935 | (1934 1935 
~— 5. \ 
$ $ 
Agricultural 
Arecanuts pikuls 11,745 10,824 55,268 75,929 
Copra A 21,172 24,929 62,772 82,547 
Gambier oF 1,287 1,269 27,175 28,078 
Rubber ie 67,228 75,125 ; 1,722,323 1,793,726 
Total " 1,867,538 1,980,280 
Forest y 
Timber tons 4,628 5,387 92,026 136,783 
Rattans pikuls 2,409 689 6,538 1,926 
Other se gh at 35,634 38,412 
Total "134,198 177,12) 
Mineral 
Tin ore pikuls 8,148 8,882 653,309 674,579 
Iron ore tons 657,468 816,744 2,102,124 2,991,623 
Manganese 6 9,681 17,876 77,451 129,691 
Wolfram pikuls 386 1,563 1,127 70,662 
Total 2,840,611 8,866,555 
Morine 
Dried fish pikuls 94,571 128,271 791,223 908,910 
Belachan Me 2,348 7,718 12,371 75,587 
Other 6 2,269 5,008 14,844 35,511 
Total 818,438 1,020,008 
Livestock 
Cattle head 595 502 14,779 15,999 
Other - < a 1,911 2,165 
Total 16,690 18,164 
Miscellaneous 228,445 = 332.872 
Total (exclusive of re-exports) , 5,905,920 


7,395,000 
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65. Exports (excluding re-exports) rose from $5,905,920 to 
$7,395,000, an increase of $1,489,080. The corresponding figure for 
1983 was $3,885,683. The value of exports of agricultural products 
shewed an increase of $112,742 over the 1934 figure. 


The average price of copra throughout the year was about $3.30 
apikul as compared with $2.50 in 1934. 


The value of minerals exceeded that of 1934 by $1,025,944. 
There was slight increase in the quantity of tin ore, but heavy 
increases in respect of iron ore, manganese and wolfram, the 
quantities exported being 816,744, 17,376, and 93 tons respectively as 
against 557,468, 9,681, and 23 tons in 1934. 


66. The price of tin ore was just over $113 a pikul at both the 
teginning and the end of the year. The highest price was just over 
$116 a pikul and the lowest $105 a pikul. For December, 1934 the 
erage price was $113 a pikul. The Tin Restriction Scheme was 
in force in the State throughout the year. The quota allotted to 
Trengganu for the year amounted to 10,163 pikuls of tin ore, the 
actual export being 8,882 pikuls. 


CUSTOMS 


67. During the year the Department, which is a vital source of 
revenue to the State, was reorganised under an entirely new scheme. 
The measure not only improves the prospects of the service but makes 
possible a higher standard of efficiency in the Preventive Department. 
The land boundaries of the State, which is some 225 miles long, are of 
little practical importance. It is the Eastern or China Sea boundary 
which continually gives concern in Customs matters. Shortly it 
consists of a sandy beach some 150 miles long on which it is possible 
to land at practically any time and at any point except during the 
more boisterous period of the North-east monsoon. The inhabitants 
live in a chain of villages stretching along the whole coast and being 
95 per cent. fishermen, their boats come and go at all hours of the day 
and night. This country’s neighbours, Siam, Pahang, Johore and 
Singapore, all have lighter customs tariffs. There are actually 21 
Preventive stations on the coast. 


VIII.—Wages and Cost of Living 


68. Tréngganu as a whole is a State of small holdings. There is 
only one rubber estate comparable in size with the big plantations of 
the Federated Malay States and Johore, and with the exception of 
Bandi, Kajang and Sungei Ayam and the two Japanese-owned iron 
mines at Dungun and Machang Sa-tahun (Kémaman) there is little 
mining on any appreciable scale. There was some increase in the 
iy Baw of foreign labour during the year as is shown by the 

e below :— 


1934 1935 
Chinese 2 oe 2,115 3,196 
Indians a 602 931 


69. There is little direct recruitment of labour from China or 
India, and most of the natives of those countries, as are employed in 
Tengganu, are obtained from Singapore. 
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70. The majority of Indian labourers in the State are employe 
on the iron mines as lightermen or railwaymen and the Chinese ar 
almost all employed as coolies on tin or iron mines. The followin 
table shews the principal places of employment of foreign labourer: 
number employed and average wages paid :— 


Labour force Average wages paid 
Chinese Indians Chinese Indian: 


$c. $c. 
Nippon Mining Co., Ltd. 

Iron mine, Dungun .. 1,780 607 1 35 0 81 
Ishihara Sangyo Koshi 

Iron mine, Kémaman .. 256 149 1 48 0 63 
Bandi Mine and Freda 

Tin Mine .. 227 90 0 90 0 90 
Kajang Kémaman (1925) 

Ltd. 153 1 0 80-$1 0 50 
Kretay Plantation e 342 80 0 60-80 0 45 
Sungei Ayam Tin Mines 169 2 0 70-$1.20 0 60 
Hin Leong Sawmill oe 235 2 110 0 &5 
Lim Choon Kiat Timber 

Felling Area 10 —_ 1 30 _ 
Yap Piow Timber Felling 

Area ; 24 _ 0 70 _ 


71. eae is cheap in Tréngganu. Rice which is the staple food 
of all but the very few Europeans residing in the State was obtainable 
at an average price of $3.70 a pikul, (1334 lbs.) during the year 
and fish is cheaper in this State than anywhere else in Malaya. The 
cost of living of an Asiatic of the labourer class who has to buy 
his food probably does not exceed $7 a month, and for Malays who 
grow their own rice it would be considerably less. 


72. The sub-joined table of market prices in Tréngganu and 
Singapore for principal articles of diet (cheapest qualities) will give 
some idea of the comparative cost of living so far as food is 
concerned :— 


Tréngganu Singapore 
cents cents 
Fish .. os 8-15 20-30 a kati 
Beef .. at 18-22 30-40 _ 
Vegetables... 6-12 10-15 $5 
Mutton ve 35-45 60-70 & 
Rice es 16-20 15-20 a gantang 


Imported foodstuffs and clothing are dearer in Tréngganu than 
in Singapore, but it can safely be said that as far as essentials 2. 
the cost of living for all Asiatics in the State is lower than in the 
Straits Settlements. 
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IX.—Education 


73. Organisation.—Education in Tréngganu is supervised by an 
lucation Committee consisting of five members, of which the State 

urer is president. The Commissioner of Lands and Mines is one 
the members of the Committee. The State Treasurer acts as 
perintendent of Education in addition to his own duties. This Com- 
ittee controls the organisation of all Government schools, whether 
glish or Vernacular (Malay) and no private schools can be opened 
the State without its permission. 


| 74. Government schools.—There were at the end of 1925 one 
English school and 20 Vernacular (Malay) schools. In November 
e building which housed the English school had to be removed. 
was very unsatisfactory and a new and up-to-date structure was 
ned for erection in the current year. There is also a school in 
hich Arabic is taught. The sub-joined table shows the number of 
hools and of teachers employed, enrolment, average attendance and 

_ Proportion of attendance to enrolment :— 


biol No.of No. of Average Proportion 


Enrolment of attendance 
Schools Teachers attendance to-dnvolment 


‘Maly .. 20 64 ‘1,880 1,618 81% 
Arbie .. 1 3 94 81 87% 
English .. 1 3 115 102 88% 


Instruction in the Kuran is given in the Malay schools. Fourteen 
special teachers were employed for this purpose, and the average 
attendance of pupils was 279. No fees are, at present, charged in 
any Government school. 


75. There are no Aided Schools in the State. 


76. Private schools.—There were, at the end of 1935, one private 
school teaching English and five private schools teaching Chinese. In 
the latter a little English is also taught, but their main object is to 
teach Chinese literature and the Mandarin dialect. The following 
table gives particulars of these schools :— 


No. of Average 
School Teachers Enrolment attendance 

1. Crown Grammar School, Kuala 
Tréngganu (English) ae 52 51 

2. Wei Sin School (Chinese) 
Kuala Tréngganu ae es 210 189 

3. Hua Keow School (Chinese 

émaman aS se ca 116 101 

4. Kong Wah School (Chinese) 
_ ,. Dungun Se ie mer 47 45 

5. Chinese Pei Chik School, 
_ Bésut a ee 11 10 

6. Lim Ah Hon School, Bandi 
(English and Chinese) .. 4 67 64 


The fees charged in these private schools range from $2.50 a 
month to $1 a month, but the pupils of poor parents are often admitted 
at a lower rate or free. 
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77. Throughout a period of five to six years financial considera- 
tions have prevented any expansion of facilities for education, and 
with the improved revenue returns education is one of the most 
important calls for increased expenditure. 


The facilities for English education in the past were probably 
sufficient for current requirements but with improved trade conditions 
and general development the demand for this form of education has 
increased by leaps and bounds. The first necessity was to improve 
the standard of English education which has been low in the past and 
secondly to increase the size of the one Government school in which 
English is taught. 


The need for increased facilities for vernacular education is still 
very urgent. At the present moment about 20% only of Malay boys 
of school going age can find accommodation in existing schools, 
which are for the most part situated at headquarters of districts. 
Equally important with this aspect is that of the teaching staff. The 
majority of teachers an untrained but it was possible to increase the 
pupils sent to the Training College at Tanjong Malim thus ensuring 
a larger supply in the future. As however the course at the College 
is a three year one, it will be some time before the effect of this 
improvement is felt. Meanwhile a start was made in enlarging 
existing schools so as to try and take all the boys of school going age 
in their neighbourhood. In addition the start made with school 
gardens and instruction in handicraft, noted in the previous report. 
was carefully fostered and very creditable improvement was made 
during the year. 


At the end of the year a pupil from Tanjong Malim Training 
College, who had been undergoing the longer course to qualify as an 
assistant Inspector of Schools, reported for duty and another selected 
teacher was sent for instruction for this work. It will now be 
possible to supervise more closely the instruction in individual schools, 
a course which has been impossible in the past owing to lack of staff. 


X.—Communications and Transport 


78. Tréngganu has the comparatively long coast line of 140 
miles. The principal ports are Chukai (Kémaman) in the South, 
Kuala Tréngganu in the centre and Kuala Bésut in the north. Local 
coasting steamers can enter the river at Chukai (Kémaman) and 
Kuala Tréngganu at high tide all the year round, though during the 
North-east monsoon season (November to March) the entrance into 
the harbour over the sand bar at the mouth of the Tréngganu river 
is often exceedingly difficult and silting has unfortunately decreased 
the depth of water over the Kémaman bar. At Kuala Bésut, and at 
the other lesser ports at which coasting steamers call, viz. Kijal, 
Kémasék, Krétir, Paka, Dungun, Batu Rakit and Stiu, there is no 
protected anchorage and during the North-east monsoon season the 
landing and loading of cargo by lighters are frequently impracticable. 


79. The only ocean-going steamers that call are the Japanese 
vessels which visit Kémaman and Dungun for the transport to Japan 
of the iron ore which is brought down by river from the mines inland. 
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1 80. There is a road to the North from Kuala Tréngganu which 
ennects the State with the Federated Malay States Railway system 
at Kuala Krai in Kélantan. This road was completed in 1931, and 
since 1933 a programme of block metalling, with a gravel top-dressing, 
tas been carried out as fast as funds permitted. To date 2914 miles 
have been so treated, and the remainder has so consolidated that in 
1935 it was never necessary to close the road to traffic. 


As funds became available a light road policy for improvement 
of communications has been steadily persued. In many cases this has 
taken the form of improving the existing paths and widening bridges. 
As a result hire cars within limits can now run over 30 miles of this 
type of road and a further 64 miles were in course of construction. 
These roads cost little to upkeep and are suitable for local conditions. 
These light roads have very materially reduced the time in transport 
down the coast especially during the four months when the North-east 
nonsoon closes down other forms of access. 


81. The State possesses 145 miles and 58 chains of roads in all 
of which 58 miles 5414 chains are metalled (18 miles 68 chains 
having a bituminous coating), 83 miles 70 chains are gravelled, and 
3 miles 814 chains are of earth formation. On all the public 
roads motor cars ply for hire, and on all but one section of 25 miles, 
lorries and motor buses (11 passenger capacity) are allowed. 


82. The total number of tonnage of vessels entered and cleared 
at all ports in 1935 was as follows :— 


Number Tonnage 

Ocean going vessels Ms 118 793,968 
Coasting vessels a 150 97,942 
Coasting motor boats .. 400 12,148 
Sailing vessels ste 1,560 68,702 
Total .. 2,228 972,760 





83. Mails are conveyed within the State by coasting steamers, 
and by motor launches during the non-monsoon season, and during 
the latter period (April to October) there is a reasonably rapid regular 
service. Mails are sent outside the State to Singapore by coasting 
Steamers, and there is a service twice a week by road between Bésut 
and Kélantan. There are five post offices and eight postal agencies 
in the State. There is telegraphic communication from Kuala 
Tréngganu along the coast to Kémaman and thence south vid Kuantan 
in Pahang to Singapore. There is also telegraphic communication 
northward from Kuala Tréngganu to Kota Bharu, Kélantan. 


84. Statistics of postal business in 1934 and 1935 are as 
follows :— 


1934 1935 
Letters, papers and parcels handled 512,466 584,695 
Value of Money Orders issued weg 167,756 486,775 
Value of Money Orders paid a 48,804 104,910 


Telegrams forwarded and received 48,363 51,851 
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XI.—Banking, Currency, Weights and Measures 


85. The Currency, Weights and Measures in Tréngganu ai 
those of the Colony of the Straits Settlements. The dollar is fixed : 
2s. 4d. The principal measures are :— 


lchupak .. on 1 quart 
1 gantang .. i 1 gallon 
(a gantang of ie weighs 5 lbs. a ted 2 rice 8 lbs.) 
1 et ae 16 ga 
1k is 10 nal ce © 160 gantangs 
1 kati 146 tahils) ae 1 1/3 lbs. 
1 pikul (100 katis) .. 133 1/3 Ibs. 
1 koyan (40 pikuls) .. oS 1/3 Ibs. 
1 bahara .. fe Ibs. 
1 hoon ee Te D188 oz. 
1 tahil ae at 1 1/8 oz. 


86. There are no banks in the State but negotiations were opene 
and concluded with the Manager of the Mercantile Bank of India 
Ltd., Singapore with a view to opening a branch in 1936. 


XII.—Public Works 


BUILDINGS 


87. The 1935 budget made provision for buildings to the 
approximate value of $79,471 but actually work to the extent of 
$27,879 only was completed. These included Customs Buildings at 
the Kélantan boundary, Dungun, Bukit Bési, quarters for two 
school teachers at Kuala Tréngganu Girls School, and barracks for 
Gaol Warders, but the most notable item was the new Rest House 
at Kémaman, made by conversion of and additions to the Public Works 
Department office and store. 

Work on unfinished buildings amounted to $7,610 among which 
the Special ward at Kuala Tréngganu Hospital, and the new Customs 
warehouses were the major items. 

Construction of buildings was held up because of acute shortage 
of timber, difficulty in obtaining sites, absence of competent con- 
tractors, and shortage of Public Works Department staff to do work 
which is undertaken elsewhere by contractors. All these difficulties 
are a direct legacy from virtually complete stoppage of all public 
works during the years of financial stringency. It is hoped and 
expected that with the reorganisation of a Public works programme 
they will disappear. 

The capital cost of all completed buildings at the end of 1935 was 
$1,124,039, including a house at Bésut for the State Commissioner. 
bought for $7,000. The cost of upkeep for the year was $17,395 or 
1.55 per cent. 

ROADS 


88. No new roads, strictly speaking, were constructed, though 
a scheme for improving communication by means of making light 
roads and improving existing paths so that light cars might use them. 
was pushed on. The mileage of road, therefore, remains at 145 miles 
53 chains, but the metalled portion has been increased from 424% t 
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584 miles, and an additional 4 mile was bitumen coated in Chukai, 
Kémaman, making 18 miles 68 chains of waterproofed road. It was 
not found necessary to close any roads during the monsoon, except 
when flood water was too deep to permit passage. 


89. The expenditure on maintenance of roads throughout the 
State was $402 a mile, as against $373 in 1934, $337 in 1933 and 
$48 in 1982. There now remains only 3 miles of earth road in the 
mileage upkept from this provision. - 


90. With the restoration of the provisions for maintance of paths, 
and a special provision for the light road scheme mentioned in para- 
graph 88, work was started on repairing the surfaces and bridges of 
existing paths, and on the construction of new ones. On old paths, 
bridge widening and repairs were done between Marang and 
Mérchang and between Kémasék and Payoh, and at Bésut. New 
construction was started between Kuala Bésut and Bukit Pétri on 
the Kélantan boundary, between Kampong Raja, Bésut and Sétiu, 
between Dungun and Paka, Paka and Krétay and from Payoh to 
Péngkalan Yahya. Several feeders were built to the Kuala 
Trengganu-Kuala Brang Road, by the enterprise of the land Office 
and Headmen, bridge work and culverts being met from the Public 
Works Department Vote. A trace was cleared over the sandy stretch 
between Dungun, Jambu Bongkok and Pénarék, and wire netting 
purchased for laying. 


ELECTRICITY 


91. The only Government installations are those of the Istana 
Maziah (the official residence of His Highness the Sultan), the 
Hospital, and the Residency. All worked satisfactorily during the 
year. Enquiries have been received regarding a concession to supply 
power to Kuala Tréngganu, but nothing has so far transpired. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


_ 92. The greater part of the work carried out by the Public 
Works Department continues to be done departmentally. All repairs 
to boats, lorries, rollers and machinery generally are done in the 
Public Works Department workshop in Kuala Tréngganu. Even with 
the enlarged building programme the only method appears to be for 
the Department to supply all materials to contractors who carry out 
erection only. No local contractors seem to have capital or enterprise 
enough to take on a complete job, outsiders are from 20% to 40% 
above local costs, and the one outsider who was tried proved unequal 
to local conditions. 


The Public Works Department sawmill was well occupied cutting 


timber to size for the various contractors, who have only to dress the 
timber on site. 


98. The Annually Recurrent Expenditure on Works and 
Buildings amounted to $46,253 out of a provision of $47,365 and on 
Roads, Streets and Bridges to $64,562 against an estimate of $66,600. 
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XIII.—Justice and Police 


CRIME 
94. The total number of reports made to the Police was 5,79 
of which 1,225 disclosed no criminal offences. Previous averages are 
6,053 and 1,387. 
95. The following table shows the main headings of serious 
crime during the past three years :— 


1933 1934 1935 
Murder and Homicide ae 7 5 8 
Attempted Murder oo —_ 1 
Death by rash act ore 2 1 
Hurt and Grievous Hurt . —_ 9 14 
Robbery ae 7 10 20 
Househveakiige with theft .. 192 193 194 
Currency 7 6 1 


The owners’ estimate of the value of property reported as los: 
in depredations including by fire, amounted to $38,114 of which 
$8,082 was recovered. 

96. There were eight banishments during the year. 

97. Admissions to the State prison totalled 194 as against 2! 
last year. Of these, 29 were Chinese, 15 Indians, 151 Malays, t*o 
Javanese, and one Japanese. Twenty-nine were females. At the erd 
of the year 62 prisoners remained. There was one death in the 
Prison Hospital. There was no execution. 

Convicted prisoners who passed through the 9 Police lock-ups 
numbered 259. 

POLICE 

98. The State is divided into five Police Districts, i.e. Bésut. 
Kuala Tréngganu where the State Headquarters is situated, Dungun, 
Kémasék, and Kémaman. Each is in charge of a Malay Inspector. 

99. The Force consisted of a Commissioner (a British officer 
seconded from the Malayan Police), one Assistant Commissioner, ten 
Inspectors, 288 rank and file, and three Chinese detectives. Of the 
Malays 70 per cent. are literate in Romanised Malay a fact that was 
taken advantage of in re-printing forms. There are 28 Stations. 
13 situated on the coast, three at mining centres and the remainder 
inland on river banks. 

100. Twenty-two men were recruited who were Tréngganu 
Malays. 

101. The breaches of discipline committed by members of the 
force averaged 2.4 offences per man, this shows a decrease on the 
average for 1934 which however was based on serious offences only. 

Four offences triable by the Courts of the State were committed 
by peace officers. 

102. The Revenue and Expenditure of the Police Department 
during the last three years was :— 

1933 1934 1935 


$ $ $ 
Revenue tec 22,974 28,082 27,422 
Expenditure «. 136,942 130,349 129,862 
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103. The following Motor Vehicles were registered in 1935:— 


Private Motor Cars ree me 135 
Motor Cycles... 23 34 

Motor Buses... es 1 

Hire Motor Cars os ae 113 
Motor Lorries - bes 33 
Motor Rollers es ce 12 


showing an increase of 60 vehicles on the 1934 figures. A new system 
of registration and paper licence discs was introduced. 


104. The following arms were licensed during the year :— 


Rifles a a me 69 
Shot guns... a ave 710 
Muzzle loading guns oe os 342 
Air guns ae ee ie 17 
Pistols and Revolvers’... af 48 


showing a decrease of 84 arms over 1934 figures. 


: 105. There are 24 registered and 4 exempted Societies in the 
State. 

106. Two hundred and forty-two dogs were licensed and 192 
destroyed as against 207 licensed and 132 destroyed in 1934. 


COURTS 


107. The Court Enactment, 1340 provides ‘for the following 
courts for the administration of Civil and Criminal law :— 
“(1) The Appeal Court, consisting of the British Adviser and 
“two persons of the rank of Minister or State officers of 
“high rank as may be appointed by His Highness the 
“Sultan” ; 
(2) The Supreme Court. 
(3) Courts of Magistrate of the First Class. 
(4) Courts of Magistrate of the Second Class. 
‘ (5) Courts of Kathis (Muhammadan judges in matters 
affecting marriage, divorce, etc.). 
(6) Courts of Penghulus. 


The Supreme Court has three branches, viz. at Kuala Tréngganu 
where it consist of a single Judge (Malay), and at Kémaman and 
Bésut respectively where it consists of the State Commissioner and 
the Assistant Adviser sitting jointly. 


The Settlement Enactment, 1351, provides for the establishment 
of a Land Court consisting of the Commissioner of Lands sitting 
Jointly with the Judge of the Supreme Court in Kuala Tréngganu, the 

tate Commissioner in Kémaman and the State Commissioner in 

Bésut respectively. This Court in its appellate jurisdiction hears and 
decides appeals from the decisions of Collectors of Land Revenue in 
disputes concerning land or interests in land other than land held by 
title under the Land Enactment, 1344, and in its original jurisdiction 
hears and decides such disputes when they are outside the Collector’s 
Prescribed scope. Its decisions are appealable to the Court of Appeal 
constituted under the Courts Enactment. 
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108. The Court of Appeal sat on 21 occasions, and heard | 


Criminal Appeals and 8 Civil Appeals from the Supreme Court, an 
10 appeals from the Land Court. 


109. In the Supreme Court 36 criminal cases and 42 crimimna 
appeals were registered. Fifteen civil suits, 74 civil appeals and 3: 
probate and administration suits were registered. Fifty land case: 
were also registered. 


110. The following is a return of cases and suits tried by the 
Courts :— 


1935 

Criminal Civil 
Kuala Tréngganu .. i 1,056 220 
Kémaman ea or 441 vid 
Kémasék ae a 159 14 
Paka eo ve 28 12 
Dungun ne 26 329 88 
Marang ae of 189 15 
Ulu Tréngganu ae ae 159 29 
Batu Rakit hg Ys 56 13 
Bésut and Sétiyu .. ee 598 87 


PRISONS 


111. There is one State prison at Kuala Tréngganu which is 
administered by a British Officer (the Commissioner of Police) as 
Superintendent, an Assistant Superintendent, 31 warders and sub- 
warders and 2 wardresses. Al] members of the staff are Malays 
except the Superintendent. 


112. The Police Station lock-ups, under the control of the officer 
in Charge of Police Districts, at Kémaman and Bésut are prisons for 
sentences up to three months; and those at Marang, Dungun, Paka, 
Sétiu, Batu Rakit and Kuala Brang, under similar control, fer 
sentences up to one month. Certified lunatics are transferred to 
Singapore as also some long sentence prisoners. 


113. The Prison building at Kuala Tréngganu consist of 3! 
communal and 16 single male cells and 4 communal female cells. 


114. The greatest and smallest totals of prisoners were 95 on 
25th January and 68 on 11th July respectively. No juvenile 
offenders were admitted during the year. 


115. The State Prison was regularly visited by Visiting Justices 
throughout the year. No serious complaints were recorded nor was 
it necessary for them to try any offence against prison discipline. 

116. New barracks were built for warders during the year. 

117. The Revenue collected by and the Expenditure for the 
maintenance of the Prison during the past three years was :— 

1933 1934 1935 


Revenue a 874 1,509 543 
Expenditure se 16,921 16,560 17,671 
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XIV.—Legislation 
118. The following Enactments were passed in 1935 :— 
Rubber Regulation (Amendment) Enactment, 1353. 
Administration of Estates (Amendment) Enactment, 1353. 
The Indian Immigration Fund Enactment, 1354. 
The Mui Tsai Enactment, 1354. 

The Rubber Regulation (Amendment) Enactment was passed 
sith a view to bringing Tréngganu legislation into line with that of 
ther Malayan Administrations. 

The Administration of Estates (Amendment) Enactment, 1353 
epeals those sections of the principal Enactment, which provide for 
he presentation of accounts by the administrator, and lays down a 
nore detailed and stricter procedure to enable the Courts to exercise 
more control over the conduct of Estates. 

The Indian Immigration Fund Enactment follows the same lines 
asthe Indian Immigration laws of other States. With the increase 
of Indian labour in the State, it has been deemed proper that 
Trengganu should now bear its share of the cost of recruitment. 

The Mui Tsai Enactment is similar to legislation on the same 
subject passed in other Malayan Administrations. The purpose of 
this Enactment is to stop the creation of the status of Mui Tsai, which, 
at present, cannot be said to exist in the State. 


XV.—Publie Finance and Taxation 
FINANCIAL 


119. Revenue is derived mainly from the following sources of 
taxation :— 

(i) Land.—(a) Premiums on alienation of State Land, 
varying from $1 to $25 an acre for land alienated for agriculture 
or for mining. Town land alienated for residential or commer- 
cial purposes is usually sold by auction, the prices varying from 
one cent to eight cents a square foot; 

(b) Annual quit-rents on alienated land varying from 40 
cents to $1 per acre for agricultural and mining land and from 
$2 to $4 an acre (or $2 for 2,000 square feet) for land inside 
villages or town limits ; 

(ii) Customs.—(a) Import duties on intoxicating liquors, 
at graduated rates from $1.20 to $14 a proof gallon; tobacco, at 
graduated rates from 70 cents to $1.60 a pound; matches, at 
gradated rates from 96 cents a tin of 120 packets according to 
stick content of boxes; petroleum, at 1214 cents a gallon of 
kerosine and 35 cents a gallon of petrol; 

(b) Export duties on agricultural products generally at 5% 
ad valorem: 10% ad valorem on forest products, mineral, metals 
and metalliferous ores; 

(iii) Chandu, or specially prepared opium, which is bought 
from the Government of the Straits Settlements and is retailed 
at the rate of 26 cents a tube of two hoon; 

(iv) Posts and Telegraphs.—Sale of stamps, telegrams, 
telephones (and wireless), commission on money orders and 
C.0.D. parcels; 
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(v) Municipal_—House Assessment at the rate of 1092 on 
annual valuation based on rental; 

(vi) Police-—Taxes on motor vehicles and fees for sundry 
licences ; 

(vii) Stamp Duties.—Payable by adhesive stamps, cancelled 
in a Stamp office or otherwise as directed, on documents specified 
in a lengthy schedule of which the commoner are these :— 

Bill of Exchange payable on demand or at sight, four cents; 

Cheques, and receipts for sums exceeding $20, four cents; 

Promissory Notes, ten cents for every $100 or part thereof; 

Agreements or Contracts, 25 cents; 

Conveyances or Transfers of property, $1.50 for every 

$250 or part thereof; 

Mortgages (charges) $1 for every $500 or part thereof; 

Power of Attorney, $3; 

Copies or duplicates of original documents, 50 cents; 

(viii) Death Duties—Stamp duties payable on an affidavit 
for the Collector on delivery thereof or before the issue for 
probate of a will or letters of administration, leviable on the 
estate and effects in respect of which probate or letters of 
administration are sought, at graduated rates from 1% to 5% 
according to the value of the estate at the date of the delivery of 
the affidavit after deduction of reasonable funeral expenses and 
debts, with a total exemption of estate valued less than $500. 


120. There is no Hut Tax, Poll Tax, or Income Tax. 


121. The revenue for 1935 was $2,196,949 against an Estimate 
of $1,635,180 and against an actual revenue of $1,699,319 in 1934 and 
$1,165,578 in 1933. 


122. The following comparative table shows the receipts in 
1934 and 1935 under the more important heads of revenue :— 





T 


\ ' Decrease - 
Head of revenue | 1984 | 1935 Increase + 
$ ' $ $ 
Land Revenue Sie re bees 186.355 | 208,078 ; + 21,723 
Land Sales .. os za a6 9,294 | 35,356 ' + 26,062 
Customs— i 
Arecanuts ‘ we a 2,819 | 3,854 + 1,035 
Copra and coconuts" aa ae 2,916 37 — 2,879 
Rubber .. ‘ = me 44,891 51,042 + 6,151 
Tinore .. * eS a3 61.023 , 65,836 | + 4,813 
Iron ore .. ie 5 Ae 239,828 ' 369,197 | + 129,369 
Tobacco .. ee .. 158,880 | 225,148 | + 66,268 
Intoxicating Liquors ns 2 14,939 35,847 | + 20,908 
Petroleum oe “ea 68,780 93,969 + 25,189 
Matches .. ies Be Ses 27,128 38,726 : + 11,598 
Wolfram .. S. ee et 401 6,770 6,369 
Dried fish eis a 42,909 : 71,596 + 28,687 
Licences— 
Posts and Telegraphs at ae 29,575 35,603 + 6,028 
andu We we 201,423 | 262,539 + 61,116 
Excise Be A ose ace 9,866 16,793 + 6,927 
Municipal cs a ae 41,948 44,170 + 2,292 


; 
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123. Under Land Revenue, annually recurrent rents came to 
$133,113 against $126,224 in 1934 and rents from annual licences 
were $9,817 against $8,744 in 1934. 


124. The improvement in trade generally throughout 1935 is 
reflected in the revenue figures shewn above. The rise in the price 
of rubber enabled small holders to pay arrears of quit rents on lands 
cultivated with rubber and was responsible accordingly for a con- 
siderable increase in land revenue. Large increases are also recorded 
under tin ore and iron ore. Dried fish shewed an improvement which 
is gratifying as this is the largest single industry in the State and 
provides a livelihood for many thousands of Malays. 


125. The following Postal returns show an improvement over 
the 1934 figures :— 


1934 1935 

$ $ 
Telephones 344 477 
Commissign on Money Orders 1,198 2,439 
Sale of stamps .. on 25,125 31,629 

126. The main heads of Municipal revenue are :— 

1934 1935 

$ $ 
General Assessmen’ ee 20,490 20,435 
Market Fees ve oa 8,579 8,646 
Other items fs fr 12,879 15,089 


127. The following table shows the percentage contributions of 
the principal heads of revenue to the total revenue (exclusive of Land 
sales) for the past two years:— 


1934 1935 
Lands and Forests ote 11.5 11.1 
Customs E ee 64.2 66.3 
Licences, Excise | ae 16.6 16.3 
Other Revenue .. ze V7 6.3 


EXPENDITURE 


The expenditure was $2,038,841 against an estimate of 
$1, 16: F99 and actual expenditure of $1, 405,157 in 1934. The 1935 
expenditure includes payments to the amount of $577,090 for principal 
and interest on loans made hy the Government of the Straits Settle- 
ments though the provision in the Estimates for this expenditure was 
$225,000 only. During the year it was found possible to place all 
officers back to their position on the time scale that they had lost at 
the time of suspension of increments. A sum of $12,000 had to be 
found to meet the cost of this in October. Expenditure on items for 
which provision was made did not exceed the Estimate. 


_ 129. Pensions (including Ruling House Allowance and Compas- 
sionate Allowances) amounted to $138,780 against an estimate of 
$132,272 and actual expenditure of $122,479 in 1934. 


130. Personal Emoluments absorbed $705,428 or 34.6% of the 
total expenditure. In 1932 the expenditure on Personal Emoluments 
amounted to $772,612. 
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131. Other Charges, annually recurrent, amounted to $196,47 
as against an estimate of $152,496. The actual expenditure in 19 
was $310,584. 


132. Miscellaneous Services cost $127,395 against an estimate of 
$58,460 and an actual expenditure of $84,926 in 1934. There were! +; 
several unforeseeable items of heavy expenditure which had to be met:... 
from this vote. . 


133. Public Works Annually Recurrent expenditure estimated 
at $110,440 actually amounted to $111,051 against $90,903 in 1934. 


134. The expenditure in 1935 on Public Works Special Services 
amounted to $182,625. 


135. Advances stood at $53,807 of which $29,769 represents 
Petty Cash advances to Government departments and $24,038 
advances to Government officers for purchase of vehicles and loans to 
Government officers for purcnase of land for dwelling houses, repairs 
to dwelling houses, etc. repayable by monthly instalments deducted 
from salary. 


136. Deposits, shewn as a liability, stood at $146,604 at the | 
end of the year. i 


137. The indebtedness of the State at the end of 1935 stood at 
$3,600,000. This sum represents the principal owed to the Govern- 
ment of the Straits Settlements. The State obtained a loan of 
$1,000,000 in 1923 for development purposes, and this was followed 
by further loans of $1,000,000 in 1925, $1,500,000 in 1928 and 
$100,000 in 1932. This money has been spent as follows :— 


I. PUBLIC WoRKS: 











$ $ 

Personal Emoluments Se 312,568 

Buildings ae an 132,827 

Furniture si 54,912 

Roads and Badge .. 2,247,994 

Telephones , ots 15,871 

Town Improversonta ak 10,454 
——————_ 2,774,626 
Il. SURVEYS ire ee 117,642 
III. RESUMPTION OF Gaxessien a 449,943 
VI. MISCELLANEOUS oe ie 4,696 
Total loan a/c expenditure .. 3,346,907 

Revenue a/c (expenditure from 

loan) ‘ 251,791 
Balance cash a 1,032 
Total of loans .. 3,600,000 
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XVI.—Miscellaneous 


LAND AND SURVEYS 


138. Registration work in the office of the Commissioner of 
Lands and Mines is shewn in the following table :— 


AGRICULTURAL OR TOWN LAND 


1934 1935 
Number of grants registered se 339 289 
Number of transfers registered i 80 83 
Number of charges registered be 13 34 
Certificates of title ee as 489 535 
Other Transactions oe ots 144 204 

MINING LAND 

1934 1985 
Mining Leases issued .. Ae _ _ 
Mining Certificates issued er 1 3 
Prospecting Licences .. =e 15 11 
Other Transactions ee ate 13 8 


139. The following transactions in respect of agricultural or 
town land were registered by Collectors :— 


1934 1935 
Transfers .. oe exe 643 638 
Other Transactions a6 572 592 


140. The application books were closed for land for rubber 
cultivation throughout the State but applications for land for the 
cultivation of rice and foodstuffs were entertained. 


141. At the end of the year the area of alienated land as shewn 
by the rent rolls was as follows :— 
Agricultural land .. ae .. 167,061 acres 
Mining land 38 at 9,461 ,, 


_ Settlement of town lands was Samenued throughout the year and 
is now nearing completion. 


142. The average effective strength of the Survey Staff was 
31.39 as against 19.68 in the previous year, including the Surveyor 
in charge (seconded from the Survey Department of the Federated 
Malay States). 


148. The revenue of the Survey Department was $34,269 as 
against $28,286 in 1934. 
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| Bie) : TOWN BOARDS ‘ 
i | 144. The revenue from the Town Boards was —_ #32 
Bl] i ci 
ial } 7 4 & eee Reeieting| Besut Kemasek — Dungun | 
| aye ee Ug oe Se ee eee = 
| h) ) $ s | $ | $ | $ | 
| ) ' \ 134 <. 20,119 11,843 | 2,906 2,345 | 3.395 |: 
} ij 1985 és we 20,187 13,132 2,582 | 2,086 4,133 \~ 
| : M45) “During the year eight tigers were shot, and rewards |» 
: amounting $40 were paid for their destruction. be 
: Five persons were reported as killed by tigers. ; 
A 
f 
l i XVII.—General 





















i146. His Excellency the High Commission 


SRENTON WHITELEGGE THOMas, K.C.M.G., 0.B.E., paid his first official 
visit to the State on 3rd April, 1935. 


147. The Silver Jubilee of His Majesty the KING was celebrated 
in May with due ceremony and much public rejoicing. The birthdays | 
of His Majesty the King and His Highness the Sultan were als 
celebrated in June and September respectively, 

148. His Highness the Sultan visited Singapore Officially in 
April and for dental treatment in October. His second son, TENGKU 
ABDUL Aziz embarked in April from Singapore for education in 
England at St. Edwards School, Oxford. 


149. The marriage of His Highness the Sultan's eldest daughter 
to the Raja Muda of Kedah took place in November. 


150. King George V National Park.—His Highness the Sultan, | 
together with Their Highnesses the Rulers of State of Pahang and 
Kelantan, agreed to set aside an extensive area of virgin jungle round 
Gunong Tahan, the highest mountain in Malaya, to be reserved as a 
National Park and a Sanctuary for wild life. 

Apart from the advantages which will be 
preservation of wild life und 
preserve some of the finest natural scen 
steep mountain slopes, rising out of the surrounding jungles, high 
plateaux areas, and the head-waters of a i » Which 
flow down to the plain from the Gunong T. i i 

of waterfalls and rapids. 


151. The British Adviser, 
M.C.S., Was transferred in April 
Mr. J. E. KEMPE, M.c.g 


152. The Adviser, Publ 
General, F.M.S. and §.S 
Adviser, Medica] 
Protectorate, an 


er, Sir THomas |. 


Natal bbe 


RS 


amber 






cee & ba 





the Honourable Mr. C. C. Brown, 
and was relieved by the Honourable 
ic Works, Malay States, the Surveyor- 
+ the Commissioner of Police, F.M.S., the 
Services, Malay States, and officers of Mines, Chinese 
d Immigration Office, visited the State during the 





153. The monsoon up to the end of the year was very late. 
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| 154. The year under review showed a very astonishing recovery 
as the Revenue figures reveal. The State now has a cash reserve fund 
~of $400,000 and it has been able to pay up all arrears of interest 
amounting to $577,090. The Reserve Fund, which it is proposed to 
maintain, is an assurance against shrinkave of revenue and the risk 
of inability to pay interest on the loan fund which proved so costly 
to this country. The recovery is due to three factors mainly :— 
improvement in Tin and Rubber, rapid development of the iron mines 
and, above all, much greater efficiency in the collection of revenue by 
Departments. None of these factors depend on any exceptional 
circumstances and no reason can be seen to anticipate much diminution 
of revenue during the next few years. Admittedly there is some 
weakness in the structure in that a considerable percentage of the 
revenue is produced by wasting assets. The percentage of Customs 
tevenue continues high and in 1935 amounted to 67 per cent. of the 
total collection. Land Revenue, however, is becoming rapidly a 
major item. 


155. Steady reduction of debts, as surplus funds become 
available, combined with a programme of development, creating 
liabilities as low as possible, is the policy of this Administration. 


J. E. KEMPE, 
British Adviser, Tréngganu. 


TRENGGANU, 6th May, 1936. 
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APPENDIX A 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES FOR THE YEARS 1934 AND 1935 








fl } 
efiices } December | D bi 
Liabilities berry mada aad Assets 1934 | 1935 
$ tran $ $ 
Deposits in Treasuries| 119,529 | 146,604 | Cash in Treasuries 
| and Bank «| 428,725 | 570,282 
Cash in Transit ae 9,618 333 | 
Cash in Transit .. 256 a 
Assets over Liabilities | 319,280 | 477,101 | 
| Advances to Depart- 
Rubber Fund as 19,065 ments Bn 11,928 21,343 
: ‘Loans to Government 
| | Officers : 5,842 | 24,087 
Suspense Account 7,031 8,426 
Rubber Fund oie: 19,065 
j 
jee ane eae 
Total .. | 448,277 | 643,103 - Total ..| 448,277 | 643,103 
| se oe 
APPENDIX B 
ACTUAL REVENUE FOR 1933 AND 1934 
Head of Revenue 1934 1935 Increase or Decrease 
as oo a 
;  $ $ | $ 
Farms .| 14,877 15,791 | + 914 
Marine. | 29,993 36,999 + 7,006 
Chandu and Liquor 211,289 279,332 + 68,043 
Customs 1,090,807 | 1,455,201 ! +364,394 
Lands a eo ++ 186,355 208,078 + 21,723 
Municipal .. oe . 41,948 | 44,170 | + 2,222 
| 
Police ae es 28,082 27,422 | — 660 
\ 
Courts. es 18,414 | 20,484 | + 2,070 
Posts and Telegraphs | 29,575 | 35,603 | + 6,028 
1 
Miscellaneous 38,685 38,513 | - ie 
Sale of State Lands .. a 9,294 35,356 | + 26,062 
Total ..| 1,699,319 | 2,196,949 
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APPENDIX C 
ACTUAL EXPENDITURE FOR 1934 AND 1935 
Head of Expenditure | 1934 1935 Increase , Decrease 
See were} oe Sot Ee acme aia bitte = 2 
$ | $ $ $ 

Pensions _.. ait we 122,497 138,780 16,301 ee 
Personal Emoluments a 636,248 705,428 69,180 ae 
Other Charges (B. I & Il) As 129,980 196,472 66,492 oe 
Public Works (Annually Re- 

current) ae oy 90,903 111,051 | 20,148 
Special Services oe re 6,414 182,625 176,211 
Loan Payments af a 329,553 | 677,090 247,537 
Miscellaneous ot S36 89.580 127,395 37,815 








Total .. 1,405,157 2,038,841 os on 














APPENDIX D 
STATISTICAL RETURN OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 1911-1935 
a news Bxpentitare 

| 

Stace $ 

A. H. 1330 1911 AG on ite 191,418 188,044 
» 1331 1912 na es te 182,011 196,717 
y»—:1832 1913 ta ae as 166,380 | 178,424 
+» «—:1383 1914 oa bo ae 183,723 183,470 
» 1834 1915 ah oe ie 236,798 | 234,687 
1835 1916 oe es ae 392,791 288,646 
» 1836 1917 Sie ae ie 545,857 399,337 
» 1337 1918 a es ie 647,563 642,085 
» 1338 1919 ne fe a 874,674 661,778 
» 1339 1920 ae ah oe 547,619 759,054 
» 1340 1921 M4 Be ae 669,768 858,303 
1341 1922 aa ae oe 642,679 788,902 
»—-1342 1923 ee Ae a 779,082 766,534 
1343 1924 oe oy ws 1,007,283 899,476 
» = 1344 1925 as oe a 1,302,008 1,067,956 
»  «=:1345 1926 a ays re 1,364,105 | 1,341,410 
1346 1927 <4 a - 1,402,151 1,542,404 
yy «1847 1928 on i Me 1,361,026 | 1,520,149 
» 1848 1929 ae - a 1,391,471 1,524,706 
» 1349 1930 ne oe tier) 1,235,230 1,445,709 
» 1350 1931 (Part) 8 months (only) ..! 676,338 845,556 
A.D. 1932 Me =f ar 986,901 1,095,584 
1933 ee eh es 1,165,578 1,060,306 
1934 oo oe 52 1,699,319 1,405,157 


1935 os oe - 2,196,949 2,038,841 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE BY DEPARTMENTS FOR 1934 AND 1935 




















7 
f REVENUE | EXPENDITURE 
1 
Departments comer ais as 
| 1984 | (1985 1934 | «1986 
| $ $ | $ $ 
1. HLH. the Sultan asl de ees 79,179 | 94,586 
2 Interest es 329,553 «577,090 
3. Pensions ee Ae ae 122,480 138,780 
4 Mentri : un aN 23,072 23,002 
3. British Adviser oe °° , 26,832 27,705 
6. State Secretary o . é 14,951 19,135 
i. Audit aS ea) 13,100 12,312 
8. Treasury ae a, 14,245 | 14,958 
9. Dept. of Religious Affairs | 16,288; 18,123 
10. Education bc scl es _ 87,062 | 46,179 
u. Appeal Court .. ole es ine | 1,860 2,360 
12, Supreme Court : ay Pes 9,571 11,421 
13. Courts, Civil and Criminal 18,414 20,484 9,221 10,618 
Mu. Kathi a | aa a 8,525 4,885 
18. Police $y | 28,082 27,422 | 180,849 | 129,862 
16. Prison a pil oe | Ss | 16,560 | 17,671 
li. Medical Bs fey Se 59,381 | — 69,600 
1 Printing ae we os 4,286 | 4,891 
19, Customs By 1,090,807 | 1,455,201 58,763 79,990 
0. Chandu «.| 211,289 279,332 | 3,333 | 2,454 
n, Marine + 29,993 36,999 | = 6,946 |, 
2. Posts and Telegraphs +e) 29,575 35,603 | 24,663 | 
2. Commissioner of Lands and | 27,188 
Mines 195,649 | 243,434 16,063 22,136 
%. Collector of Land Revenue a8 23,261 31,366 
%. Survey a Ph os an 21,837 43,230 
%. Municipal a 41,948 44,170 18,805 25,089 
ti. Miscellaneous 38,685 38,513 , 84,926 | 127,395 
%8. State Commissioner, East 15,983 | 
2%. Assistant Adviser, ’ 19,932 
Kemaman.. 16,500 19,711 
30, D.O. Kemasek .. oan 4,284 5,594 
a.) Paka ae ene Aes 8,292 4,503 
% , Dungun .. ue ue 9,783 13,446 
S, Marang .. weil oh | 5,635 7,243 
4, UluTrengganu.. on | 7,967 8,076 
&. Batu Rakit nah ! 3,318 3,769 
%. State Commissioner, West | 3 | 18,168 13,134 
3. Assistant Adviser, Besut .. | | 15,298 20-348 
8. PWD, fe 42,507 48,043 
% P.W.D. Annually Ree. .. 90,903 111,081 
: “f i 1908 ' 
. P.W.D. Special Services ba a3 6,414 182,625 
4. Farms “é 14,877 15,791 | 
TOTAL .. 1,699,319 2,196,949 + 1,405,157 2,038,841 
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I._GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


Geography. 

The Colony of Fiji, which is situated in the Southern Pacific 
Ocean, is composed of a group of some 250 islands, which lie be- 
tween latitude 15° and 22° south and between longitude 177° west 
and 175° east. Only about 80 of these islands are inhabited. The 
largest island is Viti Levu, which covers 4,053 square miles, the 
next in size being Vanua Levu (2,128 square miles), Taveunl 
(166 square miles), and Kandavu (165 square miles). ‘The islands 
of Rotuma, a dependency of Fiji, lie between 12° and 15° south 
and 175° and 180° east. The total area of the Colony (including 
the islands of Rotuma) is 7,083 square miles, or nearly the siz 
of Wales. Suva, the capital, which is situated on the south-east 
side of Viti Levu, is distant 1,743 miles from Sydney, New South 
Wales, and 1,140 miles from Auckland, New Zealand. 
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The islands of Fiji owe their origin mainly to volcanic upheaval 
upon an old continental shelf. Fossiliferous sediments, mudstones 
(locally called ‘‘ soapstone '’) and limestones are extensively found 
on Viti Levu. The windward islands are mostly excellent examples 
of coral atolls. There are, however, no active volcanoes in the 
Colony, although several of the high mountains, as for instance, 
Nambukelevu, on Kandavu, and the summit of the island of 
Taveuni, were formidable craters in past times. Hot springs 
are found in various localities throughout the islands. 


The highest altitude reached in Fiji is that of Mount Victoria 
(4,550 feet), which is situated at the north-eastern extremity of 
the main mountain system of Viti Levu, the next highest on this 
island being Mount Pickering (3,550 feet), Muanivatu (4,000 feet), 
Mount Evans (4,020 feet), and Korombasambasanga (3,960 feet). 
The highest peak on Vanua Levu rises to 3,437 feet, and on Taveuni 
to 4,040 feet. 

Most of the islands of the Colony are practically surrounded 
by coral reefs. Between these reefs and the shore lies an extensive, 
if intricate, system of protected waterways, navigable by the 
smaller inter-insular trading vessels, with a number of excellent 
deep-water anchorages. 


Climate. 
The climate is cool for the tropics, and the country is remark- 
ably free from zymotic and endemic diseases. The malarial 


Mosquito is absent. 

The highest temperature in the shade at Suva in 1935 was 94 
degrees on 15th February, and the lowest 63 degrees on 
22nd September. ‘The total rainfall at Suva was 163-62 inches. 
The average annual rainfall is 118-61 inches. There is a great 
variety of temperature and climate to be found in the Group. 
The rainfall extends over the whole year, but May to October 
18 usually the driest period. Between November and April, the 
wet season, hurricanes and cyclonic storms occasionally occur. 


History. 

Abel Jansen Tasman, a Dutch navigator, is generally credited 
with the discovery of the Fiji Islands in the year 1643, and is 
certainly the first to leave an authentic record of his discovery. 
During the course of a voyage of discovery from Batavia, he en- 
tered the north-east part of the Fiji Archipelago, crossed the reef- 
strewn waters of the northern end of Taveuni to Undu Point, 
and thence sailed out of the Group to the north-west. There 
are reasons, however, for believing that one or more of the old 
Spanish navigators were here before him. ‘Tasman’s experiences 
among the reefs in the north of the Archipelago were so unhappy 
that, after the publication of his journal, navigators appear to have 
avoided the Group for over 130 years. Captain Cook made a survey 
of Vatoa, one of the most southerly islands in the Group, and 
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the neighbouring waters in 1774, and Bligh, in 1789, sailed through 
the Group from south-east to north-west. In the same year he 
made a second voyage through the Group in a different direction 
and is credited with the discovery of 39 islands, including the 
principal island of Viti Levu. 

Captain Wilson also made important discoveries at a later time, 
and D'Urville made a fairly comprehensive, though somewhat 
inaccurate, chart of the islands and a few of the harbours of the 
Archipelago in his two voyages in 1827 and 1838. Commander 
Wilkes, who was in charge of the United States Exploring Ex- 
pedition which visited the Group in 1840, completed a more reliable 
chart of its islands, reefs, and harbours, and published the results 
of his investigations a few years later. But, of necessity, there 
were many hidden dangers in those coral-strewn waters which 
could only be revealed later by men-of-war visiting the islands 
for survey purposes, and by traders plying between ports in different 
islands of the Group. Uncharted shoals are still found, and, 
where possible, surveyed by one of His Majesty's ships stationed 
in the Pacific. 

The early voyages and discoveries in the Fiji Archipelago are 
exhaustively dealt with by Professor G. C. Henderson in his recent 
work ‘‘ Discoverers of the Fiji Islands ’’ (see Appendix). 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth, Fiji began to be visited by vessels from the East 
Indies, which came in search of sandalwood and béche-de-mer for 
the Chinese market. 

The inhabitants at that time, and indeed for many years after- 
wards, were regarded as ferocious savages, and in dealing with them 
traders had to exercise great caution. Several of the crews of these 
vessels, however, took up their residence on shore, and they may 
be regarded as having been the first white immigrants. 

About the year 1808 there was wrecked on the reef off the island 
of Nairai the American brig Eliza, with 40,000 dollars from the 
River Plate. The greater part of the crew escaped, but two of them 
took passage in native canoes which happened at the time to be in 
the vicinity of the wreck. One landed at Mbau and the other at 
Verata. The former, a Swede named Charles Savage, acquired 
great ascendancy in the Kingdom of Mbau, where he taught the 
natives the use of fire-arms, thus affording them a considerable 
advantage in inter-tribal warfare. Other foreigners, for a similar 
reason, soon acquired a welcome in the several states which were 
then struggling for supremacy. An Irishman, named Conner. 
attained in Rewa a similar position to that of Savage in Mbav. 
Savage died in March, 1814, near the island of Vanua Levu, where 
he carried on a war with the natives for the purpose of procuring 4 
cargo of sandalwood for an English trading vessel, the Hunter, of 
Calcutta. Together with some of his crew he was killed and eaten. 
his bones being converted into needles and distributed amongst the 
people as a memento of victory. 
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The first missionaries to arrive in Fiji came from Tonga in 
(etober, 1835. They began their labours, at a time when the 
political state of Fiji was unknown, at Lakemba in the Lau (or 
Eastern) Group, which was a vassal State. By their attention to 
ihese lesser people they provoked the jealousy of the chiefs of the 
neighbouring sovereign State of Thakaundrove ; so that, later, when 
the missionaries extended their activities the chiefs continued to 
oppose the spread of the new doctrine by all means in their power. 
Similarly, when the missionaries established themselves at Viwa, 
which lies close to Mbau, and at Rewa, they experienced the same 
opposition. The whole influence of the Mbauans, who, by their 
prowess in war, were then paramount, was exercised against the 
work of the mission, and it has been suggested that many atrocities 
were committed at Mbau to prove to the missionaries operating from 
Viwa how little Mbau was influenced by the religious change pro- 
ceeding in other parts of the Group. Finally, in 1854, King 
Thakombau adopted Christianity, and heathenism was conquered. 
Cannibalism had for a long time played an important part in the 
ceremonials of the Fijian people ; it was interwoven in the elements 
of society, and was defeated only after long and hazardous missionary 
effort. 

In 1858 the United States corvette Vandalia arrived in Levuka, 
and the Commander, Captain Sinclair, acting on behalf of his fellow- 
countrymen already settled in the Colony, preferred claims against 
Thakombau, as King of Fiji, amounting to 45,000 dollars. Thak- 
ombau induced Captain Sinclair to allow him 12 months in which 
tomeet the demand. Interviews in respect of these claims between 
Thakombau and the British Consul led to an offer of the cession of 
the islands to Great Britain, on the condition that the American 
claims were paid by the British Government, for which payment, 
as a direct equivalent, certain land, ‘‘ if required ’’, was to be 
granted in fee simple, besides the general sovereignty of the whole 
Group. Subsequently, on the 14th December, 1859, the Chiefs 
of Fiji ‘‘ acknowledged, ratified and renewed the offer of the cession 
of Fiji to Great Britain which had been made on the 12th October, 
1858". The offer was declined by Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government in 1862. 

About this time, the shortage in the world supplies of cotton 
caused by the American Civil War led to an influx of Europeans into 
Fiji for the purpose of cotton cultivation, and in June, 1871, the 
settlers endeavoured to establish a settled form of government with 
the principal Mbauan Chief, Thakombau, as King of Fiji. A 
Constitution was agreed upon and a Parliament was elected, but 
It was not long before the Parliament and the Government drifted 
into mutual hostility, and subsequently the Ministry governed 
Without the aid of a Parliament. 

In both Australia and England the annexation of Fiji had been 
urged since 1869, and in August, 1873, the Earl of Kimberley com- 
Missioned Commodore Goodenough, commanding the squadron on 
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the Australian Station, and Mr. E. L. Layard, then Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Fiji, to investigate and report on the matter. The 
Commissioners, on the 21st March, 1874, reported the offer of the 
sovereignty of the islands made by the Chiefs, with the assent of the 
Europeans, but on certain terms which were not acceptable, and 
Sir Hercules Robinson, then Governor of New South Wales; was 
despatched to Fiji in September, 1874, to negotiate. 

The Mission was completely successful, and the sovereignty of the 
islands was ceded to the Crown by Thakombau, the Chief of Mbau, 
Maafu, who was the Chief of the Lau Group, and the other principal 
Chiefs, in a Deed of Cession dated 10th October, 1874. A Charter 
was shortly afterwards issued by Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
creating the islands a separate Colony and providing for their govern- 
ment as a Crown Colony. 


I1.—GOVERNMENT. 
Constitution of the Government. 


The Constitution is regulated by Letters Patent dated 
9th February, 1929, as amended by Letters Patent of the 
26th November, 1930, 24th March, 1932, and 19th July, 1935. 
The Governor is advised by an Executive Council consisting of 
the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, and the Colonial 
Treasurer as ex officio members, two other official and two nom- 
inated unofficial members. 


The Legislative Council consists of the Governor as President. 
13 nominated members, six European elected members, three 
native members, and three Indian elected memberg. The nominated 
members must be persons holding public office in the Colony. 
There is thus an official majority of one. 

The European members are elected by male persons of European 
descent, who are British subjects, who can read, write, and speak 
the English language, and who are possessed of a small property 
or income qualification. No person drawing a salary from Colonial 
funds is eligible to be an elector. 

The native members are selected by the Governor from a list 
submitted every three years by the Great Council of Native Chiefs. 

The qualifications required of electors of the Indian members 
are that they must be male British subjects, of Indian descent, 
and able to pass a simple test either in English or in one of the 
five main Indian languages spoken in the Colony ; there is also 4 
small property or income qualification. No person drawing a salary 
from Colonial funds is eligible to be an elector. 

The English Common Law and the Statutes of general applica- 
tion which were in force in England in the year 1875, when the 
Colony obtained a local legislature, are extended to the Colony 
as far as local circumstances render such extension suitable, and 
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are subject to modification by Colonial Ordinances. Certain other 
later Acts of the Imperial Parliament have been applied to the 
Colony by local Ordinances. 


Local Government. 


The administration of the towns of Suva and Levuka was trans- 
ferred, by Ordinance No. 15 of 1935, from elected Councils to 
Nominated Boards. 


Levuka has now been proclaimed a Township under the Town- 
ships Ordinance of 1928 with effect from 1st July, 1935. 


The Towns Ordinance was passed in December, 1935, and pro- 
vides for the appointment of a Suva Town Board, to consist of 
seven official members, two European unofficial members, two 
Fijian unofficial members, and two Indian unofficial members, all 
of whom are to be nominated by the Governor. 


The Town Board -is responsible for the administration of the 
town of Suva, having jurisdiction over sanitation and public health, 
markets, slaughter houses, traffic regulations, and building con- 
struction. The Board levies rates and also collects licence fees 
from businesses carried on within the town. The electricity supply 
of Suva is under the management of the Town Board. 


The Townships Ordinance of 1928 gives the Government power 
to declare any area, not being a town constituted under the Muni- 
cipal Institutions Ordinance of 1909, to be a township. The Ordin- 
ance is administered by a Township Board whose chief duty is to 
exercise control over the sanitary conditions of the township. There 
are three proclaimed townships in the Colony, Levuka, on the 
island of Ovalau, Nausori in the district of Rewa, and Namoli in 
the district of Lautoka. 


The Central Board of Health, which is composed of official and 
unofficial members appointed by the Governor, administers the 
Public Health Ordinance of 1935, and is empowered to make 
tegulations in regard to the carrying out of the Ordinance. The 
Colony is divided into urban and rural sanitary districts, in which 
local authorities, subject to the control of the Central Board of 
Health, administer the Public Health Ordinance in their respective 
districts. 


In country districts there are Road Boards, under the Chair- 
manship of District Commissioners, who are responsible for the 
maintenance of public roads. General control over the work and 
the expenditure of Road Boards is exercised by the Central Road 
Board, which consists of official and unofficial members appointed 
by the Governor. 


The system of native local administration is referred to later 
under Chapter XIV, Native Affairs. 
38492 A4 
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Languages. 

English is the ordinary official language of the Colony. From 
the many Fijian dialects that of Mbau has been adopted for use 
throughout the Colony. Mbauan is understood by all and can be 
spoken by most Fijians. In Rotuma, a dependency of Fiji, with 
@ population of approximately 2,500, an entirely different language 
is spoken which contains words found in the languages of all the 
adjacent island groups, including Japanese. Among the Indians. 
who number over 83,000, a form of Hindustani which pays little 
attention to grammar is most generally used, although Tamil, 
Telegu, Malayalam, and Canarese languages or dialects are also 
spoken by former immigrants from the Madras Province and 
their families. Hindustani is spoken by the majority of these as 
a second language, and it is probable that in the course of time a 
form of Hindustani will become the common language of the 
Indian community in Fiji. The Chinese population of approxi- 
mately 1,500 speaks Cantonese. 


I1.—POPULATION. 


The estimated population of Fiji on the 31st December, 1935, 
was as follows :— 

Europeans, 4,938; Half-castes, 3,846; Fijians, 99,953: 
Polynesians, 1,982; Indians, 85,892; Rotumans, 2,561: 
Chinese, 1,486; others, 1,394; making a total population of 
202,052. Of this total, Fijians comprised 49-47 per cent.. 
Indians 42-51 per cent., and Europeans 2-45 per cent. The 
estimated population shows an increase of 44,786 since the 
census of 1921, or an aggregate rate of increase of 28-48 per 
cent. The European population shows an increase, being 175 
more than the estimated total for 1934. 

On the 31st December, 1935, it was estimated that there were 
27-18 persons to the square mile. 

The Rotuman population is estimated at -34 to the square mile, 
but as the Rotumans are centred almost wholly in the island of 
Rotuma, which has an area of 14 square miles only, the actual 
population is 178-43 to the square mile. 

There were 7,330 births registered during the year, which is 
an increase of 134 on the previous year. The following table 
shows the rate per thousand of the population for the years 1928 to 
1935 :— 


1928. 1929. 1980. 1981. 1982. 1988. 1984. 193.5. 
Europeans 17-42 19-88 16-94 17:20 16-04 16-03 8-82 12:56 
Half-castes 32-56 35-96 30-30 48-82 38-61 39-88 24-21 42:12 
Fijians 33-36 31-91 36:43 385-34 34-32 35-10 37-52 36-53 
Rotumans 52:21 50:75 54-91 46-95 39-47 50-38 36-83 51:54 
Indians 34-90 34-86 36-02 38-45 38-44 88-67 37:19 37:37 
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The Rotuman and Indian birth-rates show an increase, and the 
Fijian birth-rate a decrease on the previous year. 

There were 3,091 deaths registered during the year, which is 
37 more than in 1934. The following table shows the death-rate 
per thousand of the population for the years 1928 to 1935 :— 


1928. 1929. 1980. 1981. 1982. 1988. 1984. 1985. 
Europeans 7-62 8-46 9-45 9-09 6-79 8-74 6-93 6-89 
Half-castes 9-39 9-44 14-70 11-03 9-86 9-01 9-15 8-53 
Fijians 24-95 24-66 31-24 22:22 17-88 17-72 19-78 21-79 
Rotumans 51-77 48-10 27-08 14-54 19-12 24-99 46-04 26-94 
Indians §=10-80 9-06 12-30 10-19 8-40 11°37 10:15 8-10 


The deaths under one year per thousand births were :—Euro- 
peans 32-26; Half-castes 49-38; Fijians 126-51; Indians 63-24; 
Rotumans 68-11; Total 95-09. 

The following table shows the number of marriages registered 
during the years 1928 to 1935 :— 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


Europeans 47 46 33 38 32 27 32 32 
Half-castes 41 28 21 18 23 40 33 37 
Fijians 906 973 744 = 1,085 766 833 778 838 
Rotumans 11 27 16 29 26 26 16 28 


Todians 276 879 = :1,926 954 911 = 1,071 1,038 921 


The marriage-rates per thousand of the population were :—Euro- 
peans 6-48; Half-castes 9-62; Fijians 8-38; Indians 10-72; 
Rotumans 10-98; Total 9-26. 


A return of the population and of the marriages, births, and 
deaths is appended. 
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Immigration and Emigration. 

Immigration is controlled by the Immigrants Ordinance, 1909, 
and strict supervision is exercised by the Police to prevent destitute 
and undesirable immigrants arriving in the Colony. 

Emigration of Fijians (including Rotumans) and of Indian and 
Polynesian immigrants is regulated by the Emigrants Ordinance 
of 1892. 

Under the provisions of the Indian Immigrants (Repatriation) 
Ordinance of 1930, Indians introduced into the Colony under the 
provisions of any previous Indian Immigration Ordinance and who 
were at the time of introduction above the age of 12 years, and 
children of such immigrants, under certain circumstances, are 
entitled to repatriation to India. 

The following are statistics of emigration and immigration in 
1935 :-— 


EXMIGRATION—1935. 


Class. Departures. Population. Percentage. 
Europeans ... Se 2,040 4,938 41-3 
Indians Ess nae 82 85,892 -09 
Chinese... ey. 76 1,486 5-1 
Pacific Islanders... 52 104,496 +049 
Others a ah 6 1,394 -04 


ImmMiGRATION—1935. 


Class. Arrivals. Population. Percentage. 
Europeans... we. 2,827 4,938 47-1 
Indians nae Sad 71 85,892 -08 
Chinese way we 83 1,486 5-6 
Pacific Islanders oe 103 104,496 +09 
Others... oa 26 57 1,394 4-08 


The above figures include a large number of tourists who stay 
‘or short periods. 


IV.—HEALTH. 


Medical Service. 


The Fiji Medical Service consists of 16 Medical Officers under the 

ect control of the Director of Medical Services. A qualified 
pathologist has charge of a laboratory which is attached to the 
Colonial War Memorial Hospital. Suva, Lautoka and Levuka are 

t: ports of entry for overseas shipping. but the first named is the 
only Port equipped for the fumigation of shipping against rats and 
Mosquitoes. The Port health staff at Suva consists of the Medical 
fficer of Health, two qualified European Inspectors, one Fijian and 
two Indian, locally qualified, sanitary inspectors, and one rat- 
catcher. During the year, pratique was granted to 149 vessels (regis- 
tered net tonnage, 840,226) entering the port of Suva, entailing 
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the medical inspection of 3,957 passengers and 2,501 members of 
crews and labourers. In the town of Suva the Medical Officer of 
Health acts in an advisory capacity on health matters to the 
Municipal Council which employs two European Sanitary Inspectors 
to look after the sanitation of the town, the senior inspector being 
also sewerage engineer. 


In the country districts the control of health and sanitation is in 
the hands of nine District Medical Officers, 56 Native Medical 
Practitioners, and six Indian Medical Practitioners. There is also 
one European Sanitary Inspector, who is at present seconded to the 
Rockefeller Foundation as officer in charge of the soil sanitation 
campaign, and six Indian Sanitary Inspectors. 


A very complete system of hospitals exists throughout the Colony. 
The Colonial War Memorial Hospital in Suva is a well-equipped 
building with 142 beds, 30 cots, an operating theatre and an X-ray 
plant, and caters for all classes of the community. During the 
year, 2,713 persons were admitted, the daily average number of in- 
patients being 118-07. The Colonial War Memorial Hospital is 
also a Nurses’ Training School. The New Zealand Registration 
Board accepts the prescribed course of training and grants its nurs- 
ing diploma to candidates who pass the necessary examination. 
The medical and nursing staff consists of a Medical Superintendent, 
an Assistant Medical Superintendent, a Matron, an Assistan: 
Matron, five trained Sisters, and 13 European probationer 
Nurses. In addition there are 21 native nurses in training. The 
senior students of the Central Native Medical School act as male 
dressers and do periods of training in the dispensary, post-mortem 
theatre, and eye wards. The Medical Superintendent is Director 
of Clinical Studies. 


The Methodist Mission conducts a hospital for Indian women a 
Mba, and there are cottage hospitals for Europeans at Mba and 
Taveuni. These hospitals are subsidized by Government, as is 
also a Maternity Home in Suva. In addition there are 14 provincial 
hospitals and some 29 dispensaries in the Colony, where Fijians and 
Indians may obtain free medical treatment. 


The former Fiji Medical School (1888 to 1928) at which only 3 
limited number of Fijian students were trained in the vernacular 
was, in 1928, replaced by the Central Medical School, which receives 
native medical students from the various island groups in the South 
Pacific. 


The Rockefeller Foundation granted a sum of £8,000 to assist 
in the cost of erection and equipment of the school buildings, and in 
1935 has given a further sum of £3,700 towards the cost of erection 
of a Pathological Laboratory to be attached to the school. 


The teaching staff now consists of a whole-time Principal with 1+ 
honorary lecturers and demonstrators. The students, who are all 
boarders. include 17 Fijians, two Indians, five Samoans, four 
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Tongans, five Gilbert and Ellice Islanders, four Solomon Islanders, 
three Cook Islanders, and one each from the New Hebrides and 
Nauru Island, making a total of 42 on 3lst December. 

The School is under the control of the Central Medical School 
Advisory Board with the Director of Medical Services as Chairman, 
and the Principal of the School acts also as Secretary to the Advisory 
Board. The syllabus of instruction now covers a period of four 
years, and is divided into three sections: the first section of six 
months with instruction in chemistry, physics, and biology: the 
second section of one year for anatomy and physiology: and the 
third section of two and a half years for medicine, surgery, mid- 
wifery, etc. The students are known as junior students in the 
first two sections, and as senior students in the third or final section. 

After graduating, the medical students receive diplomas as native 
medical practitioners, and they are then given appointments in 
country districts, or are attached to a hospital under a European 
Medical Officer. A subordinate medical service has thus been created 
consisting of 56 native medical practitioners and six Indian medical 
practitioners. In addition, the Central Medical School has already 
turned out 28 similarly qualified native medical practitioners who 
are in actual practice in other island groups, including Samoa, 
Tonga, Cook Islands, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, New Hebrides, 
and the British Solomon Islands. 

The Child Welfare Scheme, which is under the control of a 
Central Executive Committee of which the Secretary for Native 
Affairs is the present Chairman, has been firmly established in the 
Colony and since its inception in 1927 has progressed steadily. 
The Inspecting Medical Officer, during his tours of inspection, has 
done much to organize and establish Child Welfare Committees in 
the more remote parts of the Colony and has greatly stimulated 
native interest in the scheme. In practically every village Child 
Welfare Committees have been established, each of which is respon- 
sible to the Child Welfare worker in charge of the district. There 
are four trained European Nurses engaged in the work in various 
parts of Fiji, assisted by 14 specially trained native nurses. Infant 
mortality among Fijian children under the age of five years during 
the years 1933, 1984 and 1935 is as follows :— 


1933. 1934. 1935. 


Under one month i edt 88 99 99 
Over one month, under one year 244 368 462 
Over one year, under five years 174 290 358 


The increase in infant death-rate is largely due to an epidemic 
of whooping cough. 
Health and Sanitation. 
Dysentery was prevalent, more particularly in the first six months 
of the year on the north coast of Viti Levu and in the Sigatoka 


le in the third quarter, otherwise the health of the Colony was 
good. 
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Infectious diseases. 


Dysentery.—During the first and second quarters, 360 and 3il 
cases respectively were notified, chiefly of the Shiga variety. 
Clinically the type was less severe than that experienced in the 
epidemic of 1929-30, the general mortality rate being 8-84 per 
cent. A total of 984 cases were notified for the year. From speci- 
mens submitted to the Bacteriological Laboratory from cases in 
the Suva district the following results were obtained :— 


Shiga =e ae 30 Sonne = fea 1 
Schmitz ... 0... 8 Histolytica ... ma 7 
Flexner... af 5 Negative... wc 31 


Typhoid.—One hundred and nine cases were reported for the 
Colony as compared with 196 and 58 in 1933 and 1934: these in- 
cluded 13 cases for the Suva area. All cases bacteriologically 
positive proved to be typhosus infections—no endogenous case of a 
para-typhoid infection came to light. 


(Epidemic) Dropsy.—Fifteen cases of dropsy occurred in the 
Suva Gaol; although the distribution of cases this year showed 
some concentration in the months of January-April these gaol cases 
are notably different in their epidemiological features to former 
seasonal outbreaks of dropsy among the Indian population and 
usually react readily to dietetic treatment. 


Diphtheria.—Clinical diphtheria is not common. Twenty-four 
cases of sore throat, usually mild in degree, were reported with 
the presence of the Klebs-Loeffler bacillus in more or less pure 
culture: streptococcic (haemolytic) sore throats have been rather 
common. 


Leprosy.—The problem of leprosy continues to be thoroughly 
dealt with in Fiji. On the island of Makongai there is a modern 
leper hospital, with a staff consisting of a Medical Superintendent, 
and 14 European and 10 Fijian Roman Catholic Sisters. Cases 
of leprosy reported in the Colony, irrespective of race, are com- 
pulsorily segregated in this hospital and lepers are also received 
from New Zealand, Samoa, Tonga, and the Cook and Gilbert 
Islands. The cost of the institution is borne by the various par- 
ticipating Administrations proportionately to the number of their 
patients. The hospital proper is divided into two compounds, 
one of which is reserved for female patients while in the other 
are hospital wards for male patients who are acutely sick or unable 
to look after themselves. There are also five different villages for 
patients of the various races whom it is unnecessary to detain in 
hospital. These villages are visited daily by Nursing Sisters. 


Admissions during 1935 i es oe w. 184 
Repatriation of Indians a eee 7 1 
Conditional discharges a ae ae pes 35 
Deaths... say its 30 


Number of patients at the end of 1935 we vee BS 
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Since 1911 there have been 1,947 admissions, 343 conditional dis- 
charges, 54 re-admissions (many of which have been on account 
of trophic ulceration rather than for reactivation of the disease) 
and 13 cases have been re-discharged. 


Miscellaneous. 


Drinking water.—Suva town and a portion of its rural area has 
a piped supply of first-rate quality whose intake is in the hills 
with no human habitation in the vicinity. It is tested at regular 
and sufficiently frequent intervals by the Government Chemist and 
Bacteriologist. In other parts the usual sources of rural supplies 
are tapped. 


Food control and dairies.—Twenty-seven dairies were registered 
during the year within the rural district of Suva. These were 
inspected bi-monthly by the Sanitary Inspectors of the Central 
Board of Health and were maintained in a satisfactory condition, 
some minor defects being corrected on request. 


Milk.—The milk supply is sampled by inspectors of the Central 
Board of Health. Two summonses for selling milk below standard 
resulted in convictions with fines of £5 and £6. 


Tuberculin testing of cattle.—Of 744 cattle in registered dairy 
herds in the Suva district tuberculin tested by Government 
Veterinary officers, only four or 0-405 per cent. gave positive re- 
actings. In total herds of 1,446 cattle, tuberculin tested, 86 or 
5-94 per cent. gave positive reactions. 


Slaughter-houses.—In the Suva district three slaughter-houses 
Were registered during the year which were visited regularly. Of 
4477 carcases inspected, 119 (2-7 per cent.), including 101 bovines 
(4-1 per cent. of total bovines) and 11 pigs (1-3 per cent. of total 
porcines), were condemned as unfit for human consumption, tuber- 
culosis being the chief cause of condemnation: in addition 1,466 
organs, etc., were condemned for various reasons. 


Restaurants and ‘‘ Kava’’ saloons were inspected in detail 
quarterly prior to the issue of police permits. 


Sanitation Campaign. 


now campaign for the installation of latrines of the bore-hole 

ue which was instituted in 1928 under the combined administra- 

ne the Government and the Rockefeller Foundation, lapsed 

ak € middle of the year. From this date the Government assumed 

meng Ponsibility for the continuation of this useful sanitary 

atlas 2,002 latrines of this type being installed in 1935. More 
lon is to be devoted to maintenance. 
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V.—HOUSING. 


In the urban district of Suva the Municipal Council is the 
Local Authority for the area which it controls. The Medical | 
Officer of Health, who is not a member of the Local Authority, 
attends its meetings in an advisory capacity. The sanitary duties 
in the urban area are carried out by the Council’s two Sanitary 
Inspectors. 


Food.—The Council’s senior inspector has been appointed an 
inspector under the Pure Food Ordinance which facilitates the 
inspection of foodstuffs in the town area. 

Infectious diseases continue to be dealt with by the Medical 
Officer of Health and the Health Office staff whether cases occur 
in the urban or rural area. 


Town-planning and Building Regulations.—The business part 
of the town of Suva is changing from a collection of temporary 
premises erected without much attention to future requiremenis; 
permanent buildings in concrete are rapidly springing up at the 
more important and strategic sites which call for careful town- 
planning and adequate building regulations if expensive mistakes 
are to be avoided. The laying down of improved and wider roads ! 
has done much to improve the appearance of parts of the business | 
area and the widening of Thompson Street Bridge now facilitates 
traffic between port and town. 

The European settlements at Vatawangga and Lami are prov- 


ing popular and their boundaries are extending. ! 


Roads. 


The new transinsular road and the opening of the Suva-Singatoka | 
section, expected next year, which will convert the transinsular ‘ 


into a circular road embracing the greater part of Viti Levu, should 
prove a distinct asset to the health of the community, providing 
ag it does ready access to the higher and cooler parts of the island. 
as well as an attraction to tourists, enabling the latter to see the 
native in his natural environment. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 
Sugar. 


The production of sugar is the principal industry of the Colony. 
The industry is conducted by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company. 
Limited, which operates five mills, purchases all cane produced. 
and disposes of the sugar and by-products. Production is largely 
in the hands of the East Indians who farm small blocks on lease 
from the Company and from other land-owners, but Fijians are 
showing an increasing interest in the production of this crop. It 
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is reported that 833 Fijians were engaged in cane growing during 
the year. Cultural and harvesting operations are supervised in an 
efficient manner by officials of the Company. 

The Company maintains a trained staff for the direction of pest 
control and research, the control of disease in particular receiving 
attention during the year. New varieties of cane are introduced 
from time to time for trial under quarantine conditions. 

The areas cultivated and the production of cane for the past 
three cropping seasons have been :— 


Area. Production. 

acre. tons. 
1932-3 <a ts 42,350 113,824 
1933-4 A oon 44,712 104,985 
1934-5 ee ese 42,899 116,346 


Exports of sugar and export values for the past three years are 
as follows :— 





Tons. Value. 
£ 
1933 113,836 1,180,782 
1934 See 103,863 1,069,049 
1935 ase ae 135,632 1,314,128 
Copra. 


The production of copra stands second to sugar in the industrial 
life of the Colony. Although the value of copra exported during 
1935 amounted to only £220,478 compared with £1,314,128 for 
sugar, the former is of considerable importance as it is practically 
the sole means of livelihood of a large portion of the Fijian people, 
who produce approximately 60 per cent. of this export. 

There is room for @ considerable improvement in the quality 
of the copra produced, especially by the natives, and with this 
end in view the Department of Agriculture has designed and con- 
structed a cheap type of hot air drier suitable for use on small 
native plantations. The gradual introduction of this type of drier, 
especially in the wet zones of the Colony, will, it is anticipated, 
effect considerable improvement in the quality of exports. It will, 
however, be some time before the people become imbued with the 
necessity for producing copra of the quality desired. 

The drastic fall in copra values during the past few years has 
undoubtedly inflicted severe hardship on the European producers 
and most of them have experienced considerable difficulty in main- 
taining their estates. An appreciable increase in prices towards 
the end of 1934, which was maintained during 1935, materially 
telieved the position. 

Exports and values of copra during the past three years have 

in :— 


Tons. Value. 

£ 
1933 on ee 22,597 195,788 
1934 dee ae 23,526 127,941 


1935 aS ae 26,081 220,478 
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Copra is exported chiefly to the United Kingdom, North European 
and Australian ports by cargo steamers, under charter to com- 
mercial firms in Fiji, loadings being completed from nearby Pacific 
territories. 

Losses due to the diseases of the coconut were materially reduced 
by the campaign conducted by the Coconut Committee which, 
for financial reasons, ceased to function at the end of 1934. Prob- 
lems remaining to be tackled are the high percentage of premature 
nutfall and losses due to the depredations of rats. 


Bananas. 


The Dominion of New Zealand has been the principal market 
for bananas for the past 15 years. Formerly, large exports were 
made to the Commonwealth of Australia but the imposition of a 
tariff charge of 8s. 4d. per cental in 1921, in the interests of the 
Australian industry, caused the total loss of this important market 
to Fiji. Under the terms of the Ottawa agreement, however, 
provision was made for the admission of 40,000 centals of Fiji 
bananas at a reduced duty of 2s. 6d. per cental and it was con- 
fidently anticipated that Fiji would find a profitable market for 
50,000 cases of this fruit per annum in the Commonwealth. Early 
shipments demonstrated, however, that charges such as sales tax, 
primage duty, etc., and the exchange discount which the shippers 
were required to bear rendered the trade unprofitable and the full 
quantity admitted at the reduced rate of duty has not been shipped. 
Considerable reductions have recently been made in the charges 
referred to, but the heavy production of Australian fruit, the tariff 
charge of 2s. 6d. per cental, and the heavy costs of freight, etc., 
still render profitable operations impossible. 

For many years Fiji was almost the sole supplier of bananas to 
New Zealand and it was not until the disastrous fall in copra 
values occurred during the last few years, that other Southern 
Pacific territories became serious competitors in this market. 
The volume of exports of bananas to New Zealand from all the 
supplying territories in 1932 was so great in relation to the demands 
of the market that profitable trading became impossible and an 
agreement was reached between the Dominion and all the supplying 
territories whereby exports were restricted to quantities which 
would permit of profitable operations. The agreement reached, 
known as the quota system, commenced to operate in August, 1932, 
and has continued in operation since then without any alteration 
excepting that the Fiji and Tongan quantities were reduced from 
the beginning of 1935 so as to permit an increase in the allotment to 


the Mandated territory of Samoa which is administered by the - 


New Zealand Government. The quota system, although imposing 
a restraint on trade which is not altogether popular with the pro- 
ducers in Fiji, principally Fijians, has undoubtedly had the effect 
of appreciating prices and rendering profitable trade possible. 
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The trial shipments of bananas to Canada, which were com- 
menced at the end of 1934, were continued throughout the year 
with satisfactory results, exports amounting to 14,266 bunches and 
349 cases. Handling, transport, loading and stowing methods 
have been improved considerably, and with the exception of a few 
bunches which have landed in a ripe condition the consignments 
have arrived at Vancouver in excellent condition. Unfortunately, 
the period of greatest production in Fiji, during the summer 
months, coincides with the severe Canadian winter when the 
demand for fruit is low. It is proposed, however, to arrange for 
the production of sufficient fruit during the Canadian summer to 
fill the limited cool storage accommodation available in the Canadian- 
Australian mail steamers which are the only means of transport 
to this market. 


The exports, in bunches, of bananas from Fiji during ‘the year 
and the markets in which they were disposed of are as follows :— 








Equivalent in Bunches. Value in £. 
New Zealand ... wea 270,949 59,143 
Australia ae oo 16,411 3,732 
Canada ... ben ioe 15,767 3,988 
Total ioe 303,127 66,863 





Exports for the last three years have been— 
rt 


Equivalent in Bunches. Value in £. 
“1933 vee fee a 326,422 69,243 
1934 es eae nn 324,494 67,845 
1935 a dee we 303,127 66,863 


The exports to New Zealand and Australia are mainly in cases of 
fruit equivalent to two bunches per case. 


The Fijians continue to be the principal producers of bananas, 
some 85-4 per cent. of the exports being supplied from areas cul- 
tivated by the Natives compared with 79 per cent. in 1934 and 
64.3 per cent. in 1932. 


The interests of the producers are safeguarded under compre- 
hensive regulations made under the Fruit Export Ordinance, 1906, 
which provides for recognized packing centres where the fruit is 
purchased by the shippers for cash. The prices to be paid are 
fixed monthly by a Board, representative of the growers and buyers 
with the Director of Agriculture as Chairman. The prices fixed 
are based on realizations on the markets abroad and vary from time 
te time, but the Board endeavours to avoid violent fluctuations 
which are not understood by the growers. For the year under 
review the average price paid for native grown fruit was 38-35d. per 
case of approximately 85 lb. net compared with 36-7d. per case 
for 1934. 
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Citrus. 


There are, as yet, no commercial citrus orchards in Fiji, con- 
sequently the fruit produced, especially the oranges, vary widely 
in quality. The whole of the production is from self sown trees 
in and about native towns and while some of the oranges have 
excellent characteristics, many of them are of such poor quality 
as to render them of little use except for the manufacture of pre- 
serves and cordials. The production of good quality budded stock 
is proceeding at the experimental stations conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and it is proposed that, when distributions 
have been made and the production stage has been reached, the 
existing trees should be destroyed. It is unlikely that Fiji oranges 
will be able to compete with the Australian, Jamaican and American 
products until the better quality fruit is available. 

Fiji mandarins, on the other hand, are of excellent quality 
and it is proposed to concentrate on the export of this variety of 
citrus for the next few years. 

The export season for the year under review commenced in 
February and terminated in May, the exports amounting to 5,795 
cases of mandarins and 2,997 cases oranges. 

With a view of eliminating unnecessary competition and to 
reducing internal transport and other costs the citrus buyers were 
formed into a voluntary association for the purchase and delivery 
of the fruit to the citrus shed at Suva. The grading, wrapping 
and packing of the fruit was undertaken by the Department of 
Agriculture, at the cost of the shippers, as heretofore. 


Rice, 


Drought during the planting season and early growing stages, 
and abundant rain during harvest restricted the production of padi 
with the result that prices appreciated considerably and it was 
necessary to import 1,202 tons of rice compared with 280 tons for 
the previous year. 

The demand for rice is steadily increasing as the Fijians are 
becoming accustomed to the use of this food and there should be 
a steadily expanding local market for the product. East Indians 
are the principal producers but independent Fijian farmers are 
entering the industry in increasing numbers. The Government 
formerly conducted a large mill at Suva and purchased all padi 
of good quality offered for sale. The operation of the undertaking 
became uneconomic owing to the establishment of a number of 
small mills throughout the producing areas and the mill was closed 
down at the end of 1933. 

While the establishment of the small mills adjacent to cultiva- 
tions has resulted in considerable savings in transportation costs 
there is little doubt that in many instances owing to unremedied 
mechanical faults, lack of proper care in drying the padi, and the 


|) 
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mixture of varieties, heavy losses of rice are incurred in the milling 
process. Furthermore, small mills have the disadvantage that the 
hulling and polishing processes are carried out as one operation 
with the result that the mixing of hulls and bran considerably 
depreciates the value of the latter. 

As padi is cultivated in small plots throughout the Group it 
is impossible to give a reliable estimate of production, but it is 
considered that more than 10,000 acres are planted with rice 
annually, which is largely retained by the cultivators for hand- 
milling for their own use and for sale to their neighbours. 


Cotton. 


Climatically the year was not suitable for cotton with the result 
that the crop was poor, only 42,860 lb. of seed cotton being pur- 
chased at an average value of 2:4d. per lb. It is, however, interest- 
ing to record that, in spite of the poor season, the Sea-island lint 
was valued by the British Cotton Growing Association at 17d. 
per lb., the Backcross at 10d. per lb., values which compare 
favourably with those paid at the same time for West Indian Sea- 
island and fully good fair Egyptian Sakel lint. The Backcross 
is a hybrid cotton developed to suit special conditions in Fiji and 
efforts to fix standards for this type by single plant selections of 
desirable characteristics are being continued. 

For the 1935-6 season efforts were made to interest Fijian and 
Indian growers in Sea-island cotton by offering to purchase fair 
average quality seed-cotton at fixed prices and it is hoped that 
some 150 bales may be produced. Similar efforts were made in 
respect of the Backcross of which a crop of 150 to 200 bales is 
anticipated. 


Tobacco. . 


This crop is grown in considerable quantity in numerous very 
small plots for local consumption and for trading purposes amongst 
natives and Indians, and experiments which have been in operation 
at Singatoka for some years definitely indicate that, with proper 
attention to methods of cultivation, harvesting and curing, good 
tobacco of cigar filler type can be grown successfully. Insufficient 
attention has as yet been given to harvesting and to curing methods 
which require more suitable accommodation and supervision than 
has been available, and some improvements in these respects were 
made during last season while additional amenities are planned 
for the future. 

A report on one of a number of samples sent to London indicates 
that there is a potential market at a fair price provided that the 
type can be produced in sufficient quantities and this avenue is 
being explored. In addition, numerous trials indicate that native 
tobacco can be manufactured into ‘‘ stick ’’ for sale locally as well 
as in adjacent islands and over 1,000 lb. of tobacco were sold in 
this form, experimentally, during last year. 
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Unfortunately, this potential industry is temporarily hampered 
by lack of machinery and by lack of stocks of suitable tobacco, but 
both these factors can be remedied in time when this industry 
should provide considerable scope for expansion. 

Recently, the manufacture and sale of cigars was undertaken 
experimentally and no difficulty was found in selling all the cigars 
produced (over 6,000) locally at reasonable prices, although the 
leaf used in their manufacture had been insufficiently matured. 
Arrangements are now in progress for the better curing and 
maturation of leaf, especially wrapper leaf, with a view to effecting 
improvements in the quality of the cigars and also for the purpose 
of making cheroots, somewhat lighter than the cigars previously 
made, and which can readily be sold locally. 

In addition, seeds of new types of tobacco of possible local utility 
have been obtained for trial and one officer on leave was recently 
deputed to gain information of methods employed in Canada in 
tobacco preparation, curing, grading, and maturing. 


Pineapples. 


Owing to strong Australian competition in the New Zealand 
market the export of fresh pineapples amounted to only 986 cases. 

The pineapple canning industry has.big possibilities, but the 
unfortunate failure of two companies, due to factors other than the 
suitability of the Colony for the production of choice quality fruit, 
has had a discouraging effect on potential investors. There appears, 
however, to be possibilities of developing an important export trade 
in this commodity provided that sufficient capital and proper 
management are available. 


Subsidiary crops for export. 


New Zealand is the only market for subsidiary crops with the 
exception of whole coconuts, Mauritius bean, (Stizolobium atten- 
mum), tomatoes and tobacco which find markets elsewhere. The 
Dominion demand is small and it is unlikely that the export trade in 
the products referred to hereunder will be capable of considerable 

* expansion unless additional markets can be found, a matter of some 
difficulty in view of the geographical situation of the Colony. 


Kumalas (Sweet Potatoes).—Kumalas for export are grown prin- 
cipally by Chinese market gardeners situated close to Suva, but 
Fijians further afield are becoming interested in the crop. Close 
examination of exports are necessary as kumalas are attacked by a 
weevil, the presence of which in consignments is followed by con- 
demnation by the Plant Health Authorities in New Zealand. A 
total of 5,485 sacks were disposed of in the New Zealand market in 
1935 at an average value of £14 per ton. Profitable export trading 
is restricted to the months of August-December, when the market 
is bare of home-grown kumalas. Large quantities are produced by 
Fijians and others for local consumption. 
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Pawpaws, granadillas and taro.—These are comparatively new 
items in the list of minor products exported. Pawpaws and grana- 
dillas of the finest quality are produced without difficulty in the 
Colony and the local consumption, especially of the former, assumes 
considerable proportions. The development of a profitable export 
trade in these products is attended with difficulty as the demand is 
as yet small, and in the case of the former, heavy losses in the 
material occur during transportation to the market. Granadillas 
suffer from the attacks of fruit flies and as isolation in fly-proof 
chambers after cutting is impracticable owing to the rapid deteriora- 
uon of the fruit, all granadillas intended for export are required to 
be bagged on the vines for at least two weeks prior to export. Taro 
(Colocasia antiquorum) is one of the staple foods of the, Fijians, 
practically every householder cultivating a small area for use of 
himself and his family. It is only during the year under, review 
that small shipments were made to New Zealand and, while remu- 
nerative prices were received for small consignments, experience 
showed that values receded considerably in an over-supplied market. 


A stronger demand should become apparent when the vegetable has 
become better known. 


Cucumbers, Melons and Pumpkins.—These products are pro- 
duced in excellent quality and find profitable markets in New 
Zealand during the seasons. Chinese market gardeners situated 
near Suva are the principal producers. 


Tomatoes.—A comparatively large trade was formerly done with 
Australia in tomatoes but declining prices in recent years have 
teduced the exports considerably—over 11,000 boxes of tomatoes 
were exported in 1931. 


Coconuts.—Small exports to Australia, New Zealand, and Canada 
amounting in all to 1,640 sacks were made during the year, but the 
margin of profit is too small to prove attractive. 


Mauritius Beans.—This legume is largely used as a cover crop in 
the sugar industry and, formerly, substantial exports of seed were 
made to Queensland for the same purpose. The use of other 
leguminous plants and a diversion of the trade from Fiji to New 
Guinea has curtailed export in recent years. All shipments are 
subjected to germination tests prior to export, a 60 per cent. ger- 
nination being required to comply with the Fruit Export Ordinance. 
Exports during the year amounted to 480 sacks. 


Products consumed locally. 


Maize-—Formerly the Colonial Sugar Refining Company. 
Limited, purchased large quantities of maize under contracts with 
Indian growers but, with the development of tenant farming in 
the sugar industry, the demand for maize diminished considerably 
and growers now experience difficulty in disposing of their crops 
during the season. There is still, however, a considerable demand 
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for maize, but the lack of organization, inevitable under existing 
conditions under which a large number of Indian and Fijian small 
producers market their crops independently, has tended to restrict 
demands owing to the uncertainty of supplies and the wide fluctua- 
tions in price during portions of the year. The steps taken by the 
Government to provide an organization for storage and sale of this 
and other products at stable prices is referred to in the section of this 
report dealing with marketing. 


An uncertain market for maize exists in New Zealand, but 
it will be necessary to perfect an organization for drying and hold- 
ing the grain free from insect attacks before any advantage can be 
taken of the spasmodic demands of the Dominion. 


The use of maize flour in the place of sharps is also receiving 
attention. 


Potatoes.—Excellent quality potatoes are produced in a number 


of areas, especially on the Singatoka River, but the necessity for + 


procuring fresh seed from abroad annually is an item of consider- 
able expense which tends to limit production. That there is room 
for considerable expansion of production is evidenced by the fact 
that 1,172 tons of potatoes valued at £8,729 were imported during 
the year. 


Kava (Piper methysticum).—The ground root of this plant 
mixed with water is used as a beverage throughout the South Seas 
and large quantities are produced for consumption within the 
Colony. During recent years Indians and Chinese have planted 
large areas but attacks of a wild disease have caused severe losses 
in the areas near to Suva. Formerly, the use of this beverage 
was restricted to native chiefs but it is now consumed by practically 
all the Fijians and a large number of Indians. 


Indian foodstuffs.—Rice, beans, peas, lentils, maize, bringall, 
gourd, chillies, coriander, tamarind, tumeric, ground nuts, mango, 
guava, melons, potatoes, eschelots, as well as many other food- 
stuffs of lesser importance, are all grown in Fiji by the Indians. 
Large quantities are, however, imported more particularly the spices 
for curry powder. It is hoped to encourage the Indians to grow 
and prepare more of these commodities themselves. 


It is noticeable that the Indian population is tending to include 
more and more of the Fijians’ foodstuffs in their diet; similarly 
the Fijian is developing a taste for Indian curry foods and rice. 


European vegetables, i.e., cabbage, beans, peas, lettuce, tomatoes, 
leeks, carrots, parsnips, radish, pumpkins, marrows. Quite a wide 
range of European vegetables grow well in all parts of the Colony. 
Probably a great deal more care is required to raise them success- 
fully than would be the case in more temperate zones. The pro- 
duction for sale is almost exclusively in the hands of Chinese. 
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Marketing. 


As already indicated in this section of the report producers of 
the crops of major importance have a ready market for their pro- 
ducts. The cultivators of sugar-cane have a permanent market 
for their crops at a fixed price provided that their areas are approved 
by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, Limited, as suitable for 
cane cultivation and for economical transportation to a mill. Copra 
has not such a stable value as sugar-cane but, provided that quality 
1s satisfactory, the producer is able to dispose of his production 
within his district. Merchants conduct branch stores throughout 
the Group at which the purchase of copra forms a regular part of 
the business conducted and there are a number of small Chinese 
businesses throughout the copra districts which purchase or ex- 
change for goods the production of the plantations in the form of 
dried copra, green copra or whole coconuts. The small Native 
grower is therefore able to dispose of his crop without the creation 
of an organization for the supply of bags, transport to a market, 
etc. The cultivation of bananas is restricted to certain districts 
in which an organization, under Government supervision, arranges 
for the purchase of the fruit at prescribed centres. Cotton is pur- 
chased by the Government at fixed prices at centres near the 
ginneries. 

Hitherto, there has been no organization for the marketing of 
minor products for which there is a demand locally and abroad with 
the result that the production of many crops suitable for small 
holders has been neglected. 


The merchant houses and small storekeepers who provide the 
means of disposal for copra are not interested to any extent in 
products such as native vegetables, maize, Mauritius beans, tobacco, 
kumalas and padi with the consequence that those Fijians and 
Indians who are remote from centres of European settlement ex- 
perience considerable difficulty and incur heavy expenditure in 
the disposal of the fruits of their labour. The disposal of small 
quantities of produce by a large number of individuals acting in- 
dependently of each other undoubtedly increases the costs of market- 
ing with the consequence that profits are low, production is re- 
stricted, and the local demand is reduced by the high prices 
tendered necessary by inordinately high costs of disposal. Exports 
are affected also in that the products cannot be sold in competition 
with those of other tropical countries. 


Such a form of marketing has the added disadvantage of irregu- 
larity of supply which tends further to reduce local consumption. 


The provision of an organization for the marketing of small 
quantities of produce from widely scattered areas is a matter of 
tome difficulty but the Department of Agriculture has already taken 
steps to assist producers to dispose of certain of their minor products. 
It will take some time to perfect an organization for the whole of 
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the Group and action is being confined for the present to the prin- 
cipal island, Viti Levu. It is anticipated that storage accommoda- 
tion will be available in 1936 where non-perishable products may 
be held and disposed of on behalf of the owners at stable prices 
throughout the year. It is proposed that containers should be 
supplied to the producers, transport arranged and paid for and the 
net proceeds, on sales being completed, paid to the growers less 
a small charge for commission. 


There are many minor products which can be produced in 
abundance in the Colony and for which a considerable local sale 
should be possible provided that prices are reasonable and it is 
hoped that the organization referred to above will, in time, pro- 
vide the means of bridging the gap between the producer and 
the consumer at a cost which will permit of sales at prices attractive 
to both parties. 


Live Stock. 


Fiji being largely an agricultural Colony livestock plays an im- 
portant role in its economic life. Horses and bullocks perform 
for the farming community practically the whole of the traction 
required ; the milking cow produces milk, butter and ghee for the 
majority of the inhabitants; and beef cattle, goats and pigs and 
poultry supply the greatest part of the meat and eggs supply 
for the Colony. 

The equine population of the Colony is now estimated ‘at over 
14,000, the majority of which are used for farming pursuits. The 
number of cattle is estimated at close on 70,000. "Goats of which 
there are approximately 20,000 are used amongst the Indian com- 
munity as a source of meat supply. The sheep breeding industry 
has not been successfully established locally, and most of the 
mutton is imported either on the hoof or frozen. The number of 
live sheep imported for food purposes during the year was 1,419. 

Most of the pork in the local meat trade is now supplied locally. 
A large piggery is conducted by the Fiji Pastoral Company as 
an adjunct to their dairying industry, while many smaller dairy- 
men have also established piggeries. In the cane-growing districts. 
piggeries are run in conjunction with the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company’s butcheries. 

Bacon curing has not yet been attempted in the Colony although 
there is a considerable bacon and hain consumption. The number 
of live pigs imported during the year was 186, of which 18 were 
for breeding purposes. 


Dairying. 

The protection by import duty of 4d. a lb. on Empire butter 
and 8d. a lb. on foreign butter remained in operation during 1939. 
The imposition of an increased duty on edible ghee substitutes 
has led to an increased prosperity in the dairying industry. Pnor 
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to 1934 a considerable portion of the butter manufactured was ex- 
ported. During 1935 a large portion of the butter fat produced 
was made into ghee and sold locally. 

The following figures relate to butter manufacture by the Rewa 
Co-operative Dairy Company of Fiji and the Fiji Pastoral Company 
Limited, the two major dairying companies operating in the 
Colony. 


Butter Sold Converted 
Year. manufactured. locally. Exported. into (thee. 
lb. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
1930 ... ee 440,277 339,141 101,136 _ 
1931 ... «490,055 309,511 180,544 = 
1932 ... «543,815 272,663 271,152 — 
1933... «644,375 388,631 205,744 17,920 
1934 ... --- 560,649 268,383 146,384 145,882 


1935... ++ 608,201 347,613 27,736 232,952 
4 


There are also large quantities of ghee, more or less pure, as 
well as that admittedly adulterated (mainly with coconut oil) 
manufactured by the Indians and disposed of among themselves. 

Milk for human consumption constitutes a material portion of 
the dairying industry. At the various sugar mill centres dairies 
are owned and operated by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, 
Limited to provide cheap, reasonably pure, milk. At other country 
centres private dairies or individuals supply the needs of the com- 
munity. Suva and its environs is well cared for as to milk supply 
and the distribution thereof. 


A compulsory tuberculin test is applied to all registered dairy 
herds in the Suva district and a few registered herds outside this 
area are voluntarily subjected to the test. Regular visits of in- 
spection are made by Veterinary Officers and Sanitary Inspectors 
to registered dairies. 

One of the larger dairy companies operating in the vicinity of 
Suva continued the distribution of pasteurized milk in sealed 
bottles. This modern hygienic method of milk handling has many 
desirable features especially in a tropical town such as Suva. 


Poultry. 


Fowls and ducks are found in all parts of the Colony and turkeys 
do well in certain parts. The best strains of pure bred Orpington, 
Leghorn, Rhode Island Red and Indian Game have been im- 
ported from time to time and maintained. There are a number 
of commercial poultry farms, but a fair portion of the local supply 
comes from small Indian farmers whose stock is mostly of the 
“barnyard ’’ type. The price of eggs ranged from 1s. 3d. to 
2s. 3d. per dozen wholesale. 

Table birds are not bred as such, but a large number of fowls, 
ducks and a limited number of turkeys are disposed of for con- 
sumption. Prices for live birds are: fowls 3s. 6d. to 5s. and 
ducks 58. to 6s. each. 
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Agricultural Instruction to Fijians and Indians. 


This phase of agricultural education is controlled by the Agn- |: 
cultural Advisory Committee, which consists of the heads of the 
Agricultural, Education, Native, and Indian Departments and a 
representative of the Methodist Mission. For the purpose of this 
description it may be divided into two main spheres, namely 
primary instruction and adult instruction. 


PrimMary INSTRUCTION. 


The work under this heading may be briefly described as the 
operation of the agricultural bias which it is intended to give to 
certain portions of the curriculum of existing schools. This training 
is more or less confined to nature study lessons and work in school 
gardens. Its widespread application is handicapped by want of 
sufficient’ qualified instructors, but some centres have made excel- 
lent progress. This course is pursued not only at the primary 
schools, but also at the more advanced Queen Victoria School and 
the Teachers’ Training College. The Methodist Mission Agricul- 
tural School at Navuso goes a step further in specializing in agricul- 
ture, and the training of students at the Government Experimental 
Stations further still. It is from the last-named institutions that 
recruits are selected for employment as Native Field Instructors of . 
the Agricultural Department for work mainly amongst the adult 
population. i 


ADULT INSTRUCTION. 


As an organized scheme this has been practically confined to the 
Fijian section of the population, but advice has been freely given 
to Indians who seek assistance. The Indian agricultural com- 
munity is far ahead of the Fijian in modern agricultural practice. 
The majority of the Indians are engaged in the cultivation of sugar- 
cane and since the adoption of the tenant farmer system by the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company, Limited, the individual comes 
under the direct supervision of the trained officers of that Company. 
In these circumstances Government’s restricted financial resources 
have been directed towards the progress of the more backward 
Fijian to a comparative equality with the Indian in agricultural 
practice. Efforts are in operation to settle Fijians on the land in 
individual and small communal settlements in selected areas where 
they can be supervised by officers of the Department of Agriculture 
and assisted with the marketing of their produce. While con- 
siderable progress has been made in this direction, the difficulties 
are great, owing to the roving disposition of the Fijian, his ease 
of livelihood, and the smallness of the population. 


Mining. 
A remarkable increase in the prospecting activity in the Colony 


occurred during 1935. Many prospecting companies and syndicates 
were formed in Australia and there was somewhat of a rush to Fiji 
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on the part of mining engineers and promoters to secure areas or 
options over areas. Fifty-nine prospecting licences aggregating 
19,107 acres were issued during the year, 35 being in the Tavua 
Mining Area, eight in the Yanawai Mining Area, and 16 elsewhere 
in the Colony. By the end of the year several diamond drilling 
plants were operating on prospecting licenccs at Tavua, but no new 
ore bodies of note had been discovered. An interesting deposit of 
argentiferous ore was found in the headwaters of the Tamavua River 
in the second half of the year. Assays show the presence of silver, 
zold, copper, lead, zinc blende and barytes. The area is being 
prospected vigorously by Mt. Morgan Developments, Limited. 


The Emperor mine at Tavua commenced operations on Ist 
January and treated 5,707 tons of ore during the year for a return 
of 4,559 oz. of fine gold and 498 oz. of silver. The capacity of the 
treatment plant was increased towards the end of the year by the 
mstallation of additional filtration units. The average number of 
men employed on this mine throughout the year was 238. 


Loloma (Fiji) Gold Mines, N.L. was formed in August, 1935, 
with a nominal capital of £225,000 to take over the interests of 
Loloma Gold Mines N.L. in Prospecting Licence No. 244 at Tavua. 
Two mining leases covering a total area of 1914 acres were granted 
to the new Company, subject to subsequent amalgamation, in 
December. Bulk samples of ore from the property were sent to 


Australia for the purpose of ascertaining the most suitable metallur- 
gical treatment. 


Mt. Kasi Mines, Limited, at Yanawai completed the erection of 
anew ore treatment plant and commenced operations in May, 1935. 
A total of 7,829 tons of ore was treated up to the end of the year 
for a return of 1,786-9 oz. of fine gold and 133 oz. of silver. The 
average number of men employed during the year was 113. 


The following statement shows the fine gold produced in the 


anawai and Tavua Mining Areas since the commencement of 
mining operations :— 











Year. Yanawai. Tavua. Total, 
oz. oz. 07. 

1932 311-1 nil 311-1 

1933 1,844-2 nil 1,844-2 

1934 796-7 134-7 931-4 

1935 1,786-9 4,940-8 6,727-7 

Totals 4,738-9 5,075-5 9,814-4 








VII.—COMMERCE. 


The figures for the year under review, as compared with 1934, 
‘tow an appreciable increase, and represent the most prosperous 
Period since 1929. This is largely due to the development of the 
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gold mines at Tavua, the increased price of copra, and record ! - 


sugar exports. 


The total trade of the Colony for 1935 exclusive of tranship- 
ments amounted to £3,067 ,898 compared with £2,451,659 in 1934. 
Imports, £995,204 in 1934, increased by £262,083 to £1,257,287. 
and exports the value of which were £1,456,455 in 1934 were in- 
creased by £354,156 to £1,810,611. The increase of total trade 
being £616,239. 


Values of imports, exports, total trade and visible trade balance 
for each of the past five years were :— 





| | Ezcess of 
eri ened | Imports. Ezports. | TotalTrade. Ezports over 
ne | | _ Imports. 
£ | £ £ 

1931 ore 929,514 1, in 187 1,929,701 70,673 
1932 as 857,346 1,698,964 2,556,310 841,618 
1933 as, 1,069,266 1,725,529 2,794,795 656,263 
1934 wosiat 995,204 1,456,455 | 2,451.659 461,251 
1935 we | 1,257,287 1,810,611 | 3,067,898 553,324 





In 1935, the total trade of the Colony was divided betwéen the 
different countries as follows :— 




















i 
Percentage 
Country. Imports. | Exports. Total. of total 
: | trade. 
£ £ £ 
United Kingdom wae Si 495,992 896,944 | 1,392,936 45-41 
Australia Mee ate se 307,387 130,460 437,847 14:27 
Canada... EG aad aad 56.823 457,273 514,096 16-7: 
India... ate aes ue 86,755 _ 86,755 2-82 
New Zealand ... oe ax 45,505 109,280 154,785 5-04 
Dutch East Indies... “ie 25,755 — 25,755 “84 
Japan ... see 39,625 2,004 41,629 1-35 
United States of America ae 95,150 40,841 135,991 4:43 
Other British Possessions... 35,690 13,948 49,638 1-68 
Other Foreign Countries... 43,928 142,400 186,328 6-09 
1,232,610 | 1,793,150 | 3,025,760 | 98-63 
Ships’ Stores ... ai ae _ 17,461 17,461 87 
Parcels Post ... an ee 24,677 — 24,677 80 
Totals... £ | 1,257,287 | 1,810,611 | 3,067,898 | 100-00 











rT 


cn ae ce a tee 


Fist, 1935 


The following table shows how the trade was distributed during 
e past two years :— 
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Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 
Country. imports. exports. total trude. 
eds | ' 
| 
19354. 1985. | 1934. 1985. ; 1984. | 1985. 
nited Kingdom ... 36-45 | 39-45 | 46-33) 49-54 42-32) 45-41 
Other British Posses- | 43-00 42-33 | 46-58 | 39-26 45-13 | 40-51 
sions. 
ign Countries 18-16 16-26 6-90] 10-23 11-48 12°71 
cels Post 2-39 1-96 —_— _- 95 “80 
ips’ Stores _ —_ “19 -97 712 “57 
Total 100-00 | 100-00 } 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 








Imports, 


The value of imports from the principal countries during the 


last five years was as follows :— 








317,046 
25,675 
33,044 

100,255 
29,814 
22,633, 
25,937 


if 
1932. | 1933. 
ee 
250,748 . 366,151 


379,886 
38,175 
39,242 


39,269 
18,794 
42,431 


88,174 | 





1934. 1935. 
£ £ 
362,763! 496,992 


261,108; 
45,309 
63,588) 
34,343) 
29,764 
24,643) 
86,285) 








The proportion of the total import trade done with these 
countries during the same period was as follows :— 























Country. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. | 1935. 
my -| ie 

: Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. 
| United Kingdom 27-77 29-25 34°24 36-45 | 39-45 
| Australia 5 40-05 36-98 35-53 | 26-24} 24-45 

Conds 4:32 3-00 3-57 4°55 4-52 
aoe Pe 3-51 3-96 3-67 6-39 6-90 

New Zealand 8-76 11-69 8-25 3-45 3-62 
} Mapa 2-57 3-48 3-67 2-99} 3-15 
| Dutch East Indies 2°16 2-64 1-76 2-48 2-05 
| United States 5°57 3-03 3-97 8-67 7-58 
} 
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The principal articles imported from the above-mentioned 
countries during the last two years are as follows :— 


From UNITED KinGpom. 








1934. 1935. 
Article. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
£ £ 
Boots and shoes... —_ 1,394 _ 1,553 
Cement and lime 45,180 cwt. 4,584 69,546 cwt. 7,126 
Cinematograph 434,189 ft. 4,896 733,633 ft. 4,320 
films. 
Drapery ... ne —_ 72,602 _ 124,362 
Drugs... Des — 7,240 — 6,290 
Hardware ses _ 51,483 — 56.108 
Tron, black, and 7, 730cwt. 4,415 10,707 cwt. 5,925 
steel, mild. 
Tron, galvanized... 14,163 cwt. 11,190 19,909 owt. 15,691 
Machinery . _ 23,744 _ 49.654 
Manures ... .. 4,737 tons 22,418 — 20,911 
Matches, wood ... 31,600 gross 5,806 34,600 gross 6,266 
Motor vehicles ... 46 6,002 90 10,787 
Oils ve vse 60,523 gal. 6,225 59,320 gal. 5,792 
Paints... ro 114 tons 5,378 167 tons 8,276 
Salt ess ws» 12,435 ewt. 2,062 16,886 cwt. 2,662 
Spirits ... «+ 15,131 gal. 16,398 17,043 gal. 18,032 
Stationery a _ 4,536 — 6,032 
Tobacco ... + 16,442 Ib. 6,453 18,281 Ib. 7,562 
Toys and fancy _ 5,973 _ 6,241 
goods. 
Other articles ... — 99,964 _ 182,412 
Tora, ... £362,763 £495,992 
From AUSTRALIA. 
Bags and sacks ... = — 125 doz. 27 
Beer eee vec 41,815 gal. 6,819 53,473 gal. 8,436 
Biscuits, fancy ... 109,629 Ib. 4,490 142,013 Ib. 5,155 
Confectionery ... 82,123 Ib. 3,378 74,081 Ib. 3,393 
Coal a3 ees 26,138 tons 17,855 51,545 tons 19,699 
Cordage and rope 1,023 cwt. 2,757 719 cwt. 1,854 
Drapery ... oe _— 1,882 _— 1,792 
Drugs... ie, _— 3,926 —_ 4,128 
Flour, sharps 15,100,709 lb. 46,579 17,422,685 lb. 60,146 
and pollard. 
Fruits and vege- 25,687 cwt. 7,746 20,185 cwt. 9,091 
tables, fresh. 
Grease... a 2,019 ewt. 1,157 2,577 cwt. 1,410 
Hardware ses _ 21,325 _ 19,452 
Machinery ae —_ 34,007 _ 34,998 
Meats”... ave 109,771 lb. 2,017 240,374 Ib. 4.621 
Oils en oo 648 gal. 105 1,160 gal. 622 
Paints... oes 65 tons 3,362 76 tons 4,244 
Photographs and 58,243 ft. 597 140,504 ft. 822 


films. 


Article. 


Rice ae e 

Spirits... ase: 

Tubacco, cigarettes 
and cigars. 

Other articles... 


Tora 


Fish eee zs 
Motor Vehicles ... 
Timber... : 

Tyres and tubes... 
Other articles ... 


Tora, ... 


Bags and sacks ... 

Dhall ae a 

Drapery ... on 

Ghee and ghee 
substitutes. 

Oil, mustard... 

Other articles ... 


Toran... 


Bacon and hams 

Drapery ... re 

Fruit and vege- 
tables, fresh. 

Grease and tallow 

Manure ... 

Meat og 

Photographs and 
films. 

Soap, plain 

Sugar... 

Other articles 


Tota. 
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From AustTRaLia—continued 


1984. 1985, 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
£ £ 
229 ewt. 143 1,482 cwt. 799 
598 yal. 481 1,256 gal. 430 
75,536 Ib. 22,537 84,031 lb. 24,503 
_— 79.855 _— 101,740 





£261,108 £307,387 


From CanaDa. 

















296,900 Ib. 6,172 578,279 Ib. 11,617 
— 17,113 116 14,399 
2,230,544 sup.ft. 10,793 3,065,188 ft. 
_ 4,188 _— 
_ 7,043 —_ 
£45,309 
From Inp1a. 
119,986 doz. 32,639 179,453 doz. 49,995 
14,029 cwt. 7,202 12,078 cwt. 7,126 
— 2.962 — 5,604 
182,389 Ib. 2,829 13,367 lb. 216 
45,125 gal. 5,362 57,243 gal. 8,800 
as 12/594 = 15,014 
£63,588 £86,755 
From New ZEALAND 
64,765 Ib. 3,004 59,519 Ib. 8,032 
— 1,846 _— 1,709 
17,809 ewt. 4,891 16,759 cwt. 6,664 
1,424 ewt. 1,184 1,581 ewt. 2,228 
991 cwt. 318 1,170 cwt. 404 - 
209,605 Ib. 4,964 386,738 Ib. 9,089 
9,200 fr. 115 
352,954 Ib. 2,929 516,121 Ib. 4,538 
421,537 |b. 2.410 363,446 Ib. 2,018 
— 12,691 <= 15,773 
£34,313 £45,505 





b 
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From JAPAN. 





























1984. 1935. 
Article. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
£ £ 
Drapery ... _ 24,487 — 32,443 
Other articles _- 5,277 _ 7,182 
TorTaL £29,764 £39,625 
From Durtcy East Inpigs. 
Oil, crude 788,385 gal. 4,102 956,392 gal. 4,887 
Kerosene 123,848 gal. 3,891 166,536 gal. 5,196 
Motor fuel 422,504 gal. 16,646 - 517,976 gal. 15,645 
Other articles _ 4 _ 27 
Totau £24,643 £25,775 
From Unitep STATES OF AMERICA. 
Cinematograph 3,772,163 ft. 36,466 ~ 2,825,391 ft. 17,157 
films. 
Fruit and vege- 1,111 cwt. 1,231 3,916 cwt. 2,370 
tables, fresh. 
Hardware —_ 6,672 —_ 5,136 
Oil, kerosene 154,473 gal. 5,450 235,716 gal. 8,247 
Motor fuel 536,251 gal. 7,553 689,927 gal. 71,644 
Other 28,898 gal. 3,420 557,831 gal. 9,509 
Machinery, agri- _— * 1,594 — 6,003 
cultural. 
Other articles... _— 18,541 ~ _ 29,967 
Motor vehicles ... — 5,358 29 5,117 
TotaL — ... £86,235 £95,150 





Imports show increases in practically all important items, the 
largest being in those imports which are mostly purchased by the 
Fijian and Indian portion of the population, such as canned meats 
and fish, and drapery. 


The principal imports from the United Kingdom are drapery 
and other manufactured articles, while the greater portion of food- 
stuffs is imported from Australia and New Zealand. Of the 
imports, 81-78 per cent. came from within the Empire and 16-26 
per cent. from foreign sources. The balance of 1-96 per cent., 
being imports through parcels post, is not analysed. 

As compared with 1934, imports of Empire origin were 2-33 
per cent. more while imports from foreign countries and through 
parcels post showed decreases of 1-9 per cent. and -43 per cent. 
respectively. 

Exports. 

The exports of the principal products of the Colony for the past 

five years were as follows :— 
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Sugar remains the most important export. During the year, 
135,633 tons were exported, 85,353 tons being shipped to th 
United Kingdom, and 49,244 tons to Canada, the average valu 
per ton being £9 13s. 9d. and the total value £1,314,128. Th 
1934 figures were 103,863 tons exported, of an average d 
£10 5s. 10d. per ton and a total value of £1,069,049. 

Exports of copra increased from 23,526 tons in 1934 to 26.08 
tons in 1935. ‘The average export value in 1934 was £5 8s. 9. 
and £8 9s. 1d. in 1935, the total values being £127,941 in 1934 
and £220,478 in 1935, an increase of £92,537 or over 72 per ceil. 
The most marked increase in exports is on that of Gold Bullion 
which increased from 1,032 oz. valued at £7,590 in 1934 0 
6,933 oz. valued at £54,009. All exports of this product were 
consigned to Australia. Exports of bananas, molasses, and trocas 
shell show a slight decrease in both value and quantity as com- 
pared with 1934. 

The following table shows quantity and value of twelve of the 
minor products of the Colony exported during the last five years:— 
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VII.—WAGES AND OOST OF LIVING. 


Labour of Fijians. 


Little change has been made during the year in the conditi 
governing the employment of labourers under contract of service.} - 

Owing to the better price paid for copra during the year, the} : 
wages of labourers on coconut plantations was increased to a mati- 
mum of £12 per annum. Agricultural labourers may be employed 
under contracts for a period not exceeding twelve months. Every 
contract for a period exceeding one month must be made before 
a District Commissioner who may withhold his consent if thel . 
contract appears unreasonable or inequitable. The hours of labour! 
are nine a day, from Monday to Friday, and five on Saturday, 
making a working week of 50 hours. When additional hours are{ - 
worked by the labourers they are either paid overtime or givent 
time off to compensate for their additional work. The cost of§ 
bringing labourers to an estate and returning them to their villages } 
is borne by the employer. Adequate safeguards are provided by 
law for the proper housing and treatment of labourers, and em- 
ployers are required to provide medical care in cases of sickness. 

All recruitment of labour is entirely voluntary. As each Fijian 
is a member of a land-owning unit and has the right to use a 
portion of the tribal lands he is capable of supporting himself 
and his family from the products of his lands. There is, therefore, 
no necessity for him to work for wages, and generally speaking he - 
only does so in order to gain money for some specific object. The 
majority of Fijians do support themselves from the products of 
their lands, and those who elect to work under contract of service 
usually return to their villages on completion of the contract. 
There is, therefore, no labouring class of Fijians dependent for 
their subsistence solely upon the wages they earn. The constant 
change in the personnel of the labourers obviates any serious inter- 
ference with the native social system and prevents the growth of 
a class of Fijians divorced from tribal associations and dependent 
for their livelihood on the economic condition of the labour market. 
These conditions provide probably the most effective safeguard for 
the proper treatment of labourers under contract of service. 

The employment of casual labourers is mostly confined to the 
ports of Suva, Lautoka and Levuka. The men are employed chiefly 
in the loading and unloading of cargo vessels, and many of them 
return to their villages after the work of each ship is completed. 
A large number of these labourers are drawn from the native 
villages in the vicinity of the ports, and as their personnel is con- 
stantly changing they do not form a class of casual labourers. A 
limited number of Fijians are employed in the commercial houses. 
and a certain proportion of these remain more or less permanently 
in the commercial centres. There is, however, nothing to prevent 
them from returning to their villages and resuming their place 
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in the native social system if they so desire. The number of 
Fijians employed as carpenters, boat-builders, marine engineers, 
and firemen is comparatively small.’ Their employment as skilled 
workers is limited, not only by the demand for such work but by 
their ability to compete with members of other races. Most of 
the small inter-insular sailing vessels are manned by Fijians under 
the charge of a certificated native master. Few, if any, of these 
men work under contract of service. The conditions of labour 
vary according to the size of the vessel and the particular work 
on which it is employed, and they are in all cases a matter of 
agreement between the owner and the crew. This type of work 
is popular with the Fijians, and the wages they earn are sufficient 
for the support of themselves and their dependants. 


During 1935 there was employment available on the Suva-Navua 
section of the new road which enabled many Fijians to earn their 
tates and taxes and to raise money for other requirements. This 
work will continue during a large part of 1936. A considerable 
number of men found employment also at the gold mines at Tavua 
and at Mount Kasi. At both these places labour conditions are 
excellent and the wages paid are good. 


The wages paid for the various classes of labour are a matter of 
agreement between the employer and the worker. No scale of 
wages is laid down by law, but in all contracts of service exceeding 
one month the District Commissioner may decline to register the 
agreement if the terms offered are unreasonable. Statistics con- 
cerning the current rate of wages are given elsewhere. 


Labour and Wages of Indians, 


Wage conditions have not changed during the past year and the 
Various standards are as follows :— 


Unskilled labour Suva 2s. 6d. per day—Country districts 
varying from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per day. In the cane areas the 
labour is seasonal as far as mill workers and cane cutters are 
concerned. Mill labourers are paid on an average of 1s. 8d. per 
day with a bonus of 7d. per day during the crushing season. 
These workers enjoy certain privileges in the purchase of pro- 
visions which are not available to outside labour. Cane cutters 
Teceive bonuses from growers that in many instances raise their 
earnings to as much as from 3s. to 3s. 6d. per day. 


Casual labour is in firm demand during the crushing season and 
owing to the fact that the source of supply is from the small 
Peasant farmers—who are growing more and more independent of 
cutside income—the supply is never in excess of requirements and 
frequently the opposite. 
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Public Works Department, Labour. 


The total average number of labourers, skilled and unskilled, 
employed in the Public Works Department, including Road Boards 
was 1,794. Of these, 915 were employed in the Suva District and 
879 in various country districts. 

Wages for unskilled labour ranged from 2s. per day in some 
of the country districts to 2s. 6d. per day in Suva. 

No fixed rate is paid to skilled workmen, rates ranging from 
14s. to 20s. a day according to the proficiency displayed. Half- 
castes are employed as boat-builders, house carpenters, blacksmiths 
and fitters. This class of labour is gradually displacing the skilled 
European mechanic in the various trades enumerated above, and 
the time is not far distant when Europeans will only be employed 
as foremen and in the higher grades. 

The following figures give an idea of the wages paid to the 
various classes of workmen. 

Carpenters and joiners 3s. 6d. to 20s. a day, depending on 
the degree of skill. 

Boatbuilders 8s. to 20s. a day. Some skilled Fijians em- 
ployed in the boat sheds are paid 3s. 9d. to 8s. a day. 

Mechanics (including motor mechanics, fitters, turners, 
blacksmiths, boilermakers, etc.) up to 20s. a day. Apprentices 
(usually Europeans and half-castes) 5s. rising to £2 12s. 6d. 
a week. 

Painters (usually Indians) 3s. 6d. a day, leading hands up 
to 9s. a day, lorry and steam-roller drivers (mostly Europeans) 
10s. to 18s. a day. The average wage is £4 10s. Od. a week. 

Road Overseers (chiefly Europeans) £16 to’ £25 per month. 
Road gang sirdars (Indians) £4 10s. Od. to £10 a month. 
Average £7 10s. Od. a month. 

The wages paid by the Public Works Department and the con- 
ditions under which the labourers work are practically identical 
with those obtaining outside the Department. The hours of work 
are eight a day or 48 a week, and these hours are only 
departed from by the planters and the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company, whose employees work nine hours a day or 54 hours 4 
week. 

There are no records kept by the Public Works Department of the 
cost of living of the different classes of labourers employed. Ia 
any case, there is no single standard of living which could be taken 
as applicable to all classes, as there are at least four categories, each 
with a distinct standard. Again, the standards vary within each 
group and any generalization would be of little value. 


Cost of living. 


The tariff in hotels varies from 10s. to 17s. 6d. a day, or from 
£9 to £20 a month. Boarding-house terms average about £9 3 
month. 
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In Suva and Levuka the rent of houses varies from £5 to £8 a 
month unfurnished, and £8 to £10 furnished. Furnished houses are 
very scarce and usually are only available for limited periods while 
the owners are absent from the Colony on holiday. In country 
districts houses are almost unprocurable. 


The usual number of servants employed is between one and three, 
comprising a cook-general, cook and house-boy, and cook, house-boy 
and a garden-boy or nurse-girl. 


Cooks earn £5 to £6 a month and food, others £2 to £4 a month 
and food. 


Indians are usually employed as domestic servants. Fijian servants 
are cheaper but less efficient. White servants are very rarely em- 
ployed, except as children’s nurses. 


A family of four persons would find little margin for the provision 
of education for their children, or for an occasional holiday in a 
cooler country on a gross income of less than £500 a year. 


In Suva, a single man could live, though with little margin for 
emergencies, on £200 a year. In country districts, if quarters were 
provided, he could live on slightly less. 


European artisans tend to be employed only on fairly responsible 
work, and are usually men who keep up a fairly high standard of 
living. Since they are unlikely to have any privileges in the shape 
of free housing, it is unlikely that a married man could manage on 
less than £250 to £300 a year. 


Average cost of foodstuffs in common use. 


Butter se oat aor 1s. 6d. per Ib. 

Bread Beal aon os 3d. per lb. 

Milk on $3 = 6d. per quart. 
Cheese... ies =e 1s. 2d. per lb. 

Fresh beef aes oy 10d. per Ib. 

Mutton... wes oe 1s. 1d. per |b. 

Pork ay ae a 1s. 2d. per Ib. 

Rice Ae oe tk 3d. per Ib. 

Coffee — pe sia 1s. 6d. to 3s. 3d. per Ib. 
Tea tee ae 8, Bd. to 88. Bd. per Ib. 
Sugar, white ee Vee 3d. per Ib. 

Sugar, brown... er 2d. per Ib. 

Salt oe Oe fs 13d. per Ib. 

Eggs ae “toe EAS Qs. Od. to 3s. 6d. per doz. 
Bacon oe ais oes 1s. 8d. per Ib. 

Preserved meats ... ame 1s. 1d. per Ib. 
Onions... ae uz, 3d. per Ib. 

Flour fe gts ce 9 bdo per Ib: 


Potatoes... ee .. 14s. per ewt. 
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Education.—Primary education can be obtained in Levuka, and 
primary and secondary education in Suva in Government schools. !, 
Tuition fees are as follows :— 


Children a Children of 


Ratepayers. Non-Rate payers. 
Primary... a es Free ae £2 2 Oa year] 
Secondary ... aia oF £6 0 Oa year a £710 Oa year}- 


A charge of £50 a year is made for boarding in the hostels 
attached to the Suva grammar schools. 


For higher education and for health purposes many ;akapeads 
send their children to Australia or New Zealand. The average cost 
of education in these circumstances is about £150 a year. 


Medical fees.—The usual fee charged by a private medical prac- | 


titioner is 10s. 6d. a visit. The fees charged in Government 
hospitals are 6s. a day for the public wards, and 10s. 6d. a day for 
private wards. Operation fees in these hospitals range from £1 ls. 
to £10 10s. Medicines and medical appliances are expensive 


Sports and social clubs.—Entrance fees to social clubs range 
from £2 2s. to £10 10s., and yearly subscriptions from £2 2s. to 
£4 4s. The entrance fees for tennis, golf, and cricket clubs are 
from £1 1s. to £2 2s. and the yearly subscription fees £1 1s. to 
£4 4s. 


Holidays.—For health reasons it is advisable that Europeans 
should periodically visit countries which have a more temperate 
climate. The average return passage rates are as follows.— 


New Zealand ... oy £12 to £25. 
Australia ai sae £25 to £50. 
England es a £87 10s, to £159 10s. 


A special cabin-class return passage to England is quoted a! ‘ 


£119 16s. 


It is difficult to give an accurate indication of the actual cost of 
living of Fijian and Indian labourers, of whom only a small number 
are dependent on their wages. In very many cases these labourers 
live in their own houses and cultivate small plots of land which 
enable them to grow a portion of their food supplies. It is also the 
common practice for Indian labourers to grow and husk their own 
rice. In these ways they materially reduce their actual living costs. 
All Fijian labourers are landowners and are under no economic 
necessity to work for wages, as they can return and live on their 
own lands whenever they so desire. All Fijians and Indians 
receive free medical treatment at all Government hospitals. Agri- 
cultural and other labourers employed under contract of service are 
provided with food, lodging, and medical care. In general, the 
wages paid to Fijians and Indians, who live largely upon locally 
produced foodstuffs, are more than sufficient to meet their needs. 
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IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 
Historical. 


The history of native education is closely interwoven with that 
of the various Mission Societies represented in Fiji. The Methodist 
Mission arrived in 1835. The Roman Catholic Mission followed 
in 1844, the Anglican Mission in 1870 and the Seventh Day 
Adventist Mission in 1889. The early Missionaries reduced the 
language to writing, published a Fijian-English Dictionary and 
printed a translation of the New Testament. They established 
schools throughout the Colony and the high percentage of literacy 
is mainly due to their efforts. 


The Education Ordinance of 1916 established a Department of 
Education and a Board of Education. The latter was given power 
to register and classify schools and teachers and to regulate a system 
of grants-in-aid. 


In 1926, an Education Commission was appointed to inquire into 
the education system and advise as to the steps to be taken to 
effect an improvement in the methods of, and facilities provided 
for, the education of the various races in the Colony. Following 
the recommendations of this Commission, the Department of Educa- 
tion was strengthened by the appointment of a Director of Educa- 
tion, an Assistant Director, and two Inspectors of Schools. The 
Education Ordinance of 1916 was repealed and Ordinance No. 1 of 
1929 substituted. This Ordinance reconstituted the Board of Educa- 
tion and gave it greater control over the registration and classification 
of schools and teachers, the instruction to be given, the standards 
of attainment to be maintained, and the qualifications and number 
of teachers required for various grades of schools. 


Grants to registered schools are based mainly on the average 
attendances of children of school age (6-14) for the three months 
preceding 1st July in the previous year and partly on the grade of 
the teachers employed. Grants vary from £3 per head in a school 
with an average attendance of 20 pupils, to £1 18s. &d. in a school 
with an average attendance of 203. 


Teachers in Government Schools are appointed by the Governor 
and receive such salary as the Governor, with the advice of the 
Legislative Council, may determine. 


The Board has power to direct that a particular school shall be 
registered for the education of children of a particular race, and 
schools have accordingly been registered for Furopeans, Fijians. 
Tndians, Chinese and Melanesians, while a number of schools, 
usually in the towns, enrol children of all races. 
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European Education. 


There are 13 schools which enrol Europeans: three are Govern- 
ment schools, five are controlled by the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company, three by the Roman Catholic Mission and two by local 
committees. 

All of these are primary schools and four (two Government and 
two Roman Catholic) have secondary departments. The Govern- 
ment schools prepare pupils for the New Zealand Education Depurt- 
ment Examinations or the University Entrance Examination. The 
two Roman Catholic Mission schools prepare pupils for the Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations. Manual instruction for boys, and 
cooking for girls, are included in the curriculum. A commercial 
course is given in the two schools for girls—the Girls’ Grammar 
School and St.-Joseph’s Convent. 

European children in isolated parts of the Colony may be enrolled 
in the Government correspondence classes, which are organized 
to enable a pupil taking the course to pass into an appropriate 
class in the Grammar Schools. Fifty-seven pupils were enrolled 
during the year. The fees are £2 a year, books and stationery 
being also supplied at cost price. 

Under a Scheme of Co-operation between the Education Depart- 
ment of New Zealand and the Government of Fiji the three Govern- 
ment schools are staffed by New Zealand teachers, who serve as 
a rule from two to six years in Fiji. The teachers in the Colonial 
Sugar Refining Company schools are usually recruited in New 
Zealand. The syllabus of instruction in these schools is very 
similar to that prescribed in New Zealand. A number of children 
leave Fiji every year to attend schools, the greater number going 
to New Zealand, some to Australia, and a few to England. 

Half of the net cost of the three Government schools for 
Europeans is met from a special education rate levied in the towns 
of Suva and Levuka, in which the schools are situated. Children 
of the owners or occupiers of houses on which education rate is 
paid are exempt from tuition fees in the primary classes, and 
pay £6 a year in the secondary classes. Others pay £2 2s. 0d. in 
the primary and £7 10s. Od. a year in the secondary classes. All 
fees are reduced by one-third when two or more members of a 
family attend. 

The Government maintains two hostels in Suva, one for boys 
and the other for girls. The fee is £50 a year with liberal reduc- 
tions for two or more members of a family. Hostels are also main- 
tained by the Methodist Mission in Suva, and by the Roman 
Catholic Mission in Suva, Lautoka and Levuka. There were 
443 girls and 519 boys on the roll of the 13 schools. The gross 
cost to Government of all European schools was £9,798 10s. 11d. 

Some European children are also enrolled in schools for children 
of all races. The total number of European children in all schools 
is 1,370. 


ce cers ee et OE OAR 
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Fijian Education. 


There are 285 schools including seven Government schools for 
Fijians. Practically every Fijian child has access to a school of 
some kind although many of them are not very efficient. Grants- 
in-aid were paid to 118 primary schools, and the number will 
increase as more certificated teachers are trained. In these grant- 
aided schools Fijian is the medium of instruction in Classes 1 to 4. 
In addition to the usual school subjects English may be taught 
for a limited time per day. Of the seven Government schools, six, 
known as Provincial Schools, are residential. The syllabus is that 
of the assisted primary schools, except that more attention is paid 
to English, which becomes the medium of instruction in the higher 
classes. Each school maintains a farm, and at least nine hours 
a week are devoted to practical agriculture. 


The Fijians contribute £4,350 a year towards the maintenance 
of these schools. Each Province selects pupils in proportion to its 
annual contributions, and in many Provinces the competition is 
so keen that it has been possible to select the brighter pupils from 
the local schools. Pupils usually enrol at about the age of 12 and 


Temain at school to the end of the year in which they attain the 
age of 18. 


The Queen Victoria Memorial School for Fijians is maintained 
by the Government, a fee of £6 a year being charged. Six ex- 
hibitions, tenable for three years, are awarded annually on the 
results of a competitive examination. Other pupils are required 
‘o pass an entrance examination. The roll in 1935 was 87. The 
course is similar to that in Provincial Schools, but owing to the 
More rigorous selection of pupils, the standard is higher. Pupils 
of this school are prepared for admission to the Government service, 
the Teachers’ Training Schools and the Central Medical School. 


The total number of Fijians in all schools that forwarded returns 
Was 15,209 of whom 8,823 were boys and 6,386 girls. 


The gross cost to Government of Fijian education, excluding 
the Central Medical School, was £22,665 15s. 10d. 


Indian Education. 


Tn 1935, there were 74 schools for Indians including seven 

overnment schools. Of these 55 were assisted by grants-in-aid. 

‘ these schools Hindustani is the medium of instruction in 
Classes I to IV. In addition to the usual school subjects English 
8 taught. In many of the schools an attempt is made to teach 
a third language, usually Tamil. A number of the assisted schools 
ate controlled by local committees. Many find it difficult to secure 
© necessary funds to supplement the grant made by Government, 

ut generally conditions improve yearly. Indian boys may proceed 
the Secondary Department of the Natambua Indian School 
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where they may be prepared for the University Entrance Examina- 
tion. The standard of all schools is improving as more trained 
teachers become available. 


There were 5,501 Indian pupils, 4,180 boys and 1,371 girls, in 
all schools in 1935. The gross amount spent on Indian education 
was £11,745. 


Training of Teachers. 


There are four training institutions (one Government and three 
Mission) for male teachers. Both Indians and Fijians are en- 
rolled in two of these and in the others Fijians only. The course 
is for two years and students are selected by a competitive examina- 
tion. Government assistance was given towards the training of 
60 students. 


There are no special training schools for women. In 1935, 
special grants were paid to four girls’ schools (two Methodist 
Mission and two Roman Catholic Mission) to enable them to 
train women teachers, of whom there were 20. In addition to 
‘these a number of girls were employed as probationers in girls’ 
schools. 


There are five classes of teachers’ certificates. To be eligible - 


for a first class certificate a teacher must hold the Bachelor's 
degree of an approved university or its equivalent. For the lowest 
or fifth class the standard is approximately that of a normal 
English child of 14. 


Technical Schools. 


The Ndavuilevu Technical School, controlled by the Methodist 
Mission, gives technical training, mainly carpentry, to Fijian boys. 
A similar school is maintained by the Seventh Day Adventist 
Mission at Ovalau. 


Navuso Agricultural School. 


This school was established by the Methodist Mission in 1924 
on an estate of 830 acres and provides a course in farming and 
dairying for 87 young Fijian men. A Government grant of £400 
was paid in 1935. 


Other Schools. 


Separate departmental schools are controlled by the Medical, 
Agricultural and Police departments to train their native assistants. 


Finance. 


The gross amount expended from general revenue in 1935 on 
educational services was £46,500 8s. 7d. 
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X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Mail communication within the Colony is maintained by means 
of vessels subsidized by Government, by, motor road services, by 
mail carriers, and by itinerant vessels. 


The s.s. Malake runs between Suva, Levuka, Savu Savu, Ndeloi 
(Butha Bay), Rambi, and to the Taveuni coast twice monthly, 
and between Suva and Lautoka twice monthly. This vessel also 
calls once every two months at Malau, the port for Lambasa, 
uf so required. : 

The s.s. Andi Rewa runs between Suva, Levuka, Nambouwalu, 
Ndreketi and Lambasa twice monthly, calling at certain small 
places en route either on the inward or outward journey. 


A subsidized cutter conveys mails between Taveuni and Ndeloi 
(Butha Bay) once weekly. 


Mails are conveyed by motor vehicle from Suva to Nausori, 
Nanduruloulou, Korovou, Nanukuloa, Ellington, Raki Raki, 
Tavua, Mba and Lautoka and return daily except Sundays and 
from Lautoka to Nandi and Nandronga and return five times 
weekly. There is also a motor mail service three times weekly 
between Nausori, Korovou and Vunindawa. 


Carriers are chiefly used on Vanua Levu, Taveuni and Kandavu, 
between post offices on those islands. The services run once 
weekly. : 

External communication is provided by the British vessels 
Aorangi and Niagara of the Canadian-Australasian Line, to which 
Company a subsidy of £5,000 per annum is paid, and by the 
American vessels Mariposa and Monterey of the Matson Navigation 
Company. The former vessels call at Suva, once in every four 
weeks, on their voyages in each direction between Sydney, Auck- 
land, Honolulu and Vancouver, and the latter, once in every four 
weeks, on their voyages between Melbourne, Sydney, Auckland, 
Pango Pango, Honolulu, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


The Waipahi provides a four-weekly cargo and limited passenger 
service between Sydney, Lautoka, Suva and Auckland. 


Direct steamers from London to Suva, via Panama, arrive at 
intervals of approximately six weeks, and occasional calls are made 
by vessels from Australia and New Zealand travelling to ports in 
the United Kingdom, via Fanama. Calls are also made at fairly 


regular intervals by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company’s vessel 
Fiona. 


Telephone communication is available between Suva, Nausori, 
Nanduruloulou and Vunindawa; between Suva, Tailevu and 
Levuka on the island of Ovalau (communication between Tailevu 
and Ovalau being by submarine cable); between Suva and Navua; 
between Nanukuloa, Ellington, Raki Raki, Tavua, Mba and 
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Lautoka, and between Nandarivatu and Mba. Telephone exchange 
areas are Suva, Lautoka, Levuka, Nausori and Navua, and rural 
party lines are maintained on Taveuni (40 miles), and in the 
Savusavu district on the south-east coast of Vanua Levu. 


Wireless stations, operated by Amalgamated Wireless, Limited, 
are situated at Suva, Taveuni, Lambasa, and Savusavu. The 
Government operates a permanent station on the island of Rotuma, 
and also a temporary station at Lautoka. Wireless telephone com- 
munication exists between Levuka and the Central Leper Hospital 
at Makongai. 

Telegraphic communication beyond the Colony is provided by 
submarine cable operated by Cable and Wireless Limited, and 
by wireless from the Suva station with the principal Groups in 
the Western Pacific, and also with Honolulu and Sydney. 


Roads. 


The total length of the roads of the Colony is made up # 
follows :— 


Miles. 

Metalled ... we ae ee ae a 200 
Gravelled ... aes a oe fei wes 282 
Earth (Motorable in fine weather) sits Mee 102 
Earth (Not motorable) ... ie as te 52 
Bridle tracks et ae mn ae et 1,583 
Total A nes kee si aS 2,219 


In addition to the above the Suva Town Board controls 13 
miles of roads, of which 9} miles are tar and bitumen surfaced. 


Tramways. 


The only railways or tramways in existence in Fiji are of the 
two-foot gauge, laid down by the Colonial Sugar Refining Com- 
pany on the Rewa River, along the sea coast from Sigatoka (south- 
west Viti Levu) to Tavua (north of Viti Levu) in the neighbour- 
hood of Penang on the north-east corner of Viti Levu, and al 
Lambasa on the island of Vanua Levu. These railways are 
primarily for the transport of cane to the various sugar mills under 
the control of the Company, but the length from Singatoka to 
Tavua provides a free passenger service operating to a schedule 
approved by the Government. 


The total length of permanent line laid down by the Company 
is 880 miles. About 220 miles of this total consist of the main line 
from Singatoka to Tavua, with the necessary branch lines. 


Between 40 and 50 locomotives are used in connection with the 
transport work of the Company. 


4 
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XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


Two private banks are operating in the Colony—the Bank of 
New South Wales, with three establishments, and the Bank of 
New Zealand with one. The paid-up capital of the former was 
£8,780,000 at 3lst December while that of the latter was 
£6,328,125 at 31st March. The amount of deposits held by the 
Bank of New South Wales was £1,373,188 at 31st December, 
and by the Bank of New Zealand £360,720 at 31st March. 

In addition there is a Government Savings Bank, in which the 
number of accounts, at the end of the year, was 8,517 and the total 
amount on deposit was £269,985, an increase of £32,304 over the 
previous year’s figure. 

The assets, exclusive of the Depreciation Fund, were as follows :— 


Investments (market price on 31st December, 


1935)... i aie ae ee 821,149 
Cash at Bank and with Treasury ..- fe 13,052 
Total... we is .. £834,201 


The transactions of the Savings Bank for the year 1935 were as 
follows :— 





- £ 
Income from investments abe 11,562 
Interest credited to Depositors ... 6,836 
Salaries... a5 oo oe 1,008 
Expenses ... Re Es is 2,540 
10,384 
Surplus ve suk a .. £1,178 


The rate of interest paid to depositors was 3 per cent. up to £500, 
ne 9h per cent. on deposits exceeding £500 up to a maximum of 

000. 

The position of the Note Security Fund at 31st December, 1935, 
was as follows :— 








Sterling. Fiji. 
£ 
Liabilities ... Notes in Circulation ... ass 506,866 0 0 
Assets .. Note Security Fund invested 516,819 6 6 573,669 9 1 
portion 
Cash with Crown Agents ate 25,000 0 0 27,750 0 0 
Cash with Colonial Treasurer ... 6,553 13 0 





£541,819 6 6 £607,973 2 1 
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XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The expenditure from public funds on the various works carried | 
out by the Public Works Department amounted in all to: 
£247,369 3s. 6d. This expenditure was incurred under the follow- ¢ 


ing headings :— 

£ s. d. 

Personal Emoluments _.... oe Pits 12,508 5 3 
Public Works Recurrent ... ae a5 78,9382 6 7 
Public Works Extraordinary... ts 42,605 711 
Loan Funds ae Be hes 106,671 8 6 
Miscellaneous aie aoe woe ate 6,651 15 3 
Total ... ... £247,369 3 6 


The corresponding figures for the previous five years are 35 
follows :— 


£ 
1930 eh as tet ea tus ae 212,792 
1931 Sy ene ae #3 ee ead 166,690 
1932 Ho ne sas nee Se ie 160,747 
1933 son < on ae ie ee 148,155 
1934 190,718 


The administration of the Department is under the control of 
the Director of Public Works, with headquarters in Suva, the execu- 
tion of the works being divided into three branches under the 
Assistant Engineers, Suva and Levuka, and the Mechanical 
Engineer, Suva. 

The Suva District comprises about one-third of Viti Levu and the 
majority of the other islands, including Rotuma. The Headquarters 
are at Walu Bay, Suva, where the main stores and workshops are 
situated. 

The Lautoka District comprises the Northern and Western 
portions of the Island of Viti Levu, and the Yasawa Group. The 
Headquarters are at Lautoka, where there is a smaller depot, coD- 
sisting of stores and workshops. 

Each of the Executive Officers in charge of these branches 18 
responsible for the construction and maintenance of all civil engineer- 
ing works within his district. 

The Mechanical Engineer's branch is responsible for the running 
of the principal quarry and stone crushing plant, for a fleet of nine 
launches and tugs, two slipways, and of extensive workshops for 
boat building and all kinds of mechanical engineering workshop 
repairs, ‘ 

A start was made on the construction of the Rewa River Bridge !9 
August, 1934. This bridge was designed by Messrs. Rendall, 
Palmer and Tritton from information supplied by the Director of 
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Public Works. When completed it will consist of three 60 feet 
girder spans and nine 120 feet steel truss spans. The concrete deck 
which is 30 feet above ordinary high water level is 28 feet wide, to 
provide an 18 foot roadway and two 5 foot footways. By the end of 
ihe year more than half of the work had been completed and it is 


expected that the bridge will be open to traffic towards the end 
of 1936. 


The surveys for the construction of the Suva-Singatoka Road have 
been completed. The road is 65 miles in length and 64 bridges 
will be required. Construction work was started from both ends 
and, by the end of the year, 10 miles of formation and 15 bridges 
had been completed. 


Considerable improvement has been made to the roads in the 
Lautoka district. Five stone crushing plants have been established 
in convenient situations and the whole road from Suva to Lautoka 
is now suitable for traffic under any weather conditions. 


A site for the proposed new Government Offices has been acquired, 
the houses on it have been removed and about 8,000 cubic yards of 
the 32,000 cubic yards of filling required to raise the level have been 
placed. Sketch plans for the buildings were completed in Decem- 
ber. A bold modern style with clear straight lines has been adopted. 
The building, which is two stories high with a central clock tower, 
has a total floor area of 51,294 sq. feet. The preliminary estimate 
of the cost is £162,350, apart from the cost of acquisition and pre- 
paration of the site. 


Other works undertaken during the year include: Suva Water 
Supply extension of 3 in. main to Suva Point; new concrete 
Pathological Laboratory at Colonial War Memorial Hospital, Suva ; 
new wards at Makongai Central Leper Hospital; Lautoka Water 
Supply new 6 in. main; new Customs Warehouse, Lautoka; 
Tavua Bridge, five spans of 45 ft. each; and a Diesel-engined 
vessel, estimated to cost £3,000, for use in the Lau Group. 


The beaconing of the various waterways and marine dangers 
was continued during the year. 


Increased funds for recurrent works were available this year and 
the general condition of the roads, buildings, floating stock, water 
supplies, etc., shows considerable improvement. 


XIII._JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 


The administration of justice throughout the Colony is provided 
for by the constitution of the Supreme Court and various District 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. The Supreme Court Ordinance, 
1875, declares the Supreme Court to be a Court of Record and 
Supreme Court of Judicature in the Colony. 
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The Supreme Court consists of a Judge, called the Chief Justice, 
appointed from time to time by Letters Patent. There is a Registrar 
and a staff of assistants. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is defined by sections 2, 
29 and 30 of the Ordinance. By these sections it is enacted that 
the Supreme Court shall, within the Colony, have the same juris 
diction as that which His Majesty’s High Court of Justice has in 
England, and it is thereunder constituted a Court of Oyer and 
Terminer and Gaol Delivery Assize and nisi prius, with like powers 
and jurisdiction as such Court has in England. 

It is a Court of Equity, and has, wthin the Colony, the same 
jurisdiction as the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice, 
and all the powers and authorities of the Lord High Chancellor 
of England. It is further a Court of Probate and a Court of Divorce 
and Matrimonial Causes, and, under an Order in Council dated 
the 10th of March, 1894, an Admiralty jurisdiction of the Court 
was also established. 

Under Ordinance No. 4 of 1875, provision is also made for the 
appointment of a Sheriff whose duty it is to execute all process 
of the Supreme Court and to act as Marshal of the Supreme Court 
in its Admiralty jurisdiction. The Sheriff is assisted in his work 
by Deputy Sheriffs in the country districts, the duty being per- 
formed by the various District Commissioners. 

In addition to the local Ordinances, the Common Law, the Rules 
of Equity, and the Statutes of general application which were in 
force in England on the 2nd January, 1875, are in force in the 
Colony, but only so far as the circumstances of the Colony and 
its inhabitants permit. 

During the year there are four Criminal Sessions of the Court 
sitting at the Central Criminal Court. These sessions are held 
at Suva every third month. The Court also goes on Circuit at 
regular intervals each year to obviate the expense and inconveni- 
ence of bringing into Suva cases from some of the outlying districts. 

The Criminal Procedure of the Supreme Court is laid down by 
Ordinance No. 6 of 1875,* by which it is directed that trials shall 
be either by a jury of seven or by the Chief Justice sitting with 
assessors. When the accused, or one of them, or the person 
against whom the crime or offence has been committed, or one 
of them, is a native or a person of Asiatic origin or descent, the 
trial takes place before the Chief Justice with the aid of assessors 
in lieu of a jury, unless the Chief Justice shall for special reasons 
think fit to order a jury. It is provided that the opinion of each 
assessor shall be given orally and recorded in writing, but the de- 
cision shall be vested exclusively in the Judge. In jury cases, 
the members of the jury are required in the first instance to give a 
unanimous verdict, but if after a deliberation of at least four hours 
they are unable to agree, the Court can accept a majority verdict 





* Cf. Ordinance No. 16 of 1932. 
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of not less than five to two. Special provision is made, however, 
in an Order in Council dated 15th September, 1911, for the trial 
of accused persons at Lautoka, wherein it is provided, inter alia, 
that any cause triable at the Central Criminal Court by a jury 
shall be triable in the Circuit Court by the Chief Justice with 
four assessors. 

In ordinary cases two assessors sit with the Chief Justice; in 
capital cases there must not be less than four assessors. Male 
residents, of an age between 21 and 60, with a competent knowledge 
of English, are liable to be called as jurymen and assessors, with 
the exception of members of the Executive and Legislative Councils, 
Government officers, salaried functionaries of any foreign Govern- 
ment not carrying on business, persons employed by the Cable and 
Wireless Limited, or by the Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia) 
Limited, practising physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, bar- 
risters and solicitors in actual practice and their clerks, clergymen 
and ministers, officers and others on full pay in His Majesty’s 
Naval, Military, or Air Forces, masters of vessels and licensed 
pilots, salaried officials of the Municipal Council, persons disabled 
by mental and bodily infirmity or earning an income of less than 
£150 a year, and persons convicted of any treason, felony, or 
infamous crime who have not received a full pardon, are disqualified 
from serving. Persons are called to serve as assessors from lists 
compiled by the Sheriff, consisting of such male persons as are 
considered qualified from their education and character to serve 
in such a capacity. Exemptions from serving as assessors are 
similar to those in the case of jurymen. 

In capital cases, sentence of death is pronounced by the Chief 
Justice. It is laid down in section 36 of Ordinance 6 of 1875 
that the Chief Justice shall forward to the Governor a copy of his 
notes of evidence taken at the trial with a report containing any 
Tecommendations or observations he may think fit to make. The 
Governor, after considering the report in Executive Council, com- 
municates the terms of his decision to the Chief Justice, who causes 
the tenor and substance to be entered in the Court records. The 
Governor in these cases issues either a death warrant, an order 
for sentence of death to be commuted, or a pardon. 

On the Civil side, the Supreme Court has unlimited jurisdiction 
Within the Colony, and is governed in its practice by the Rules 
of the Supreme Court, 1933, which adopt, with certain modifica- 
tions, the Rules of the Supreme Court of England. 

The Civil Procedure Rules have been supplemented in special 
matters by other Rules, the chief of which are: The Bankruptcy 
Rules, 1890, Admission of Barristers and Solicitors Rules, 1883, 
and Divorce Rules, 1933. 

Provision is made for obtaining evidence for foreign Courts 
and Tribunals under Rules made in 1908, and service out of the 
lunisdiction and of foreign process within the jurisdiction are 
covered by Rules made in 1912. 
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The ordinary sittings of the Supreme Court are held in Suva 
and are three in number, Michaelmas Term beginning on Ist 
October, Easter Term on the 1st March, and Trinity Term com- 
mencing on the Monday following Whitsun week. 

The only appeal from the Supreme Court is to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 

The Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, both Criminal and Civil, 
are, in the country districts, presided over by the District Com- 
missioners to whom the various districts are assigned, and in Suva 
by the Chief Police Magistrate. Broadly speaking, the powers of 
these officers are confined to dealing with minor offences on the 
Criminal side with power to inflict a maximum penalty of six 
months’ imprisonment, while on the Civil side the Summary 
Procedure Rules of 1916 limit their jurisdiction as Commissioners 
of the Supreme Court to claims of value less than £50. 

District Commissioners exercise Criminal jurisdiction and also 
Civil jurisdiction, as Commissioners, within the limits of the magis- 
terial districts to which they are appointed or in which they are 
acting. District Commissioners also conduct the preliminary in- 
vestigations in all indictable cases, the procedure being laid down 
in Ordinance No. 3 of 1876. Appeal from decisions of those in- 
ferior Courts to the Supreme Court is governed by Ordinance No, 22 
of 1934, which provides that an appeal shall lie to the Court 
from the decision— 

(1) of any Provincial Court established under the provisions 
of the Native Affairs Ordinance, 1876, upon the terms and 
in the manner which may be from time to time prescribed 
by regulations made under the said Ordinance ; or 

(2) of any District Commissioner where— 

(a) the amount adjudged to be paid exceeds the sum of 
three pounds exclusive of any costs ordered to be paid: 
or 

(b) a person has been adjudged by a conviction or order 
made on information or complaint either as punishment 
for an offence or for failing to do or abstain from doing 
any act or thing required to be done or left undone to 
be imprisoned without the option of a fine; or 

(c) a charge has been dismissed ; or 

(d) in any case with leave of the Court where the 
question involved is one which in the opinion of the Court 
is of sufficient importance to justify an appeal; or 

(e) a sentence of corporal punishment has been ordered. 

Provided that no appeal shall lie in the case of any accused person 
who has pleaded guilty and has been convicted on such plea except 
as to the extent and legality of the sentence. Appeals to the 
Supreme Court from decisions of Commissioners in Civil matters 
are provided for under the Summary Procedure Rules, 1916, in all 
cases in which any judgment or order is pronounced for or in 
respect of any sum or matter at issue above the amount or value 
of £10. - 
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Administration in the districts is supplemented by the Native 
Regulations which provide for the establishment of Courts having 
jurisdiction over natives of the Colony only. The most recent 
edition of these Regulations was brought into force by Proclama- 
tion in September, 1928. The Courts constituted under the Native 
Affairs Ordinance, 1876, and these Regulations, are of two kinds. 
First, there are the Provincial Courts, composed of the European 
Magistrate (District Commissioner) sitting with the Native 
Stipendiary Magistrate, and dealing with matters under the Native 
Courts Code, 1927, and the other Regulations passed by the Native 
Regulation Board to govern the life of the natives in accordance 
with their customs and their communal social system and their 
system of land-tenure. These Courts are given minor criminal 
and civil powers over natives, and can hear petitions for divorce 
from natives but cannot pronounce decrees, the documents in each 
case being forwarded to the Chief Justice for actual decision. 
Secondly, there is the District Court, presided over by 
the Native Stipendiary Magistrate sitting alone, whose juris- 
diction is limited to petty offences amongst natives involving 
a maximum penalty of 40s. or imprisonment for two months, and 
in Civil matters having jurisdiction where the sum of money or 
the value of the property claimed does not exceed 80s. 

There is one Judge in the Colony (the Chief Justice), 17 Magis- 
trates (District Commissioners), 1 District Magistrate who 
performs the duties of itinerating Magistrate, 67 Justices of the 
Peace, and 29 Native Stipendiary Magistrates. 

Provision is made for appeals from the District Court to the 
Provincial Court and from the Provincial Court to the Supreme 
Court. 

There were 44 criminal cases heard at the sessions during 1935; 
of these, five were murder charges. The indictments comprised the 
following charges :— 

Murder wr 
Breaking and entering use 
Carnal knowledge 

Arson : 

Horse and cattle ‘stealing 
Attempted suicide 
Manslaughter 

Wounding with intent . 
Larceny ze 
Bigamy 

Embezzlement 

Forgery 

Miscellaneous 
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One hundred and one civil matters were instituted in the Civil 
Division at the Central Registry, composed as follows :— 


8 


Actions for recovery of debt ... 
Goods sold and delivered 
Actions for damages 
Originating summonses me 
Moneys due under mortgage ... 
Actions for recovery of rent ... 
Actions for recovery of land ... 
Specific performance 
Injunctions 

Moneys due on accounts 
Habeas Corpus ... 

Summonses to extend ‘caveats | 
Petitions and motions ... 
Admissions of Barristers 
Miscellaneous 
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Twenty-four petitions were filed in the Divorce Court in which 
one European, one half-caste, and 22 Indians were concerned. 
There were 85 petitions for divorce by native Fijians. 


Forty-three grants of probate, 22 Letters of Administration and 
22 orders to reseal Colonial and other grants were made in the 
Probate jurisdiction. The gross value of the estates concerned in 
these grants was £43,600 13s. 1d. Five bankruptcy petitions and five 
bankruptcy notices came before the Bankruptcy Court. There were 
three applications for admission as barristers and solicitors during 
the year. There are now 18 European and four Indian practitioners 
in the Colony. 


No civil appeals were filed, but eight criminal appeals were 
entered for hearing. One action was commenced in the Admiralty 
Division during the latter part of the year. 


A comparative table of cases heard in the various divisions of the 
Supreme Court from 1931 to 1935 is given below :— 
Grants 
Native .Crim- Bank- Civil Criminal of Pro- 
Year. Civil. Divorce. Divorce. inal. ruptcy. Appeal. Appeal. bate, ete. 
5 66 


1931 84 12 89 35 2 - 

1932 106 16 79 52 4 2 4 82 
1933 103 15 67 35 - 2 12 89 
1934 97 22 73 45 2 - 9 101 
1935 119 26 85 44 10 - 8 87 


A District Registry was opened at Lautoka in 1932, and process 
(with the exception of Probate applications and proceedings in 
Divorce and Bankruptcy) from the districts of Nandroga, Nandi, 
Lautoka, Mba, Tholo North and Ra were dealt with at that Registry 
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. under the Supreme Court Rules, 1931. The Registry was closed, 
however, as from 25th April, 1935, and it is not proposed to reopen 
it at present. 


Police. 


CoMPosITION. 

The Fiji Constabulary consists of a mixed force of Fijians and 
Indians, officered by Europeans. The Headquarters of the Force 
are at Suva, where there is a Central Station at Totongo and a 
Depot at Nasova. 

STRENGTH. 
On the 31st December, 1935, the authorized strength of the 
Constabulary was :— 
Europeans : 
Inspector-General x 1 
Deputy Inspector-General -... Se is 1 
District Inspectors ... oie Bea ie pas 5 
Sub-Inspectors, 1st grade ... 4 
Sub-Inspectors, 2nd grade ... 7 


Fijians : 
Non-Commissioned Officers ie tee ay 22 
Constables... 2% an ae 2 ae 89 
Indians : 
Non-Commissioned Officers ia me sgh 13 
Constables... 5 Sct se ot ae 75 


ARMAMENT AND TRAINING. 


The Force is armed with $.M.L.E. Mk. III rifle. Regular 
parades are held throughout the year at Headquarters and an annual 
course of musketry is fired. Being quasi-military in organization 
the Constabulary is required to repress internal disturbances and 
defend the Colony against external aggression. With the establish- 
ment of a Training School at the Folice Depot, Nasova, all recruits 
undergo a course of training in police duties before being posted as 
constables. 

Special Constables under the command of the Inspector-General 
may be called upon when necessary in cases of tumult or riot. 
here are 26 detachments distributed throughout the Colony. 
those districts where there are no European officers the 

etachments come under the supervision of the District Commis- 


Slonerg, 
EXPENDITURE. 


h oe total cost of the Force was £24,857. 6s. 4d., being a rate per 
*ad of population of 2s. 54d. 
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CRIME. 


The number of persons prosecuted for offences of all kinds was 
2,147, classified as follows :— 


Offences against the person ee ois ae 144 
Offences against property . eae 294 
Other offences, mainly against revenue laws... 1,709 
Committed for Trial by Supreme Court : 
Offences against the Person an tad ies iu 
Offences against Property .. Me vey ae 18 
Other offences e er 7 
Other offences dealt with by District Commissioners : — 
Convicted... oe ie if ar .. —-1,886 
Discharged ... une Bn we a le 222 
TRAFFIC. 


The Constabulary control traffic in the Colony and carry out the 
registration and licensing of motor vehicles and drivers. The total 
number of motor vehicles registered for 1935 was 1,505, made up 
as follows: 


Motor-cars for private use ... fe a ... 620 
Public motor cars... day on ica we Q4l 
Lorries for private use ‘ ae ah 
Lorries for carriage of goods and materials des 63 
Private chars-a- banes ee tes oe a - 
Public chars-i-bancs ae re ak a 240 
Motor-cycles_ ... oe * 120 


Four hundred and thirty-six persons were avictel of offences 
against the Traffic Ordinance and Regulations. 

Heavy motor vehicles exceeding 2} tons gross weight unladen 
and the use of motor vehicles having a loaded weight of more 
than six tons are prohibited, as the existing roads, many of which 
have no proper stone foundations, are lightly constructed; and 
road bridges are mostly designed for a rolling load of 10 tons. 


HEALTH. 


The health of the Force was good throughout the Colony. The 
Headquarters’ strength is subjected to daily medical inspection 
by either a Fijian or Indian Medical Practitioner. 


Prisons. 


The control of prisons is vested in the Superintendent of Prisons. 

The central gaol is situated at Suva, in the direct charge of the 
Superintendent of Prisons. 

There are in addition 17 provincial gaols where short-term! 
prisoners are confined. Constabulary officers and in some instances 
District Commissioners are superintendents of these gaols. 
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In provincial gaols the prisoners are principally employed in the 
maintenance of Government stations, in cutting firewood, or in 
manning the Government boats. They are also employed in the 
prison food plantations, where native foodstuffs are grown with a 
view to reducing the cost of rations. Only a limited number of 
prisoners are confined in provincial gaols, any surplus being trans- 
\erred to the central gaol in Suva. 

All gaols are visited weekly by the District Commissioner as 
Visiting Justice who hears complaints and sees that the Prison 
Regulations are complied with. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 


At the central gaol, bread-baking, tailoring, tin-smithing, mat- 
making, carpentry, gardening, the making of awnings and tar- 
paulins, and sawmilling are taught. 

Bread is supplied from the gaol to all Government institutions 
in and around Suva. The output for the year was 276,430 lb. of 
bread. ‘ 

Firewood cut from the local forests by prisoners and sawn at 
the central gaol saw-mill, is also supplied to all Government institu- 
tions in and around Suva. 


HEALTH OF PRISONERS. 


A fully-equipped infirmary is attached to the central gaol at 
Suva, in the care of a resident Indian medical practitioner, under 
the supervision of a European medical officer who visits the in- 
firmary three times a week. The health of prisoners during the year 
was good. 

ReELicious INsTRUCTION. 


Ministers and priests of the following denominations are 
authorized to hold weekly services: Anglican, Roman Catholic, 
Wesleyan, Hindu, Sikh and Moslem. The services are well 
patronized and the work of these religious institutions is greatly 
appreciated by the administration. Religious books are available 
for prisoners at all times. 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 


Juvenile offenders are detained on the island of Makaluva under 
4 European officer who gives them educational instruction and 
‘nanual training. They are visited regularly by the Superintendent 
of Prisons as Superintendent of Places of Detention for Juveniles, 
and quarterly by a Board of Visitors consisting of the Chief Medical 
Officer, the Director of Public Works, and the Director of Education. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PRISONERS. 


_First Class.—Debtors, persons confined for contempt, persons 
mmitted under civil process, or failure to find sureties to keep 
the peace. 
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Second Class.—Prisoners waiting trial or under remand. 

Third Class.—Prisoners under sentence of imprisonment only. 

Fourth Class.—Prisoners sentenced to penal servitude or im- 
prisoned with hard labour. 


STaFF. 


The Gaoler and Overseers at the central gaol are Europeans as 
also are the Superintendents in charge of Provincial gaols. The 
subordinate staff consists of Fijians and Indians. 


CoRPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


There was only one case of corporal punishment inflicted during 
the year. 


XIV.—NATIVE AFFAIRS. 


No change has been made during the year in the system of native 
administration, which is mainly conducted under the Native Regu- 
lation of 1927 as amended by Native Regulations of 1929, 1932 and 
1935. These Regulations provide for the carrying out of all com- 
munal duties such as housebuilding, village sanitation, cultivation 
of food crops and maintenance of communal property, care of the 
sick and control of infectious diseases. They also provide for the 
levying of rates to defray the expenses of provincial administration, 
the establishment of native courts for dealing with infringements 
of the Regulations and offences against the native penal code, and 
for the constitution of Native District and Provincial Councils and 
the Great Council of Chiefs.- The District Councils are composed of 
tribal chiefs and village headmen, and are presided over by the Buli 
of the District. These Councils have power to make regulations. 
subject to the approval of the Governor, concerning the good Govern- 
ment and welfare of their respective districts and to elect represents- 
tives to the Provincial Councils. The Provincial Councils are com- 
posed of native officials and representatives elected by the District 
Councils and are presided over by the Secretary for Native Affairs 
or such officer as may be appointed by the Governor. These 
Councils have power with regard to their respective provinces 
similar to those enjoyed by District Councils, and also elect repre- 
sentatives to the Great Council of Chiefs. This Council is com- 
posed of native officials, Chiefs nominated by the Governor or the 
Secretary for Native Affairs, and reprsentatives elected by the 
Provincial Councils. The Council meets every two years and 
advises the Governor on all matters pertaining to the welfare and 
progress of the Fijian race and nominates Chiefs from whom the 
Governor selects the Fijian representatives in the Legislative 
Council. This system of Native Councils and Native Courts pro- 
vides the Fijians with a very fair measure of self-government and 
ensures an adequate representation of the wishes and aspirations of 
the natives. 
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Owing to a well-organized medical service, the general health of 
the native population during the year was very satisfactory, no 
epidemics of a serious nature having occurred in any of the provinces. 
The medical staff is comprised of European Medical officers and 
nurses, Native and Indian Medical Practitioners and Native 
Obstetric Nurses. All Fijians are given free medical and surgical 
treatment at the General and Provincial Hospitals and at the hands 
of the European and Native medical officers throughout the Colony. 


The Vital Statistics for 1935 reveal an increase in the native 
population of 1,474, the total population at the end of 1935 being 
estimated at 99,953 as against 98,479 in 1934. Since the last Census 
in 1921 there has been an increase of 14,104. A Census is to be 
taken during April, 1936. 


Child Welfare Work has been successfully continued throughout 
the year and the success attending the efforts of the nurses and their 
staff is very gratifying. There are five European Infant Welfare 
Nurses stationed in the provinces of Tailevu, Nandronga, Mathuata, 
Mba, and Rotuma respectively. In addition, there are fourteen 
trained Native Child Welfare Nurses stationed in various parts of 
the Group. Native Women’s Committees and other voluntary 
workers also render valuable assistance in this important branch of 
the work. The control of this work is in the hands of a Central 
Executive Committee consisting of the Secretary for Native Affairs, 
Director of Medical Services, and the District Commissioner, Rewa. 
District Committees under the chairmanship of the District Commis- 
sioner have been formed in each district. There are also Native 
Women’s Committees in most of the Fijian villages. These Com- 
mittees do very good work and are generally thoroughly interested 
in the enterprise. 


A change has recently been made in the method of education of 
Fijian children. The work previously done by Missions is now 
largely taken over by the Provincial Administration. This has had 
the effect of creating a greater interest by the native chiefs in the 
organization necessary to produce useful schools. Government 
assists by grants-in-aid where a school employs registered teachers. 
The natives do the rest of the financing themselves, in some cases 
from the Provincial Funds, and in others by local levies. There 
are many schools throughout the Colony which receive no Govern- 
ment assistance at all. A few boys are sent away to New Zealand 
or Australia by their parents, some with Government assistance and 
some without. There is a very real and strong feeling throughout 
the Colony that the growing generation must be educated to an 
extent necessary to cope with modern conditions, and to be fitted to 
compete with other races in the battle for existence. 


The Colony was again fortunate in escaping hurricanes and floods 
during 1935. There was no lack of foodstuffs available for the 
native population, who for the most part remain dependent on the 
produce of their land. The market price of copra at the close of 
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the year 1935 was £11 6s. Od. per ton. The amount of copra ex- 
ported in 1935 was 26,081 tons (value £220,478) as against 23,520 
tons in 1934 (value £127,941). 


A total of 142,645 cases and 16,918 bunches of bananas were 
exported to New Zealand, Australia and Canada during the year. 
This represents a decrease, owing to the reduction in quota, of 
10,116 cases over 1934. The average price paid to Fijian growers 
per case in 1935 for bananas shipped to New Zealand, Australia 
and Canada has increased to 3s. 5d. a case for 1935 as against 3s. 
in 1934 and 2s. 8d. in 1933. 


There were 2,997 cases of oranges shipped to New Zealand and 
5,793 cases of mandarines. This promises to be a very profitable 
venture. 

The Fijians are gradually taking very kindly to European 
methods of agriculture and in some provinces loans have been 
made from Provincial Funds in order to supply the natives with 
agricultural implements. A large number have also taken up land 
for the cultivation of sugar-cane as @ result of the Colonial Sugar 
Refining Company’s successful scheme of settling them on cane 
lands as tenant farmers. The two Agricultural Training Centres 
at Navuso (Methodist Mission) and Nanduruloulou (Government) 
are doing excellent work and are fully justifying the establishment 
of such institutions. ; 

As the Native population is largely self-governed through the 
Chiefs with a Provincial Commissioner as the Head of each 
province, funds are required to meet the cost of this mode of 
Government. For this purpose a Provincial Rate is levied. Pro- 
vincial Commissioners are responsible to the Secretary for Native 
Affairs for the Provincial Funds into which the Provincial Rate 
is paid, and the amount of Provincial Revenue involved exceeds 
£19,000 per annum. 

The Secretary for Native Affairs has under his charge a Native 
Deposit Account into which is taken on trust money collected by 
natives for the purpose of building churches, water supplies, boats, 
etc. £21,058 is on deposit in this account. 


XV.—INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Vital Statistics and Allied Questions. 


No census has been taken since the year 1921, but it is estimated 
that the Indian population on the 31st December, 1935, was 85,892. 
being 60,011 males and 35,281 females. The disproportion i0 
numbers of the sexes is slowly being adjusted by natural causes, 
assisted by the strict control that is now exercised over immigta- 
tion. During the year there were 3,210 births, representing 5 
birth-rate of 87-7 per 1,000, and 716 deaths, representing a death- 
rate of 8-10 per 1,000, and the infant mortality rate under five 
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years was 8.30 per centum of live births. The number of births 
exceeded the number of deaths by 2,494, and immigration exceeded 
emigration by 109 so that the net increase of population for the 
year was 2,603. The natural increase in population of 2,494 com- 
pares favourably with the increase over the same period of 1,748 
in the larger native Fijian population, and may be accepted as 
an indication of the healthy, virile state of the Indian people of 
Fiji. 

In the absence of a recent census it is impossible to arrive at 
a close estimate of the situation regarding the Provinces of origin 
in India of Indians in Fiji. The position was surveyed in the 
Annual Report for 1931, and it may be restated as follows: The 
great majority of the Indians of Fiji, being either persons who 
came to the Colony under indenture or their descendants, can 
trace their origin to the United Central Provinces or to Southern 
India, a rough estimate of the population derived from each of 
these sources being 54,384 and 25,208 respectively. During the 
vears which followed the cessation of immigration under indenture 
a new class of immigrant, consisting almost entirely of males de- 
rived from the eastern districts of the Punjab and from the Bombay 
Fresidency, was attracted to the Colony by rumours of high wages 
and favourable economic conditions generally. Owing to measures 
adopted to control immigration it is estimated that the numbers 
of these recent immigrants do not exceed in the case of Punjabis 
3,000 and in the case of Gujeratis 2,500. These figures may be 
taken as a rough estimate of the proportions of the population 
that have been drawn from the four Provinces in India from which 
the great bulk of the Fiji Indians have originated. They account 
in round figures for 85,092 out of a total estimated population of 
85,892, and leave a balance of 800 of which the origin is in doubt. 


Emigration and Immigration. 


Emigration.—Some four years’ practical experience of Ordinance 
No. 24 of 1930 has shown that it has removed most of the difficul- 
ties and misunderstandings that formerly existed with regard to re- 
patriation. | Very little desire is being evinced by Indians to 
exercise their repatriation rights, and the number of passengers 
returned to India by the s.s. Elephanta on the 14th November, 
1935, at Government expense totalled 163, composed of 101 males 
and 25 females, and children 37. There also left the Colony by 
the 8.8. Elephanta some 152 males, 12 females and 16 children 
who paid their own passages to India, while those Indians who 
left the Colony during the year by all other routes numbered 78 
tales. This brought the total number of Indians who left the 
Colony during the year up to 421. 


Immigration.—A total of 551 Indians entered the Colony by 
all routes during the year, the number being made up of 408 males 
and 143 females. 
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The policy of restricting immigration is carried out with the 
help of the Government of India under a system of issuing permits to 
successful applicants and an assurance is obtained that employment 
awaits all new immigrants. This policy is fully justified by con- 
ditions now existing in the Colony. 


Economic. 


Indians participate in practically every sphere of the economic 
life of the Colony. In trading occupations they play a more im- 
portant part as individual traders than as proprietors of large 
business concerns, but in the matter of road transportation they 
are by far the largest proprietors and they provide the greatest 
number of drivers of all classes of vehicles plying for hire. As 
labourers they are entering the skilled trades in increasing numbers. 


Although there is a steady increase in the number of Indian 
large-scale land owners, the great bulk of the proprietary agricul- 
tural population consists of peasant farmers whose holdings are 
either in the form of direct leases from the native owners, or of 
sub-tenancies. 


By far the greatest number of sub-leases in the sugar areas 
are let by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company to their sugar- 
cane farmers, but in their case the conditions of the sub-lease 
provide ample security of tenure for the industrious tenant who 
is willing, in his own interests, to agree to certain restrictions 
imposed by the Company with the object of securing profitable crops 
and of conserving the fertility of the soil. In addition to the 
opening which it provides for the Indian agriculturists, an immense 
educational value attaches to the tenant farmer system which has 
contributed more than any other enterprise towards the general 
prosperity and advancement of the Indian community. It is 
estimated that the number of Indians who are dependent both 
directly and indirectly on the sugar industry is now hardly less 
than 45,000, approximately 55 per centum of the Indian population 
of the Colony. 

During the 1935 season the Colonial Sugar Refining Company 
purchased 922,751 tons of sugar-cane from Indian farmers which 
was cropped off 21,818 acres and yielded to the growers the total 
sum of £656,104, representing an average price of 148. 3d. per ton. 
Of the total area under crop, 21,818 acres which were cultivated 
by tenant farmers of the Company yielded 505,542 tons, equivalent 
to 23-2 tons to the acre; 20,455 acres cultivated by independent 
farmers yielded 412,209 tons, equivalent to 20-4 tons per acre. 
The difference of 2-8 tons between the yield per acre of the Com- 
pany’s tenants and that of the independent farmers, even when 
account is taken of the better average quality of land owned by the 
Company, provides an instructive lesson in the value of acientific 
cultivation. 
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Most of the crops other than sugar produced by Indians are 
disposed of in the local markets. - 


There has been no change in the general level of wages, nor 
in the conditions of work, and there is little unemployment in the 
Colony. The opportunities afforded to labourers by the sugar in- 
dustry are largely seasonal, the greatest number of labourers being 
employed in the mills and in the field during the cane crushing 
season. This arrangement is well suited to the needs of the 
labourers, the great majority of whom are peasant-holders, as it 
enables them to cultivate their holdings during the parts of the 
year when the mills are not operating. Field labourers in the 
sugar areas earn up to 20s. per week, and mill labourers earn from 
10s. to 21s. a week. The standard wage in Suva continues to be 
2s. 6d. per day, and the wages in the country districts vary between 
2s. and 2s. 6d. A small minority only of the population is entirely 
dependent for its livelihood on cash wages. 


Religious and Social. 


It is estimated that there are in the Colony 75,700 Hindus 
(including approximately 5,100 Arya Samajists and 2,100 Sikhs), 
8,839 Muslims, 900 Christians,and 450 whose religions have not been 
determined. Some modification in religious forms has taken place 
as a result of the new environment of Fiji, and much of the caste 
system has been discarded. The Colony is not free from sectional 
strife either between rival Asiatic religions or within the ranks 
of individual religions. The disunity produced by religious rivalries 
is perhaps the most serious obstacle in the path of Indian education 
and advancement. 


There is an increasing tendency to resort to legal marriages 
in preference to those casual unions which have caused so much 
difficulty and suffering in the past. There were 921 marriages 
between Indians registered during the year. 


In manners, dress, and some other respects there is a tendency 
to fashion social advancement on the European pattern, and it is 
difficult at this stage to say how far custom and religion will allow 
this tendency to progress. Educated Indians, and especially pro- 
fessional men who have come to the Colony from elsewhere, are 
at a serious disadvantage owing to the difficulty they experience 
in finding associates in their own race who are intellectually and 
socially their equal. 


Medical and other Services.. 


Provision is made either directly by Government, or under Gov- 


ernment supervision, for the free medical treatment of Indians 
of limited means. 
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Indian Paupers. 

In the days when the system of labour under indenture was in 
force, all employees were obliged to contribute towards the Destitute 
Immigrants Fund, which was expended by the Government on the 
relief of necessitous Indians. Since the cessation of the indenture 
system the Government has continuously shouldered the respon- 
sibility for the care of Indian paupers, and its efforts in this direc- 
tion are carried out by the twofold means of distributing outdoor 
relief, and of maintaining a combined poorhouse and infirmary. 
In the favourable conditions of Fiji, pauperism is almost entirely 
confined to a small number of old people and chronic invalids. 
The total number of persons in receipt of Government assistance 
during 1935 was 53. The whole system of pauper relief has beea 
carefully thought out, and conforms with the present needs of 
the Indian community. 

Education. 


No change has taken place in the Government's policy with regard 
to Indian education. It has been found impossible in the present 
state of the Indian community to devise a means of raising a direct 
levy for educational purposes and no alteration has been made in the 
system of paying grants towards the cost of maintaining schools 
where the education attaing an approved standard. The grant-in- 
aid system has the advantage of securing a contribution from 
Indians, and of giving Indians a share of responsibility in school 
management, while it retains to the Government a reasonable 
measure of control over educational standards. 

The rolls* of Indian schools contain the names of 4,110 boys and 
1,368 girls, as compared with 3,660 boys and 1,140 girls in 1934. 

Teachers continued to be trained at the Teachers’ Training School 
in Lautoka, and at institutions belonging respectively to the 
Methodist and Roman Catholic Missions, which are subsidized by 
the Government. 


Administrative. 


Indian Advisory Committees have been appointed in eight districts, 
and the District Commissioners report favourably -upon the assist- 
ance and advice which they obtain from these Committees. 


XVI.—LEGISLATION. 


Thirty-three Ordinances were passed by the Legislative Council 
during 1935, of which the following are the principal :— 
The Criminal Procedure (Amendment) Ordinance, following the 


Criminal Justice Act, 1925, section 47, abolishes the presumption of 
law that a wife who committed an offence in the presence of her 





* These figures include enrolments in unassisted schools. 
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we to any erced by him. It will still be a good defence, how- 
27 4, we Ny ‘harge other than murder or treason to prove that in 
£ cio? Of the hy was committed in the presence and under the 

8 band 

(an ne Se Uusband,. 
Lae ‘ tence of Death (Expectant Mothers) Ordinance, following 
eliee “gislation, provides that where a woman convicted of an 
PUnishable with death is regnant, the sentence passed on 

er sh P 
gonts all be penal servitude for life instead of the death sentence and 
2180 provides for the procedure where a woman convicted of a capital 
offence all he i 3 t : 
ce alleges she is pregnant. 


au The Infanticide Ordinance, which also follows English legisla- 
tion, provides that in certain cases a woman who causes the death 
of her newly-born child may be found guilty of infanticide instead 
of murder and be punishable as if convicted of manslaughter. 


The Law Reform (Miscellaneous Provisions) Ordinance, again 
based on English legislation, enacts that with certain exceptions an 
existing cause of action shall on the death of any person survive 
against or for the benefit of his estate and also that the quantum of 
damages recoverable by the estate of a deceased person is in certain 
cases limited. In an action against the estate of a deceased person 
proceedings must be pending at his death or arise within six months 
after the personal representative took out representation. 


The Minimum Wage Ordinance applies to the Colony the pro- 
visions of a draft convention relating to minimum wage-fixing 
machinery adopted by the General Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation of the League of Nations in 1928. It em- 
Powers the Governor in Council to fix a minimum wage for any 
Occupation either generally or in any specified district if he is 
satisfied that the wages for that occupation are unreasonably low. 


The Children and Young Persons Ordinance repeals and re-enacts 
the provisions of the Juvenile Offenders Ordinance, 1932, with minor 
amendments and incorporates several sections taken from the 
Children and Young Persons Act, 1933 (Imperial). The definition 
of ‘‘ young person ’’ has been altered by raising the age limit to 
17 years. The Ordinance provides that no child under the age 
of eight shall be guilty of any offence, that the finding of a child 
or young person guilty of felony shall not impose any disqualifica- 
tions attaching to felony and also places restrictions on the punish- 
ment of children and young persons. 


The Public Health Ordinance repeals and re-enacts, with some 
amendments, most of the provisions of the Public Health Ordinance, 
W911. Further provisions have been added from legislation of 
neighbouring Dominions and other Colonies to bring the law up-to- 
date. The Ordinance now divides the Colony into urban, township 
and rural sanitary districts and provides that subsidiary legislation 
shall be enacted by the Central Board of Health. The local autho- 

nities may, however, frame appropriate regulations for their districts 
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for submission to the Board. Provisions relating to the protection 
of food from contamination have been added and the provisions 
relating to infectious diseases are more comprehensive than those 
in the repealed Ordinance. A part dealing with venereal diseases 
has been added which provides that persons suffering from any such 
diseases must be treated by a medical practitioner until cured and 
makes it an offence to employ any such persons in hotels, dairies 
or other places where food or drink is handled. Wider powers have 
been given to the authorities to endeavour to reduce the mosquito 
nuisance to a minimum. 


The Foreign Judgments (Reciprocal Enforcement) Ordinance pro- 
vides machinery for enforcement in the Colony of judgments given 
in courts of foreign countries which accord reciprocal treatment to 
judgments given in this Colony, and to facilitate the enforcement 
in foreign countries of judgments given in the Supreme Court of 
the Colony. 


The Mining (Amendment) Ordinance (No. 2) mainly provides { 


for the assessment, stamping and registration of documents re- 
lating to the disposition of mining tenements. All such docu- 
ments are to be in writing and are to state the true and full con- 
sideration, otherwise they will be fraudulent and void and of no 
effect either in law or equity. 


The Census Ordinance provides the necessary machinery for 
taking the census in the future. The date on which the census 
will be taken is to be fixed by proclamation. 


The Towns Ordinance is designed to give effect to the decision 
which has been taken by the legislature to alter the constitution of 
the Suva Town Council and to substitute a new body corporate to 
be known as the Suva Town Board for the existing Municipality. 
Provision is accordingly made for the dissolution of the Municipal 
Council of Suva, the transfer of its assets to the new Town Board 
and the position of debenture holders. The new board is to consist 
of seven official members and two unofficial members from each 
of the communities—European, Fijian and Indian, all nominated 
by the Governor. The affairs of any towns constituted in the 
future are also to be administered by nominated boards. 


Particulars of Factory Legislation, Compensation for Accidents 
Legislation, and Legislative Provisions for Sickness, Old Age, 
etc. 


The Steam Boilers Ordinance 1915 provides for compensation 
for accidents to persons in connection with steam boilers. The 
Minimum Wage Ordinance, 1935, empowers the Governor in 
Council to fix a minimum wage for any occupation either generally 
or in any district if he is satisfied that the wages for that occupation 
are unreasonably low. 
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XVI0..—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
i The progress of the Colony is shown by the following figures :— 


Excess of | Excess of 

Liabilities Assets over 

Year. Revenue. Expenditure. Assets. Liabilities. over Assets. Liabilities. 
£ £ 


£ £ £ £ 

1926... 684,515 536,079 750,010 785,027 36,017 _ 

1927... 686,574 534,939 898,491 881,762 _ 16,739 
1928... 709,534 567,845 597,903 439,475 _ 158,428 
1920... 677,945 642,124 657,043 362,794 _ 194,249 
1930... 638,763 645,291 408,971 221,250 _ 187,721 
1931... 565,393 605,973 452,080 304,940 _ 147,140 
1982... 647,461 528,604 449,743 283,746 _ 165,997 
1933... 605,201 569,984 590,660 389,446 _ 201,214 
1934... 782,914 722963 = 770,343 59,178 _ 261,165 
1935. 733,432 641,181 857,694 504,278 _ 353,416 


At the close of the year 1922 the Colony had an accumulated 
deficit on Revenue Account of £243,481, and at the close of 1929 
there was an accumulated surplus of £194,249. This surplus was 
reduced to £147,140 at the end of 1931 but increased at the end 
of 1934 to £261,165. 


Debt. 


The Loan Debt of the Colony on the 31st of December, 1935, 
Was as under :— 


£ 

Specific Loan (Ordinance No. 7 of 1928) ... 765,000 
Public Purposes Loan (Ordinance No. 2 of 

1929)... Ae oe ae wae aoe 171,408 
Public Works Loan (Ordinance No. 14 of 

1932)... eae Ves Baa moe ae 154,996 
Public Works Loan (Ordinance No. 51 of 1930 

and Ordinance No. 17 of 1934)... Mae 182,497 

Total (sterling) ... oe Ae ... 1,273,901 


The loan of £765,000 was raised in London during the year 1928 
and is redeemable between 1946-53. The stock bears interest at 
° per cent. and was issued at 101. 

A second loan sufficient to produce £170,000 was authorized in 
lee It was arranged that it should be in the form of a direct 
ee to be provided by the Crown Agents for the Colonies and 
‘i jedeemable in 1955. During that year, £80,204 was made avail- 

8 for public purposes and the balance was provided in 1930. 
¢ loan bears interest at 5 per cent. 

im? Public Works Loan, sufficient to produce £160,000, was 
An In 1939 by the Crown Agents in two instalments, on 2nd 
ats and 8rd November, at the price of £102 and £105 respec- 

Y for each £100 of stock. This loan bears interest at 4 per 


Ta 
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cent. and sinking fund contribution is at the rate of 2-32 per 
cent. per annum. The stock is redeemable on 1st February, 1959. 


The Rewa Bridge Loan of £75,000 authorized under Ordinance 
No. 51 of 1930 (as amended by Ordinance No. 11 of 1931 and 
Ordinance No. 5 of 1934) and the Public Works Loan of £105 ,0W 
authorized under Ordinance No. 17 of 1934 were raised as a single 
loan of £180,000 by the Crown Agents in November, 1934. Fiji 
Government Inscribed stock was created to the nominal value of 
£182,497 of which £120,000 was sold to the market at 99 and 
the balance was taken up by the Crown Agents at the same price 
on behalf of various Colonial Government funds. The annual rate 
of interest is 3 per cent. and the Sinking Fund contribution is 
at the rate of 1-56 per cent. per annum. The stock is redeemable 
on 1st December, 1970, with optional redemption, in whole or in 
part, on or after 1st December, 1960. 


The sinking fund in connection with the Specific Loan amounted 
to £62,416 Fiji at the close of the year. A supplementary sinking 
fund for the redemption of any other loans raised now amounts to 
£23,563 Fiji. Provision for sinking fund contributions in respect 
of the Public Purposes Loan was first made in 1932, and amounted 
to £19,313 Fiji at the close of the year. The Sinking Fund in 
respect of the Public Works Loan, 1959, amounted to £12,459 
Fiji at the close of the year, and for the Public Works Loan. 
1960-70, to £3,128 Fiji. 


Revenue. 


The revenue of the year amounted to £733,432 a decrease of 
£49,482 as compared with 1934. The main items of revenue 
grouped under their various heads are as follows :— 


£ 
Customs ... é Be we 394,453 
Port, wharfage, and light dues woe si 24,768 
Native taxes ey 5 17,018 
Licences, excise and internal revenue not 
otherwise classified ... es = 100,401 
Fees of Court or Office, payments for specific 
purposes, and reimbursements-in-aid cen 63,938 
Post Office os seh — Mae 30,965 
Rent of Government property us ae 18,357 
Interest ... Ase am fue 40,239 
Miscellaneous... se a 13,594 
Land sales and premia ¢ on leases d33 ws aan 
Colonial Development Fund... aa ee 11,394 
Extraordinary receipts ... AS. Ss Ae 23,310 


The amounts collected for licences, stamp duties, and income 
tax were £24,454, £6,923 and £28,712 respectively. 
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The amount collected under the Residential Tax Ordinance was 
£22,367. The rate is £1 per annum on all males (other than 
Fijians) between the ages of 18 and 60, with certain exemptions. 
All persons liable for the tax are required to register themselves 
and the tax must be paid to the Colonial Treasurer or a Sub- 
Accountant by the end of March each year : penalties are imposed 
for failure to register and for non-payment of the tax. The Fijians 
pay two direct taxes, the Native Tax and the Provincial Rate, 
and are exempted from payment of the Residential Tax. 


Customs Tariff. 


The Customs tariff is in general on an ad valorem basis, duty being 
assessed on value of goods at the port of shipment. Practically 
all products of the British Empire receive preferential treatment. 

On most articles subject to ad valorem duty the British prefer- 
ential rate is 20 per cent. and the general rate 40 per cent. On 
imports subject to a specific rate of duty the general rate is usually 
40 per cent. higher than the preferential rate, the principal excep- 
tions being illuminating and power kerosene and benzine on which 
duties of 9d. and 8d. per gallon respectively are levied irrespective 
of the country of origin. 

The following are some of the principal articles which, if of 
British manufacture, are admitted free of duty : 

Aircraft and accessories; certain specified educational 
material; articles for Boy Scouts and Girl Guides; bags and 
sacks over two bushels; cans and casks for use as containers 
of Fiji produce; coal and coke; Church furniture; infants’ 
foods; muntz metal and copper sheathing; tar and bitumen; 
approved weedkillers; wire netting, galvanized, of not less 
than 4 in. mesh; wire galvanized fencing not less than 10 
_ British gauge; fencing posts; gates; standards and droppers 
other than ornamental of iron or steel. 

The above articles if of foreign manufacture pay duty at the 
Tate of 20 per cent. 

The following articles are admitted free of duty from all 
countries :— 

Animals; birds and fish living; bacteriological products; 
ship's ballast ; books ; periodicals and music printed ; coconuts ; 
collections of antiques for public institutions; natural history 
specimens ; containers used in the export of products of the 
Colony ; copra; gas and ammonia cylinders; manures; crude 
and diesel oils; plants and seeds; used and unused postage 
stamps; and vessels being yachts the property of tourists 
visiting the Colony. 

Machinery imported pays the following rates of duty :— 

Agricultural implements and butter making and milking 
Machines pay 10 per cent. ad valorem if of British manufac- 
ture and 25 per cent. ad valorem if of foreign manufacture ; 
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agricultural machines; sugar making machinery; fruit and 
meat canning machinery ; engines, steam, oil or gas, marine or 
stationary; timber milling and sawing machinery; electric 
machinery and mining machinery pay the British prefer. 
ential rate of 15 per cent. and the general rate of 30 per cent. 
ad valorem. 


The following are some of the principal articles that are admitted 


at specific rates of duty :— 


Ale and beer in bottles, 2s. 6d. a gallon British preferential 
rate, 4s. 6d. a gallon general rate; confectionery, 3d. a |b. 
plus 10. per cent. British preferential rate and 6d. a Ib. plus 
30 per cent. general rate; cornflour, 1d. a Ib. and 1}d. a |b.; 
cinema films free British preferential rate and 3d. per 10 
feet general rate; flour, 40s. per ton of 2,000 Ib. British pre- 
ferential rate, 60s. per ton general rate; Sharps, 30s. per 
ton British preferential rate, 50s. per ton general rate ; dried 
ginger, ld. a lb. and 13d. a lb.; matches, wooden, in boxes 
containing not more than 60 matches British preferential 
rate per gross boxes, 4s. 6d., general rate, 6s. 9d. per gross; 
hops, 1s. a Ib. and 2s. a lb.; maize, 6d. a bushel and 103d. 
a bushel; malt extract, non spirituous, 1s. a lb. and 1s. Md. 
a lb.; meats, 1d. per lb. and 2d. per lb.; oatmeal, 1d. per |b. 
and 13d. a lb.; soap, plain, 1d. a Ib. and 2d. a lb.; spices, 
2d. a lb. and 34d. a lb.; tea, 6d. a lb. containing no less 
than 75 per cent. British growth and 9d. a lb.; tobacco, 
manufactured, 7s. and 10s. 6d. a lb.; cigars, 9s. and 13s. 6d. 
a lb.; cigarettes, 8s. and 12s. a lb.; timber, rough, 2s. and 
4s. per 100 superficial feet ; timber, dressed, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 
per 100 superficial feet; spirits, 26s. and 39s. a gallon; wines, 
still, 4s. and 6s. a gallon; wines, sparkling, 10s. and 15s. 3 
gallon; macaroni and vermicelli, 2d. a lb. and 34d. a lb. 


The following are the principal articles which are subject to 
alternative rates of duty :— 


Bicycles, preferential rate 15s. each or ad valorem 20 per 
cent., whichever rate returns the higher duty. General rate 
30s. each or 40 per cent. 

Boots and shoes, rubber and canvas, British preferential 
rate 6d. to 1s. per pair according to sizes or 20 per cent. 
ad valorem. General rate 1s. 7d. to 2s. 14d. or 40 per cent. 

Textile piece-goods, British preferential rate 1d. to 3d. per 
yard according to width or 20 per cent. General rate 2d. to 
6d. or 40 per cent. 

Hats and caps, men’s and boys’, British preferential rete 
6d. each or 20 per cent., general rate 1s. or 40 per cent. 

Shirts, British preferential rate 4s. to 68. per dozen or 
20 per cent., general rate 88. to 12s. or 40 per cent. 
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Singlets or undervests, sizes up to 28 inches, per dozen, 
1s. preferential rate, general rate 2s., sizes exceeding 28 inches, 
per dozen, 2s. preferential rate and 4s. general rate; or ad 
valorem 20 per cent. preferential rate, 40 per cent. general 
rate, whichever rate returns the higher duty. 


Towels, bath and face, exceeding 24 inches in length, British 
preferential rate 2s. per dozen or 20 per cent., general rate 
4s. or 40 per cent. 


Umbrellas, parasols and sunshades, each, British preferen- 
tial rate 6d., general rate 1s., or ad valorem 20 per cent., 
40 per cent., whichever rate returns the higher duty. 


Electric lamp bulbs, incandescent filament, having, at the 
marked voltage, a power consumption— 


Not exceeding 8 watts, each, British preferential rate 
ld., general rate 2d. 


Exceeding 8 watts and not exceeding 80 watts each, 
British preferential rate 2d., general rate 4d. 


Exceeding 80 watts, each, British preferential rate 
3d., general rate 6d. or ad valorem 20 per cent., 40 per 
cent., whichever rate returns the higher duty. 


Wrapping paper, British preferential rate 5s. per cwt. or 
20 per cent., general rate 8s. 9d. or 40 per cent. 


Spirits, perfumed and scented waters, British preferential 
rate 268. and 10 per cent. per liquid gallon or 20 per cent., 
general rate 39s. per gallon and 25 per cent. or 40 per cent. 


During 1985, owing to improved financial conditions in the 
Colony it was possible to reduce the rate of duty on certain food- 
stuffs, some of which were :— 


Ale and beer, bottled, reduced from 4s. per gallon British 
preferential rate and 6s. per gallon general rate, to 2s. 6d. 
per gallon British and 4s. 6d. per gallon general rate; fish, 
from 20 per cent. and 40 per cent. to 10 per cent. and 30 per 
cent.; sharps and pollard, from 40s. and 60s. per ton to 30s. 
and 50s. per ton; meats from 2d. and 3d. per lb. to 1d. and 
2d. per Ib. 


The tariff in general is a revenue tariff but aims at fostering, 
38 far as possible, local industries, and in this regard affords pro- 
tection to the rice industry by imposing a duty of £2 per ton under 
the British preferential rate and £3 per ton under the foreign 
Tate, and provides, further, that if the cost, duty paid and landed 
at a Customs shed at a port of entry in the Colony, falls below 
£15 per ton, the duty shall be increased by such amount as shall 
bring such landed cost duty paid to £15 per ton. It provides, 


heed for the admission free of duty of bags and sacks over two 
ushels, 
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Protection is also afforded to the local butter industry by the 
imposition of a duty of 4d. per pound on all fresh butter imported 
and provides for the admission free of duty of boxes of wood made 
up or in shooks to be used as containers of butter the produce of 
the Colony. 


The soap industry is also protected by a duty of 1d. per pound 
under the British preferential rate and 2d. per pound under the 
general tariff rate on soap, laundry, in bar or cake, and sandsoap. 
and, with a view to affording further assistance to this industry 
the tariff was recently amended providing for the admission free 
of duty of resin and tallow of British manufacture, which pre- 
viously paid a duty of 20 per cent. and 10 per cent. respectively. 


XVIII.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
Lands and Survey. 


Lanp. 


Before the British occupation of Fiji, European settlers had 
acquired large areas of land from the native Chiefs, and, after the 
Deed of Cession, Crown grants for land, on claims substantiated 
before the Lands Commission, were issued. In this manner 
414,615 acres were alienated. 


By the year 1912, Crown grants for a further area of 20,184 acres 
of land purchased from the natives had been issued, but in that 
year the sale of native lands, except to the Government for specific 
purposes, was prohibited. 


The standard tenure of land is leasehold up to 99 years for leases 
for agricultural purposes, 75 years for building purposes, and 21 years 
with option of renewal for a further period of 21 years, subject to 
reassessment of the rental, for leases for pastoral purposes. The 
rent for an agricultural leasehold for the maximum period of 99 
years is subject to reassessment in the 33rd and 66th years. 
or in the 30th and 60th years in the case of a lease for less 
than the maximum period. In leases for building purposes the 
rent is subject to reassessment in the 25th and 50th years. 
In all cases the rent is subject to reassessment to a maximum not 
exceeding 5 per cent. of the unimproved capital value of the land. 
Lessees of expiring leaseholds of native-owned land are afforded a 
considerable measure of security of continuance of tenure by legis- 
lation which provides that, in the event of refusal of the native 
owners, without just cause, to surrender control of the land for 
renewal of an expiring lease, the Governor in Council may require 
the native owners to agree to renew the lease or to pay such amount 
of compensation as the Governor in Council may decide to be the 
reasonable value of the permanent and unexhausted improvements 
made on the leasehold by the lessee. 
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Leases of Crown lands are submitted as a rule to public auction, 
usually with an upset premium of £2 to cover the cost of adver- 
tising the auction sale. Leases of small areas in country districts 
are exempt from sale by public auction. Instructions for survey 
are issued by the Crown Surveyor on payment of the survey 
fees by the lessee, who is then entitled to enter into occupation. 

The rent of land in Fiji varies according to situation and quality. 
Pasturable lands vary from 1d. to 2s. per acre, coconut lands from 
6d. to 5s., hill land from 6d. to 2s., banana, sugar-cane, rice, and 
maize land from 5s. to £1, the latter rental prevailing only in 
certain favoured localities in which supply and demand have resulted 
in that high rent. 

The following statement shows the position as regards land 
alienated at the end of the year 1935 :— 


In process of 
alienation. 
Esti- Total 
Nature of title. Nea Area. Nola mated Total. areaof 
: area. Colony. 
Frecholds a's 1,593 632,630 1 9 532,639 — 
Leases of Crown land 7718 21,050 47 833 21,883 _ 


Leases of Native land 7,831 305,283 240 6,022 311,305 _ 


Total... +.» 865,827 4,523,620 


Five hundred and forty-three applications for leases of native lands 
aggregating 9,936 acres were received during the year. Of these 227 
applications for 2,673 acres were approved and 227 applications for 
4,888 acres were under consideration at the end of the year. Appli- 
cations by Indians formed 94 per cent. of the total. Seventy 
applications for leases of Crown lands aggregated 1,244 acres. Of 
these 47 applications for 457 acres were approved and 20 applications 

for 738 acres were under consideration at the end of the year, the 
temainder having been declined or withdrawn. 


Native Lanps Commission. 


The Native Lands Commission, which operates under the Native 
Lands Ordinance, 1905, is charged with the duty of ascertaining 
what lands in each Province of the Colony are the rightful and here- 
ditary property of native Fijian owners, and whether the ownership 
is by Matanggali (a tribal division) or by some other division or 
subdivision of the people. 

The Commission consists of a European chairman, and two native 
Chiefs of high rank. The clerical staff is composed entirely of 
tative officers and the official language of the Commission is Fijian. 

The members of the Commission are vested with powers to 
summon and examine on oath any persons whom they think are able 
to give relevant evidence, and to require the attendance of all 
claimants to any land the title of which is being inquired into, and 
of all persons likely to be interested in such land. 
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Any appeal against any decision of the Native Lands Commission, 
provided notice of appeal is lodged within 60 days of the announce- 
ment of the decision, is heard and determined by the Governor in 
Council, whose decision is final. If no notice of desire to appeal 
is given, the record of the decision is conclusive. 


All lands recorded by the Commission as the rightful and here- 
ditary property of native Fijians are surveyed by a staff of surveyors 
especially employed for the purpose. The cost of the survey is 
borne by the proprietary unit owning the land, and is assessed on 
a scale prepared by the Crown Surveyor and approved by the 
Governor in Council. The law requires that the cost of survey shall 
be paid within six months after demand ; but if it is proved to the 
satisfaction of the Governor that any proprietary unit is unable to 
pay, the Governor is empowered to make such order as may seem 
fit and just. The Commission commenced the preparation of supple- 
mentary registers containing the names of land-owners of illegitimate 
birth in the Provinces of Lautoka (Yasawas), Mathuata and Thak- 
aundrove during the year under review. Enquiries were continued 
by Ratu Sukuna in the Province of Lau. The office staff of the 
Commission continued the preparation of the various registers of 
native lands and native land-owners. 


Survey. 


The survey staff attached to the Native Lands Commission was 
reduced by the transfer of one officer to the Public Works Depart- 
ment in April, and the effective strength during 1935 was 11 
European surveyors and three native assistants. Surveyors were 
employed in the provinces of Tholo North, Tailevu, Namosi, 
Serua, Tholo West, Lautoka (Yasawas) and Thakaundrove. The 
area surveyed during the year amounted to 321,011 acres, bringing 
the total area surveyed for the Native Lands Commission since 
1912 to 3,485,432 acres. 


The strength of the survey staff of the Lands and Survey Depart- 
ment was maintained at five officers. Two senior members of the 
staff were employed almost continuously in administrative work at 
headquarters, in the examination of plans, and in alignment surveys 
for the Suva Municipal Council. ‘The remaining members of the 
staff were employed in country districts in the survey of leased 
lands, standard traverse surveys, the design and subdivision of 
Indian settlements, and other miscellaneous work. Nine miles 
of main and subsidiary traverse surveys were carried out in the 
Province of Tholo North and Viti Levu, and in the island of 
Taveuni. Instructions for the survey of leases of native and Crown 
lands were issued by the Crown Surveyor to six surveyors in 
private practice. Two hundred and ninety-one plans of surveys 
made by Government and private surveyors were examined and 
passed for issue of leases. 
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Meteorological observations were taken twice daily throughout 
the year at 8 a.m. and 2 p.m. Local Standard Time in conformity 
with the international hours of observation. The new times have 
also been adopted by Pacific Island Weather Stations, and the 
daily bulletins which are broadcast from Suva Radio conform to 
the scheme adopted by the International Meteorological Conference 
at Copenhagen in 1929. 


During the second half of the year rainfall increased from 
0-39 in. below normal to 44-11 in. above normal, the total for 
the year being 163-62 in. The year 1935 is the fourth wettest 
year on record, the wettest year being 1921 when 170-74 in. 
were recorded. The year will not only be remembered as one of 
excessive rainfall, but also as one of almost continuous cloudy, 
overcast and gloomy weather. 


In the table below, the total rainfall at certain stations in the 
Group is given, together with the averages over a period of 
years, 


No. of Total Average 

Station. years. Rainfall. Rainfall. 
Lakemba 10 51-92 74:74 
Lambasa 41 92-10 81-41 
Lautoka 36 86-44 69-81 
Levuka 41 107-99 90-83 
Salialevu 20 224-65 207-65 
Suva 51 163-62 119-51 
Wainunu 56 166-61 147-74 

General, 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester visited the Colony 
in February on his return from Australia. The traditional native 
ceremonies were performed in his honour, and His Royal Highness 
was enabled to see various sides of native life. 


His Excellency the Governor, Sir Murchison Fletcher, K.C.M.G., 
C.B.E., was absent from the Colony from 8th March to 
ith August, during which time Mr. A. A. Wright, Secretary for 
Native Affairs, administered the Government, the substantive post 
of Colonial Secretary being temporarily vacant. 


Sessions of the Legislative Council were held in May, November, 
and December. The greatest interest attached to a proposal that 
the present elective system for European and Indian unofficial 
members should be abolished and that all members of the Council, 
official and unofficial, should be nominated by the Governor. 
The matter was debated both in the May and November 
sessions, the proposal being carried each time (official members 
Rot voting), and on many public platforms and in the press. 
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The Suva Municipal Council has been replaced by a Town Board, 
nominated by the Governor, which gives an official majority an1 
provides for unofficial representation with equal numbers for 
European, Fijian, and Indian on the Board. 

The Municipal Council of Levuka was unable to continue the 
administration in the face of the falling trade and revenues of the 
town, and the Council has therefore been replaced by a Board 
appointed under the Townships Ordinance and a Government grant 
has been made to supplement the revenue of the Board. 


The Silver Jubilee was fittingly celebrated throughout the 
Colony. 


Great interest was shown in the centenary celebrations of the 
Methodist Mission, the first missionaries to visit Fiji having landed 
in 1835. 

In December, His Excellency the Governor unveiled at Levuka 
a commemorative stone placed on the site where the Cession of the 
islands was formally made on 10th October, 1874. Representative 
Chiefs from the whole of Fiji were present, including a few who 
had been present at the Cession in 1674. 
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L—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
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*~ Politically the Colony is divided into five Presidencies :—(a) An- 

!. igua, with Barbuda and Redonda, (b) St. Christopher-Nevis, with 
Anguilla, (c) Dominica, (d) Montserrat, and (e) the British Virgin 
islands (which are in close proximity to the American Virgin 
(slands). These five Presidencies have been united and separated 
# various times in their history, and were finally federated in 1871 
by an Imperial Act. 


From a historical point of view the Leeward Islands Colony is 
one of the most interesting in the Empire. 


St. Kitts was the first island in the West Indies to be systematic- 
ally colonized by the English, Sir Thomas Warner, captain of the 
King’s Body Guard, bringing out a number of farmers and artisans 
for that purpose in 1623. In 1666, 1689, and 1782 it was captured 
by the French, and in the latter year the famous defence of Brim- 
stone Hill took place, a gallant action which ultimately enabled 
Rodney to defeat the French fleet at ‘‘ The Saints ’’ near Dominica 
and save the then Colonial Empire. 


In Nevis, in 1787, Nelson, then aged 25 and acting as Com- 
‘mander-in-Chief of the Leeward Islands Naval Station, married the 
‘young widow Nisbet, who survived him. In 1757 Alexander 
‘Hamilton, the son of a Scottish planter and the founder of the 
‘American Constitution, was born in Nevis. 


Antigua is the headquarters of the Colony, the residence of the 
Governor and also of the Archbishop of the West Indies. The 
island was settled by Sir Thomas Warner’s son in 1632, and only 

- once, in 1666, was it captured by the French. At Antigua is the 

historic old Naval Dockyard, first built in 1725, where Nelson lived 
between 1785 and 1787. It lies in a romantic narrow inlet, English 
Harbour, and is to-day just as it was left when the last of the old 
. frigates was warped out. Efforts are now being made to preserve 
Re Tuined buildings so that it may be an Empire memorial to the 
avy. 

Dominica was originally declared as neutral territory between 
the French and English, but became English by the Treaty of Paris 
'n 1763. In 1771 it was made a separate Colony, but was rejoined 
to the Leeward Islands in 1832. During that period, however, it 
Was captured and held by the French for five years until restored 
to England by the Treaty of Versailles in 1783. 


Th 1805 the Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry (the old 46th) 
and the local Militia distinguished themselves in a gallant resistance 
to General La Grange and a great invading force. 

Montserrat was settled by Sir Thomas Warner in 1632, but was 
a (and subsequently restored) by the French in 1666 and 


The Virgin Islands were first. settled by Dutch farmers, who 
came buccaneers in 1648. English buccaneers drove them out in 
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1666, and in 1672 the islands were absorbed into the Leeward 
Islands Colony. For a long time the islands were the haunts 
of pirates. 


I.—GOVERNMENT. 


There is one Governor of the Colony, and his representatives 
in the Presidencies of St. Christopher-Nevis and Dominica are 
styled Administrators, and in those of Montserrat and the Virgin 
Islands, Commissioners. 


The Colony possesses a Federal Executive and a General Legisla- 
tive Council, the members of the former and the official members 
of the latter being appointed by the Crown, while the unotiicial 
members of the latter (three each from Antigua and St. Christopher- 
Nevis, two from Dominica, and one from Montserrat) are elected 
by and from the nominated unofficial members of the Legislatures 
of their respective Presidencies. There is also a nominated unofficia: 
member for the Virgin Islands on the General Legislative Council. 


Each Presidency has an Executive and a Legislative Council. ; 
with the exception of the Virgin Islands, which has an Executive ; 
Council only. The Presidential Legislative Councils have con- 
current legislative powers with the General Legislative Council on 
specified subjects so far as their ‘‘ Ordinances ’’ are not repugnant 
to the ‘‘ Acts ’’’ of the latter. The duration of each Legislative 
Council is limited to three years. 


The Antigua Legislative Council, previously partly elected and 
partly nominated, passed an Act in 1898 abrogating itself and 
substituting the Crown Colony system. 


The St. Kitts and Nevis forms of Legislative Council, partl; 
elected and partly nominated, were abolished by an Act of 1875. 
and the Crown Colony system substituted. 


The Dominica Legislative Council, like that in Antigua, was 
changed in 1898, but in 1924 an Ordinance was passed allowing 
for the election of four of the unofficial members. 


The Montserrat Legislative Council was similarly changed in 
1866. 


There has been no Legislative Council in the Virgin Islands since 
1902. 


In 1936 legislation will be presented to create unofficial majorities, 
partly elected and partly nominated, in the Presidential Legislative 
Councils. 


Municipal Government.—In Antigua (St. John’s) there is a 
(partly unofficial) municipal body called the ‘‘ City Commis- 
sioners ’’; in Dominica there is a partly elected Town Council at 
Roseau, and a nominated Town Board at Portsmouth. 
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1II.—POPULATION. 
The estimated population on 31st December, 1935, was as 


follows :-— 





Area Principal Town 
(Sq. miles). (approximate 
ton). 
Anti, 32,680 108 St. John’s (10,000). 
Barbuda 1,020 62 ae 
St. Kitts.. 18,805 68 Basseterre (8,000). 
Nevis .. 13,472 50 Charlestown (1,200). 
Anguilla 5,465 34 ee 
Dominica 47,394 305 Roseau (8,000). 
Montserrat we 13,264 32 Plymouth (2,000). 
Virgin Islands ... 6,100 67 Road Town (400). 
Total 138,200 726 





The decennial census of 1931 was not taken in view of the 
financial condition of the Colony in that year, but the percentages of 
the different races at the time of the previous census were as 
stated below, and, although the population has now generally in- 
creased, it is probable that the proportions are about the same. 


St. Kitts- Mont- Virgin 
Antigua. Nevis. Dominica. serrat. Islands. 
White 4 3 14 1 1 
Coloured 13 16 314 21 23 
Black 83 81 67 78 76 
The birth and death rates per 1,000 in 1985 were as follows :— 
Infant 
Birth-rate. Death-rate. Mortality. 
tigua 41-47 20-9 : 
Barbuda 37-65 16-6 adi 
St. Kitts 44-5 28-9 200-5 
Nevis ... 26-9 16-6 203-9 
i 36-9 17-9 99-0 
Dominica 31-0 14-6 97-5 
Montserrat... 37-0 13-9 130-3 
Virgin Islands 36-4 16-4 109-3 
Infantile mortality for the past five years has been as follows :— 
; 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Antiguaand Barbuda... 185 93 175 125 105 
St. Kitts vee «1850 «167-180 229 200 
Nevis ... 186 =: 102 73 104 204 
Anguilla 92 53 76 «116 99 
Dominica 170 88 126 107 97 
Monteerrat 172 890 s«134 94 = 130 
Virgin Islands 101 136165 69 = :109 
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The emigration and immigration figures of the Colony about balance 
during recent years. Before the embargo on free emigration to the 
United States, Cuba, and Puerto Rico, the emigration figures con- 
siderably outnumbered those of immigration. There is still a 
certain amount of emigration for work on the sugar estates in the 
Dominican Republic, but it is seasonal, and the men usually return 
the same year. The Government of Panama is repatriating British 
West Indian labourers at its expense. 


IV.—HEALTH. 


General. 


The Colony, which from November to May is only semi-tropical, 
is gradually becoming known as a health resort, and more visitors } 
are coming yearly, especially during the winter months, from the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and the United States of America. 

Hospitals are established in the principal centres, and there are 
twenty-five Government Medical Officers stationed throughout the 
Colony. There is also a system of village dispensaries. Water 
supplies in most of the islands are good and plentiful. Legislation 
regarding bakeries and dairies is in force, and the meat markets 
are regularly inspected. The ordinary diseases found in tropical 
countries prevail, but not usually in a serious form. Cases of 
ankylostomiasis, filariasis, dysentery, malaria, tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases, and yaws, are found in varying numbers. 

There is a central lunatic asylum (185 patients) at Antigua, and 
leper homes at Antigua (32 patients) and St. Kitts (52 patients). 

The teeth of the school children in the Presidencies of Antigua 
and St. Kitts-Nevis have been receiving special care from dentists 
subsidized by the Government. Homes for the aged and infirm 
are now established in Antigua, St. Kitts, Nevis, Dominica and 
Montserrat. 


Antigua. 


Bacteriological laboratory.—The work in the laboratory has con- 
tinued and has been found most useful and essential to the District 
Medical Officers and the whole community. During the year 2,706 
examinations were made, of which 1,510 were blood examinations 
for malaria, 583 Khan tests, and 57 Widal tests. 


Venereal diseases.—Treatment has been decentralized in order 
to permit of patients obtaining treatment at the district dispensaries 
nearest their homes. There are 21 such centres. 


Infant welfare.—There are three Government créches and 3 
voluntary créche in St. John’s. These créches are under the 
supervision of a Superintendent of District Nurses and of Child 
Welfare. The créches are well patronized and are a great boon 
to the working women who leave their infants at the créche all 
day while they are working in the fields on the estates. 
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Sanitation.—The Central Country Board of Health has been 
reorganized and is now under the chairmanship of the Chief 
Medical Officer and has been strengthened by the addition of all 
the District Medical Officers. 

The District Boards of Health have also been re-arranged under 
the chairmanship of the district medical officers. 

Two additional Sanitary Inspectors have been appointed. 

Concrete drains have been laid down in eight villages and also a 
large drain in the Oval pasture adjacent to St. John’s. 

Free dental inspection and treatment of school children has been 
continued and is a very valuable adjunct to the child welfare of the 
community. 


Population.—There were 1,231 births and 619 deaths during the 
year. 

Hospitals, etc.—There is a hospital with 91 beds (capable of more 
if required). It has an X-ray room. There were 544 males and 
£25 females admitted during the year. The average duration in 
hospital was 15 days. The number of major operations was 112 and 
minor operations 275. 


Home for the aged and infirm. (Fiennes Institute).—100 beds. 
58 males and 49 females were admitted. There were 65 deaths 
chiefly from diseases incidental to old age. 


Dispensaries.—There are now 14 Government dispensaries in 
Antigua and one in Barbuda. There are 26 Government district 
nurses who are also midwives. 

There is a quarantine station and, as already mentioned, a leper 
bome and a lunatic asylum, the latter being a Federal institution. 


St. Kitts-Nevis. 


Infant welfare——Infant welfare work progresses. Since the 
Movement was started and créches under the supervision of the 
District Matron were provided, infant mortality in St. Kitts has 
decreased from 409-6 per 1,000 living births in 1920, to 200-8 in 
1935. A new créche and infant welfare centre have been estab- 
lished at Gingerland, Nevis. 

Population.—There were 1,403 births and 865 deaths in the 
Presidency in 1935. Stillbirths numbered 98. 


Hospitals.—The central hospital, at Basseterre, St. Kitts, has 
81 beds and 5 maternity beds. Other hospitals are at Sandy Point, 
St. Kitts (16 beds), Nevis (between 30 and 40 beds) and Anguilla 
{8 beds). There are homes for the aged and the infirm at Basse- 
terre (50 beds) and at Nevis (12 beds). The leper home in the 
Sandy Point district has 52 inmates. 


Staff—The Presidency is divided into 7 medical districts (St. 
Kitts 4, Nevis 2 and Anguilla 1). There are 3 European nursing 
Sisters in the Presidency, one of whom is District Matron and 
trains pupil midwives. There are 8 Sanitary Inspectors working 
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under the supervision of the Senior Medical Officer. Dental}. 
clinics are held regularly by the Government Dental Officer and 
the attention to the teeth of the elementary school children shoei 
produce results, in the years to come, in the general health of th 
people. Dispensaries are established in different parts of the { 
medical districts. 






Dominica. 


The Chief Medical and Health Officer is in general charge of 
all matters concerned with public health. 

The Medical and Sanitary Services Ordinance, 1935, amalgamates 
and brings up to date the legislation governing public health. 

Infant Welfare.—The Roseau Créche was closed during the last 
quarter of 1935, but subscriptions for child welfare work have 
been continued and used to enlarge the scope of the Infant Welfare 
Clinic held in connection with the Maternity Ward of the Rosest 
Hospital. A voluntary Committee will control the finances of this} 
clinic and arrange any special efforts on its behalf. The St. John's 
Child Welfare Committee have maintained their special clinic at 
Portsmouth. 


Sanitation.—The sanitation of the towns of Roseau and Porte 
mouth has continued under the control of the Roseau Town Counc! 
and Portsmouth Town Board respectively, with their own sanitary ] ~ 
officers. Under new legislation the Central Board of Health haf 
been granted increased powers to make regulations for the rest oj ' 
the Island with respect to various matters of public health. snd }- 
the sanitary organization has been enlarged to include ten sanitart }- 
inspectors for the more important country districts. Special effort 
have been directed against ankylostomiasis, malaria, tuberculoss 
and yaws. 


Vital Statistics.—The birth-rate of 31-05 for 1935 was belt 
the average of 33-17 for the five-vear period 1930-4. Ti 
death-rate of 14-58 is the lowest recorded and well below the averat 
of 16-96 for the previous five years. The infant mortality ne 
of 97-5 also compares favourably with an average of 123.19 fer 
the previous five years. Deaths of all ages from all forms of tute! 
culosis numbered 71 out of a total of 683. Malaria, which is 
demic, was again prevalent and accounted for 47 deaths. The 
was a sharp epidemic of influenza which began in March 1% 
lasted for about two months, during which period about 2. 
cases were attended by the Medical Officers, and 387 deaths wer 
registered as due to influenza with respiratory complications. 











Hospitals.—There is a Central Hospital at Roseau with 102 bes 
admissions in 1935 numbered 1.517. Smaller hospitals are male 
tained at Portsmouth (33 beds). Marigot (6 beds), and Gri 
Bay (4 beds), with respectively 629, 125. and 96 admissions dunt 
the year. ‘At Roseau there is also the home for the aged a 
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infirm with accommodation for about 30 inmates. LHighteen dis- 
pensaries are maintained in the four Medical Districts. 


Staff.—There are four District Medical Officers under the Chief 
Medical Officer. Six dispensers (including two who are the 
stewards of the Roseau and Portsmouth hospitals) assist the Medical 
Officers. The training of nurses and midwives is under the super- 
vision of the European Matron of the Roseau Hospital. In addi- 
tion to the nursing staffs of the hospitals, three nurse-midwives 
are employed in the Districts. 


Montserrat. 


The general health of the population of Montserrat during the 
year 1935 has been good. Economic conditions continued slowly 
but steadily to improve, and the effect of this on the people was 
here and there manifest. 


In the capital town of Plymouth and its environs the odour 
of the abnormally increased gaseous emissions from the Gages’ 
- Soufrigre was at times nauseating and irritant, but generally 
* speaking there has been very little noticeable effect upon the in- 
habitants. The continued earthquake shocks seemed to keep older 
members of the population in a state of apprehension ; some of the 
: younger members seemed deeply concerned as to possible develop- 
“ments while others appeared to regard earth shocks as a matter of 
~ course. 
The Glendon Hospital was very badly damaged by the earthquake 
» of 10th November, and the existing ruin is doomed to demolition. 
. Ik is hoped that this building will in the near future be replaced 
»: by one of reinforced concrete. 


_ Patients in hospital at the time of the earthquake were thrown 
“into a state of panic, among them being many surgical cases in 
f critical post-operative state. 


e : Efforts made during previous years to disseminate information 
:" fp respect to pulmonary tuberculosis seemed to have shown some 
« fesults. The number of cases of active tuberculosis encountered 
“Was lower than in previous years, and deaths from this disease 
‘-Rumbered only four. 
Typhoid and paratyphoid fevers were not encountered during 
the year. 
“». Filariasis was a noticeable disease during the year. The rain- 
~ “fall was fairly heavy and the prevalence of mosquitos caused con- 
. fiderable anxiety. Yaws and syphilis seem to be steadily on the 
wane. 
Infant welfare.—This work and the supervision of the two 
“district nurse-midwives is under the care of the European nursing 
faster at the hospital. Infant mortality reached the low figure 
: ‘of 121 per thousand living births. 
_ Staff—There are two medical officers in the Island. 
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I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


The Colony of the Leeward Islands, with a total area of 726 
square miles, consists of a number of islands belonging partly to 
the Lesser Antilles and partly to the Greater Antilles. Antigua. 
Barbuda, St. Christopher (St. Kitts), Nevis, and Montserrat lie 
between West longitude 61° and 63°, and around North latitude 17°, 
but Dominica is about 100 miles to the south, separated by the 
French island of Guadeloupe from the rest. The Virgin Islands. 
Sombrero, and Anguilla on the other hand lie some distance away 
to the north-west. The Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis, Mont- 
serrat, and Dominica are mostly volcanic in origin with mountains 
rising to 1,780, 3,711, 3,596, 3,002, and 4,750 feet respectively, 
while Antigua, Barbuda, and Anguilla are sedimentary and are 
subject to drought. 

All the islands are refreshed by the cooling trade winds, though 
Dominica, with its heavy intervening mountain system, becomes 
hot and steamy at certain times of the year. The rainfall registered 
at the different Botanic Stations during 1935 was as follows :— 
Antigua 49 inches, St. Kitts 42 inches, Dominica 72 inches, Mont- 
serrat 52 inches, Virgin Islands 48 inches. The mean temperature 
was 78° F. 
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Politically the Colony is divided into five Presidencies :—(a) An- 
tigua, with Barbuda and Redonda, (b) St. Christopher-Nevis, with 
Anguilla, (c) Dominica, (d) Montserrat, and (e) the British Virgin 
Islands (which are in close proximity to the American Virgin 
Islands). These five Presidencies have been united and separated 
at various times in their history, and were finally federated in 1871 
by an Imperial Act. 


From a historical point of view the Leeward Islands Colony is 
one of the most interesting in the Empire. 


St. Kitts was the first island in the West Indies to be systematic- 
ally colonized by the English, Sir Thomas Warner, captain of the 
King’s Body Guard, bringing out a number of farmers and artisans 
for that purpose in 1623. In 1666, 1689, and 1782 it was captured 
by the French, and in the latter year the famous defence of Brim- 
stone Hill took place, a gallant action which ultimately enabled 
Rodney to defeat the French fleet at ‘‘ The Saints ’’ near Dominica 
and save the then Colonial Empire. 


In Nevis, in 1787, Nelson, then aged 25 and acting as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Leeward Islands Naval Station, married the 
young widow Nisbet, who survived him. In 1757 Alexander 
Hamilton, the son of a Scottish planter and the founder of the 
American Constitution, was born in Nevis. 


Antigua is the headquarters of the Colony, the residence of the 
Governor and also of the Archbishop of the West Indies. The 
island was settled by Sir Thomas Warner's son in 1632, and only 
once, in 1666, was it captured by the French. At Antigua is the 
historic old Naval Dockyard, first built in 1725, where Nelson lived 
between 1785 and 1787. It lies in a romantic narrow inlet, English 
Harbour, and is to-day just as it was left when the last of the old 
frigates was warped out. Efforts are now being made to preserve 
- ruined buildings so that it may be an Empire memorial to the 
Navy. 

Dominica was originally declared as neutral territory between 
the French and English, but became English by the Treaty of Paris 
in 1763. In 1771 it was made a separate Colony, but was rejoined 
to the Leeward Islands in 1832. During that period, however, it 
was captured and held by the French for five years until restored 
to England by the Treaty of Versailles in 1783. 


In 1805 the Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry (the old 46th) 
and the local Militia distinguished themselves in a gallant resistance 
to General La Grange and a great invading force. 

Montserrat was settled by Sir Thomas Warner in 1632, but was 
fees (and subsequently restored) by the French in 1666 and 

782. 


The Virgin Islands were first settled by Dutch farmers, who 
became buccaneers in 1648. Jinglish buccaneers drove them out in 
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AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 
This comprehensive Survey, which is divided into two Parts—({1) Memoranda on 
the Economic Situation of the Individual Dependencies, (2) Memoranda on the Products 
of the Colonial Empire—is issued periodically. ‘The Survey for the year 1933 Was issued 
in 1935 as Colonial No. 109, £1 5s. (£1 §8. 7d.). The Survey for the year 1935 is in 
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CUSTOMS TARIFFS OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 
Published periodically in three Parts—(r) Africa, (2) Eastern, Mediterranean and 
Pacific, (3) West Indies. The last edition, which contained information relating to the 
Tariffs up to the beginning of July, 1934, was issued in September, 1934, as Colonial 
No, 97. Part I, 28. 6d. (28. gd.); Part II, 3s, 6d. (38. 9d.) 5 Part III, 38. 6d. (3s. od.). 
Amending Leaflets have been published from time to time. A revised complete edition 
of this work is in course of preparation 
INFORMATION AS TO THE CONDITIONS AND COST OF LIVING IN THE 
COLONIAL EMPIRE 
‘The second Edition was issued in 193§ as Colonial No. 101, 3s. (38. 3). A revised 
edition is in course of preparation 
REGULATIONS FOR HIS MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE 
Part I—Public Officers [Colonial No. 88-1] gd. (rod.) 
Part Il—Public Business {Colonial No. 88-2] 1s. 3d. (1s. gd.) 
THE COLONIAL ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE LIST 
(Including the Special Regulations by the Secretary of State for the Colonies for the 
Colonial Administrative Service, and a Schedule of Offices) 
Second Edition, 1st March, 1936 (Colonial No. 114] 28. 6d. (2s. 84.) 


THE COLONIAL MEDICAL SERVICE LIST 
(Including the Special Regulations by the Secretary of State for the Colonies for the 
Colonial Medical Service, and a Schedule of Offices as at 31st March, 19 36) 
First Edition, 1936 [Colonial No. 115] 18. (rs. 1d.) 
THE COLONIAL LEGAL SERVICE LIST 
(Including the Special Regulations by the Sceretary of State for the Colonies for the 
Colonial Legal Service, and a Schedule of Offices as at st June, 1936) 
Second Edition, 1936 [Colonial No. 120) 94. (104.) 
THE COLONIAL FOREST SERVICE LIST 
(Including the Special Regulations by the Secretary of State for the Colonies for the 
Colonial Forest Service, and a Schedule of Offices) 
First Edition, 1936 [Colonial No. 122] 6d. (74.) 
THE COLONIAL AGRICULTURAL SERVICE LIST 
THE COLONIAL POLICE SERVICE LIST 
‘These Lists are in course of preparation. The Lists will include the Special Regulations 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies for the respective Services, and Schedules 
of Offices 
EMPIRE SURVEY 
Report of the Proceedings of the Conference of Empire Survey Officers, 1935. 
The Conference was mainly occupied with questions related to trignometrical and 
topographical surveying. It also discussed the various aspects of air survey work with 


particular reference to aerial photography and the production of charts and maps 
(Colonial No. 111] £1 (£1 os. 6d.) 
PENSIONS TO WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF OFFICERS IN THE COLONIAL 
SERVICE, AND COLONIAL PROVIDENT FUNDS 
Reports of Committee (Cmd. 5219] 1s. (1s. 1d.) 


Obtainable from 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON, W.C.2: Adastral House, Kingsway 
EDINBURGH 2: 120, George Street MANCHESTER 1: 26, York Street 
CARDIFF: 1, St. Andrew's Crescent BELFAST: 80, Chichester Street 
or through any bookseller 
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I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


The Colony of the Leeward Islands, with a total area of 726 
square miles, consists of a number of islands belonging partly to 
the Lesser Antilles and partly to the Greater Antilles. Antigua, 
Barbuda, St. Christopher (St. Kitts), Nevis, and Montserrat lie 
between West longitude 61° and 63°, and around North latitude 17°, 
but Dominica is about 100 miles to the south, separated by the 
French island of Guadeloupe from the rest. The Virgin Islands. 
Sombrero, and Anguilla on the other hand lie some distance away 
to the north-west. The Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis, Mont- 
serrat, and Dominica are mostly volcanic in origin with mountains 
rising to 1,780, 3,711, 3,596, 3,002, and 4,750 feet respectively. 
while Antigua, Barbuda, and Anguilla are sedimentary and are 
subject to drought. 

All the islands are refreshed by the cooling trade winds, though 
Dominica, with its heavy intervening mountain system, becomes 
hot and steamy at certain times of the year. The rainfall registered 
at the different Botanic Stations during 1935 was as follows :— 
Antigua 49 inches, St. Kitts 42 inches, Dominica 72 inches, Mont- 
serrat 52 inches, Virgin Islands 48 inches. The mean temperature 
was 78° F. 


an 
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Politically the Colony is divided into five Presidencies :—(a) An- 
tgua, with Barbuda and Redonda, (b) St. Christopher-Nevis, with 
Anguilla, (c) Dominica, (d) Montserrat, and (e) the British Virgin 
Islands (which are in close proximity to the American Virgin 
Islands). These five Presidencies have been united and separated 
at various times in their history, and were finally federated in 1871 
by an Imperial Act. 


From a historical point of view the Leeward Islands Colony is 
one of the most interesting in the Empire. 


St. Kitts was the first island in the West Indies to be systematic- 
ally colonized by the English, Sir Thomas Warner, captain of the 
King’s Body Guard, bringing out a number of farmers and artisans 
for that purpose in 1623. In 1666, 1689, and 1782 it was captured 
by the French, and in the latter year the famous defence of Brim- 
stone Hill took place, a gallant action which ultimately enabled 
Rodney to defeat the French fleet at ‘‘ The Saints ’’ near Dominica 
and save the then Colonial Empire. 


In Nevis, in 1787, Nelson, then aged 25 and acting as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Leeward Islands Naval Station, married the 
young widow Nisbet, who survived him. In 1757 Alexander 
Hamilton, the son of a Scottish planter and the founder of the 
American Constitution, was born in Nevis. 


Antigua is the headquarters of the Colony, the residence of the 
Governor and also of the Archbishop of the West Indies. The 
island was settled by Sir Thomas Warner’s son in 1632, and only 
once, in 1666, was it captured by the French. At Antigua is the 
historic old Naval Dockyard, first built in 1725, where Nelson lived 
between 1785 and 1787. It lies in a romantic narrow inlet, English 
Harbour, and is to-day just as it was left when the last of the old 
frizates was warped out. Efforts are now being made to preserve 
ne tuined buildings so that it may be an Empire memorial to the 
Navy. 

Dominica was originally declared as neutral territory between 
the French and English, but became English by the Treaty of Paris 
in 1763. In 1771 it was made a separate Colony, but was rejoined 
'o the Leeward Islands in 1832. During that period, however, it 
was captured and held by the French for five years until restored 
to England by the Treaty of Versailles in 1783. 


In 1805 the Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry (the old 46th) 
and the local Militia distinguished themselves in a gallant resistance 
to General La Grange and a great invading force. 


Montserrat was settled by Sir Thomas Warner in 1632, but was 
et (and subsequently restored) by the French in 1666 and 
782, , 

The Virgin Islands were first settled by Dutch farmers, who 
became buccaneers in 1648. English buccaneers drove them out in 
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1666, and in 1672 the islands were absorbed into the Leeward 
Islands Colony. For a long time the islands were the haunt: |- 
of pirates. 


II.—GOVERNMENT. 


There is one Governor of the Colony, and his representatives 
in the Presidencies of St. Christopher-Nevis and Dominica are 
styled Administrators, and in those of Montserrat and the Virgin 
Islands, Commissioners. 


The Colony possesses a Federal Executive and a General Legisla- 
tive Council, the members of the former and the official members 
of the latter being appointed by the Crown, while the unofficial 
members of the latter (three each from Antigua and St. Christopher- 
Nevis, two from Dominica, and one from Montserrat) are elected 
by and from the nominated unofficial members of the Legislatures 
of their respective Presidencies. There is also a nominated unotiicial 
member for the Virgin Islands on the General Legislative Council 


Each Presidency has an Executive and a Legislative Councl. 
with the exception of the Virgin Islands, which has an Executive 
Council only. The Presidential Legislative Councils have con- 
current legislative powers with the General Legislative Council on 
specified subjects so far as their ‘‘ Ordinances ’’ are not repugnant 
to the ‘* Acts ’’ of the latter. The duration of each Legislative 
Council is limited to three years. 


The Antigua Legislative Council, previously partly elected an! 
partly nominated, passed an Act in 1898 abrogating itself and 
substituting the Crown Colony system. 


The St. Kitts and Nevis forms of Legislative Council, partl: 
elected and partly nominated, were abolished by an Act of 1s. 
and the Crown Colony system substituted. 


The Dominica Legislative Council, like that in Antigua. 4 
changed in 1898, but in 1924 an Ordinance was passed allowiti 
for the election of four of the unofficial members. 

The Montserrat Legislative Council was similarly changed i 
1866. 

There has been no Legislative Council in the Virgin Islands sinc? 
1902. 

In 1936 legislation will be presented to create unofficial majorities. 


partly elected and partly nominated, in the Presidential Legislative 
Councils. 


Municipal Government.—In Antigua (St. John’s) there 8 # 
(partly unofficial) municipal body called the ‘‘ City Comm’ 
sioners "’; in Dominica there is a partly elected Town Council at 
Roseau, and a nominated Town Board at Portsmouth. 
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II.—POPULATION. 


The estimated population on 31st December, 1935, was as 
follows :— 





Area Principal Town 
(Sq. miles). (approximate 
population). 
Antigua ... 32,680 108 St. John’s (10,000). 
Barbuda 1,020 62 —_ 
St. Kitts... 18,805 68 Basseterie (8,000). 
Nevis. ... 13,472 50 Charlestown (1,200). 
Anguilla 5,465 34 — 
Dominica 47,394 305 — Roseau (8,000). 
Montserrat 13,264 32 Plymouth (2,000). 
Virgin Islands 6,100 67 Road Town (400). 
Total . 138,200 726 





The decennial census of 1931 was not taken in view of the 


financial condition of the Colony in that year, but the percentages of 
the different races at the time of the previous census were as 
stated below, and, although the population has now generally in- 
creased, it is probable that the proportions are about the same. 


St. Kitts- Mont- ‘Virgin 
Antigua. Nevis. Dominica. serrat. Islands. 
White ... 4 3 1} 1 1 
Coloured ... 13 16 314 21 23 
Black 83 81 67 78 76 
The birth and death rates per 1,000 in 1935 were as follows :— 
Infant 
fe Birth-rate. Death-rate. Mortality. 
tigua 41-47 20-9 : 
Barbuda 37-65 18-8} Die 
St. Kitts 44-5 28-9 200-5 
Nevis ... 26-9 16-6 203-9 
Anguilla 36-9 17-9 99-0 
Dominica 31-0 14-6 97-5 
Montserrat... 37-0 13-9 130-3 
Virgin Islands 36-4 16-4 109-3 
Infantile mortality for the past five years has been as follows :— 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Antigua and Barbuda... 185 93 175 125 105 
St. Kitta a. 185-167 «180 229—S 200 
Nevis ... 186 102 73 104 204 
Anguilla 92 53 76 86116 99 
Dominica 170 88 126 = 107 97 
Monteerrat ... 172 89 s«134 94 130 
Virgin Islands 101 136 ~=—:165 68 = 109 
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The emigration and immigration figures of the Colony about balance 
during recent years. Before the embargo on free emigration wo the 
United States, Cuba, and Puerto Rico, the emigration figures con- 
siderably outnumbered those of immigration. There is still a 
certain amount of emigration for work on the sugar estates in the 
Dominican Republic, but it is seasonal, and the men usually retum 
the same year. The Government of Panama is repatriating British 
West Indian labourers at its expense. 


IV.—HEALTH. 


General. 


The Colony, which from November to May is only semi-tropical, 
is gradually becoming known as a health resort, and more visitors 
are coming vearly, especially during the winter months, from the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and the United States of America. 

Hospitals are established in the principal centres, and there are 


twenty-five Government Medical Officers stationed throughout the : 
Colony. There is also a system of village dispensaries. Water ° 


supplies in most of the islands are good and plentiful. Legislation 
regarding bakeries and dairies is in force, and the meat markets 
are regularly inspected. The ordinary diseases found in tropical 
countries prevail, but not usually in a serious form. Cases of 
ankylostomiasis, filariasis, dysentery, malaria, tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases, and yaws, are found in varying numbers. 

There is a central lunatic asylum (165 patients) at Antigua, and 
leper homes at Antigua (32 patients) and St. Kitts (52 patients). 

The teeth of the school children in the Presidencies of Antigua 
and St. Kitts-Nevis have been receiving special care from dentists 
subsidized by the Government. Homes for the aged and infirm 
are now established in Antigua, St. Kitts, Nevis, Dominica and 
Montserrat. 


Antigua. 


Bacteriological laboratory.—The work in the laboratory has con- 
tinued and has been found most useful and essential to the District 
Medical Officers and the whole community. During the year 2,706 
examinations were made, of which 1,510 were blood examinations 
for malaria, 583 Khan tests, and 57 Widal tests. 


Venereal diseases.—Treatment has been decentralized in order 
to permit of patients obtaining treatment at the district dispensaries 
nearest their homes. There are 21 such centres. 


Infant welfare-—There are three Government créches and 4 
voluntary créche in St. John’s. These créches are under the 
supervision of a Superintendent of District Nurses and of Child 
Welfare. The créches are well patronized and are a great boon 
to the working women who leave their infants at the créche all 
day while they are working in the fields on the estates. 
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Sanitation.—The Central Country Board of Health has been 
reorganized and is now under the chairmanship of the Chief 
Medical Officer and has been strengthened by the addition of all 
the District Medical Officers. 

The District Boards of Health have also been re-arranged under 
the chairmanship of the district medical officers. 

Two additional Sanitary Inspectors have been appointed. 

Concrete drains have been laid down in eight villages and also a 
large drain in the Oval pasture adjacent to St. John’s. 

Free dental inspection and treatment of school children has been 
continued and is a very valuable adjunct to the child welfare of the 
community. 


Population.—There were 1,231 births and 619 deaths during the 
year. 


Hospitals, etc.—There is a hospital with 91 beds (capable of more 
if required). It has an X-ray room. There were 544 males and 
425 females admitted during the year. The average duration in 
hospital was 15 days. The number of major operations was 112 and 
minor operations 275. 


Home for the aged and infirm. (Fiennes Institute).—100 beds. 
58 males and 49 females were admitted. There were 65 deaths 
chiefly from diseases incidental to old age. 


Dispensaries.—There are now 14 Government dispensaries in 
Antigua and one in Barbuda. There are 26 Government district 
nurses who are also midwives. 

There is a quarantine station and, as already mentioned, a leper 
home and a lunatic asylum, the latter being a Federal institution. 


St. Kitts-Nevis. 

Infant welfare——Infant welfare work progresses. Since the 
movement was started and créches under the supervision of the 
District Matron were provided, infant mortality in St. Kitts has 
decreased from 409-6 per 1,000 living births in 1920, to 200-8 in 
1935. A new créche and infant welfare centre have been estab- 
ushed at Gingerland, Nevis. 


Population.—There were 1,403 births and 865 deaths in the 
Presidency in 1935. Stillbirths numbered 98. 


Hospitals.—The central hospital, at Basseterre, St. Kitts, has 
87 beds and 5 maternity beds. Other hospitals are at Sandy Point, 
St. Kitts (16 beds), Nevis (between 30 and 40 beds) and Anguilla 
(8 beds). There are homes for the aged and the infirm at Basse- 
terre (50 beds) and at Nevis (12 beds). The leper home in the 
Sandy Point district has 52 inmates. 


Staff—The Presidency is divided into 7 medical districts (St. 
Kitts 4, Nevis 2 and Anguilla 1). There are 3 European nursing 
sisters in the Presidency, one of whom is District Matron and 
trains pupil midwives. There are 8 Sanitary Inspectors working 
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under the supervision of the Senior Medical Officer. Dental 
clinics are held regularly by the Government Dental Officer and 
the attention to the teeth of the elementary school children should 
produce results, in the years to come, in the general health of the 
people. Dispensaries are established in different parts of the 
medical districts. 


Dominica. 


The Chief Medical and Health Officer is in general charge oi 
all matters concerned with public health. 

The Medical and Sanitary Services Ordinance, 1935, amalgamates 
and brings up to date the legislation governing public health. 


Infant Welfare.—The Roseau Créche was closed during the lasi 
quarter of 1935, but subscriptions for child welfare work have 
been continued and used to enlarge the scope of the Infant Welfare 
Clinic held in connection with the Maternity Ward of the Roseau 
Hospital. A voluntary Committee will control the finances of this 
clinic and arrange any special efforts on its behalf. The St. John’s 
Child Welfare Committee have maintained their special clinic at 
Portsmouth. 


Sanitation.—The sanitation of the towns of Roseau and Ports- 
mouth has continued under the control of the Roseau Town Council 
and Portsmouth Town Board respectively, with their own sanitary 
officers. Under new legislation the Central Board of Health has 
been granted increased powers to make regulations for the rest of 
the Island with respect to various matters of public health, and 
the sanitary organization has been enlarged to include ten sanitary 
inspectors for the more important country districts. Special efforts 
have been directed against ankylostomiasis, malaria, tuberculosis. 
and yaws. 


Vital Statistics—The birth-rate of 31-05 for 1935 was below 
the average of 33-17 for the five-year period 1930-4. The 
death-rate of 14-58 is the lowest recorded and well below the average 
of 16-96 for the previous five years. The infant mortality rate 
of 97-5 also compares favourably with an average of 123.12 for 
the previous five years. Deaths of all ages from all forms of tuber- 
culosis numbered 71 out of a total of 683. Malaria, which is en- 
demic, was again prevalent and accounted for 47 deaths. There 
was a sharp epidemic of influenza which began in March and 
lasted for about two months, during which period about 2.000 
cases were attended by the Medical Officers, and 37 deaths were 
registered as due to influenza with respiratory complications. 


Hospitals. —There is a Central Hospital at Roseau with 102 beds: 
admissions in 1935 numbered 1,517. Smaller hospitals are maib- 
tained at Portsmouth (33 beds), Marigot (6 beds), and Grand 
Bay (4 beds), with respectively 629, 125, and 96 admissions during 
the year. At Roseau there is also the home for the aged and 
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infirm with accommodation for about 30 inmates. Eighteen dis- 
pensaries are maintained in the four Medical Districts. 


Staff.—There are four District Medical Officers under the Chief 
Medical Officer. Six dispensers (including two who are the 
stewards of the Roseau and Portsmouth hospitals) assist the Medical 
Officers. The training of nurses and midwives is under the super- 
vision of the European Matron of the Roseau Hospital. In addi- 
tion to the nursing staffs of the hospitals, three nurse-midwives 
are employed in the Districts. 


Montserrat. 


The general health of the population of Montserrat during the 
year 1935 has been good. Economic conditions continued slowly 
but steadily to improve, and the effect of this on the people was 
here and there manifest. 


In the capital town of Plymouth and its environs the odour 
of the abnormally increased gaseous emissions from the Gages’ 
Soufritre was at times nauseating and irritant, but generally 
speaking there has been very little noticeable effect upon the in- 
habitants. The continued earthquake shocks seemed to keep older 
members of the population in a state of apprehension ; some of the 
younger members seemed deeply concerned as to possible develop- 
ments while others appeared to regard earth shocks as a matter of 
course. 

The Glendon Hospital was very badly damaged by the earthquake 
of 10th November, and the existing ruin is doomed to demolition. 
It is hoped that this building will in the near future be replaced 
by one of reinforced concrete. 

Patients in hospital at the time of the earthquake were thrown 
into a state of panic, among them being many surgical cases in 
a critical post-operative state. 


Efforts made during previous years to disseminate information 
i respect to pulmonary tuberculosis seemed to have shown some 
results. The number of cases of active tuberculosis encountered 
was lower than in previous years, and deaths from this disease 
numbered only four. 


Typhoid and paratyphoid fevers were not encountered during 
the year. 

Filariasis was a noticeable disease during the year. The rain- 
fall was fairly heavy and the prevalence of mosquitos caused con- 
siderable anxiety. Yaws and syphilis seem to be steadily on the 
wane, 

Infant welfare—This work and the supervision of the two 
district nurse-midwives is under the care of the European nursing 
sister at the hospital. Infant mortality reached the low figure 
of 121 per thousand living births. 


Staff.—There are two medical officers in the Island. 
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Virgin Islands. 


The health of the Presidency remained satisfactory in 1935. 
Malaria has subsided to a great extent. 

Population.—There were 183 births and 84 deaths registered. 

Hospital.—Under the care of the European nursing sister the 
hospital continues to serve the needs of the people. Only three 
cases of typhoid were under treatment during the year. 

Staff.—The medical staff of the Presidency consists of one medica! 
officer, one European nursing sister and one sanitary officer in 
Tortola and one dispenser at Anegada Island. 


V.—HOUSING. 


Antigua. 


The Housing Scheme, financed originally from the Colonial 
Development Fund, has improved the type of house used by the 
poorer classes and with it goes improvement in living conditions 
of the people. The houses are mainly of standard type and consis: 
of three rooms and a verandah, with a separate latrine and kitchen. 
The houses are very sanitary and easily disinfected. The demand for 
houses in the model village was not maintained in 1935. In addition 
to the model village, similar houses under the same scheme have 
been erected on the Antigua land settlement area at Greencastle, a! 
the village of All Saints, and at other places. One of the most 
valuable aspects of the scheme is that it is proving an encourage- 
ment and an incentive to others of the artisan and peasant class to 
build new houses for themselves and a much improved type of 
house is appearing in many parts of the island. 


St. Kitts-Nevis. 


The Housing Scheme, started in 1930 and temporarily suspended 
pending re-consideration of the type of house to be built, has been 
continued. The scheme, which has been financed from the Colonial 
Development Fund, is run on similar lines to that in Antigua. Up 
to the end of 1935, 45 model houses have been constructed 4 
Basseterre and 16 at Sandy Point. 

The larger residences and places of business are of two stores. 
the lower, generally speaking, of stone and the upper of wood. 
These buildings are provided with hurricane shutters as the island: 
are almost in the centre of the hurricane zone. 


Dominica. 


No housing scheme is yet in operation in Dominica, nor are there 
any building societies in existence. The finances of the Presidency 
do not warrant the matter being taken in hand at the present time. 
The conditions which have to be complied with in the erection 
of new houses in the two main towns, Roseau and Portsmouth. 
have been made more stringent. 
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Efforts to improve the housing conditions of the Presidency 
have suffered a serious set-back as a result of the earthquakes 
which occurred throughout the year, the shocks causing most serious 
damage being those of 6th May and 10th November. Even with 
the situation as acute as it is, the Government Concrete Housing 
Scheme has suffered handicaps due to the difficulty of furnishing the 
necessary deeds for lands on the part of persons making application 
for these houses. 


Virgin Islands. 


The housing conditions of the people are much better than those 
in the other Presidencies. The average house of the peasant 
measures about 20 ft. by 15 ft. and is surrounded by an acre or 
more of arable land. The present living conditions seem admirably 
suited to the population which consists almost entirely of small 
landowners and fishermen. Practically all the houses are owned 
by the occupiers and the general condition of the houses may be 
described as clean and sanitary. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


Sugar, cotton, limes and lime products, oranges, grapefruit, 
bananas, cocoa and table vegetables are the chief products of the 
Colony. The following table summarises the principal exports of 
local produce of the whole colony for the year 1935 compared with 
the previous year :— 


1934. 1935. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
£ £ 

Avocado pears S57 +. crates 4,344 838 3,726 744 
Bananas A ea bunches 37,850 3,253 71,627 5,780 
Bayoil.. oo... 14,988 2,206 16,474 2,421 
Gill a fae Rey 1,734 5,043 1,600 4,400 
Goce... eee, 324,333 2,983 344,156 3,459 
Coconuts ws ws. we = Now 200,685 479 314,720 627 
Copa, kee eee. 247,608 836 283,833 1,084 
Cotton... oe eee. 977,868 50,009 1,232.975 66,495 
Cottonseed ... 9... we tons 400 1,544 455 1,625 
Grapefruit... 4. ve crates 3,167 1,403 5,386 2,596 
Lime.juice, raw ds gal. 96,803 5,363 134,761 5,724 
Lime oil. distilled ...  ... Ib. 6,288 6,418 7,457 7,789 
Lime oil, ecuelled ... aoe Ib. 245 393 1,940 2,149 
green... ...bris. & orates 7,561 8,357 8,813 8,040 
Manges rls, 4,084 1,225 3,462 1,363 
Moles gall. 1,781,459 4.542 816.549 10,307 
Oranges ves brls. & orates 7,192 4.324 8,850 5,773 
Rm ee gale 17,521 2,281 12,187 1,721 
Sie. tons 1,302 2,056 1,400 2,188 
Sugar. tons = 48,997 456,534 = 43,352 © 388,213 
Tobaceo(leaf)... oo... 9... Ib. (12,800 1,031 5,823 249 
Tomatoes ... .. erates 8,847 1,455 —-18,334 2,733 
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Antigua. 

There are two modern sugar factories, one at Gunthorpes, owned 
by the Antigua Sugar Factory Company (Henckel, Dubuisson and 
Company), and one at Bendals owned by the South Western 
Estates Company. The capacity of the former is approximately 
22,000 tons and that of the latter 4,000 tons. There were 17,389 tons 
of crystal sugar, of approximately 96° polarization, manufactured 
during 1935, as well as a small quantity of muscovado sugar at a 
minor factory. (The Antigua Sugar Factory is a 14-roller mill 
and can make a ton of sugar from less than 8 tons of cane.) The 
average yield of cane per acre was 15 tons. There were also 324,562 
gallons of molasses exported. The sugar is sold either to England 
or to Canada to be refined. The gyrotiller plough, bought for 
£6,000 in 1931 by the Antigua Sugar Factory, with some assistance 
from the Colonial Development Fund, continues to function satis- 
factorily. The Antigua Sugar Factory owns about 88 miles of 2} ft.- 
gauge and the Bendals Factory about 8 miles of 2 ft.-gauge railway. 
to bring in the canes from the estates over the island. Estates vary 
between 80 and 400 acres (reaping area). Both factories paid 14s. 
a ton of cane in 1935. The approximate cost of production per 
ton of sugar is fairly constant as regards the manufacturing ex- 
penditure, which has been brought down by the Antigua Sugar 
Factory to about £2 15s. 2d., but with regard to the growing of 
the cane the cost varies considerably, and in a year of poor cane- 
yields the planting costs will rise to a very much higher figure than 
in a year when the yield per acre is high. 

The activities of the Agricultural Department continue to in- 
crease. Series of experiments in connexion with sugar cane investi- 
gation were continued in 1935, and an agricultural assistant, whose 
office had been in temporary abeyance, was appointed early in the 
year. Work on the Greencastle Experimental Station and the Land 
Settlement Scheme continues and progresses. From the Experi- 
mental Station the following were distributed :— 

Cane cuttings, 34,695; onion seedlings, 40,100; in addition 
to smaller quantities of other plants and seeds. 

The endeavours to introduce the Lyxophaga Diatraea for the 
purpose of reducing the moth borer in sugar cane have not been 
successful. 

The cotton crop amounted to 32,950 Ib. of lint. The bulk of the 
cotton crop is grown by the peasants and is purchased on a co- 
operative basis by a central ginnery. A first payment is made on 
the nominal prices ruling in England and ultimately 75 per cent. of 
the profits are paid over as a bonus. 

Efforts are being made to encourage the minor industries par- 
ticularly fruit; and budded citrus, grafted mangoes and budded 
avocado pears continue to be distributed from the Government 
Nursery. The acreage under sugar cane in 1935 was 12,798, and 
under other crops 1,458. 
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The Land Settlement Scheme continues to be extended, and in 
1934 Jonas Estate, of approximately 260 acres, was purchased. 

Officers of the Agricultural Department pay visits to the peasants’ 
holdings, and lectures are given on practical agriculture not only 
to the peasants but also to the elementary school teachers, who 
in turn pass it on to the children in the schools. By this means 
it is hoped to instil in early life the rudiments of agricultural training 
into the labouring population. The gyrotiller plough is hired out by 
the Antigua Sugar Factory to the peasants at £2 an acre. 

The following table shows the relative exports of the principal 
products of Antigua over a period of five years :— 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


Sugar (ton) oe de «- 4,977 19,168 23,875 =. 20,677. —:16,072 
» (value)... ben: £ 48,197 182,116 234,920 196,534 151,249 
» acreage of cane reaped... 7,865 7,936 9,450 9,686 9,800 

Molasses (gal.) ... eee: + 33,768 757,701 520,232 808,459 324,562 

» (value) ... ane £ 716 12,782 1,084 2,516 2,188 

Cotton (Ib.) er - 131,700 22,600 8,400 9,600 32,950 

» (value) ... wa £ 6,585 936 420 480 2,062 

Lime juice, raw (gal.) ... aes _ 1,280 9,189 3,712 6,916 
»  » » (value) 6. 5S 16 557 142 305 

Tamarinds (barrels) 397 520 495 152° 461 

» — (value) £ 348 456 427 93 295 

Ram (gal.) Se sa es _ — _ 851 2,008 

» (value)... ee £ _ — _ 133 293 


St. Kitts-Nevis. 


There is one central modern sugar factory, owned by the Basse- 
terre Sugar Factory Company (Henckel, Dubuisson Co.), of an 
original capacity of approximately 20,000 tons, which has since 
been considerably increased. It is connected to the various sugar 
estates by a narrow-gauge railway encircling the island. 28,491 
tons of crystal sugar, a record for the island, of approximately 
96 degrees polarization, were made from 205,192 tons of canes 
foe from about 8,105 acres, an average yield of over 25 tons to 
the acre. 

Recently the planters have made serious efforts to increase the 
yields of cane by the introduction of parasites for the control of 
insect pests, and by an extended use of artificial fertilizers. 

_All estates have a certain number of contract labourers, who 
live in estate houses and receive free medical attention and a free 
Plot of land for growing ground provisions and vegetables. 

In Nevis, the area under sugar cane was increased and 2,429 
tons of canes were sold to the St. Kitts (Basseterre) Sugar Fac- 
‘ory. Small quantities of muscovado sugar and fancy molasses 
Were manufactured. 

1,450 acres were planted with cotton in 1935 and 202,042 Ib. 
of lint produced. 

There are Government agricultural instructors in Nevis and 
Anguilla, who pay visits to peasants’ holdings and endeavour to 
mprove their methods of agriculture. 
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Progress has been made with the land settlement schemes in 
Nevis and Anguilla. 

The following table shows the relative exports of the principil 
products of St. Kitts-Nevis over a period of five years :— 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


Sugar (tons) Seay gedit Sco 12,021 19,969 22,588 28,320 27,280 
» (value) s+ ve £ 110,234 = 197,466 234,747 260,000 236,964 
Molasses (gal.) ... ... .... 689,700 459,404 630,749 973,000 453,999 
» (value) ... £ 5,759 2,971 2,897 2,027 5,126 
Cotton (Ib.) ... 245,500 85,018 88,550 141,687 204,647 
» (value) . £ 12,364 4,250 4,701 8,200 10,327 
Cotton Seed (tons) : 388 35 ay 60 2 
5s. » (value) ... £ 1,363 290 — 250 40 
Coconuts dod, Wasan Bole 43,900 78,770 66,953 105,646 95,157 
» (value) £ 256 445 289 228 215 
Tomatoes (Ib.) 151,900 53,000 28,637 12,000 15,880 
» (value) £ 1,352 524 221 105 120 
Salt (tons) 2,316 159 34 1,302 1,677 
» (value) £ 2,505 655 9 2,056 2,188 
Dominica. 


Although with the exception of bananas, there was no pheno- 
menal increase in the production of agricultural products, the quanti- 
ties exported were, generally speaking, larger than in the previous 
year. 

The lime industry is showing signs of recovery and in the 
aggregate exports of limes and lime products showed an increase of 
approximately 1,000 barrels of fruit. Calculated on the usual basis. 
the crop exported in 1935 totalled 28,214 barrels of limes as com- 
pared with 27,093 barrels exported in 1934. 

The fresh fruit export trade has shown marked improvement: 
Dominica navel oranges in particular have been in big demand by 
Canadian buyers and have established a good reputation on accouat 
of their superior flavour and juiciness. Exports of grapefruit in- 
creased, the principal market again being Canada. The export 
trade in mangoes and avocado pears was fairly well maintained. 
The banana industry made particularly good progress, exports 
showing an increase of 33,677 bunches. 

There was a definite upward trend in the export of coconuts and 
copra. The price of copra considerably improved and a trial ship- 
ment of dry coconuts gives promise of a regular export trade 
developing. 

The price of cocoa was very low and offered little inducement 
to growers to spend money on anything more than bare mainten- 
ance of cultivations. Prices improved slightly at the end of the 
year and the bulk of the 1935-6 crop has been sold in advance. 

Since the inauguration in 1931 of the Plant Distribution Scheme. 
198,043 budded or grafted fruit trees, and 131,076 coffee and 48.1 
cocoa plants, together with large numbers of other economic plants. 
have been propagated and distributed by the Agricultural 
Department. 
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A few of the principal estates are owned by Europeans, but the 
majority belong to local planters. There is a preponderance of 
peasant holdings which contribute to the production of staple pro- 
ducts as well as supplying ground provisions for local consumption. 

The raising of livestock is left to individual enterprise and the 
number raised is barely sufficient for local needs. 

There is no organized fishing industry, but natives engage in 
fishing to meet the local demand for fresh fish. 

The following table shows the relative exports of the principal 
products of Dominica over a period of five years :— 


c 1931. 1932, 1933. 1934. | 1935. 
Limes, total crop estimated as 


“barrels” ... we awe 68,000 © 48,000 36,000 27,000 28,214 
Limes, green or fresh (barrels) 10,867 8,304 «4,391 3,790 = 4,035 
Pa » (value) £ 13,584 10,418 4,033 4,698 6,123 
Lime juice, raw (gal.) .. 93,255 62,545 37,770 74,908 48,074 
» oo (Vallue)... £ 3,886 2,911 1,889 4,523 2,002 
Lime juice, concentrated (gal.) 3,211 5,661 35,467 7,462 «3,372 
eer (value) £ 241 193 1,817 273 184 
Lime oil, distilled (Ib.) «14,446 11,218 ~—9,302S 6,288 ~—7,127 
» » (value) £ 21,668 13,271 10,288 6,418 7,443 
Lime oil, ecuelled (Ib.) we 2,158 617 320 245 140 
» 4 (value) £ 4,611 677 353 393 186 
Bayoil(Ib.) =... 0... =. «27,783 20,915 21,774 14,988 16,474 
» (value)... ae £ 4,447 3,683 3,630 2,206 2,421 
Oranges (crates and barrels) 3,214 6,683 7,255 7,192 8,850 

» (value). ws £ 1,971 2,236 3,268 4,324 65,764 
Grapefruit (crates) : 1,531 3,954 5,981 3,167 ~—«5, 386. 

» (value) £ 767 «1,937 2,684 = «1,403 2,596 
Avocado Pears (crates)... .. 670 1,254 2,946) 4,344 3,726 
” » (value) ... £ 179 276 567 838 744 
Mangoes (crates) .. 4,006 6,743 6872 4,084 3,462 

» (value) ... £ 995 1,496 931 1,225 «1,363 
Cocoa (Ib.) - .. 218,773 269,009 358,112 324,333 344,156 
_» (value) .  £ 1,895 1,837 2,650 2,983 3,459 
Coconute eevee 60,355 116,840 109,357 103,639 230,170 

» — (value) £ 344 384 223 249 452 
Copra(Ib.) .. 45,526 107,107 105,237 247,508 278,793 
» (value) £ 351 1,112 882 836 1,066 
Rum (gal.) : 1,380 11,520 24,660 ~—«:17,521 «10,179 
» (value) £ 262 «=«:1,587 «3,811 = 2.281 ~—s«1,428 
Vanilla (Ib.) : 141,974 21 797 609 
» (value) ... £ 29 395 2 109 152 

nas (bunches) .. 1,556 9,019 ~—-:22,304 37,850 71,527 

» (value) £ 154 422 889 3,253 «5,780 
Hardwood (ft.) ... * ps = 65,193 108,466 95,407 

» (value) ... ees = 405 965 537 
Tobacco Leaf (Ib.) 3 = = 1,834 12,800 6,823 

» (value) ... 2° CS ee 144 1,081 349 

Montserrat. 


A record crop of cotton was produced in 1935. The production 
from 4,438 acres was 1,008,000 Ib. of lint (227 Ib. of lint per acre). 
“0 improved price, ranging between Is. 3d. and 1s. 7d. was 
obtained for lint shipped to the United Kingdom and the con- 
Unent of Europe. 
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It is hoped that, after years of uncertainty, the vegetable trade 
has been re-established on a sound basis. Weather and market 
conditions rendered this trade very profitable. Montserrat is 
essentially an island of peasant holders, 94 per cent. of the land- 
owners having less than 10 acres each. There are only 38 owner: 
having more than 100 acres each. 


The following table shows the relative exports of the principal 
products of Montserrat during the past five years :— 


1931, 1932. 1933. 1934, 1935. 


Cotton (Ib.) ose ave + 400,389 187,131 599,631 826,581 1,018,041 
 4y (value) ae £ 24,249 12,939 24,577 41,329 54,106 
» acreage planted... ... 3,400 1,500 2,187 3,106 4,438 
Cotton seed (tons)... ss 263 141216 340 455 
» =o» ~<(value) 919 437 723—=—«1,294 «i625 
Limes, green or fresh (barrels) 292 580 9,071 3,674 4,521 
» ono (wake) £ 148 625 1,324 3,674 1,742 
Lime juice, raw (gal.) ...  .... 22,840 29,134 48,691 18,183 79,771 
PA ” » (value) £ 1,091 1,453 4,231 698 3,417 
Tomatoes (crates of 20 Ib.) see 16,966 22,764 8,110 8,097 18,334 


” ” » (value) £ 2,832 — 1,309 1,350 2,733 
Onions (1b.) . aoe + 21,600 41,664 50,906 65,495 27,630 
» (vatue) ... wee £ 179 300 335 397 149 


Virgin Islands. 


A certain amount of sugar is produced, and either consumed or 
converted into rum for local consumption. The cultivation of cotton 
has been recommenced and it is hoped that the increased prices at 
present obtaining will enable the industry to be placed on a sound 
footing. A tobacco industry was started about ten years ago and 4 
fair quality of local cigars was produced, but the prices proved 
unremunerative and the industry ceased. A certain amount of 
fishing is done. Until a few years ago the people of the British 
Virgin Islands found a useful market for their cattle and vegetable 
produce in St. Thomas, where an American Naval Station was 
established, but on this being removed, and on partial restrictions * 
being placed against the importation of British livestock, trade 
with that island has become stagnant, and the British Virmn 
islanders mow find difficulty in selling their vegetables, cattle and 
goats in the islands. Weather conditions, too, are a handicap. 
as the rainfall is normally not large and, these small islands being * 
mountainous, any rain that falls runs off too rapidly into the sea. 
Practically all the land is peasant-owned. 


LIVESTOCK OF THE LEEWARD IsLANDS. 


Although mechanical ploughs are being found very suitable for 
the hard clay soils of Antigua, cattle will be for a long time needed 
as plough and draught animals in that island and also in St. Kitts- 
Nevis and Dominica. In the former island a mixed strain with 
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imported Mysore or zebu blood has been found very useful. Horses 
are principally in use by the planters and overseers for riding about 
the estates. Mules are to a certain extent used for ploughing in 
both St. Kitts and Antigua. Donkeys are largely the means of 
transport of the labouring classes. Sheep are only required for the 
meat markets, and are usually of poor quality. Goats, pigs, and 
poultry are bred in large quantities for food purposes by the 
labouring classes. 


In Antigua and St. Kitts there are qualified Government veter- 
inary surgeons, who inspect all livestock on importation, examine 
market animals before and after slaughter, and periodically examine 
milking cattle. They also look after the health of all horses and 
mules belonging to the Government. They are allowed private 
practice among the estates of the island. 

An investigation has been made into the incidence of Bovine 
Tuberculosis in Antigua and measures to combat this disease are 
receiving consideration. 


VII.—_COMMERCE. 


The total values of the imports and exports of the poleny for the 
past five years have been as follows :— 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Imports from United Kingdom 210,508 246,592 269,129 245,654 231,319 
»  » Canada +» 138,943 107,346 109,089 112,635 121,792 
» 9 Rest of Empire - 96,280 87,966 93,473 86,203 98,948 
» 4, United States of 
America. 132,584 80,797 75,022 79,973 82,273 
» 5, Other foreign 40,789 28,787 54,780 53,602 44,693 
countries. 


Total «- 619,104 651,488 601,493 578,067 578,925 





Exports to United Kingdom ... 81,990 296,062 387,345 379,628 299,481 
» » Canada eee .-- 128,560 114,047 108,997 119,170 184,242 
» x Restof Empire ... 25,410 26,076 21,265 36,200 40,859 
» » United States of 33,157 33,452 20,321 += 16,957 —:17,439 
America. 
» Other foreign 17,125 13,626 21,688 25,221 29,681 
countries. 
Total ... «+. 286,242 483,263 559,616 577,176 571,702 
Percentage of value of exported 58 82 81 W7 10 
Sugar to total exports. 


From the above it will be seen that sugar forms the bulk of the 
‘olony's exports, and that any lowering of the value of sugar 
exports,due to hurricane, drought, or low prices, is at once reflected 
not only in the total export trade but automatically in the import 
38879 Ai 
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trade, because there is less money in circulation. ‘The percentages 
of imports are as follows :— 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
percent. percent. percent. percent. percent. 
40 





United Kingdom san fai 84 45 44 42 

Canada ae as 22 19 18 20 21 
Rest of the Empire ase 16 16 16 15 li 
United States of America 21 15 12 13 4 
Other foreign countries ... ase 7 5 10 10 8 


It is interesting to note that the increase in imports from the 
United Kingdom with a corresponding fall in imports from the 
United States of America, which is highly satisfactory from an 
Imperial point of view, has been maintained, in spite of the fact 
that £1 now buys £1 worth of goods in the United States, as con- 
trasted with 13s. worth in 1932 and 1933 after the departure of 
Great Britain from the Gold Standard. Owing, however, to the 
lesser rate of import duty on British goods, the revenues of the 
Colony have suffered. The trade with the United Kingdom in 
motor-cars, shoes, groceries, cotton, and fancy goods might be still 
further developed, but not by correspondence. Visits of commercial 
travellers with samples are very necessary. 


VITII.—_WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


‘The day wages of field labourers vary from 1s. to 2s. for men and 
6d. to 10d. for women, with about 3s. 6d. to 6s. for artizans. The 
wages of domestic servants are from 4s. to 12s, a week. Most of 
the field work on the estates is done by the task, and in the crop 
season labourers frequently perform two tasks a day, earning 
from 16s. to 20s. a week. In addition to this estate labourers are 
usually provided with freé medical attendance, houses, and land for 
planting provisions. 

-For oflice workers and professional men the cost of living is about 
the same as in the country districts of England. he rent of 
bungalows or small houses is about £40 to £60 a year. ‘The hotels. 
which are more like small boarding houses, charge between &s. 4d. 
and 16s. 8d. a day. The average prices of foodstuffs per Ib. are :— 
bread 4d., flour 23d., fish 4d., beef 8d., and milk 4d. per qt. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE. 


Education. 

Fdueational facilities in the Colony are good. Elementary oF 
primary schools (all free and undenominational) are maintained 
by Government throughout Antigua, St. Kitts, and Dominica. and 
are State-aided in Montserrat and the Virgin Islands. There is 
an advisory Board of Education in each Presidency. A sum of 
£26,839 was provided for education in 1935. Pupil teachers are 
trained locally for three years, and then selected ones are awarded 
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studentships for higher training at the Training College in Trinidad 
for men, or the Spring Gardens Female Teachers’ Training College 
at Antigua for women. 


Antigua. 


The Boys’ Grammar School, founded in 1884, is open to all races 
and denominations, but is the property of the Anglican diocese of 
Antigua. There are about 65 boys on the roll. The teaching 
staff consists of a headmaster and three whole time and four part 
time assistants. The Government subsidy in 1935 was £500, in 
part return for which seven free Government scholarships of £12 
a year are given. 

The Girls’ High School, founded 1886, is open to all races and 
denominations, and has about 80 pupils, some 20 being boarders. 
The teaching is arranged for by a headmistress, a deputy, and five 
assistant mistresses, resident at the school. The Government 
subsidy in 1935 was £200, in part return for which there are five 
free Government scholarships. 


The T. O. Robinson Memorial School, founded in 1898, is open to 
all races and denominations and has about 80 pupils, boys and 
girls. Miss Robinson, the proprietress, is aided by a teaching staff, 
and all the usual facilities for instruction and recreation are afforded. 
There is a School Board, and the Government pays a subsidy of £90 
a year. : 

In Antigua there are 20 Government elementary or primary 
schools and several small private ones; at Barbuda there is a 
primary school managed by the. Anglican authorities and receiving 
a Government grant of £90 per annum. There is at St. John’s 
a small night-school, held in a Government school-building, under 
the auspices of Toc H. 


St. Kitts-Nevis. 


The St. Kitts-Nevis Grammar School is a Government school, 
and has about 40 pupils. In 1935 £903 was allocated for salaries 
of staff and £279 for equipment and scholarships. 


The Girls’ High School is maintained in a Government building, 
and a subsidy on a sliding scale is paid to the headmistress, Miss 
Pickard. There are also a Convent School managed by the Order 
of Missionary Canonesses of St. Augustine and a small private school 
for girls. 


In Nevis there is a secondary school, for boys and girls, owned 
by Miss Bridgewater, to whom a Government subsidy of £75 is 
paid. 

There are 16 Government primary schools in St. Kitts, 10 in 


Nevis, and 5 in Anguilla, The number of children enrolled in these 
is about 7.500. 
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Dominica. 


There is a Government Grammar School for boys, with 41 pupils. 
A private school, called St. Mary’s Academy, with 38 boys, was 
also started in 1932. The Convent School for girls, managed by 
the Order of the Faithful Virgin, has 70 pupils. There is also a 
Wesley High School for girls, with 17 pupils. The Government 
maintains 28 primary schools, and there are several such grant- 
aided schools. The total enrolment is 7,642 pupils. Agricultural 
instruction is a useful feature in most of the Government schools 
of the Colony, but especially so in Dominica. 

There are night schools at Roseau and Portsmouth, which are 
doing very good work. 

Montserrat. 

The Grammar School for boys is a Government institution, 
maintained at a cost of some £725 per annum. There is also a 
small secondary school for girls, which receives a Government grant 
of £100 per annum. There are 12 primary schools, grant-aided, 
with some 2,800 scholars on the roll. 


Virgin Islands. 


1,252 children are enrolled in the primary schools, all denomina- 
tional and Government-aided. There are no secondary schools. 


Welfare. 

A small Reformatory School exists at Antigua for about 20 boys. 
Reference has already been made in the chapter on the health of 
the Colany to homes for the aged and infirm and to the créche 
system in the various Presidencies’? A number of Mutual Friendly 
Societies exist with funds for sickness and burials, organized either 
in conjunction with the different churches or of an undenomi- 
national character. 

There are Lodges of Freemasons in most of the Presidencies. 

The principal religious denominations in the Colony are the 
Anglican, Wesleyan, Moravian Mission, Roman Catholic (very 
numerous in Dominica), and some minor sects of American origin. 
The Salvation Army has also rendered useful service of a general 
nature for some years past. The Boy Scout and Girl Guide move- 
ments have taken a firm hold in recent years and there are now 
about 500 of the former and 500 of the latter in the Colony. The 
Toc. H. Association has been established in Antigua, the first 
branch in the West Indies. 


Recreation. 

Forms of recreation are plentiful for all classes. Sea-bathing 
in the warm blue-green water off the palm-fringed white beaches 
of Antigua and Anguilla is as good as can be found anywhere in 
the world; and in places in the other islands is also very good. 
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Sailing and fishing are indulged in to a limited extent. Cricket 
is a sport that appeals to popular enthusiasm throughout the islands, 
and the inter-Presidential annual tournament always creates the 
greatest excitement. Tennis clubs exist in all the Presidencies, and 
it can be played on grass courts all the year round. Association 
football has become popular in recent years during the winter 
months. There is a 9-hole golf course at Antigua. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Sea. 


The principal islands of the Colony are served by the following 
steamship companies :— 


Canadian National.—From Canada. 

Ocean Dominion.—From Canada. 

Bermuda and West Indies (Furness Withy).—From New 
York. 

American Caribbean Line.—From New York. 

Harrison Line.—From England. 

Compagnie Générale Transatlantique.—From Havre. 


Smaller steamships of the Dutch line also call at St. Kitts, 
and schooners and sloops make irregular calls at most of the islands. 
His Majesty’s ships from the American and West Indies Station 
(headquarters, Bermuda), occasionally spend a few days among 
the islands, particularly in the winter months. During 1935, 
1,188 British steamships, of a total tonnage of 4,873,817 tons, 
and 737 foreign steamships, of a total tonnage of 1,536,001 tons, 
entered and cleared the ports of the Colony. 


Air. 


The branch of Pan-American Air-ways that flies between Miami 
and Trinidad calls regularly for passengers and mails on Mondays 
and Fridays at Antigua. 


Roads. 


In Antigua there are 166 miles of roads (65 miles being main 
toads) mostly of very moderate quality, traversed by motors, car- 
Tages, ox waggons, horses, and donkeys; the latter, pannier- 
carrying, being a feature of peasant transport for produce. There 
are also motor-omnibus services in most of the Presidencies. In 
St. Kitts there is a main road 30 miles in length encircling the 
island. In Nevis there is a similar encircling “road 18 miles in 
length. Anguilla has about 20 miles of good roads, but there are 
only about a dozen cars in the island. Dominica roads are a most 
dificult problem owing to the mountains and rivers and frequent 
landslides. There are now about 270 miles of roads of which 68 
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are motor roads. A launch service takes the place of an impass- 
able road between Roseau and Portsmouth. Montserrat has 6b 
miles of roads, but not more than about half this distance 
is really suitable for motor traffic. The Virgin Islands have no motor 
roads outside Road Town, all land traffic being by horse-back or 
donkey-back. 


As mentioned in Chapter VI, there are narrow-gauge railways in 
Antigua and St. Kitts, but these are only for sugar transport. 


Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones. 


There are central Post Offices at St. John’s, Basseterre, Roseau. 
Plymouth and Road Town; and 17 sub-offices in Antigua, 10 in 
St. Kitts-Nevis, 18 in Dominica, 4 in Montserrat, and 4 in the 
Virgin Islands. There is an annual overseas traffic of about two 
million letters and postal packages. 


The telephone service throughout the islands is of the metallic 
earth system. In addition to a central exchange in each of the 
larger islands there are 2 sub-exchanges and 315 subscribers in 
Antigua; 3 sub-exchanges and 240 subscribers in St. Kitts-Nevis: 
5 sub-exchanges and 140 subscribers in Dominica; and 2 sub- 
exchanges and 56 subscribers in Montserrat. There are also a few 
miles of telephone service in Anguilla. 


The wireless telegraph system (owned by Cable and Wireless. 
Ltd.), is established at Antigua, St. Kitts, and Dominica, and a 
similar one, owned by the Government but operated by tbe 
Company in Montserrat. 


XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


British currency is legal tender throughout the Colony, but in the 
Virgin Islands, where there is no bank and where practically all 
trade is done with St. Thomas, either American or Danish currency 
circulates along with British. Government accounts are kept in all 
the Presidencies in sterling, but in the banks and in many com- 
mercial houses the dollar system is used at a standard rate of $4.80 
to the £. Barclay’s Bank (D.C.O.) has branches at Antigua, St. 
Kitts, and Dominica. The Royal Bank of Canada has branches at 
Antigua, St. Kitts, Dominica, and Montserrat. These banks pav a 
Government stamp duty of £62 10s. Od. per annum each in Antigua 
and St. Kitts-Nevis, £25 in Dominica and £15 in Montserrat. Each 
has a note issue of $5 notes, to the amount of between $30,000 and 
$60,000 in circulation. They each have a Savings Bank section. 
which was paying 2} per cent. interest on deposits in 1935. Govern- 
ment Savings Banks also operate in the principal islands. Amounts 
to the credit of depositors on which interest is paid at 2} per cent., 
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on the last day of each of the last five financial years were as 
follows :— 


Government Savings Banks. 


December, December, December, December, December, 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Antigua ... sss “- 15,341 16,371 16,534 16,968 17,890 
St. Kitts-Nevis ... se 4,003 4,077 3,925 4,115 4,375 
Dominica or aoe 6,585 5,735 5,409 5,056 4,899 
Monteerrat ees a 605 565 724 627 667 
Virgin Islands... aes 1,615 2,005 1,756 1,206 2,587 











Total forthe Colony £28,149 28,753 28,348 28,062 30,418 

















There are no Agricultural Banks, except a small privately- 
managed one in the Virgin Islands. 


Weights and Measures. 


Weights and measures are standard Imperial and are periodically 
examined by Government inspectors. 


XII.—_PUBLIC WORES. 


Colony. 


Owing to the general financial depression, practically no extra- 
ordinary public works from local funds were undertaken in the 
Colony during 1935, and the public works recurrent expenditure was 
kept at a minimum. Certain special public works were, however, 
continued with funds provided by the Colonial Development Fund, 
and usually under the supervision of special officers. 


Antigua. 


Staff—A Superintendent of Public Works is assisted by two road 
overseers and a clerk and storekeeper. The Superintendent is 
also Chairman of the St. John’s City Commissioners. 


Works undertaken during the year consisted of the usual main- 
tenance of Government buildings, wharves, waterworks and roads. 
In addition, the new Government Petroleum Warehouse was 
completed. 

Colonial Development Fund works.—Expenditure on the Water 
scheme was continued during the year from funds made available 
from the Colonial Development Fund at the end of November, 
1934, 

St. Kitts-Nevis. 


Staf.—A Surveyor of Works (who is also Superintendent of 
telephones), assisted by a clerk, and by an executive officer in 
Nevis, constitute the principal staff in this Presidency. Nothing 
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much beyond ordinary maintenance work was possible during the 
year. The improvement in the streets of Basseterre continues to be 
effected by oiling the surface and making concrete drains and 
pavements. 

Colonial Development Fund works.—The Nevis Land Settlement 
Scheme continues to make progress. 


Dominica. 
Staff.—A Colonial Engineer, assisted by two road overseers, and 
an electrician comprise the senior public works staff here. 
Works undertaken.—Extensions and improvements in the Roseau 
electric light system were carried out. 
Colonial Development Fund works.—Work continued on the 
Portsmouth-Hatton Garden Road, estimated to cost £36,000. 


Montserrat. 


Staff.—An Inspector of Works and Roads works under the general 
supervision of the Commissioner. He is also in charge of the 
telephone system. Repairs to buildings, water pipes, bridges, etc., 
damaged during the earthquakes of the last three years occupied 
the officers of the Department during the year. 

Colonial Development Fund works.—The extension of the water 
supply to country villages and the laying of concrete drains in the 
villages have greatly improved the conditions of life of the labouring 
and peasant population. 


Virgin Islands. 


The Commissioner supervises any public works. No work of 
importance was undertaken in 1935. 


XI.—JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS. 


Tustice. 


The Superior Courts of the Colony are presided over by the Chief 
Justice or Puisne Judge. Circuit Courts, with a jury of nine, 
are held three times a year each at Antigua, St. Kitts, Nevis, 
Dominica, and Montserrat, and, as occasion requires, at Tortola. 
The Attorney-General or the Crown Attorneys have the function of 
a Grand Jury. A Court of Summary Jurisdiction, without a jury, 
for civil cases where less than £50 is involved, is held monthly in 
Antigua, St. Kitts, Dominica, and the Virgin Islands, on alternate 
months in Montserrat, and quarterly in Anguilla. The Commis- 
sioners of Montserrat and the Virgin Islands act as Deputy Judges 
for this purpose. Appeals from the Supreme Court lie to the West 
Indian Court of Appeal, and from the Summary Courts to the 
Supreme Court. Magistrates in each Presidency deal with minor 
cases. In Antigua there are two Magistrates (one being for Bar- 
buda). in St. Kitts-Nevis four, in Dominica three, and in Montserrat 
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and the Virgin Islands one each (the Commissioners). The prin- 
cipal Magistrate in St. Kitts and Dominica is also the Crown 
Attorney. Appeals from the Magistrates’ Courts go to a Judge of 
the Supreme Court, and in further appeal to the Full Court, which is 
held twice a year in Antigua and consists of the Chief Justice and 
Puisne Judge. The time for the payment of fines may be deferred, 
or they may be paid in instalments. 

In each Presidency there are Justices of the Peace, but with very 
limited powers. Any two may act for a Magistrate, if the latter 
is an interested party. First offenders are frequently bound over 
and the assistance of one of the clergy invoked to help the person. 
Juvenile offenders are usually dealt with at a separate hour of the 
Court or else in the Magistrate’s room. 

The following table shows the number of convictions for various 
crimes and offences for the last four years :— 








_ 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 





Summary convictions :— 


1. Offences against the person ... | 1,218 1,487 1,253 1,138 
2. Praedial larceny .. ea 347 406 403 513 
Malicious injuries to property .. 56 131 36 40 


3 Offences against property (other 
"| than praedial larceny and 
malicious injuries to property) 327 824 310 291 

4. Other crimes exe _ _ 1,445 1,997 
Offences against the Masters 

and Servants Act, including 

Acts relative to Indentured 
Coolies ‘ 81 158 62 81 
Offences against Revenue Laws, 
Municipal, Road and other 

Laws relating to the social 


economy of the Colony ws | 1,657 2,643 2,578 2,781 
Miscellaneous minor offences... | 4,011 3,306 3019 2,883 








Totals Me .. | 7,697 8,955 9,106 9,674 


Convictions in the Superior Courts :— 
Murder of wife or concubine... _ = ra _ 








Murder of child ... fs _ _ 2 = 
1.) Murder other than wife, concu- 
bine or child... “is ee 2 1 5 _ 
Manslaughter... ae Bet _— 1 1 1 
Attempted Murder 535 
Rape a 3 oe be 1 2 _— 4 
") Unnatural crime ... 
Other Offences against the person 14 9 18 24 
3. Praedial larceny... 1 5 3 7 
Offences against property with 
violence to the person ne Pa = ee 
Other offences against property. 34 23 42 31 
5. Other crimes za fe is _— 3 13 15 





Total as Bh ode tie 52 44 84 82 
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Police. 


The Police Force is a Federal one and consists of two Inspectors, 
four Sub-Inspectors, and 148 N.C.Os. and men, all ander the com- 
mand of a Chief Inspector who has his headquarters at Antigua. 
An Inspector and a Sub-Inspector are usually stationed in Dominica, 
and in St. Kitts-Nevis. In Montserrat there is a Sub-Inspector. 
The Chief Inspector of Police is alco Commandant of the Defence 
Forces of the Colony, and the Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors hold 
rank therein as Captains and Lieutenants respectively. 


The period of first enlistment and re-engagement for N.C.Os. 
and men is three years. All men take part in musketry training 
and ambulance work in addition to their ordinary police duties. 
There are also 347 local constables enrolled, who can be called 
upon when required for extra assistance in the country districts. 


Prisons. 


The central prison for the Colony is at St. John’s, Antigua, and 
is under the charge of the Chief Keeper of Prisons (a retired Naval 
Commander). It has accommodation for 80 males and 47 females. 
and is staffed by a head warder, a matron, 9 warders and one 
wardress. £1,038 was expended on personal emoluments during 
the year. Instruction is given to the male prisoners in carpentry. 
tin-smithing, baking, and to the females in laundry and sewing. 
Elementary education is voluntarily given to some of the more 
illiterate prisoners by certain members of the Toc. H. Association. 
and the Prison Chaplain gives instruction in religion. Prisoners 
are also employed within the prison on stone-breaking, cleaning. 
etc., and certain of the male prisoners outside on road-work, in 
the Botanic gardens, pauper cemetery, and other public institutions. 
The prison bakery made over 30,000 Ib. of bread during the year. 
supplying both the Prison and the Reformatory Training School. 


186 males and 31 females were committed during the year, 1? 
males and 2 females coming from other Presidencies. The daily 
average was 22 males and 3 females. One prisoner escaped 
during the year, and was recaptured after about 2 weeks. There 
are 72 individual cells for males and 20 for females; and 1 asso- 
ciation cell for 5 males, and 3 to hold 3 each for females. There 
is an average of 1,370 cubic feet of cell space per prisoner. There 
is also an infirmary on the male side to hold 9 and another on 
the female side to hold 8. The Prison Medical Officer pays daily 
visits. Prisoners who are seriously ill are treated under suitable 
precautions at the island hospital. There are 10 Visiting Justices 
to the Prison, who hold periodical meetings there to enquire inte 
complaints and to consider questions of prison discipline. ‘The 
boys’ Reformatory School has already been referred to in the 
chapter on Education. 
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Numbers of male prisoners. 
Daily average in Prisons of the Colony for five years. 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


Antigua (Central Sipwa 97 7 51 2 22 
St. Kittae-Nevis ... 2% 27 4) 48 64 
Dominica ... bee eee 25 20 36 49 55 
Montserrat aes 7 8 10 8 vi 
Virgin Islands — _ _— — _ 

Total ... 5 oe = 155 1% 138 129 148 


St. Kitts-Nevis. 


The prison is at Bagseterre and consists of a group of stone 
buildings surrounded by a 14 ft. wall. On the male side there are 
16 cells of 18 ft. by 10 ft. each, and on the female side 10 cells of 
about the same size. The average cubic foot space per prisoner is 
1,418 ft. 

422 males and 180 females were committed during the year, 
mostly on short sentences. The staff consisted of a Keeper and 
6 male warders and a matron and a wardress at a cost of £557. 
Prisoners are taught and employed in the same manner as at 
Antigua, and sick prisoners are dealt with in similar fashion. 


Dominica. 


The prison is at Roseau, and consists of a group of stone build- 
ings enclosed by a high stone wall. There are 20 cells for males 
and 8 for females, with an average cubic space per prisoner of 
1,452 ft. 

366 males and 148 females were committed during the year, 
mostly on short sentences. The staff consisted of a keeper, 6 male 
warders, a matron, and one wardress, at a cost of £525. Prisoners 
are taught and employed in the same manner as at Antigua, and 
sick prisoners are dealt with in similar fashion. 


Montserrat. 


The prison at Plymouth is stone-built, small but sufficient for 
requirements. There are 8 cells for males and 3 for females, with 
an average cubic space per prisoner of 1,266 ft. 89 males and 22 
females were committed during the year. The staff consisted of 
a keeper, a male warder, and a matron, at a cost of £157. Male 
prisoners with sentences over six months and females with sentences 
of over two months are transferred to the Antigua Prison. Owing 
to damage to buildings by earthquakes an additional warder is 
employed temporarily for night duty. 


Virgin Islands. 


The prison at Tortola is a large stone building more than suffi- 
cient for the needs of the Presidency. Only 6 prisoners were 
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committed during the year. The staff consisted of a keeper, who 
is also the Corporal of Police, and a matron, at a cost of £14. 


All the prisons of the Colony are kept scrupulously clean, and in 
St. Kitts, Dominica, and Montserrat the Inspectors of Police have 
supervising powers as officers-in-charge of prison discipline. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 
Colony. 


The annual session of the General Legislative Council, opened 
on 2nd March, 1935, 8 amendments to existing Acts and 2 Appro 
priation Acts were passed. New legislation consisted of the Pro- 
tection of Animals Act, 1935. Legislation regarding workmen's 
compensation is still under consideration. Twenty-four Statutory 
Rules and Orders were made under Federal Acts during the year. 
Most of them dealt with minor matters of administration. 


Antigua. 


There were 5 sessions of the Legislative Council during the year 
and 14 Ordinances were passed, 10 being amendments of existing 
Ordinances, and the remainder minor financial or administrative 
legislation with the exception of the Fisheries Ordinance, 1935. 
Twelve Statutory Rules and Orders were made, the most important 
dealing with Textile Quotas, as was the case in each Presidency. 


St. Kitts-Nevis. 


Fourteen Ordinances (10 being amending ones) and 9 Statutory 
Rules and Orders became law during the year. The Cotton Export 
Ordinance, 1935, to regulate cotton exports was the most important 
ordinance. 


Dominica. 


Eleven Ordinances (six being amending ones) were passed. 
The most important was the Medical and Sanitary Services Ordin- 
ance to regulate these services. Seventeen Statutory Rules and 
Orders were made. 


Montserrat. 
Seven Ordinances (5 amending ones) were passed. Thirteen 
Statutory Rules and Orders were made. 


Virgin Islands. 


Seven Ordinances were made, mostly concerning alterations 0 
taxation, and 5 Statutory Rules and Orders. 





XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
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The following is a comparative table of the local revenue and ex- 
penditure of the Colony as a whole and its five component Presi- 
dencies for the past five financial years, excluding the financial 
period April-December, 1931, when a change to the cuieeday system 





























took place. 
Leeward 
Antigua. St. Kitts. Dominica. Mont- Virgin Islands 
Nevis. serrat. Islands. Colony. 
1930-31. 
Revenue... 73,730 90,604 63,440 26,176 5,707 258,657 
Expenditure 91,351 97,659 71,178 28,805 7,027 296,020 
Surplus or Deficit ... —17,621 —1,055 —17,738 —3,629 —1,320 —37,363 
1932. 
Revenue... 73,223 80,963 62,380 19,344 5,723 231,633 
Expenditure 82,512 84,250 68,278 23,961 6,420 265,421 
Surplus or Deficit ... —9,289 —3,287 —15,898 —4,617 —697 —33,788 
1933. 
Revenue... 88,061 91,714 = 57,207 17,564 4,485 259,031 
Expenditure 81,006 $2,896 64,360 26,763 6,782 261,807 
Surplus or Deficit ... +7,055 +8,818 —7,153 —9,199 —2,207 —2,776 
1934. 
Revenue... 80,620 101,847 652,332 18,189 4,531 257,519 
Expenditure 80,351 86,497 63,837 22,750 5,874 259,309 
Surplus or Deficit... +269 +15,350 —11,605 —4,561 —1,343 —1,790 
1935. 
mue ... 83,846 101,595 51,846 29,140 7,328 273,755 
Expenditure 85,420 92,189 62,896 25,927 5,881 272,313 
Surplus or Deficit ... —1,574 +9,406 —11,050 43,213 +1,447 +1,442 





The following assistance was afforded to the Colony from Imperial 


Fonds during the year :— 


Antigua— 


Loan for construction of new petroleum warehouse 


665 


Grants and loans for Colonial Development schemes 10,130 
St. Kitts-Nevis— 

Grants and loans for Colonial Development schemes 1,046 
Dominica— 

Loan in aid of administration ae eo 

» o»  » Agriculture, ete. .. .. 4,174 

Grants and loans for Colonial Development: schemes 5,196 
Montserrat— 

Loan in aid of administration ae va. = 500 

Grants and loans for Colonial Development ‘schemes 400 
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The Public Debts and Sinking Funds of the Colony as at dist 
December, 1935, were as follows :— 
Total Debt. Sinking Fund 








(Market value). 
z£ £ 

Antigua ... ot ue 54,500 29,084 
St. Kitts-Nevis ... hoe 40,500 28,553 
Dominica ms ee 6,000 1,083 
Montserrat oh ae 3,000 2,199 
Virgin Islands ... ae Nil Nil 

Total ig et £104,000 £60,919 


The main heads of taxation and their yields were approximately 
as follows :— 


St. Kitts- Mont- “Virgin 
Antigua. Nevis. Dominica. serrat. Islands. Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Customs es «.. 43,568 50,943 24,933 15,778 1,860 137,082 
Harbour, etc., dues ... 1,609 10,575 2,651 471 33 15,339 
Internal Revenue ... 20,965 25,445 12,622 3,989 1,105 = 64,013 


Fees ... te «6,587 3,262 3,517 3,802 379 17,547 

Post Office Telephones, 10,244 9,486 7,718 4,380 3,553 35,381 
Light, eto. 

Miscellaneous... aes, 883 1,887 505 720 398 4,393 


The Customs Tariff is arranged on either an ad valorem or a 
specific basis. The ad valorem rate is mainly on manufactured 
articles and is usually 10 per cent. British preferential and 15 per 
cent. general. As a result of the Ottawa Conference, certain im- 
provements in favour of Empire goods were made in the tariffs 
throughout the Colony. Quotas were established for foreign textiles 
in 1934. Excise duties are leviable on locally made spirits or tobacco 
in such Presidencies as make them. Stamp duties are governed br 
Federal Statutes and are uniform throughout the Colony. There is 
no hut or poll tax. Receipts from gales of stamps in the Colony 
totalled £25,220 in 1935 owing to the Silver Jubilee issue. The . 
receipts for 1934 were £6,857. 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 1935 


CHAPTER I 


A.—GEOGRAPHY 


The Straits Settlements comprise the four Settlements of 
Singapore (including Christmas Island and the Cocos-Keeling group), 
Penang (including Province Wellesley), Malacca and Labuan. The 
first three were transferred from the control of the Indian 
Government to that of the Secretary of State for the Colonies on the 
lst April, 1867, by an Order in Council, issued under the authority 
of an Act of the Imperial Parliament. 


Singapore is an island about 27 miles long by 14 wide, and about 
217 square miles inarea. It is separated from the southern extremity 
of the Malay Peninsula by a narrow strait about three-quarters of 
a mile in width, across which a causeway for road and railway has 
now been built. There are a number of small islands adjacent to 
Singapore which also form part of the Settlement. 

The seat of Government is the town of Singapore, at the southern 
point of the island. 


Christmas Island is situated in the Indian Ocean about 190 miles 
South of the western extremity of Java. The island, which is densely 
wooded, has an area of about 62 square miles, and contains extensive 
deposits of phosphate of lime. 


The Cocos or Keeling Islands lie about 700 miles south-west of 
Batavia. The largest is five miles long and a quarter of a mile wide. 
There are large coconut plantations, and copra, oil and nuts are 
exported. 


Penang is an island about 15 miles long and 9 broad, and about 
108 square miles in area. It is situated off the west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, at the northern extremity of the Straits of Malacca. 
The chief town is George Town. On the opposite shore of the 
mainland, from which the island is separated by a strait varying in 
Width from 2 to 10 miles, lies Province Wellesley, a strip of territory 
averaging 8 miles in width, and extending 45 miles along the coast, 
the whole containing an area of 280 square miles. The principal town 
of the province is Butterworth. 


Malacca is a town situated on the west coast of the Peninsula 
about 110 miles from Singapore and 240 from Penang. It gives its 
name to the Settlement of Malacca, a strip of territory about 42 miles 
in length and varying in breadth from 8 to 25 miles, with a total 
area of about 637 square miles. At one time it gave its name to the 
pine peainiaula, which is still known to the French as the Presqu’ile 

acca. 
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Labuan is an island, some 40 square miles in area, lying six 
miles off the north-west coast of Borneo, and distant about 725 miles 
from Singapore. It has a fine port, Victoria Harbour, safe and easy 
of access. Headquarters are at the town of Victoria. 


B.—HISTORY 


Malacca, said to have been founded by fugitives from the sack 
of Singapore in 1365 and known as an important independent state 
from early in the fifteenth century, is one of the oldest European 
Settlements in the East, having been captured by the Portuguese under 
Albuquerque in 1511, and held by them till 1641, when the Dutch, 
after frequent attempts, succeeded in driving them out. The Settle- 
ment remained in the possession of the Dutch till 1795, when it was 
occupied by the British. In 1818 it was restored to Holland, but was 
finally transferred to British rule by the Treaty of London in 1824, 
being exchanged for the British Settlements in Sumatra. 


Under Malay and Portuguese rule Malacca was one of the great 
entrepéts for the commerce of the East. But, with the development 
of Dutch commerce in Java and the Malay Archipelago, its 
importance gradually declined and it ceased to be of consequence as 
a collecting centre, except for the trade of the Malay Peninsula and 
the Island of Sumatra. This trade it retained under Dutch rule till 
the founding of Penang by Francis Light in 1786. In a few years 
from that date its trade dwindled and it has never recovered its old 
commercial pre-eminence although the development of plantation 
rubber in the present century has restored to town and territory a 
large measure of prosperity. 


The earliest British Settlement in the Malay Peninsula was 
Penang, or Prince of Wales Island, which was ceded in 1786 to the 
East India Company by the Raja of Kedah in consideration for an 
annual payment of $6,000. In 1800, owing to the prevalence of 
piracy, a strip of the coast of the mainland, now called Province 
Wellesley, was also acquired from the Raja of Kedah, the annual 
payment being increased to $10,000. 


The island of Pangkor and the Sembilan Islands were ceded to 
Great Britain by Perak in 1826, for the suppression of piracy. In 
1874 the cession was confirmed by the Treaty of Pangkor, by which 
the strip of territory on the mainland opposite, known as the 
Dindings, also became British and remained a part of the Settlement 
of Penang until its retrocession to the State of Perak in February, 
1935. 


In 1805 Penang was made a separate Presidency, of equal rank 
with Madras and Bombay. In 1826 Singapore and Malacca were in- 
corporated with it under one Government, Penang still remaining the 
seat of Government. In 1836 the seat of Government was transferred 
to Singapore. 


With the establishment of Penang the trade of Malacca passed to 
it. But no sooner was Singapore founded than Penang in its tum 
had to yield first place to the port with the better strategic position 
and came to depend chiefly on the local trade. At first inconsiderable 
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that trade has become large and important with the expansion of 
tin mining and rubber planting in the adjacent Malay States, and 
the development of trade with neighbouring countries. 


The original city of Singapore is said to have been founded by 
immigrants from Sumatra. It rose to prominence in the fourteenth 
century but was destroyed by the Javanese about 1365. Thenceforth 
it was little more than a fishing village until Sir Stamford Raffles 
founded a settlement there in 1819 by virtue of a treaty with the 
Johore princes, and later acquired the whole island for the East 
India Company. The new Settlement was at first subordinate to 
Bencoolen in Sumatra, but in 1823, it was placed under the 
Government of Bengal and in 1826 was, as above stated, united with 
Penang and Malacca, under the Governor and Council of the 
Incorporated Settlements. 


The Cocos or Keeling Islands were declared a British possession 
in 1857. In 1903, they were annexed to the Straits Settlements and 
incorporated with the Settlement of Singapore. 


Christmas Island was annexed in 1888, and placed under the 
administration of the Governor of the Straits Settlements. In 1900 
it was made part of the Settlement of Singapore. 


Labuan was ceded to Great Britain by the Sultan of Brunei in 
1846. It was governed as a separate Crown Colony until the end of 
1889 after which the administration was transferred to the British 
North Borneo Company. At the end of 1905 the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements was appointed also Governor of Labuan, the island 
still remaining a separate Colony. In 1907 it was annexed to the 
Straits Settlements and declared part of the Settlement of Singapore; 
and in 1912 it was constituted a separate Settlement. 


C.—CLIMATE 
The mean temperature during 1935 was:— 
Singapore (Kallang Aerodrome) .. 80.9°F. 
Penang (District Hospital) -. 82.3°F, 
Province Wellesley (Bagan Dalam) .. 80.7°F. 
Malacca (Bukit China) Me .. 79.4°F, 


The mean monthly maximum and minimum temperature varied 
as follows :— 


Mean Monthly Maximum Mean Monthly Minimum 
Highest oF. Lowest oF. Highest oF. Lowest oF. 
Singapore .. 87.7 Mar., 84.8 Dec., 78.5 July 73.4 Jan. 
Penang .. 93.2 Mar., 88.5 Nov., 75.2 May 72.1 Jan. 


_ The extremes of temperature (highest maximum and lowest 
minimum) recorded were :— 


Highest oF. Lowest oF, 
Singapore .. 91 on several days 70 on January 15th 
Penang .. 96 0n March 14th 68 on January 16th 


There are no well marked dry and wet seasons, rain falling 
throughout the year. 
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Records for 64 years at Singapore show that the average annual 
rainfall is 95 inches. December is the wettest month with a little 
over 10 inches while February, May, June, July and September are 
the dry months with between 61 and 7 inches. Rain falls on the 
average on half the days in the year. 


The wettest year recorded was 1913 with 135.92 inches and the 
driest 1888 with 63.21. 


Records of 50 years at Penang show an annual rainfall of 10713 
inches, October being the wettest month with nearly 17 inches and 
February the driest with three inches; rain falling on the average 
on about 165 days in the year. 


The force of the monsoon is not much felt though the prevailing 
winds are generally in the direction of the monsoon blowing at the 
time viz.:— 

S. W. from May to October 
N. E. from November to April 


At coastal stations, however, the diurnal land and sea breezes are 
often stronger than the prevailing monsoons, 


The Rainfall recorded was as follows:— 


1938 1934 1935 we File 
Singapore ae 82.52 106.55 72.76 177 
_ Penang -- 97.87 137.31 107.98 193 
Malacca -. 95.91 91.43 95.92 188 
Province Wellesley 88.33 111.13 91.02 191 
Labuan -. 121.93 124.51 140.59 187 


Mere statistics, however, of temperature and rainfall give a very 
inadequate picture of the Malayan climate without further explana- 
tion. The characteristic features are uniform temperature, high 
humidity and copious rainfall. The variation of temperatures through- 
out the year is very small and the excessively high temperatures met 
with in continental tropical countries are never experienced here. 


An annual rainfall about twice as great as that of the wettest 
parts of England must sound positively depressing to anyone who has 
never lived in the country, but, in fact, there is nothing depressing 
about the rainfall in Malaya, and the typical “rainy day” of England is 
unknown. The rain when it comes is heavy, frequently torrential. 
but generally it is soon over, and there are few days that the sun 
does not shine brightly for some part of the day at least. A spell of 
rainy weather is actually much less trying than a prolonged period 
of drought, or even inadequate rain, can be, and the truth is that 
the rain is welcomed in Malaya by everyone. After all, it is the rain 
that keeps the temperature within bounds, and if the devotee of golf. 
tennis or cricket occasionally has cause to complain when a downpour 
in the afternoon robs him of his usual exercise, he still remembers 
that it is the same element which provides for him all the year round | 
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the perfect putting greens, lawns and playing fields which are the envy 
of visitors from India and other tropical countries. 


The excessive humidity, which makes the temperature so much 
more trying and enervating, has also its compensations, for it is 
probably due to the ever-present moisture in our atmosphere that 
sun-stroke is almost, if not entirely, unknown in this country. That 
the sun is not to be feared here as it is in other tropical countries is 
a comparatively new discovery. Not many years ago the sun was 
treated with the greatest respect and it was considered absolutely 
necessary for a European to wear a sun-helmet or double-crowned 
“terai’ hat in the daytime after the sun was up. Now, however, 
ideas have changed and sun worship has become a local cult in all three 
Settlements, particularly in Singapore, where its finest temple is 
found in the palatial premises of the Singapore Swimming Club. 


This is a European club, with a membership of over 3,000, which 
since 1931 has possessed what is probably one of the finest swimming 
pools in the whole Empire. The pool is 100 ft. wide and 210 ft. long, 
divided into a main pool 165 ft. long and a children’s pool 45 ft. long. 
The depth varies from 4 ft. 6 in. at the shallow end of the main pool 
to 10 ft. at the deep end, with a depth of about seven feet half way. 
The pool is filled with sea water which is filtered and treated by a 
most elaborate and expensive process that successfully maintains at 
all times a purity equal to that of drinking water. The club is situated 
on the sea-shore at Katong, a suburb of Singapore about five miles 
from the centre of the town, and for members who prefer it there is 
also swimming in the open sea, with the protection of two “pagars” 
or fences to keep out the occassional sharks from the harbour that 
have been known to visit the sandy beaches of Katong. The club 
is crowded on Sundays and holidays and its regular habitués wear, 
the shadowed livery of the burnished sun as naturally as the Prince 
of Morocco himself, while the European children, who a few 
years ago would hardly have been allowed out of the house between 
the hours of nine in the morning and half past four in the afternoon, 
now play about the whole morning through in the scantiest of 
pemeng suits acquiring, like their elders, a sun-bronze complexion 

over. 


With all its compensations, however, the climate is a very trying 
one. The enervating effect of continuous heat combined with high 
humidity is cumulative and the very monotony of the never-ending 
summer has a deleterious effect on the nervous system even of the 
healthiest. For the visitor or tourist the climate is delightful and 
the many amenities offered make any of the Settlements well worth 
a visit. It is no paradox, however, that the ideal holiday climate is 
not necessarily good for every-day enjoyment the whole year round. 
Though thoroughly appreciative of the many advantages that Malaya’s 
eternal summer offers, particularly the all-the-year-round facilities 
for out-ioor games and sport of every kind, the European finds after 
two or three years continuous residence, with only local leave, that 
work and play alike become an effort, and that mentally and physically 
he is tired out. A lengthy holiday with a change to a more bracing 
climate then becomes an absolute necessity if health is to be 
maintained. 
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CHAPTER II 


Government 


The Government consists of a Governor aided by an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Council. 


The Governor is appointed by Commission under the Royal Sign 
Manual and Signet, during His Majesty’s pleasure. His office is 
constituted and his powers defined by the Letters Patent dated the 
17th February, 1911, as amended by the Letters Patent dated the 
18th August, 1924. 


The Executive Council consists of the Governor as President, the 
General Officer Commanding the Troops, Malaya, the Colonial 


Secretary, the Resident Councillor, Penang, the Attorney-General, the : 


Treasurer, the Resident Councillor, Malacca, two Official Members and 
three Unofficial Members. It is constituted, and its members are 
appointed, under the Royal Instructions dated the 18th August, 1924, 
as amended by Additional Instructions dated the 23rd February, 1931. 


The appointments of Official and Unofficial Members are nominative, © 


ahd are subject to the approval or disallowance of His Majesty the 
ing. 


The Legislative Council is constituted by Letters Patent and 


Royal Instructions, and its procedure is governed by the Standing 
Orders made by the Council. Under Royal Instructions dated the 
18th August, 1924, its constitution was enlarged and for the first 
time contained an elective element, provision being made for the elec- 
tion of two members by the Chambers of Commerce, Singapore and 
Penang, respectively. The Council is now composed of the Governor 
as President, eleven ex-officio Members, two Official Members, two 
elected Unofficial Members and eleven Nominated Unofficial Members. 
The appointments of the Nominated Unofficial Members are subject to 
the confirmation or disallowance of His Majesty the King. 


Legislation may be effected by Acts of the Imperial Parliament. 
Orders of the King in Council, and Ordinances of the Legislative 
Council. The Governor convokes and prorogues the Councils, 
initiates legislation, and assents to or vetoes Bills, or reserves them 
for Signification of the Royal pleasure. The King has the right of 
veto on the Ordinances of the Colony. 


The administration of ordinary affairs, subject to the 
direction of the Governor in matters requiring submission 
to him, is carried on in Singapore by the Colonial Secretary, in 
Penang and Malacca by the Resident Councillors assisted by their 
District Officers, and in Labuan by the Resident. The administration 
of the Towns of Singapore, Penang, and Malacca, is vested in the 
Municipalities whose members are appointed by the Governor. 
Similar bodies, known as Rural Boards, administer the Rural areas 
within the three Settlements. 


The Municipalities and Rural Boards are constituted under 
Ordinance No. 135 (Municipal) which also prescribes their duties and 
defines their powers. By its provisions, the essential and ultimate 
control remains vested in the Governor in Council. 
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CHAPTER Ii 


Population 
A.—VITAL STATISTICS 


In estimating the mean population of the Straits Settlements 
for the years 1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935 the method of calculation 
adopted last year has been followed. This takes account of the excess 
of births over deaths and the excess of emigration over immigration, 
of vice versa, since the census. 


This change of method was rendered necessary by the large 
exodus of labourers, chiefly Chinese, Tamils and Javanese, which 
took place during the years 1931, 1932 and 1933. Under normal 
conditions these non-Malayan units form such a large proportion of 
the total population that the excess of emigration over immigration 
during the three years immediately following the census of 1931 
became the dominant factor in determining the resident population, 
but the losses due to emigration during the slump years 1932-1934 
have been regained within the last three years. 

The population of the Straits Settlements on June 30th, 1935, 
is estimated to be 1,117,023. This estimate is derived from the 
estimated total of 1,057,108 for 1934, adjusted in accordance with 
the following :— 

(a) An excess of 15,139 births over the number of deaths. 

(b) An emigrant surplus of 64,368. 

(c) A loss of 19,592 persons resident in the territory of the 
Dindings ceded to the State of Perak since the last 
estimate was made. 

The distribution of the population by race amongst the various 
Settlements as on 30th June, 1935, is estimated as follows :— 


Singapore Penang Malacca Labuan Total 


European 2% 9,118 1,764 369 26 11,277 
Eurasians.. 7,311 2,437 2,161 38 11,947 
Malaysians .. 68,972 113,615 101,963 5,067 289,617 
Chinese .. 427,962 169,564 66,880 2,220 666,626 
Indians .- 50,804 52,116 23,2838 140 125,798 


Others re 8,643 2,408 646 61 11,758 


Births.—The number of births registered during the year 
amounted to 46,649 as compared with 42,974 in the previous year. 


The birth-rate for the year was equal to 41.76 per thousand of 
the estimated population as against 40.65 in the preceding year. 


The percentage of males born was 52.21 as compared with 51.97 
during the year 1934. 


Deaths.—The crude death-rate was 25.11 per thousand; that 
for 1934 was 26.54 and the average for the ten years 1926-1935, 
was 27.04 as recorded in the annual report of the Registrar of 
Births and Deaths. 
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Infant Mortality—The corrected infantile mortality rate, (which 
is the lowest yet recorded), was 165.25 per thousand as against 
171.87 in 1934 and an average of 181.73 over the ten years 1926-1935. 


B.—MIGRATION STATISTICS 


Measurements of migration are dealt with on a Malayan basis 
in the absence of any control between the various administrative 
units of the Straits Settlements and the Malay States. Migration 
is a subject of special interest in Malaya owing to the attraction of 
the country for foreign capital and for labour from India, China 
and the neighbouring countries of the Archipelago, and also to the 
situation of Singapore and Penang at the junction of ocean trade 
routes. Until 1930 immigration was practically free, and one of the 
lucrative trades of Singapore was the importation of labourers from 
China. In that year a quota system was applied to the immigration 
of adult male labourers from China with the objects of reducing 
unemployment, raising the standard of labour and improving the 
sex ratio. In 1932 the Aliens Ordinance which is administered by 
the Immigration Department extended this control, subject to certain 
temporary exceptions, to all adult male immigrants of other thar 
British or British-protected nationality. 


Statistics of migration between Malaya and foreign countries by 
land, sea and air are collected by the Statistics Department and 
published monthly in the Gazette. These include particulars as to 
race, sex, proportion of minors, country of original departure or 
ultimate destination, and the Malayan port of entry. Tables are also 
published to show arrivals and departures of Chinese, Southern 
Indian and Javanese deck passengers, as indicating movements of 
labour. Copies of the summaries for the year are included in the 
Appendices. 

Migration statistics are also, as already indicated, of importance 
as an aid to an estimation of the population in the periods between 
censuses. 


The population of Malaya.as ascertained by the census on the 
1st April, 1931, was 4, 385,346, that of the Straits Settlements being 
1,114,015 or approximately one quarter. The populations on the 30th 
June, 1935, were estimated as 4,529,228 and 1,119,186, respectively. 
A cause of the relatively small increase in the Straits Settlements 
population as compared with that of the rest of Malaya is to be found 
in the restrocession of the Dindings (population 1931, 19,592) to 
Perak in February, 1935. The immigration surplus for the year 
was 125,206 persons as compared with 142,089 in 1934. The total 
gain to the population for the two years was 267,295 persons. This 
gain does not, however, counterbalance the emigration surplus of 
353,436 persons during the period from the 1931 Census to 31st 
December, 1933, the net loss to the population through migration 
from the census of 1931 to the end of 1935 being 86,141 persons. 
The dominant factor in Malayan migration statistices is the movement 
of Chinese and Southern Indian labourers which is largely dependent 
on the welfare of Malaya’s two major industries, rubber and tin. 
Immigration increased rapidly during 19384 owing to the sudden de 
mand for estate labour after the introduction of rubber control. The 
surplus of arrivals over departures, however, suddenly dropped from 
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29,969 in December, 1934, to 12,678 in January, 1935, remained at 
about this average during the first half year, and declined considerably 
during the second half year, the figure for December being 4,461. 
A further reference to movements of Southern Indian and Chinese 
labour is made in the following sections of this chapter. 

The following table shows the racial composition of the 
migrational surplus or deficit during the last three years:— 


MIGRATIONAL SURPLUS, MALAYA 





Race 1933 1934 1985 
Europeans and Americans + 301 + 1,599 + 1,674 
Europeans - 7 + 263 + 145 
Japanese - 130 + 423 + 865 
Chinese - $1,178 + 61,639 + 90,986 
Malays 7 + 3804 + 3,425 - 3,060 
Northern Indians + 8,757 + 1,182 + 3,848 
Southern Indians - 11,175 + 66,666 + 33,045 
Others - 256 + 942 -— 1,797 

Total .. — 38,449 + 142,089 + 125,206 





During the year 1935 the total number of arrivals (to the nearest 
thousand) was 548,000, an increase of 11 per cent. and of departures 
423,000, an increase of 20 per cent. 

The majority of passengers travelled by sea. Penang and Port 
Swettenham were the main ports of entry for Southern Indian 
labourers, but for other races Singapore was the main port of entry 
and departure. Migration by land hardly exists, except for the ebb 
and flow of Malays, Chinese and Siamese resident on either side of 
the border between Siam and Malaya, and over a period of years 
the population of Malaya is little affected by it. Passenger transport 
by air, though small, was double that in 1934. Most of the passengers 
travelling by air were Europeans but increasing numbers of Japanese, 
Chinese and Northern Indian passengers were recorded. 


C.—MOVEMENTS OF LABOUR 
(i).—INDIAN IMMIGRATION* 

(a) The total number of immigrants from Southern India who 
arrived at Penang by the British India Steam Navigation Company’s 
steamers in 1935 was 65,191. This is a decrease of 24,637 over the 
figure for 1934, which was 89,828. 

The immigrants were of the following classes :— 

Assisted immigrants (labourers and dependants 
assisted to emigrate at the expense of the 
Indian Immigration Fund for work on estates 





etc., in Malaya) ae 20,771 

Non-assisted immigrants (traders “and others 
who paid their own passages) .. F 44,420 
Total .. 65,191 











* The word immigrant, as used here in connection with Indian immigration, 
means a deck-passenger only, and does not include first or second class passengers. 
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Of the non-assisted immigrants 25,625, or approximately 58% 
were of the labouring classes, the remaining 18,795 being traders and 
others. It is estimated that about one-third of the non-assisted 
immigrants remained in the Colony, the remainder proceeding to the 
Federated Malay States and Unfederated Malay States. Of the 
assisted immigrants, 1,861 arrived to work in the Colony. 

_ The following table shows the number of assisted passages taken 
during the last five years, for labourers and their families from 
Southern India to Malaya, and paid for from the Indian Immigration 


Fund :— 
1931 ° 91 
19382 12 
1933 13 
1934 36,712 
1935 16,709 


consequent on the working of the Rubber Restriction Scheme. 


_(b) In addition to the immigrants who arrived by the British 
India Steam Navigation Company’s steamers 1,159 deck passengers 
arrived by steamers of the Messageries Maritimes line. 


(ii). INDIAN EMIGRATION 


(a) The number of deck passengers who left Penang for 
Southern India by the British India Steam Navigation Company's 
steamers in 1935 was 38,392 (33,726 adults, 2,444 minors and 2,222 
infants) as against 28,068 (24,965 adults, 1,600. minors and 1,503 
infants) in 1934. 

Of the above, 29,189 adults, accompanied by 1,404 minors and 
1,614 infants, paid their own passages, while 4,537 adults, 1,040 
minors and 608 infants were repatriated through the Labour 
Department. 

Of those repatriated through the Labour Department 4,105 
adults, accompanied by 930 minors and 558 infants, were unfit for 
work, while the remaining 432 adults, 110 minors and 50 infants 
were repatriated at the expense of private employers or Government 
Departments or on free passages granted by the British India Steam 
Navigation Company. 

Repatriations from the Colony were made up as follows:— 

Adults Minors Infants 
1. Sent at the expense of the Straits 
Settlements Government and 


Indian Immigration Fund .. 588 92 48 
2. Sent at the expense of estates and 
Government Departments .. 71 7 4 


8. Carried free of charge by the 
British India Steam Navi- 
gation Company .. vee 19 4 


tw 
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There was throughout the year a steadily maintained return traffic 
to India of labourers paying their own passages, traders and other 
deck passengers. The number of presumed labourers was 13,364 as 
against 8,196 in 1934, while the number of traders and other 
non-labourers was 15,825 as against 15,360 in 1934. 


(b) In addition to the above, 477 deck passengers left for South 
India by steamers of the Messageries Maritimes. 


(iii) —CHINESE IMMIGRATION 


The immigration of adult male Chinese aliens arriving in the 
Colony from China ports (including Hong Kong) was restricted by 
Proclamation under the Aliens Ordinance, 1932. The quota was fixed 
at 4,000 a month throughout the year. This restriction applies to 
adult male Chinese arriving on the ships of the six quota companies. 
Other shipping companies are restricted to a total of 25 a month each. 


Alien Chinese in possession of certificates of admission or 
certificates of residence issued under the Aliens Ordinance in the 
Colony or a corresponding Aliens Enactment in a Malay State are 
exempted from the provisions of Part I of the Aliens Ordinance 
and are therefore not counted against the quota. 


The issue of permits to bond fide employers to import their own 
labour outside the quota was continued. One hundred and forty such 
permits were issued during the year. 

_The total number of Chinese entering the Colony under the quota 
during the year was 47,407. 


The total number of Chinese who arrived on non-quota ships 
was 3,440. 


‘The total number of Chinese who arrived in possession of 
certificates of admission or certificates of residence was 15,809. 


The total number of Chinese who arrived on permits issued to 
employers of labour was 15,119. 


The total number of male Chinese from China ports (including 
Hong Kong) who arrived during the year was therefore 81,775 
Ee a 52,023 in1934, 13,535 in 1933, 18,741 in 1932 and 
av, in le 


_ No restriction is placed on the immigration of women and 
children. Thirty-eight thousand six hundred and twenty-one women 
and 21,496 children entered the Colony from China ports. The 
corresponding figures for the last four years were:— 


Women Children 
1931 ie As 17,042 11,923 
1932 be sa 8,652 6,141 
1933 see a 8,199 6,062 
1934 fe 29,678 17,163 


The number of women to a thousand men arriving from China 
ports during the years 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935 was 340, 
462, 605, 570 and 472 respectively. 
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(iv).—-CHINESE EMIGRATION 


The total number of Chinese deck passengers leaving Malayan 
ports for China during the year was 69,025 as against 68,129 in 1934. 

Fares for deck passengers to and from China were as follows: 

The fares from Singapore to China ports at the end of the year 
were from $10 to $18 to Hong Kong and $12 to $22 to Amoy and 
Swatow (Straits currency). 

For passengers counted against the quota from Amoy, Swatow 
and Hong Kong to Singapore the fares varied as follows: $55 to 
$56 (China currency) and $55 (China currency) and $45 to $55 
(Hong Kong currency) respectively. 

For passengers not counted against the quota from Amoy, 
Swatow and Hong Kong to Singapore the fares were $30 to $46 
(China currency) $40 (China currency) and $25 to $30 (Hong Kong 
currency) respectively. 

Fares for specially recruited labour (under permits to employers 
brought from Amoy, Swatow and Hong Kong to Singapore were $35 
(China currency) from Amoy and Swatow and $25 (Hong Kong 
currency) from Hong Kong. 


All the fares above quoted were subject to broker’s commission 


CHAPTER IV 
Health 


A.—PREVALENCE OF, AND MORTALITY ARISING FROM 
THE PRINCIPAL DISEASES 


(i).—GENERAL 


(1) Malaria.—One thousand six hundred and ninety-eight deaths 
were registered as caused by malaria and 8,787 deaths as due to fever 
unspecified, as compared with 814 and 4,503 respectively for the year 
1934. The natural recession in the incidence of malaria fever during 
the past few years appears to have terminated and an upward trend 
is now evident. 


(2) Tuberculosis—Two thousand two hundred and sixty-seven 
deaths were attributed to tuberculosis as compared with 2,276 in the 
year 1934. 


It is satisfactory to note that there is no increase in the number 
of deaths due to tuberculosis. The measures taken for prevention 
may be classified under four main headings :— 

(a) Education—Every endeavour is made As means of films, 
posters, leaflets, informal talks, etc., to educate the 
people in methods of cleanliness and. ‘personal hygiene 
with a view to avoiding infection and limiting its spread. 

(b) Improvement of housing and general sanitation.—The 
Singapore Improvement Trust’s policy of constructing 
backlanes in the congested areas, was energetically 
continued during the year. There are also schemes for 
the demolition of slums, the building of cottages and 
tenements and the establishment of open spaces. 
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(c) Special measures of sanitation.—Preventive and curative 
measures against malaria and ankylostomiasis are 
carried out on a large scale and have the effect of 
improving the general health and raising the natural 
resistance of the people against infection by 
tuberculosis. 

(d) Hospital treatment.—Beds for tuberculous cases are 
available in Covernment hospitals and beds for the 
special treatment of tuberculosis exist in the General 
Hospitals in Singapore, Penang and Malacca, and also 
in Tan Tock Seng Hospital, Singapore. 

(3) Pneumonia.—Pneumonia accounted for 2,541 deaths as 
era Dal St with 2,181 in 1934, giving a percentage of 91.0 per thousand 
leaths. 


(4) Beri-beri—Nine hundred and sixteen deaths were registered 
as being due to this disease as against 913 deaths recorded in 1934. 


(5) Dysentery.—Dysentery caused 411 deaths. The disease is 
becoming less evident. 
(ii) —DANGEROUS INFECTIOUS DISEASES 
(1) Plague.—No case occurred. 
(2) Cholera.—One case occurred. 


(3) Small-pox.—There were 65 cases with 21 deaths. This 
aurea occurred in Singapore and was confined almost entirely to 
alays. 


(4) Cerebro-spinal Fever.—Eleven cases occurred of which nine 
were fatal. 


(iii) -VENEREAL DISEASES 


The treatment of these diseases is undertaken by a special branch 
of the Medical Department known as the “Social Hygiene Branch”, 
under the control of the Chief Medical Officer, Social Hygiene. 


There are 30 treatment centres in the Straits Settlements as 
follows :— 


Singapore st 8 
Penang (including Province Wellesley) es 15 
Malacca a 7 


Singapore——The muibee of new cases treated shows a slight 
increase on the previous year :— 
1933 on 11,961 cases 

1934 ns a oe 9,796 ,, 
1935 oe se 9,966 ,, 
Penang.—The figures show: a decrease in 1933 of 787 cases and 
a eat larger decrease of 1,395 cases during the year under review, 
as follows :— 


1932 as ine Ws 8,546 cases 
1933 bee i x 7,759, 
1934 a AY ea 8,169 


” 


1935 +e oe ef 6,774 
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Malacca.—The figures are higher in 1933 and again in 1935 as 
compared with the year 1934:— 


1933 se oe ae 3,636 cases 
1934 a ae ng 3,464, 
1935 a Sa 3,601 __—s, 


Number of Seamen Treated.—There were 969 new admissions to 
the clinics for sailors of whom 242 were British and 123 non British 
Europeans. Of the remainder 479 were Chinese, 13 Malays, 64 
Indians and 48 belonged to other races. 


Serological Reactions.—Sixteen thousand five hundred and 
seventy specimens of blood were submitted to the Kahn Test, of 
which 7,808 gave positive results. 


Propaganda.—Pamphlets and leaflets were freely distributed to 
the public, and posters calling attention to the dangers of venereal 
disease and the facilities for free treatment were displayed throughout 
the town of Singapore. 


(iv) —YAWws 


There was an increase in the number of cases of yaws treated 
during the year :— 


Cases of yaws treated in 1934 a 6,477 
Cases of yaws treated in 1935 tes 8,222 


Facilities exist in most of the rural areas for the treatment of 
yaws, and the travelling dispensaries which visit outlying villages 
attract numbers of Malays who are the chief sufferers. The treatment 
has firmly established itself in the confidence of the villagers and few 
cases now remain untreated for long in the areas served by 
Government hospitals and dispensaries. Epidemic foci of the disease 
however still appear in certain areas and these accounted for most 
of the 8,222 cases treated during 1935. 


(v).—BUILDINGS 


The new General Hospital at Penang, was completed by the 
addition of a new administration block, containing also wards for 
first class patients. This building was opened for occupation in April. 


B.—HOSPITALS, ETC. 
(i).—HospPITaLs 


Seventy-two thousand two hundred and twenty-two patients were 
treated in the hospitals of the Colony as compared with 57,876 in the 
previous year. The malaria admissions numbered 12,478 as compared 
with 5,638 in 1934. Admissions for venereal disease totalled 3,020 
with 156 deaths, as against 3,269 with 175 deaths in the previous 
year. Admissions for tuberculosis were 2,447 with 868 deaths 
compared with 2,303 and 881 deaths in 1934. There were 1,672 
admissions for pneumonia with 934 deaths as against 1,429 with 813 
in the previous year. 
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(ii) -—DISPENSARIES 


There was a slight decrease in the number of out-patients treated 
at government dispensaries and also in the number of attendances, 
the figures being :— 


1934 1935 
Number of Out-patients .. 217,421 215,406 
Number of Attendances .. 459,337 435,514 


The number of people seeking advice at the Women’s and 
Children’s Out-door Dispensary at Kandang Kerbau, Singapore, 
increased from 39,218 to 45,404. 


At a similar dispensary in Penang the attendances for 1935 were 
21,728 compared with 19,128 in 1934. 


At the Women’s and Children’s Out-door Dispensary at Malacca, 
the number of attendances was 13,706 for 1935, compared with 17,966 
in 1934, whilst at Merlimau and Masjid Tanah, the numbers were 
2,207 and 1,582 for 1935, compared with 1,158 and 1,384 for 1934, 
respectively. 


(iii). —-MoTor TRAVELLING DISPENSARIES 


Motor Travelling Dispensaries are provided in Singapore, 
Penang, Malacca and Province Wellesley. They visit the outlying 
districts of each Settlement and dispense treatment for minor 
ailments. Attendances for the whole of the Colony totalled 111,498 
compared with 106,747 in 1934. 


(iv). —LEPER SETTLEMENTS 


Pulau Jerejak Settlement.—Modern treatment for leprosy is 
given to all curable cases at Pulau Jerejak with encouraging results. 
The success so far achieved has been reflected in the number of cases 
discharged as free from infection which numbered 5 in 1932, 45 in 
1933, 80 in 1934, and 56 in 1935. The patients are encouraged to 
take an active part in the work of the Settlement and 123 patients 
are now employed as artisans, wood-cutters, dhobies, etc. A few 
educated inmates serve as teachers, dressers and overseers. Many 
inmates interest themselves in vegetable and fruit gardening and in 
poultry farming. The dramatic troupes formed in the year 1933 gave 
several successful performances. Twenty boys attend the Chinese 
School and 13 attend the English School. The Boy Scouts muster 40 
and have drilled regularly throughout the year while outdoor sports 
have been extended and have proved popular. The brass band has 
maintained its high standard and has given much pleasure to the 
snmates. 


Singapore Settlement.—The Settlement at Singapore has 
accommodation for both males and females, but male patients are 
transferred to Pulau Jerejak, Penang, as early as possible. Members 
of the Church of England “Toc H”, the Methodist Mission, and the 
Bethesda Mission have taken an active interest in the inmates and 
have regularly visited the Settlement and provided comforts and 
entertainment for the patients. 
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(v).—MENTAL HOSPITAL 


There were 1,397 patients in hospital at the beginning of the 
year, admissions numbered 597. Discharges, deaths and abscondings 
accounted for a like number. One thousand three hundred and 
ninety-seven patients remained at the end of the year. Compared 
with 1934, the admissions showed an increase of 174. The annual 
increase in the number of mental cases is an item of considerable 
expense, and one over which there appears to be no method of control. 
Eight thousand four hundred and fifty yards of cotton cloth were 
woven for use in the institution and seventy thousand seven hundred 
pounds of vegetables were grown for the use of the patients. 

A small quantity of fruit and some coconuts were harvested. 


C.—HEALTH AND SANITATION 


(i).— QUARANTINE 


Seven hundred and fifty-six visits in Singapore and 423 visits 
in Penang (as against 783 and 299 respectively in 1934) were paid 
to ships by Port Health Officers. Four hundred and fifteen thousand 
five hundred and forty persons were examined during the year as 
compared with 391,982 in 1934. 


Fifty-five thousand one hundred and forty-one persons were 
detained under observation in the Quarantine Stations at Singapore 
and Penang. 


The number of persons from ships treated for infectious diseases 
at Singapore Quarantine Station was 19 for small-pox, 34 for 
chicken-pox, 14 for measles and 14 for leprosy. At the Penang 
Quarantine Station 18 were treated for chicken-pox, 9 for measles 
and 46 for leprosy. 


(ii) —-RURAL CONSERVANCY 


Singapore.—In the more populous sections of the rural area in 
Singapore nightsoil removal was carried out by Chinese labour under 
the supervision of the Health Officer. The nightsoil of approximately 
one quarter of the houses in the rural area of Singapore was remov 
by this method. Disposal is either by trenching or septic tank 
treatment. 


During the year 882 latrines were constructed or reconstructed, 
and 512 of an insanitary type were demolished. 


Household refuse was collected by the Health Department and 
incinerated. The number of serviceable incinerators is 24. 


Penang.—Extensions of conservancy measures in Penang and 
in Butterworth, Province Wellesley, have been continued during the 
year, the Rural Board employs a nightsoil contractor at a fixed 
monthly fee to collect the nightsoil. The Board provides a special 
lorry for collection of the collecting buckets and the nightsoil is 
dumped at sea. A disinfecting tank for cleansing the collecting 
buckets is in use. 


The fees from the householders are collected by the Rural Board 
and a graduated charge is made according to the type of house. 
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A similar scheme was instituted in Bukit Mertajam, Province 
Wellesley, at the beginning of 1936, but here the nightsoil is disposed 
of at a trenching ground and a bucket-washing and disinfecting 
station is in use. 


In other village areas in Province Wellesley and Penang Rural 
areas an authorised person collects the nightsoil and collects fees 
from the householders at a rate of $1 a latrine. The Rural Board 
enforces the use of a latrine. 


Outside the village areas the use of properly constructed latrines 
is increasing, particularly among Malays and Tamils; but some of 
the Chinese houses have still only a shallow pit latrine, which is far 
from sanitary, while ancient horticultural practices still subsist which 
make the continued use of a bucket-latrine by certain vegetable- 
gardeners the reverse of a sanitary improvement and an offence 
to more senses than one. An unobjectionable bucket system is in 
use on most estates which house their own labour forces, though 
a few have adopted bore-hole latrines. 


Malacca.—One thousand nine hundred and thirty-eight new 
latrines were constructed and reconstructed during the year, and 664 
insanitary latrines were demolished. 

Fifty-eight of the new latrines were of the Yaeger bore-hole type. 
There are 33 village incinerators in use but many of them are very 
dilapidated. Four Horsfall incinerators were built during the year. 


Labuan.—Conservancy was carried out by Rural Board coolies 
under the supervision of the Health Officer. Nightsoil was removed 
from all latrines of approved type in the urban and suburban areas 
of Victoria and disposed of by dumping in the sea half a mile from 
the shore during ebb tide. From 1st October, 1935, trenching of 
night soil was substituted. 


_ During the year, 72 sanitary latrines were constructed and 12 
insanitary ones demolished. 


Household refuse was collected daily by Rural Board coolies under 
the supervision of the Health Department, and the method of disposal 
was to dump it in swamps and cover it with sand. 


(iii). —ANTI-MALARIAL WORK 


_ The protection of the population from malaria in towns and 
villages of the Straits Settlements is an important duty of the 


Government and Municipal Health Authorities in their respective 
areas, 


Outside the Municipal Areas the Government’s total expenditure 
ra on anti-malarial measures undertaken during the year was 
1,119.96. 


Anti-mosquito drainage and oiling continue to prove effective 
weapons of defence against malaria, and it can be said with truth 
that in the principal towns and on large estates protection is as 
complete as human effort can make it, in evidence of which statement 
may be cited the fact that the prophylactic use of quinine is practically 
unknown among Europeans in this Colony. 

B 
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The rural problem, however, is not the problem of the towns, 
large villages and estates, where effective and economic control of 
malaria has already been attained by older methods applied with 
thoroughness and skill. In rural areas much remains still to be 
done and in the future it will be necessary to extend anti-malarial 
activities in rural Singapore, and to some extent in Penang, owing 
to the extensive building in these areas. Breeding grounds of 
Anopheles barbirostris which recently have been found to be giving 
rise to malaria will also require to be dealt with as circumstances 
permit meanwhile. 


The continued call for economy coupled with the increase in the 
rural population engaged in agriculture, has directed increasing 
attention to the means by which the inhabitants in country districts 
can best and most cheaply be freed from the havoc of malaria. 


Amongst the experiments tried have been the spacing of the 
oiling period from seven to ten days and the use of “brush oiling”, 
but these attempts at economy have proved disappointing and a return 
to the old established methods has frequently proved necessary. 


Encouraging results have however been recorded in places where 
the design of rural anti-malarial drainage has been directed to 
establish an improved water supply or where drainage benefits the 
agricultural quality of the soil to an extent that justifies expenditure 
upon the work. 


Investigations, similarly directed, have shown that many natural 
methods of Malaria Control, which rely upon the effect of materia!s 
obtainable everywhere free of cost throughout the country, are often 
suited to rural conditions. Amongst these may be mentioned 
“sluicing’”’, “herbage cover”, “stone-packing”, “cultivation of shade 


” 66 


trees”, “subsoil drainage with bamboo” and “fascine drainage”. 


CHAPTER V 
Housing 


In the principal towns of the Colony the various types of housing 
may be classified as follows :— 
(a) Houses with gardens occupied by the well-to-do residents. 
(b) Semi-detached houses or small bungalows occupied by the 
less prosperous, or the less well-paid of the salaried 
classes, 
(c) Terrace houses for clerks and people of similar standing. 
(d) Shop-houses, 
(e) Common lodging houses, which are frequently over- 
crowded, 
(f) Tenements in closely built areas, and 
(g) Wood-huts or semi-permanent houses in the outskirts of 
the city. 
The houses in the first category, occupied by the European residents 
and the wealthier Asiatics, vary greatly in type, from the old Colonial 
style mostly built of wood, with its wide open verandas and large and 
lofty rooms, to the most modern of villas and even flats which might 
have been imported ready-made from Hollywood or the Riviera. In 
the more modern types the rooms are generally less lofty and spacious 
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than in the older houses, which were built before the days when cost 
of construction was so important a consideration as it is now, and 
before the discovery that, with electric fans instead of the 
“thermantidotes” of Kipling’s day, brick walls instead of wood in the 
upper storey, and a better appreciation of ventilation, the best way of 
keeping a house cool is not necessarily the exclusion of sun-light. All 
however, old and new, are comfortable, handsome and roomy, and one 
military officer, at least, whose previous tropical service had been 
exclusively Indian, when asked how he liked his quarters in Singapore, 
replied that he had been given a house that “Generals would fight for 
in ’Pindi’’. Nearly every house of this class stands in a compound, 
or garden, with lawns, tennis court and a wealth of flowering trees 
and shrubs, and is situated generally on the crest or side of a hill, 
which adds to the other amenities a good view and the advantage of 
a cool evening breeze. The smaller semi-detached houses and 
bungalows generally differ from the houses of the wealthier only in 
size, and nearly all in Singapore at least have the advantages of 
modern lighting and sanitation. The terrace houses occupied by the 
clerical classes are necessarily humbler in character than the 
“compound” and semi-detached houses. Facilities for tennis and 
gardening are not provided and the sites are chosen more for 
convenience than amenity. Even these, however, afford good 
accommodation, are well ventilated and in some areas in the larger 
towns at least have modern sanitation as well as lighting. An 
important development in the housing of the wealthier European 
classes noticed during the past year was the first introduction in 
Singapore of the “solo-air” system of ventilation which replaces fans 
by a system of fresh air delivered mechanically through ventilators 
into the bedrooms and living-rooms of the house. So far only a few 
private houses have been fitted, but it is only a matter of time until 
some such system of ventilation, or air-conditioning, will be common 
in the better class houses and the difference that this must make to the 
health of Europeans living in this climate is incalculable. One great 
disadvantage of the inevitable mosquito-net is that it keeps out air 
as well as the things that fly by night, and an electric fan in the 
bedroom is of little use except to cool one down after a bath and 
keep the skin dry while dressing. Under the mosquito-net the fan’s 
breeze will only penetrate when it is too strong for health or comfort; 
but a solo-air outfit can be fitted to the bed, under the net, and will 
deliver a steady supply of fresh air the whole night long without 
dangerous or uncomfortable draughts. In a few years’ time European 
residents in Singapore will probably look back and wonder how their 
predecessors of this generation bore the trials and discomforts of 
their day, much as we to-day look back with superior satisfaction to 
the brocaded and be-wigged days of Old John Company or even the 
“primitive” conditions of twenty-five years ago. 


_ When we turn to the housing of the poorer classes, the picture 
is not so pleasant; and this Colony like many other parts of the world 
Presents contrasts which the most callous cannot regard with 
complacency. The shop-houses built in rows or streets are generally 
of solid brick construction, two or more storeys in height, and in 
the newer districts are of satisfactory design, built to plans approved 
by the local health authorities. In the older parts of the towns, 
however, poor ventilation conduces to the spread of tuberculosis and 
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the absence of ‘back-lanes hinders proper sanitation. The upper 
storeys of many of these houses are divided into small cubicles with 
temporary partitions, erected without regard to the need for light and 
air, and it is in these that the worst overcrowding is found. 
Unfortunately, too many of the labouring and artisan classes find their 
homes in such cubicles or in the common lodging houses of the most 
densely populated areas and the common lodging house frequently 
consists of just an overcrowded dormitory above a shop or store. 


With such conditions prevailing it is not surprising that 
tuberculosis is prevalent in urban areas or that the infantile death 
rate is stili high; but social workers and others who have studied the 
problem of slum-clearance and re-housing in the larger seaport towns 
at home will appreciate the extra difficulties that attend its solution 
in a country where the main areas affected are occupied by a transient 
Asiatic population inured for generations to a standard of living 
compared with which their present circumstances give little cause for 
complaint. The Government, however, and the educated elements 
of the population, European and Asiatic, are fully alive to the needs 
of the situation, and the first steps have already been taken to deal 
with the re-housing of the poorer classes of the population in 
Singerery: Penang and Malacca, the three principal towns of the 

olony. 


In Singapore such measures fall within the scope of operations 
of the Singapore Improvement Trust, a body especially incorporated 
for the purpose by an Ordinance passed in 1927. 


The Improvement Trust has adopted a fixed programme for the 
driving of back lanes through congested areas, and expects that action 
will have been completed in all the worst areas within the next three 
years, It had already acquired several large blocks of slum-property 
before the end of 1934 and had demolished them for reconstruction 
or the establishment of open spaces. Further, about fifty acres of 
waste land at Tiong Bharu, adjoining a particularly crowded Chinese 
area, had been bought, filled in, provided with roads, and laid out 
in building lots for sale, with a view to relieving the prevailing 
congestion. During the year under review progress was steadily 
maintained in this most important work of social betterment. 
Fourteen new back-lanes were completed, enabling 320 more houses 
to be connected to the Municipal sewers, and 32 houses of unsatis- 
factory design were bought and demolished. At the same time plans 
were approved for the erection of 21 shop-houses, i.e. shops with 
tenements above, on the Trust’s property at Tiong Bahru. These 21 
houses of excellent modern design are to be built in two blocks, one 
of twelve and the other of nine houses; and work had begun on the 
first block of twelve houses before the end of the year. No less than 
102 layouts for the development of private property on modern and 
sanitary lines were considered and approved, and a number of blocks 
of old property in the town were inspected and new layouts prepared 
with a view to action under the Singapore Improvement Ordinance 
for the compulsory demolition of the existing houses and the 
re-building of the areas in compliance with the requirements of the 
Health authorities. Unfortunately, litigation has arisen over certain 
of the Trust’s proposals, and representations have been made to the 
Government in consequence that the Ordinance as at present in force 
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does not sufficiently regard the interests of the owner of property 
which is not in itself unfit for habitation but merely hampers proper 
development. Certain ambiguities have also been found in the 
Singapore Improvement Ordinance and the Municipal Ordinance 
which hinder action under them. The result of the legal difficulties 
met with has been to delay progress with some of the Trust’s major 
schemes, but the question is engaging the attention of the Government 
and at, the time of writing, a representative committee has been 
appointed to go into the whole matter and to advise in what respects 
the laws require amendment to remove their ambiguities and make 
them more effective. 

In Penang and Malacca, where the problems to be met and solved 
are neither so great nor so pressing as those of Singapore, all measures 
of town-improvement are undertaken by the Municipal Commissioners 
under the provisions of the Municipal Ordinance and, while 
development has not been possible on the same scale as the work 
undertaken by the Improvement Trust in Singapore, a great deal has 
been accomplished during the last ten years and the work is still 
progressing. The Health Department freely uses its powers to 
enforce the demolition of insanitary dwellings, and strict control of 
common lodging houses is maintained to prevent overcrowding and 
preserve a decent standard of sanitation. Special schemes of slum 
clearance have also been prepared, in addition to the year-by-year 
activities of the Municipal Commissioners, and these are being put 
into operation as funds and circumstances permit. For the purpose 
of such approved schemes a grant of $300,000 was made to the 
Municipality of Penang in 1934 and the work is proceeding. 

In rural districts though brick shop-houses with tiled roofs are 
found in the larger villages, the houses are generally of old Malay or 
Chinese types, built of planks with roofs of attap, a very efficient 
native type of thatching with dried palm fronds. The wood and attap 
houses are usually owned by ihe occupiers, and as a general rule are 
clean and well-ventilated, besides being admirably suited to the 
climate and cool and comfortable to live in. Those of the Malay 
small-holder or peasant are raised about four to six feet above the 
ground level, and are especially well-ventilated, cool and comfortable. 
The brick-and-tile shop-houses in the villages, like those in the towns, 
lend themselves to overcrowding, but the evils are less pronounced 
in rural areas. Planning schemes have been evolved for most 
gazetted villages, demolition notices are enforced against insanitary 
buildings whenever necessary, and the work of providing all dwellings 
with sanitary latrines is proceeding rapidly. For all new buildings, 
in Municipal and Rural Board areas, strict compliance with the build- 
ing by-laws is now enforced, although it is impossible, and indeed 
unnecessary, to insist on the standards devised for the wealthier 
municipal areas in the rural areas where expense is a much greater 
consideration. There are no building societies in the Straits 
Settlements. 

Labourers on rubber estates are usually housed in barracks 
consisting of single rooms with kitchens attached. Nearly all of these 
buildings conform to an approved standard design and frequent 
inspections by the health authorities and the officers of the Labour 
Peeerinlent prevent overcrowding and ensure decent upkeep and 
cleanliness. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Production 


A.—AGRICULTURE 
GENERAL 


The principal crops grown in the Colony are rubber, coconuts, 
rice and pineapples; the areas cultivated thereunder in each Settlement 
during the year 1935 are as follows:— 


Province Wellesley 


Penang Malacca Singapore 
(acres) (acres) (acres) 
Rubber -. 84,978 190,476 55,678 
Coconuts -. 44,866 13,340 8,360 
Rice .. 87,140 31,360 nil 
Pineapples .. 866 562 7,000 


Crops of secondary importance are fruit, vegetables, arecanuts, 
tobacco, derris, pepper, tapioca and cloves. Of these crops only two, 
namely rubber and coconuts, are cultivated on large estates owned 
both by Europeans and by Asiatics as well as by Asiatics on small- 
holdings. The remainder of the crops are cultivated exclusively by 
Asiatic small holders. 


(i). —CROPS GROWN BY EUROPEANS AND ASIATICS 


Rubber.—The total area under rubber in the Straits Settlements 
at the end of 1935 was estimated to be 331,132 acres made up as 


follows :— 
Small Holdings 

Estates of 100 of less than Total 

acres and over 100 acres 
P.W. and Penang .. 48,158 36,820 84,978 
Malacca .. 124,281 66,195 190,476 
Singapore .. 35,087 20,591 55,678 
Total .. 207,526 123,606 331,132 


Of the area cultivated on estates 127,508 acres were grown on 
European-owned estates and 80,018 acres on Asiatic-owned estates. 


The average price of standard smoked sheet in Singapore for the 
year was 20.25 cents a pound as against 20.63 cents in 1934. From 
January to April the price declined from 21.25 to 18.19 cents, and 
rose to 20.35 cents in June. It declined again to 18.89 cents until 
September, when it began to rise again reaching 21.18 cents in 
November. 

Under the International Rubber Regulation Agreement which was 
in force throughout the year, Malaya received a quota of 7/12ths of 
504,000 tons in 1934, and of 538,000 tons in 1935. The share of 
Malaya’s quota allotted to the Straits Settlements by the Controller 
of Rubber for 1934 was 7/12ths of 50,250 tons, and for 1935 was 
49,300 tons, giving a permissible export of 25,544 tons for the last 7 
months of 1934 and of 33,277 tons for 1935. 
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The method of control adopted was an assessment of the 
productive capacity of individual rubber holdings and the granting of 
export rights on the basis of this assessment. Comparatively few 
assessments were completed by the 1st January, 1935, and the export 
rights given in 1934 were provisional only. By the middle of 1935 
assessment was practically complete both for large and small holdings. 
In the islands of Singapore and Penang, which receive special 
treatment under the International Agreement, owners of rubber 
holdings are permitted to produce only up to the amount of export 
rights granted to them. In the mainland settlements of Malacca and 
Province Wellesley owners of large holdings are credited with their 
export rights in the ledgers of the Controller, and the owners of 
small-holdings receive coupons which permit the export of 5, 10 or 
25 katis or 1 or 5 pikuls of dry rubber. These rights or coupons are 
used to cover either direct export or sales to rubber dealers, who are 
in their turn permitted to export rubber to the extent of the export 
rights so acquired by them. Export rights and coupons issued to 
owners of holdings and not made use of for the purpose of export or 
sale are cancelled at the end of each quarter. A steady export of 
rubber throughout the year is thus assured. 


Under the International Agreement the planting of rubber on 
land which was not under rubber cultivation on the 1st June, 1934, 
is prohibited, except that a limited area may, with the approval of 
the Controller, be planted for experimental purposes. The total area 
so approved up to the 31st December, 1935, in the Colony was 65 
acres. 


The replanting of areas under rubber on the 1st June, 1934, is 
allowed to the extent of 10% of any holding in any one year and 
20% during the regulation period. The area approved for replanting 
up to the end of 1935 in the Colony was 752 acres. 


Singapore and Penang, as free ports and markets of rubber from 
producing countries other than Malaya, necessarily remained outside 
the normal restriction scheme. As holdings in Singapore and Penang 
are in close proximity to markets and there would be no means of 
differentiating between rubber brought in from outside and rubber 
produced on the Islands, it was decided that production figures for 
Singapore and Penang should be assessed separately. Thereafter, it 
was laid down that nobody was permitted to purchase or receive any 
rubber from any producer in the Islands except on transfer of credit 
or coupons. 


Dealers in Singapore and Penang are closely controlled and an 
exact record kept of all rubber shipped into the Islands. Provided 
it is accompanied by a proper Certificate of Origin such rubber is 
admitted and the corresponding credit placed against the name of 
the importing dealer. Added to this, a small amount of Singapore’s 
own production comes into the hands of dealers on transfer of credits 
or coupons surrendered to the Superintendent’s Office in exchange for 
further credit. Rubber which leaves the Islands is debited against 
these accounts, as is also rubber made use of in the manufacturing 
of rubber articles in the factories on these Islands. The difference 
thongs reasonably closely the stock of rubber in the hands of 

ealers. 
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The Regulation Scheme operated with smoothness and efficiency 
in Malacca and Province Wellesley as well as in Singapore and Penang 
throughout the year. 


The declared production of rubber for the Straits Settlements was 
35,807 tons of which 22,549 tons were produced on large estates and 
13,258 tons from small holdings. Local consumption in Singapore 
remained at a negligible figure so that practically the whole production 
was exported. The greater part of the crop was produced in the 
form of standard smoked sheet, but there was an appreciable export 
of rubber in the form of latex; the total quantity exported from 
Malaya in this form during the year was estimated to amount to 
13,150 tons on the basis of dry rubber content. 


Notwithstanding the relatively low percentage of the quota 
allowed for export, practicaily all estates have been able to produce 
rubber at a profit; and cultivation and manufacturing conditions have 
undergone further improvement while labour and salary rates have 
risen appreciably. 


The higher prices prevailing for rubber coupled with the refusal 
to issue coupons for neglected holdings resulted in the maintenance 
e ha fairly high level of upkeep of small holdings throughout the 

olony. 


Intensive surveys made throughout the year of the areas out of 
tapping on small holdings indicated that there was a steady increase 
in the number of holdings untapped. Thus at the end of March it 
was estimated that 15.4 per cent. of the total area was untapped, 
in June it had risen to 18.9 per cent., in September to 20.6 per cent. 
and in December to 28.4 per cent. The principal reason for this is 
the relatively high prices which have prevailed for export coupons 
as compared with rubber. In consequence a steadily increasing 
number of small holders have preferred to sell their export rights in 
the shape of coupons rather than to tap their trees and sell rubber 
with coupons attached. 


Diseases and pests of rubber were on the whole less in evidence 
this year than usual. Towards the end of the year with the advent 
of the wet weather the incidence of Mouldy Rot appreciably increased, 
but not to a serious extent, and it is satisfactory to record that, as 
a result of the methods of persuasion and demonstration that have 
been adopted of late years in the control of diseases on small holdings, 
conditions in this respect have materially improved. Leaf mildew 
due to Oidium Heveae appeared in Province Wellesley and Malacca, 
but the incidence of this disease was relatively slight and much less 
in evidence than in the previous year. 


Further additions were made to the staff of Asiatic Rubber 
Instructors appointed by the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, 
who are placed, for purposes of supervision, under the control of 
Agricultural Officers of the Field Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture. During the year Instructors were stationed in Province 
Wellesley and Malacca and the results of their work are already 
becoming apparent. The introduction of a small smoke-house which 
can readily be constructed by small holders at very little cost merits 
mention. By the end of the year a number of these had been erected 
on small holdings throughout the Colony, thus promoting the 
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production of rubber of low moisture content. The Instructors have 
continued their demonstrations and lectures on the correct 
maintenance of small holdings, disease control, tapping systems and 
preparation of good quality sheet, and reports show that in 
consequence the general standard of small holders’ rubber is steadily 
improving. It is anticipated that the reduction in tapping, to which 
attention has already been called, will have a beneficial effect by 
providing a resting period which will favour bark renewal. 

Coconuts and Coconut Products.——Coconuts are grown both as 
an estate crop and also on numerous small holdings in all three 
Settlements. The areas under cultivation are shown below :— 


Areas grownon Areas grown on 
Estates of Small holdings 











over 100 of less than Total 

acres 100 acres 
P.W. & Penang .. 19,773 27,093 46,866 
Malacca aa a 13,340 13,340 
Singapore .. 8,159 5,201 8,360 
Total .. 22,932 45,634 68,566 











On estates coconuts are almost exclusively grown for the 
production of copra for export. There is a considerable export trade 
in fresh nuts to Burma from Province Wellesley & Penang, while in 
addition large quantities of fresh nuts are sold for consumption in 
Penang and for transport and sale in inland markets. The total 
number of nuts exported amounted to 10,636,400 as compared with 
10,143,900 in the previous year. Supplies of nuts for this trade 
are mainly derived from the Settlements of Penang and Province 
Wellesley and from South Kedah. Competition for the purchase of 
fresh nuts was sufficiently keen to produce some diminution in the 
output of copra on small holdings by Malay producers in Province 
Wellesley, and competition began between Malays and Chinese for the 
purchase of nuts for export. In Malacca a considerable proportion 
of the produce is sold as nuts for consumption in inland markets, 
while a small amount of copra of indifferent quality is produced. In 
Singapore practically the whole of the produce finds its market in 
the city as fresh nuts. In addition, throughout the Colony coconuts 
are largely used by the small holders themselves as a food and for the 
production of oil for domestic purposes, and there is a considerable 
sale for coconuts at all village fairs. 


The total annual consumption of coconuts in Malaya is 
considerable, though far less than in Ceylon. It is estimated to be 
100 nuts a head of the whole population annually, while it is estimated 
that in the coconut growing areas consumption of coconuts amounts 
to one nut a head of population daily. 


It is noteworthy that in striking contrast with conditions on the 
Malabar Coast of India, for example, very little use is made in Malaya 
of the by-products of the coconut industry. Coconut charcoal is not 
made and the production of coconut coir as a small holders’ industry 
is practically nonexistent, although a certain amount of coir is 
produced by prison labour. 
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There are nine oil mills in the Colony, two in Singapore one in 
Malacca and six in Penang, which extract oil from locally produced 
and imported copra. The total production of coconut oil from the 
oil mills of Malaya as a whole is estimated to be approximately 60,000 
tons per annum of which 35,000 tons are exported. A further marked 
increase occurred in the factory production of coconut oil during the 
year. It is impossible to obtain exact figures of the total production 
of coconut oil on account of the considerable but unascertained 
production of oil on small holdings; it has, however, been estimated 
that the total production of coconuts for Malaya amounts to 
900,000,000 while, on a similar basis, that of the Straits Settlements 
amounts to 101,000,000 nuts per annum. 


Local prices for coconut products improved considerably during 
the year. The average price in Singapore for “sun-dried” copra was 
$4.53 a pikul as compared with $2.94 a pikul in 1934 and $3.89 a 
pikul in 1933. The corresponding price for Mixed copra was $4.15 
as compared with $2.44 in 1933. The price for “sun-dried” opened 
at $4.21 in January and rose to $4.60 in February, thereafter it 
steadily declined until it reached $3.84 in August. Subsequently the 
price recovered and in December averaged $5.46 a pikul for 
“sun-dried” quality. The average price for coconut oil was $9.13 
a pikul and that of copra cake was $1.55 a pikul as compared with 
$5.96 and $1.28 respectively in 1934. 


As the result of the marked rise in price for coconut products 
which occurred during the year, conditions both on estates and small 
holdings improved considerably. On most properties production 
again became profitable, and a marked improvement in the standard 
of cultivation has followed. 


Copra produced by estates in the Colony has always borne a 
good reputation, but that produced by smallholders of low quality 
had been for many years and was becoming even worse, when, in 1929, 
research work was undertaken to improve the quality of Malayan copra, 
and active propaganda started for the dissemination of information 
among small holders. Since that date a marked improvement has 
been noticed in the quality of Malayan copra, particularly on small 
holdings in Penang and Province Wellesley. The Association of Small 
Copra-Kiln Owners formed in that Settlement during the previous 
year functioned throughout 1935 with considerable benefit to its 
members. A new small copra-kiln of cheap construction, suitable for 
small holders, has been recently designed by the Officer in Charge of 
Copra Investigations, and efforts are now being made to popularise it. 


Courses of training in the preparation of good quality copra were 
again given at the Experiment Station at Klang to Students of the 
School of Agriculture, to Agricultural Officers from various States 
and Settlements, and to Penghulus and Headmen from various parts 
of the country. 


During 1935 further effect was given to a number of 
recommendations of the Vegetable Oils Committee. Among _ these 
may be mentioned the organisation of a special section of the Annual 
Malayan Exhibition at Kuala Lumpur dealing with coconuts and 
coconut products. The section was designed especially to encourage 
the production of high grade coconut products, to give an idea of the 
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possible range of production of the coconut industry and to show the 
opportunities existing for developing new products. 


Coffee.—Coffee is grown to a small extent both on estates and 
on small holdings in the Settlement of Malacca. It is mainly grown 
as a catch-crop between young rubber but a small amount of pure 
stand exists. The produce is entirely consumed locally and it is for 
the most part manufactured under rather crude conditions by Chinese 
and Malay producers. Although it is better than might be expected, 
yet in quality and in appearance it is distinctly below the produce of 
the Netherlands Indies of which there is a considerable import into 
Malaya. The Asiatic population of Malaya are habitual coffee 
drinkers; no village is without its coffee shop, and there is room for 
a considerable increase in the local production of coffee. 


Prices in Singapore averaged $9.78 a pikul for Palembang and 
$15.85 a pikul for Sourabaya coffee. The total imports of coffee into 
hed amounted to 7,867 tons. Nett imports of coffee amounted to 
5,287 tons. 


(ii) —CROPS GROWN EXCLUSIVELY BY ASIATICS 


Rice.—Rice is extensively cultivated in Province Wellesley, 
Penang and Malacca; the total area under the crop being nearly 70,000 
acres. It is grown exclusively by Asiatics on holdings the average 
size of which is about two acres and a half. It has been estimated 
that a holding of this size in Malaya will yield sufficient rice to support 
a family of six people and still leave some surplus available for sale. 


The crop is cultivated both on coastal alluvial lands and in the 
bottoms of the shallow valleys which are frequently found inland in 
many parts of Malaya. The difference in the terrain gives rise to 
two sawah types of rice field, one forming the continued stretches of 
rice-land such as are seen in the coastal areas of Province Wellesley 
and Malacca, and the other a series of separate areas of sawah of 
varying size separated from one another by low hills extending over 
considerable distances as in the inland districts of Malacca. 


Rice (padi) has been cultivated in Malaya since very early times, 
and its best rice-lands compare favourably with those of any other 
part of the world. It is a striking fact that, despite the much higher 
profits that have at times been offered by other crops, especially 
during the years of high prices for rubber and coconuts, padi culti- 
vation has persisted. 


The encouragement of rice cultivation has for long been 
sympathetically regarded by the Malayan Governments, but in 1930 
the need for active steps to encourage the local production of rice 
received a greater measure of attention and a Committee was 
appointed to make recommendations for the extension and improve- 
ment of the rice industry. As a result various measures for the 
improvement of rice cultivation have been undertaken, including 
particularly, the establishment of a separate Irrigation Department 
for the construction of works and the improvement of water control 
in padi fields. Scientific services for the investigation and improve- 
ment of padi cultivation have been extended and more instruction has 
been given to the peasantry. 
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Consequently the padi (rice) production of the country has risen 
markedly since 1931. At present the total output of rice for the 
whole Peninsula is about 300,000 tons whereas in 1930 it amounted to 
only 150,000 tons. Contrary to the custom of half-yearly planting 
which prevails in many rice producing countries, the cultivation of 
one rice crop per annum is standard practice throughout the Malay 
Peninsula. Experiments in growing two rice crops per annum 
have been tried, but they do not show conclusively that the results 
give an adequate return for the additional labour involved, and the 
Malay never wastes labour. 


A more important consideration however, is the fact that leaving 
the rice fields to lie fallow between two crops of rice undoubtedly helps 
to maintain their fertility and there are indications that the cost of 
production would be enhanced by the inevitable purchase of artificial 
fertilisers, if the Malay adopted a system of two harvests a year. 


Practically everywhere in Malaya rice is grown by the trans- 
planting system of wet cultivation, the grains being sown in seed beds 
and the plants transplanted into the fields when they are about six 
weeks old. The method of raising the seedlings varies in different 
parts of Malaya. In some places dry nurseries are sown, while in 
others wet nurseries are used. The preparation of the land for 
planting is done either by plough usually drawn by buffaloes, or with 
the use of hand-implements, either the shorthandled hoe, locally known 
as the “changkol”, or the “tajak”, scythe-like implement with 3 
sharp cutting-edge. Transplanting is carried out by means of 
an implement known locally as “kuku kambing’’, (goat’s hoof), while 
the padi is reaped either with the sickle or with the hand-knife known 
as the tuai or pisau menuai. 


The area planted with rice in the Straits Settlements in the 
season 1934-35, and the total yields, are shown below :— 





























WET Dry | TOTAL 

Territory = j 
Acres | Gantangs | Acres | Gantangs | Acres | Gantangs 

| i 
Province Wellesley | 32,500 | 18,598,000 570 | 112,000 | 38,070 | 13,710,000 
Malacca «+ | 81,360 | 13,231,000 ae | 81,860 | 13,231,000 
Penang os 4,070 2,355,000 oe | oe | 4,070 2,355,000 
Total .. | 67,930 | 29,184,000 570 | 112,000 | 68,500 | 29,296,000 

\ \ 





The total area planted was 2,050 acres less than in the season 
1e88-34, while the total production of padi was 128,000 gantangs 
ess. 


Early in the season weatiier conditions, particularly in the north 
of Province Wellesley, gave rise to some anxiety but on the whole 
the season was an exceptionally favourable one and the return was 
decidedly satisfactory. The returns amounted to 414 gantangs per 
acre in Province Wellesley, 421 gantangs per acre in Malacca and 577 
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gantangs per acre in Penang. The mean yield for the whole Colony 
was 428 gantangs per acre which is little short of the record high 
yield obtained in the previous year. 


The price of rice appreciated considerably during 1935. 
Production and stocks in rice-producing countries appear to have been 
normal and the increase is probably due less to the stock position than 
to the improved purchasing power of the consumer, coupled possibly 
with increased handling charges. 


During the latter part of the year there was a sharp rise in price 
but this higher level was not maintained. The range of prices of padi 
was from 6-10 cents a gantang in Malacca and from 6-12 cents a 
gantang in the Penang Settlement. Complete statistics of planting 
for the 1935-36 season are not yet available, but there appears to have 
been some decrease in the area planted. : 


Manurial and cultivation experiments were continued during the 
year, but so far failed to throw any light on the remarkable bar which 
has been shown to exist in many areas of Malaya, i.e. that when the 
yield of padi amounts to about 480 gantangs per acre, further addition 
of artificial manures does not succeed in raising the yield. On the 
other hand certain areas exist, particularly in Penang, where yields of 
double this value are obtained. The question is still under 
investigation. 


Pineapples.—Pineapples are grown for canning, on an extensive 
scale, in the Settlement of Singapore only, although small areas are 
cultivated in the other two Settlements for local consumption. In 
Singapore this industry operates in close association with the much 
larger industry in the adjoining State of Johore. Formerly pineapples 
were cultivated exclusively as a catch crop between rows of young 
rubber trees, but with the growth of the canning trade and the 
restriction on the planting of rubber this practice is less prevalent, 
and pineapples are being more and more cultivated as a principal crop. 


In the pineapple-canning industry attention has been given to 
the improvement of manufacturing methods. Formerly, the conditions 
under which pineapples were canned left much to be desired, processes 
were crude and the factories were distinctly insanitary. Considerable 
progress however has now been made, and legislative powers to 
enforce improvement have been provided in the Pineapple Industry 
Ordinance, 1934, which requires the registration of pineapple factories 
and empowers the Registrar to refuse to register a insanitary factory. 
The same Ordinance provides for the marking of all tins and packages 
with a registered mark, to enable consignments to be traced back to 
the factory of origin, for the introduction of grading and inspection 
and for the general regulation of the industry. A start was made on 
these lines, during the year 1935, with the improvement of pineapple 
factories in Singapore, and it is anticipated that by the end of 1936 
all the four pineapple factories on Singapore Island will have been 
completely reconstructed. 


The present acreage under pineapples shows a decrease of 500 
acres in 1935, being 7,000 acres of which 5,000 acres were planted as 
a sole crop, the remaining 2,000 acres being planted in mixed cultiva- 
tion. At the end of the year four canneries were working, part of 
their supplies being drawn from Johore and a quantity of fruit also 
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being sent from the Klang District of Selangor. Prices for pineapples 
were fairly good throughout the year. A Co-operative Selling Agency 
among packers was started in the middle of the year. This Agency 
operates by fixing of figures of production and alloting a quota to each 
factory in proportion to the number of its shares in the combine. The 
Agency was registered for a period of six months, and during that 
time was successful in raising prices from $2.35 to $4 a case. 


The Pineapple Experiment Station on Singapore Island, which is 
supported by the Governments of the Straits Settlements, Johore and 
the Federated Malay States, continued its investigations into the 
manurial and cultural requirements of the crop; and good work was 
done on the improvement of the pineapple by selection. 


In September, 1935, a Canning Research Officer was appointed. 
The appointment is, in the first instance, for three years and half of 
the cost is borne by a grant from the Colonial Development Fund, the 
remaining half being contributed by the Straits Settlements, Johore 
and the Federated Malay States. From September until December, 
this officer underwent special training at the Fruit and Vegetable 
Canning Research Station at Campden, Gloucester. He arrived in 
Malaya early in 1936. 


Fruit.—The large demand for fruit is by no means satisfied by - 


local production, and there is considerable import from the Dutch East 
Indies and from China. The total value of the import of fresh fruit 
into Malaya for the year 1985 was $2,317,177. 


Fruit is grown largely on Malay smal] holdings, and in most 
kampongs fruit trees are found. There are, however, some fruit 
orchards on Penang Island, and a few in Malacca, cultivated by 
Chinese. Apart from pineapples, the range of fruit cultivated is very 
extensive and includes mangosteens, pulasans, rambutans, durians, 
chikus, belimbings and langsats. It is estimated that in the Colony 
some 7,989 acres were planted with fruits of various kinds, excluding 
pineapples, but including 1,483 acres of bananas. The main fruit 
season was a good one in all three Settlements, although the secondary 
fruit season was rather late and distinctly poor. In Singapore a 
number of small holdings were cleared of rubber for fruit cultivation. 
A brisk demand exists for planting material of fruit trees of known 
good quality, arrangements for the propagation and distribution of 
fruit trees at the various Agricultural Stations were further extended 
during the year. 


Vegetables.—The production of vegetables for sale in towns by 
Chinese market gardeners is an important minor agricultural 
industry, particularly in Singapore, where there are about 3,000 acres 
of vegetable land under cultivation consisting mostly of small 
holdings, and the output of fresh vegetables varies between 12 and 
15 tonsaday. The Department of Agriculture continued to maintain 
close touch with these activities in Singapore, Malacca and Penang 
through Chinese Sub-Inspectors of Agriculture. 


Tobacco.—This crop is grown almost entirely by Chinese, usually 
in rotation with vegetables. The planted area varies considerably 
at different periods of the year, under the influences of season and 
prevailing prices. The tobacco grown is of a coarse type and is 
usually made up in primitive factories by Chinese into fine-cut leaf 
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suitable for pipe and cigarette smoking or into cheap cheroots for 
local consumption. It was estimated that the area under tobacco 
at the end of 1935 was 260 acres. Prices have ranged from $20 a 
pikul up to $50 a picul of leaf, according to quality and the condition 
of the market. Production was estimated at approximately 298,000 
lbs. and valued at $75,000. 


For a number of years experiments were carried out in Singapore 
on the production of fiue-cured leaf, which yields the yellow Virginian 
type of tobacco suitable for making cigarettes. These experiments 
showed, however, that the climatic conditions in Singapore are 
unsuitable or its manufacture. 


Tuba Root.—Increasing interest is being shown in the cultivation 
of tuba root (Derris spp.) for export. It is grown for use as an 
insecticide in spray washes for plants and in cattle and sheep dips. 
The plant from which derris is prepared is a native of the Malay 
Peninsula and its toxic properties have long been known to the Malay 
population, where its use as a fish poison is traditional. Its 
development as an article of commerce for the preparation of 
insecticides is, however, a matter of comparatively recent growth. 


The area planted with derris root in Singapore increased to 750 
acres, as against 650 acres last year; and the exceptionally high toxic 
content of the root from the Changi district of Singapore has resulted 
in a demand for cuttings with which the supply cannot keep pace. 
The reason for the high quality of the Changi derris is under investi- 
gation, while the unusual methods of cultivation practised in 
Singapore are being studied in a series of experiments which have 
been laid down at the Central Experiment Station at Serdang. 


The price of Changi tuba reached the very high level of $85 a 
picul; and, with the sale of cuttings at $10 a thousand, it is a very 
profitable crop. The external demand for cuttings of Derris elliptica 
has continued to be high, and large consignments of planting material 
were shipped, principally to Japan and the Netherlands Indies. 


Cloves.—Cloves are cultivated on an area of 378 acres in the 
Settlement of Penang. The crop is exclusively grown by Chinese and 
is sold partly for local consumption and partly for export. It is 
noteworthy that the quality of Penang cloves is considered to be equal 
to the highest grade of Zanzibar cloves. 


During the year prices for dried cloves ranged between $30 and 
$35 a pikul according to quality, representing a further drop from 
the low price of the previous year. At such prices it is quite 
impossible to manure clove trees adequately; and unless the situation 
ae a considerable decline in production and export seems 
possible. 


(iii) —-LIVESTOCK 


The Colony, unfortunately, depends largely on foreign sources 
for its supply of livestock for slaughter, and for its requirements in 
the way of animal products, such as milk, butter, eggs, and so forth. 
An endeavour, however, is being made to provide more grazing for 
buffaloes, for agricultural and other purposes, and this should improve 
the present position considerably. The local production of swine, too, 
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has markedly increased, but, although the Straits Settlements could 
if necessary produce all the pork needed for local consumption, 
Singapore at present depends largely on outside supplies, chiefly 
from the Netherlands Indies. Local swine, however, appear to be 
very healthy, and, as a result of careful inspection at the abattoirs, 
cysticercus infestation is almost non-existent in local animals. The 
existence of this parasite, which is frequently found in the carcases 
of imported swine, is very important from the point of view of 
public health, since one stage in its life cycle is passed in human 
beings. 

Work has commenced in Singapore on the registration and 
licensing of all pig-styes, but it will be some time before the work 
is completed. Similar action will be taken, subsequently, in the 
remaining Settlements. 


The Municipal Abattoirs in Singapore and Penang provide a very 
essential and efficient service, the animals being humanely handled 
and meat produced in a state fit for human consumption. Unfortu- 
nately, however, in all Settlements there are private slaughter houses 
over which there is little or no supervision. In Province Wellesley 
alone there are no less than 35 of these. 


Dairies are principally owned and run by Northern Indians. 
The type of dairy animal used is frequently unsatisfactory, and the 
conditions under which the milk is produced and distributed leave 
a great deal to be desired. In Singapore, however, there are two 
dairy farms, the Singapore Dairy Farm and Malayan Farms Ltd., 
both under European management, which supply first-class produce. 
At the two farms about 150 imported European cows are milked, 
and at the same time an equal number of dry cows, bulls, and calves 
are kept. All fresh fodd2r is produced on the farms and other 
foods are imported from Europe, Australia and the United States 
of America. Altogether there are about 60 acres of land in grass 
yielding on an average about 28 tons an acre of cut grass. The 
dairy cattle include Ayrshire, Guernsey, Jersey, Illawarras and 
Friesians. At one farm the milking is done by hand, and at the 
other, by machine. All operations are under the closest European 
supervision and the milk produced is of high quality and meets ail 
requirements of the health authorities. 


Poultry farming in all Settlements is carried out more or less 
haphazardly, as a side-line to other occupations. The local production 
of poultry and eggs for food is on a far greater scale than is commonly 
realized, but there is reason to believe that so long as poultry and 
eggs can be easily imported, the local production will remain more 
or less stationary. 


Prices—Cattle——During the early part of the year, when there 
was an excessive importation of cattle from Siam, the price of Siamese 
animals in Singapore reached the lowest record for many years, viz. 
5 to 6 cents per lb. live weight, as compared with 614 to 7 cents 
in 1934. The price for cattle from Bali, however, varied continually 
between 614 and 8 cents per lb. live weight, while 634 to 7 cents 
per lb. was paid for animals from Indo-China. 


Sheep and Goats.—The price of Australian sheep remained 
reasonably constant during the year at rather less than the average 
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price for the previous year. Australian sheep vary between 70 and 
100 lbs. live weight, and the average price was $8 a head. Calcutta 
sheep average 75 lbs. live weight and the price varied from $10 to 
$12 a head. Indian goats average 100 lbs. in weight and the price 
was usually between $14 and $17 a head. 


Swine.—There was little if any variation in the price of pigs 
during the year. Pigs from Bali (Netherlands Indies) and Saigon 
(Indo-China) were bought for about 22 cents a kati, Singapore and 
Johore pigs for about 16 cents a kati, and pigs brought in junks from 
Chinese ports were sold for about 20 cents a kati. Local pigs average 
80 katties, and Bali and Saigon pigs 90 katties, live weight. 


Poultry——The market prices of local poultry were as 
follows :— 


Fowls.—Capons 47-59 cents, and chickens 33-41 cents 
a kati. 


Ducks.—37-45 cents each. 


Disease of livestock caused only small losses during the year. 
There was some mortality among swine in Singapore from swine- 
fever, which was probably introduced by imported animals. 
Occasional outbreaks of a disease in poultry due to a virus infection 
occasioned some loss. Other diseases introduced by imported 
animals e.g. rinderpest and foot-and-mouth disease were controlled 
at the quarantine stations and at the abattoirs. During an outbreak 
of rinderpest in Singapore opportunity was taken to make detailed 
observations on the disease in local and imported cattle. 


The following table gives the census of livestock in Singapore, 
Penang and Province Wellesley, and Malacca:— 














Sheep and 
Cattle Buffaloes Goats Swine 
Singapore .. .. 4,196 117 6,461 127,468 
Penang and Province 
Wellesley ate 8,184 6,369 12,723 50,868 
Malacca .. eee 5,367 10,537 10,146 20,402 
Total .. 17,747 17,683 29,330 198,738 














_The following table gives the imports and exports of livestock 
during the year :— 


IMPORTS OF LIVESTOCK 


Oxen Buffaloes Sheep Goats Swine 
Singapore .. 14,552 181 42,2384 2,889 116,235 
Penang .. 1,381 2,305 8,205 5,184 18,918 
Malacca .. 1,081 39 330 504 2,220 











Total .. 17,014 2,525 50,769 8,577 187,373 
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EXPoRTs OF LIVESTOCK 
Oxen Buffaloes Sheep Goats Swine 











Singapore .. 626 17 4,906 359 1,125 
Penang .. 20 229 1,718 599 582 
Malacca .. 225 138 11 419 1,261 

Total .. 871 444 6,635 1,377 2,968 











(iv). —AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION 


Preparations were begun in 1935 for the opening of a new 
Agricultural Station in Penang, and further progress was made with 
the development of the small Agricultural Station in Labuan. The 
Agricultural Stations at Bukit Mertajam in Province Wellesley, an! 
at Sungei Udang in Malacca, as well as the Pineapple Station on 
Singapore Island continued operations during the year and served 
as centres for demonstration, instruction and experiment, as well as 
sources of supply of planting materials. 


A Farm School in connection with the Sungei Udang Agricultural 
Station in Malacca was opened on the 2nd September with a full 
complement of twenty-five students. The school made an excellent 
start and the large number of crops grown on the Agricultural Station 
provides wide scope for practical instruction. At the Bukit Mertajam 
Station a “holiday course” was held in the month of April for seven 
pupils from the local High School. 


There was a continued improvement in the general standard of 
work in school gardens, of which theré were 105 in the Colony, 
and the “home-garden movement” to encourage pupils in elementary 
schools to make and keep gardens in their own homes, continued to 
meet with gratifying success. At the end of 1985, in fact, there were 
probably more than a thousand of these home-gardens in the 
Settlement of Malacca alone. An interesting new departure during 
the year was the holding of a show for school-gardens produce in 
Malacca in November. 


Two successful District Agricultural Shows were held in Malacca. 
at Alor Gajah and Jasin respectively, and district competitions were 
held at two centres in Malacca and in Penang at seven centres and 
Province Wellesley as part of the All Malayan Padi and Rubber 
Competitions. The winning exhibits from the district competitions 
were despatched to Kuala Lumpur for display in the final stages of 
the competitions which took place at the Malayan Agricultural 
Exhibition in August. 


Agricultural shows are now very firmly established institutions 
in Malaya and play an important part in the improvement of peasart 
agriculture. 


The Rural Lecture Caravan of the Agricultural Department made 
tours in Malacca and Province Wellesley during the year. The 
lectures, film displays and exhibits as usual were much appreciated 
and drew large crowds at every centre visited. 
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The Malayan School of Agriculture, at Serdang, near Kuala 
Lumpur, which is supported jointly by the Federated Malay States 
and the Straits Settlements Governments had a very successful year. 
When the school year closed in April, there were seventy students 
on the books and at the opening of the next session in May the number 
had risen to seventy-five, this being only four short of the maximum 
capacity of the school. Six scholarships given by the Straits 
Settlements Government were held at the school throughout the year. 
Of forty-six students who left school in April, thirty-four have 
obtained employment either in the Government Service, the Rubber 
Research Institute of Malaya or in private companies. 


(v).—METHODS AND CONDITIONS OF RECRUITING 
SoutH INDIAN LABOUR 


The elaborate machinery which exists for the recruitment, in 
normal times, of South Indian labourers, required for work on rubber, 
coconut and oil-palm estates, is utilised also to supply labour required 
for the Railways, the Municipalities and such Government 
Departments as the Public Works Department. 


The recruiting of labourers in South India is conducted in 
accordance with provisions of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922, and 
the rules made thereunder. There are special provisions in the 
Indian Act for the recruitment of labourers for skilled work, but the 
recruiting of skilled labourers in British India for work in Malaya 
is practically non-existent. 


The basis of the system of recruiting unskilled South Indian 
labourers is the Indian Immigration Fund. This fund is maintained 
by contributions from all employers of South Indian labourers 
including the several Governments of Malaya. It forms no part of 
the general revenue of the Government and may be spent only for 
the purpose of assisting immigration or on measures designed for 
the welfare and protection of South Indian labourers, such as the 
Maintenance of “choultries” (free lodging houses) and a home for 
decrepit Indian labourers, the repatriation of labourers to India and 
the assistance of those in need of relief. During the lean years 
from 1980 to 1983 the resources of the Fund were extensively used 
for the repatriation of labourers wishing to return to India. 


From the Fund are paid the general expenses of recruiting, the 
Principal items being (a) cost of the train fares of recruited 
emigrants from their homes to the Depdts at Negapatam and Avadi, 
(b) care and feeding of all assisted emigrants in the Emigration 
Depéts at Negapatam and Avadi while awaiting shipment (c) steamer 
dassages (from Madras or Negapatam) to the Straits, (d) expenscs 
of quarantine on arrival at Penang and Port: Swettenham, (e) 
transport from ports of disembarkation to places of employment in 
Malaya and (f) payment of recruiting allowances to employers by 
whose agents the emigrants have been recruited. 


_ Recruiting agents, known as kanganies, are sent over by 
individual employers to recruit for their particular places of 
employment and receive remuneration in the form of commission 
from these emplovers. A “recruiting allowance” is paid to the 
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employer in re-imbursement of this expenditure and other incidental 
costs not met from the Fund. 


The kangany or agent who recruits must fulfil the following 
conditions before he can obtain a licence :— 


(i) he must be a South Indian of the labouring classes. 


(ii) he must have been employed as a labourer for a period 
of not less than three months on the place of employment 
for which he intends to recruit. 


Licences are issued by the Deputy Controller of Labour in 
Penang and are endorsed by the Agent of the Government of India. 
The number of labourers each kangany is authorised to recruit is 
limited in the first instance to twenty and the maximum commission 
is limited to Rs. 10 for each labourer recruited. 


On arrival in India the kangany takes his licence for registration 
to the Malayan Emigration Commissioner in Madras, an officer of the 
Malayan Civil Service appointed by the Malayan Governments with 
the approval of the Government of India to supervise emigration 
to Malaya, or to the Assistant Emigration Commissioner in 
Negapatam. Only on endorsement by one of these officials does the 
licence become valid. The period of currency of the licence is usually 
six months and is limited, in any case, to one year. 

After registration of his licence the kangany proceeds to the office 
of his employer’s financial agents, where he obtains a small advance 
(usually about Rs. 20) before leaving for his own village to inform 
his friends and relations of the conditions of labour on his estate. 


When the kangany finds people willing to emigrate he must 
supply them with a copy of the official pamphlet giving information 
about Malaya and must obtain their receipt for it. He must then 
produce them before the Village Headman, whose duty it is to satisfy 
himself that there is no valid objection to their emigration. If so 
satisfied, the Village Headman initials the entry of the intending 
emigrant’s name on the back of the licence. When the kangany has 
collected a number of intending emigrants and obtained the necessary 
authorisation from the Village Headman, he takes them to the 
Emigration Depdét at or near the port of embarkation, i.e., Avadi or 
Negapatam, either himself pre-paying the train fare, which he 
afterwards recovers, or getting the fares paid by one of the 
Recruiting Inspectors or Agents employed at the charge of the Fund. 
These two depéts are maintained by the Fund and intending 
emigrants are housed and fed in them, free of charge, until they 
embark for Malaya. 


Before they are permitted to embark all emigrants are inspected 
by the officials of the Indian Government—the Protector of Emigrants 
and the Medical Inspector. 

After the emigrants are shipped the kangany receives his 
commission, less the amount of his advance from the financial agents, 
unless he is himself returning to the Colony in which case he is paid 
the balance due to him on arrival at the estate. 

The commission of Rs. 10 is sufficient to cover all legitimate 
charges and is purposely kept low to prevent the kangany from 
dealing with professional recruiters. 
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The recruiting allowance which the employer receives from the 
Fund has varied from $3 to $20 and is at present fixed at $10 for 
every female recruit or male recruit accompanied by his wife and $8 
for every male recruit not accompanied by his wife. The amount of 
the allowance now fixed is designed to cover all legitimate out-of- 
pocket expenses leaving a margin just sufficient to induce employers 
to recruit up to their requirements. 


Assisted emigration however is not confined to labourers 
recruited by kanganies for individual employers. An agricultural 
labourer who is physically fit can, on application to the Emigration 
Commissioner or his Assistant and on production, where necessary, 
of a certificate from his Village Headman, obtain a free passage to 
Malaya at the expense of the Fund, without incurring any obligation 
to labour for any particular employer on arrival. 


The number of these non-recruited emigrants has been steadily 
increasing during recent years. They are usually labourers who 
have been in Malaya before and are returning to their old places 
of employment. As they are not recruited, neither kangany’s 
commission nor recruiting allowance is payable on their account, 
but each receives a gift of $2 and a free railway ticket to his 
destination on discharge from the immigration depéts in Malaya. 
This gift of $2 is made to ensure that each labourer will not suffer 
from lack of food while seeking employment. 


Assisted immigration from India was suspended in August, 1930, 
but was resumed in May, 1934, since when recruiting licences have 
been issued only in a limited number of special cases, the great 
fualority of assisted emigrants to Malaya being non-recruited 

urers. 


The Controller of Labour, Malaya, as ex-officio Chairman of the 
Indian Immigration Committee which is composed partly of unofficial 
members, administers the Indian Immigration Fund. 


All labourers, whether recruited by kanganies or non-recruited, 
are landed in Malaya free of debt and any labourer may terminate 
his agreement with his employer by giving one month’s notice of 
his intention to do so. There is no “contract” or indentured labour 
in the Colony. 


_ There were 77 European-owned, and 249 Asiatic-owned estates 
in the Colony, employing 138,200 and 1,416 South Indian labourers 
respectively, on the 31st December, 1935. The retrocession of the 
Dindings to the State of Perak accounts for a reduction of 14 in the 
number of European-owned estates. 


B.—FORESTRY 


Territorial charge of the forests of Singapore continued under 
the Commissioner of Lands, the Forest Officer being fully occupied 
with the organization of supplies to, and the marketing of the output 
from, the local sawmills. The island carries no forest capable of 
producing raw material for the mills, which are peculiarly favourably 
situated for obtaining their log supplies from Sumatra via the 
sheltered waters of the Straits of Malacca. About 65 per cent. of 
the total import came from this source, as against 32 per cent. 
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from the Peninsula. The location of the mills is such that they 
cannot be served by the railways except with double handling and 
lorry transport through the streets of Singapore, an uneconomical 
and unsatisfactory method by comparison with direct shipment. The 
most obvious remedy would seem at first sight to be transference 
to sites where local supplies would not be handicapped, and the 
propriety of this step was considered when work on the Civil 
Aerodrome necessitated improvements to the Kallang Basin. But 
since action on these lines would have had the effect of driving the 
millers across the straits, where they would still have been able to 
dominate the Singapore timber market, it was thought preferable to 
interfere as little as possible with their present arrangements and 
to work for a better organization of local supplies. 


Malayan exports of sawn timber and sleepers, which are shipped 
almost entirely from Singapore, declined in value from $564,221 to 
$469,462, a state of affairs that suggests a falling-off in trade, but is 
actually due to a very large increase in local demand supplemented 
by the requirements of the Admiralty and their contractors. There 
was a decline of over $45,000 in the value of shipments to British 
territories and of $54,851 to foreign countries, decreases being 
registered in the trade with China, Mauritius, Arabia, and the 
Netherlands Indies, offset to some extent by increases to South 
Africa, Hong Kong, Persia, Aden, and the United Kingdom. The 
last named market is still extremely selective and not very 
remunerative, but prices improved towards the latter half of the 
year as a result of which the rate of shipment was doubled and 
the total of 19,707 cubic feet exceeded the 1934 figure by 1235. The 
outlook for 1936 is considered to be very promising. 


The only other Settlement participating in the export trade was 
Malacca, whence an experimental shipment of meranti logs was 
shipped to Europe. The forests of Malacca are amongst the most 
highly organized in the country, but they have suffered hitherto 
from lack of enterprise on the part of the inhabitants, who have 
been content to import much of their sawn timber from Singapore 
or the Netherlands Indies. Negotiations were proceeding towards 
the end of the year as a result of which it is hoped that a sawmill. 
capable of supplying the bulk of the Settlement’s requirements, and 
of absorbing the regulated output of the surrounding forests, will be 
started in Malacca at an early date. The forests of Penang ani 
Province Wellesley are mainly hilly, and the former are largely in 
the nature of amenity reserves, though they contain superior 
hardwoods in fair quantity, which form a useful source of 
local supply. 


The forest reserves of the Straits Settlements at present occupy 
128 square miles, or 10 per cent. of the area of the Colony. The 
Singapore reserves amount to 23 square miles, but, as they contain 
little valuable forest, they will probably be gradually revoked. 


Revenue showed an increase from $32,083 in 1934 to $34,5% 
in 1935, if from the 1934 figures is excluded the revenue then 
collected in the Dindings which in 1935 was paid to the State of 
Perak. Expenditure rose from $68,676 to $74,358, the cost of the 
new Singapore forest organization outweighing the saving on account 
of the retrocession of the Dindings. 
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The Federated Malay States organizations for forest research 
+ and education, forest engineering and marketing also serve the needs 
: of the Colony. The main research organization deals with forest 
: botany, cecology, silviculture, wood technology, timber testing and 
- investigation of forest products generally, and a school for training 
- forest subordinates is attached to it. The Forest Engineer is 
concerned with the improvement of methods of extraction, conversion 
- and transport of timber and other forest produce. The Timber 
Purchase Section serves as an agency for direct purchases of timber 
on behalf of government departments, but with the appointment of a 
forest officer in Singapore it has been possible to put an increasing 
number of purchasers in direct touch with the mills and to simplify 
to some extent the transactions involved. 


C.—FISHERIES 


At present the supply of fresh fish for the Singapore market is 
not altogether satisfactory. Japanese fishermen land approximately 
50% of the supplies, and another 30% is taken in the waters of the 
Rhio Archipelago and imported on ice by local dealers. Local fisher- 
men cannot face this competition, and it is therefore desirable that 
some constructive scheme should be put into operation to assist them. 
Steps are therefore being taken to provide a vessel fitted with 
refrigerating equipment to remain in attendance on the fishing fleets 
at sea; and it is hoped that, if the experiment proves successful, 
private enterprise will commission more vessels similarly equipped. 

A continuous weekly examination was made during the year 
of the catches taken by. seine net or fishing-stakes off Singapore, to 
ascertain whether any excessive destruction of young fish of economic 
importance was taking place, particular attention being given to those 
of the larger kinds such as Parang (Chirocentrus), Tenggiri 
(Cybium), and Kerapu (Epinephelus). 

The investigation is incomplete but there are already indications 
that relatively few immature fish of the larger varieties are destroyed. 
The small fish are usually a heterogeneous assortment of mature fish 
which may, or may not, be valuable as food. 


A considerable amount of work was undertaken to increase the 
period of storage of dried bilis (Stolephorous). These fish are 
sometimes caught in large quantities, but they cannot be handled in 
some of the remoter parts and consequently are wasted. 


The best method of preservation is storage in a vacuum, but for 
this method power and air-tight metal containers are required, the 
cost of which is beyond the means of the average fish-dealer. It has 
been necessary, therefore, to find an alternative method and storage 
in carbon dioxide (CO?), and mixtures of air and CO2, has been tried. 
Although it is not so effective as storage in vacuo, this method may 
prove a good substitute for the more expensive one. The containers 
need not be so well made and CO? is cheap and easily obtainable in 
cylinders. 

An attempt was made to market locally-grown sponges, but the 
results were not encouraging. The quality is poor and supplies are 
neither abundant nor regular. Some sponge cuttings which were 
planted out are living but growing very slowly. 
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The introduction of a simple diving apparatus has proved very 
acceptable to the builders of fishing-stakes, and a number of equip- 
ments have been made locally. Usually all tying and lacing of the large 
fishing-stakes is done by hand under water in depths up to forty feet 
by divers without equipment of any kind. The work cannot be done 
properly and in many cases bleeding from the nose and ears results 
from working in this crude way. The equipment simply consists of 
a helmet of galvanised iron fitted with a window, which is slipped 
over the head. A supply of air is delivered through a stout rubber 
tube by a large motor-tyre foot-pump. This enables the work to be 
done in comfort and safety, as the wearer can easily remain under 
water for half an hour at a time. 


The experimental fish-cultivation station in Singapore was closed 
at the end of the year and another opened in Perak, where indigenous 
carp will be tried as objects for fish culture. As an experiment an 
attempt is being made in Malacca to convert an area of fresh water 
near Jasin into a fish-producing area, which it is hoped will ultimately 
be run on co-operative lines by local Malays. The preliminary 
snagging has begun. The area is Crown land at present held by the 
Fisheries Department under a temporary occupation licence, but as 
soon as it is ready, and the waters have been stocked with carp and 
gourami, it will be handed over to the Malay co-operators entirely. 
Meanwhile, however, it is proving no easy task to persuade the future 
beneficiaries to give any gratuitous assistance in the shape of labour. 


The trout ova which arrived in Penang last April and were 
transferred to the Cameron Highlands have done well. Over 5,000 
well-grown fish were liberated in the highland streams and appear 
to enjoy their new surroundings. There is every likelihood that trout 
fishing will shortly be established as the major attraction of Malaya’s 
principal holiday resort. 


Revenue in 1935 amounted to $12,373 an increase of $916 over 
that of 1934. There were 11,356 fishermen employed of whom 6,113 
were Malays, 3,865 Chinese and 1,063 Japanese. 


Statement showing quantity of fresh fish landed in the Colony 
during the year 1935:— 





Penang .. ot we 4,093 tons. 
Province Wellesley .. are 3,071 _ sa, 
Malacca .. ee ee 2,729 =, 
Singapore ome ear 12,612 _—s«,, 
Labuan... oe a 132. —=C«,, 
Total .. 22,637 ,, 





D.—MINERALS 


Mining operations in the Colony are confined to the Settlement 
of Malacca, where tin is mined and to Christmas Island, where 
deposits of phosphate of lime are worked by the Christmas Island 
Phosphate Company. There are coal deposits in Labuan but these 
are not at present being worked. On the 1st April, 1934, the tin 
mines of Malacca were brought formally within the scope of the 
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International Tin-Restriction Scheme by the coming into operation 
of Ordinance No. 10 of 1934. By agreement with the Government 
of the Federated Malay States a fixed exportable allowance not 
exceeding 58.24 tons of tin per annum was allocated to the Settlement. 
This figure represents 1,296 pikuls of tin-ore, and the actual production 
during 1935 was 1,152.27 pikuls. At the end of the year there were 
only four producers. Royalty amounting to $9,343 was paid. 


The smelting of tin at Singapore and Penang is one of the 
principal industries of the Straits Settlements. The year’s production, 
as declared by tin smelters, amounted to 61,923 tons, as compared 
with 49,637 tons in 1934, an increase of 24.7 per cent. 


Imports into Singapore and Penang of tin-in-ore, assessed at 75.5 
per cent. by weight of ore imported amounted to 16,634 tons from 
countries outside Malaya as compared with 16,587 tons in 1934, and 
to 42,327 tons from the Malay States and Malacca as compared with 
37,786 tons in 1934, a total of 58,961 tons as compared with 54,373 
tons in the previous year. Exports of smelted tin amounted to 
62,248 tons. The price of tin was £228 a ton at the beginning and 
£217 a ton at the end of the year. The highest and lowest prices during 
the year were £245 and £208, and the annual average was £225. The 
average price in 1934 was £230. 


The production of phosphates of lime, as shown by exports from 
Christmas Island was 147,929 tons. Of this, 116,678 tons were 
exported to Japan, 23,050 toas to Sweden, 5,170 tons to the Union of 
South Africa, 2,084 tons to Java, 647 tons to Singapore, and 300 tons 
to Port Swettenham. The labour force consisted of Chinese recruited 
in Singapore for work on the Island. 


CHAPTER VII 


Commerce 


The foreign (external) trade of Malaya, representing the Colony 
of the Straits Settlements, the Federated and the Unfederated Malay 
States, in merchandise, bullion and specie and Parcel Post, amounted 
in value to $1,063 (£124) millions, as compared with $1,040 (£121) 
nillions in 1934, an increase of 2.2 per cent. Imports increased by 
88 millions or 1.7 per cent. and exports by $15 millions or 2.6 per cent. 
The increase in both imports and exports was spread over the 
Majority of the principal products, the largest increases being in the 
imports of rice, copra, kerosene, motor cars, dredges and dredging 
materials, and in the exports of tin, copra, motor spirit, coconut oil, 
Tice, kerosene, palm oil, pineapples, arecanuts, iron ore, and sago 
flour. There were, as a counterpoise, considerable decreases in the 
imports of pepper, cotton and artificial-silk piece-goods (due to textile 
quota regulation), rubber, sticklac and cycle parts and a decline was 
also noted in the exports of rubber (due to Rubber Regulation), 
sticklaec and cotton piece-goods. Exports of rubber decreased by 
approximately $20,546,000 in vaiue, but the value of tin exported 
increased by about the same amount ($20,570,000), and on the whole 
4 general improvement was noticeable both in the entrepédt trade 
and the trade in domestic products. 
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The trade of the Straits Settlements is not recorded separately 
but the greater part of Malaya’s trade passes through the ports of 
Singapore or Penang, and the large transhipment traffic, which 
comprises so valuable a part of Malayan commerce passes almost 
entirely through these ports which are nodal points for the collection, 
grading and distribution of goods for the whole of Malaysia, 
especially the neighbouring territories of the Netherlands Indies. 
The $1,063 millions of external trade consisted of $479 millions of 
imports and $584 millions of exports, the corresponding figures for 
1934 being respectively $471 millions and $569 millions. The valuc 
of bunker coal, oil fuel and stores taken on board ships on foreign 
trade routes for their own consumption amounted to $12 millions and 
if this is added to the excess of exports there was a favourable trade 
balance of $117 millions, as compared with a favourable balance on 
the same basis of $108 millions in 1934. 


There is need for some caution in the use of statistics for 
measuring Malayan trade, because a considerable portion of the 
declared trade values for Malaya, and for the Colony, represents the 
import and export of mineral oils. Singapore by virtue of its 
geographical position and proximity to the oil fields is a natural 
storage and distributing centre for this commodity, and distribution is 
effected as far as Africa on one side and Australia on the other. 
The following figures show the trade in mineral oils in 1935 and its 
relationship in value to the gross trade of Malaya:— 


TRADE: MINERAL OILS, 1935 
VALUES IN $,000 


Imports Exports Total 
Lubricating Oil oe 1,926 400 2,326 
Kerosene ie .» 11,887 8,076 19,963 
Liquid Fuel .. me 11,913 3,473 15,386 
Motor Spirit .. .. 47,710 40,338 88,048 
A.—tTotal .. .. 13,486 52,287 125,723 
B.—Malaya .. .. 479,000 584,000 1,063,000 
C.—Percentage A and B 15 9 12 


Of the $1,063 millions, representing the external trade of Malaya. 
$909 millions or 86 per cent. indicate the direct foreign trade of 
the Straits Settlements. The value of imports was $435 millions 
and of exports $474 millions. The figures indicate an increase in 
gross Colony trade and in the proportion of Malayan trade carried 
by Colony merchants, since 1934 when the Colony’s $428 millions 
of imports and $459 millions of exports amounted to 85 per cent. 
of Malaya’s external trade. 

Of Malayan trade, and the same can be said of that of the 
Colony, the percentage with the United Kingdom decreased from 
16.8 to 15.9 but with British Possessions it increased from 13.4 to 
15.4; there was, therefore, a net increase with all British countries 
of 1.1 per cent. 
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The following is a table of the trade values geographically 
apportioned :— 
Imports Exports Total 
$ in millions 


1. United Kingdom ed) 94 169 
2. British Possessions se “82 81 163 
8. Continent of Europe .. 23 74 97 
4. United States of America 9 214 223 
5. Japan ae .. 30 53 83 
6. Netherlands Indies .. 161 39 190 
7. Other Countries (princi- 
pally Siam) .. 106 27 183 
Total .. 476 582 1,058 
Parcel Post, all countries .. B} 2 5 
Total from Trade .. 479 584 1,063 
Favourable Balance -.» 105 _— _ 
584 584 _ 


1 


_ Detailed information regarding the trade of Malaya is contained 
in the regular periodical publications of the Department of Statistics. 


The Regulations made in 1934 for the control, under a quota 
system, of imports for Malayan consumption of cotton and rayon 
piece-goods manufactured in foreign countries, continued in force 
throughout the year, and further restrictions on trade were imposed 
in connection with the sanctions ordained against Italy under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. Notwithstanding these res- 
trictions, however, and the continued operation of the tin and rubber 
control schemes, it can be said that on the whole the Colony’s 
tradition of free-trade was maintained. Apart from excise duties 
on liquors, tobacco and petroleum imposed solely for revenue 
purposes, there are no import duties in the Straits Settlements, and 
commerce and passenger traffic flow with a freedom that in these 
days is remarkable. 





CHAPTER VIII 
Wages and the Cost of living 
A.—WAGES 


Standard rates of wages for Southern Indian labourers are 
Prescribed by law in certain key districts in Malaya and these rates 
tend in practice to regulate the rates of wages earned in other 
districts and by labourers of other races. There was no change in 
standard rates during the year. 


_ _ In the Colony, the only key district in which standard wages were 
in force was Province Wellesley where the prescribed rates were 40 
cents a day for an able-bodied adult male labourer, 32 cents for an 
able-bodied adult female, and 16 cents for children of 10 years and 
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over. No Indian child of under 10 years of age may be allowed to 
work. 


The average retail price in Penang per gantang (8 lbs.) of 
Rangoon No. 1 Rice which is the variety most commonly used by 
South Indian labourers in Malaya, rose from 20 cents in January to 
21 cents in February, and from May gradually climbed to 25 cents in 
August at which price it remained steady for the remainder of the 
year. The wholesale price averaged $3.56 per pikul (133 1/3 lbs.) in 
Singapore as compared with $2.76 in 1934, the highest figure being 
$3.86 (i.e. 23 cents per gantang) in October, and the lowest $2.89 
(17 cents per gantang) in January. (Estate managers buy rice 
wholesale and retail it—without profit—to their labourers). The rise 
in the price of rice was offset by falls in other items, in the standard 
budget of a South Indian labourer, which showed only a slight increase 
in Penang (2.9%) and Singapore (3.6%) while on the other hand it 
fell in Malacca by 2.1%. 


In the island of Penang daily rates for South Indian agricultural 
labourers ranged from 35 to 68 cents a day for a male adult, and 
from 28 to 32 cents a day for a female adult, while children received 
16 to 35 cents aday. Normal rates ranged about 40 cents for a male 
and 30 cents for a female. 


In Singapore the daily earnings of South Indian labourers on 
estates ranged from 32 to 55 cents a day for adult males, from 28 to 
32 cents a day for adult females and from 20 to 25 cents a day for 
children, the great majority of tappers being paid by results. Chinese 
tappers were paid by results, at rates varying from 214 to 31% cents 
a lb., and their earnings ranged from 42 to 55 cents a day. In 
Government Departments and under public bodies the minimum rate 
for unskilled South Indian adult males was 40 cents a day, 45 to 50 
cents a day being normal rates. 


In Malacca on estates adult South Indian males earned 30 to 50 
cents a day, adult females 25 to 45 cents a day and children 10 to 
20 cents a day, the lower rates being found in the third quarter of the 
year on Asiatic properties. The higher rates were paid to store and 
factory workers. 


In Government Departments the rates ranged from 40 to 90 cents 
a day for adult unskilled males, 40 to 50 cents a day being normal. 


The figures given above do not refer to skilled labour which 
commanded higher rates. Earnings of Javanese on estates were about 
the same as those of South Indians. In Province Wellesley the labour 
forces are very settled, for on the older properties where South Indian 
labour has been employed for many years, the majority are locally 
born. Many of the estate labourers in Province Wellesley are not 
entirely dependent on their cneck-roll wages, and the same position is 
frequently met with in Penang and is increasingly common in 
Singapore. 

Every employer is bound by law to provide at least 24 days’ 


work in every month to each male or female labourer employed by 
him. There is no indentured labour. 
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The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance (No. 9 of 1932) is 
administered by Commissioners, one in each centre (Singapore, 
Malacca, Penang and Province Wellesley) who is assisted by the 
Labour Department. Health and Labour Departments are invested 
with powers under the Labour Ordinance, to enforce proper conditions 
of health and work and protection from machinery is secured under 
Ordinance No. 42 (Machinery). For further particulars, reference 
is invited to the Blue Book, Section 23. 


B.—AVERAGE PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


For average prices, declared trade values, exchange, currency and 
cost of living, reference is invited to the separate report on this 
subject (No. S. 4) published annually by the Statistics Department. 
The average weighted index of commodity prices in Singapore, 
represented by 17 principal commodities (15 wholesale and 2 retail) 
increased by .8 per cent. as compared with 1934, due principally to 
increases in the prices of coconut oil, copra, palm oil and rice. There 
were increases also in the prices of areca nuts, damar, gambier, 
pineapples, sago flour, tapioca and tea. The prices of rubber, tin, 
pepper and rattans declined. The price of tin was £228 per ton 
at the beginning and £217 at the end of the year, the highest and 
lowest prices being £245 and £208, respectively. The price of 
rubber was 634 pence per lb. at the beginning and 67/16 pence at 
the end of the year, the highest and lowest being 611/16 pence and 
53/16 pence, respectively. The following index numbers show 
changes in commodity values during the last five years :— 


1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
41 37 45 63 64 


_ The tendency for retail values was to rise, as shown by an 
increase of 3.1 per cent. in the index of food prices, representing the 
mean of the differences of the average of the two years in Singapore, 
Penang and Malacca. 


_ Municipal assessment values increased by 0.6 per cent. in 
Singapore, but declined by 1.1 per cent. in Penang and 2.5 per cent. 
in Malacca, as compared with those of 1934. 


There was a general increase in the cost of living for all 

communities and the index numbers for the Asiatic, Eurasian and 

uropean standards given below show that costs were higher, in 
respect of all three standards, than in 1914, 


eee 











i | Percentage increase + or 
Standard | 1914 1934 | 1935 decrease — in 1935 as 
i compared with 1934 
Asiatic .. aN 100 | 103.2 | 108.1 +47 
7 { 
Eurasian ee 100 | 108.5 109.0 + 0.5 
European Se 100 | 
i) 


124.4 124.7 | + 0.2 
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CHAPTER IX 
Education and Welfare Institutions 


A.—GENERAL 


Educational facilities are provided in English, Malay, Chinese 
and Tamil. 

Schools are either Government, Aided by Government, or Private. 

All schools, (other than those in which the teaching is of an 
exclusively religious nature) in which fifteen or more persons are 
habitually taught in one or more classes, and all supervisors, 
committees of management and teachers of schools, must be registered 
in accordance with the Registration of Schools Ordinance, 1926. To 
be a supervisor, a member of the committee of management or a 
teacher of an unregistered school is an offence against the Ordinance. 
Under the Ordinance the Director of Education may refuse to register 
any school that is insanitary or that is likely to be used for the 
purpose of propaganda detrimental to the interests of the pupils or 
as a meeting place of an unlawful society. The Director of Education 
may also, in certain circumstances, refuse to register a person as 2 
supervisor, a member of a committee of management or a teacher. 
The Director of Education, however, interferes as little and as seldom 
as possible. 

There was constituted in 1909 an Education Board, composed 
of four official and four unofficial members, with the following 
functions :— 

(i) to determine the amount of fees to be charged in 
Government schools, and to receive all such fees; 

(ii) to submit to Government the Annual Estimates for 
educational purposes and to make recommendations 
thereon; 

(iii) to advise the Government as to the purpose for which 
moneys devoted to education should be expended and 
upon any matters connected with education which may 
from time to time be referred to it by the Governor. 

This Board receives, in addition to the school fees, the proceeds 
of an education rate of 2 per cent. on property in municipalities and 
1 per cent. on property in rural areas. 


B.—ENGLISH EDUCATION 


The “English Schools” are those in which English is the medium 
of instruction. Few of the pupils are English-speaking when they 
join. The lowest class may be composed of children speaking 
between them some seven or eight different languages or dialects, 
those speaking one language or dialect being generally quite unable to 
understand those speaking any of the others. In the circumstances 
the use of the “Direct Method” of teaching English is practically 
obligatory. Children are accepted into the lowest class at the age 
of six or seven and are given an education which ends as a 
rule with their presentation at the Cambridge School Certificate 
Examination, though a few stay on and prepare for the London 
Matriculation Examination. 
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The fees for pupils enrolled before the 1st January, 1934, are $30 
(£3. 10s.) a year for boys and $24 (£2. 16s.) a year for girls for 
the first six years (i.e. for the years spent in the two Primary Classes 
and in Standards I to IV inclusive) and $48 (£5. 12s.) a year for 
boys and $36 (£4. 4s.) a year for girls for the remaining period. 
The rates for boys and girls enrolled on or after the 1st January, 
1934, are $36 (£4. 4s.) a year for the first eight years (i.e. up to 
and including Standard VI) and thereafter $72 (£8. 8s.) or $108 
(£12. 12s.) a year, according to the results of an examination, the 
successful pupils up to 50% of the available places paying the lower 
fee and the remainder paying the higher one. 


Attendance is not compulsory. 


In 1935 there were 24 Government and 33 Aided Schools in the 
Colony, 28 in Singapore, 20 in Penang, eight in Malacca and one 
in Labuan. 


The average enrolment was 25,254 pupils (9,557 in Government 
and 15,697 in Aided Schools). 


Of the 25,254 pupils in English Schools, 21,709 were receiving 
elementary education (i.e. up to and including Standard VI) and 
3,545 secondary education (i.e. above Standard VI). 


Two thousand four hundred and sixty seven (or 11.28%) of 
those receiving elementary education and 1,008 (or 28.43%) of those 
receiving secondary education were enjoying free education. Of 
these free scholars 607 were Europeans and Eurasians, 1,107 Malays, 
1,515 Chinese, and 206 Indians, while 40 belonged to other races. 

The Aided English Schools are managed by various missionary 
bodies—the Christian Brothers, the Methodist Episcopal Mission, the 
Church of England, the Portuguese Catholic Church, and the Sisters 
of the Holy Infant Jesus. 


The Government pays to such schools monthly grants equal to 
the difference between their revenue and approved expenditure. 
The approved expenditure includes Government rates of pay for 
the lay staff, rates and taxes on school premises, the cost of minor 
repairs and equipment, and salaries in respect of European Missionary 
teachers at the rate of $3,000 (£350) a year for men missionaries 
and $1,800 (£210) a year for women missionaries. Allowances at 
these rates, however, are payable only to 16 per cent. of the total 
authorised staff in boys’ schools and 25 per cent. of that in girls’ 
schools. The other missionary teachers, European and Asiatic, are 
paid at the rate of $1,440 (£168) a year for men and $1,200 (£140) 
a year for women. In Christian Brothers’ Schools and Convent 
Schools no distinction is made between European and Asiatic 
Missionary teachers who are paid at a flat rate of $2,400 (£280) 
a year for men and $1,500 (£175) a year for women. Under certain 
conditions capital grants amounting to half the cost of approved new 
buildings are also paid by the Government. 


The Government Afternoon Schools in Singapore continued the 
useful work that they have carried out since their initiation in 19380. 
These schools accommodate pupils who are unable to gain admission 
to Government or Aided morning schools: some, but by no means all, 
of the pupils are over-age for the morning schools. The afternoon 
schools are staffed by qualified and trained teachers for whom 
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employment cannot be found in the regular Government or Aided 
Schools. During 1935, the schools were re-organised so as to ensure 
liaison and co-operation with the morning schools. In one of the 
schools special attention was paid to manual work of value to the 
over-age boy unsuited to literary studies. The workshop was erected 
by the boys themselves under the direction of the instructor. The 
enrolment of the afternoon schools in 1935 was 844 pupils as compared 
with 787 in 1934. The total expenditure was $31,924.95 and the 
total revenue $28,056. 


: The private English schools may be divided into two main 
classes :— 

(a) those controlled by religious bodies and.accommodated in 
proper school buildings; 

(b) those carried on by individuals for profit and- 
accommodated in any sort of building—shop-house or 
private house, office or godown. 

In 1935 there were 5,856 pupils in private schools in Singapore 
and 46 in Labuan. With a view to improving the staffs of these 
schools the minimum scholastic qualifications for registration as 4 
teacher was prescribed as the Junior Certificate Examination. 
Selected teachers from private schools in Singapore were also 
permitted to join Physical Training classes for Government and 
Aided School Teachers. 


In January, 1935, a Conference of the Heads of Singapore 
Government and Aided English Schools was held under the presidency 
of the Inspector of Schools and proved a useful channel for the 
exchange of ideas on school organisation and method. 


In May, 1935, one of the European masters on the Singapore 
staff of the Education Department was appointed Group Supervisor 
in charge of a group of schools with locally-trained headmasters, and 
one of the Muropean mistresses was appointed a Primary Supervisor 
in charge of the Primary classes in the same schools. The main duty 
of the Supervisors is to improve methods of teaching, particularly 
in the English subjects. The arrangement was experimental and 
its effects cannot yet be judged. 


There is no central College for the training of teachers for 
English Schools. Such training was until recently supplied at 
Normal Classes held at one centre in each of the three Settlements 
but these classes have been suspended temporarily, as the supply of 
teachers has overtaken the demand. A Normal Class for Primary 
teachers will however be opened in 1936. 


Nine men and six women were allowed to present themselves 
at a final Normal Class Examination held in 1935, and of these 
five men and six women passed. 


There were Post Normal Classes in Singapore in 1935, for which 
certificates of attendance and achievement were awarded. These 
classes provided courses for Games Masters, and courses in Physical 
Training (Elementary and Advanced), and Speech Training. 
A notable and successful innovation was a course in Malayan Plant 
Life, conducted by the Assistant Director of Gardens. The interest 
shown in all these classes and the keenness with which they were 
attended were exceedingly gratifying. The Singapore Teachers’ 
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Association had a varied and valuable programme of professional, 
social and athletic activities in 1935, and its annual Journal 
(“Chorus”) formed a valuable record of educational thought and 
progress in Malaya. 


Secondary teachers are recruited mainly from Raffles College. 
In 1935 ten Raffles College graduates were appointed to Government 
and Aided Schools in Singapore and six to schools in Penang. In 
addition ten Normal trained teachers were also appointed to 
Singapore schools. 


C.—VOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Technical Education—Pupils from the Straits Settlements are 
admitted to tne Government Technical School at Kuala Lumpur in 
the Federated Malay States where courses of training are given for 
students from the Public Works, Railways, Electrical, and Posts and 
Telegraphs Departments, and accommodation provided also for a 
class conducted by the Survey Department for its own subordinates. 


In the Government Evening Classes in Singapore, courses were 
provided in Plumbing (including practical plumbing), Electrical 
Engineering, Machine Design, Surveying, Quantity Surveying, 
Structural Engineering and Chemistry. The classes with the highest 
average attendance were those in Electrical Engineering (39) and 
Quantity Surveying (25). In all classes, those with small as well as 
those with high enrolments, the interest and the diligence of the 
students were most commendable. 


The Government Evening Classes in Singapore continued to 
provide Nautical courses which were attended by men who came from 
all over the Peninsula. The numbers in these classes were limited 
in accordance with the requirements of the Port. The standard of 
work is being gradually raised but this is found to stimulate rather 
than to diminish enthusiasm. In 1935 men from the Marine Police 
were admitted to qualify to take charge of Police launches. The local 
nautical examinations were taken: twenty-three qualified, eleven as 
helmsmen, ten as gunners and one as local-trade master. 


A new class in Radio Engineering was started in the Government 
Evening Classes in Penang. There were 46 students in the class. 


Agricultural Education—There is no school of agriculture in the 
Straits Settlements but pupils may proceed to the School of 
Agriculture at Serdang, near Kuala Lumpur, in the Federated Malay 
States, where one-year and two-year courses of study are followed. 
Government provided a number of scholarships to this school in 1935. 


_Three Singapore English schools maintained vegetable gardens 
during the year and received help and advice from the Agricultural 
Department which reported favourably on the work done. In 
addition, eight Malay schools had gardens. 


As in 1934, a six day Agricultural Course was run at Bukit 
Mertajam in Province Wellesley. The number of boys attending the 
course was 28, of whom 13 were Malays. One of these students 
obtained a Major Scholarship at the School of Agriculture later. A 
Start was made also with a poultry farm at Bukit Mertajam, with 
cross bred Rhode Island Reds. 

D 
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Practical and theoretical gardening is a subject on the curriculum 
of the higher standards in Malay schools at Penang where land 
suitable for gardening is available. There were 46 schools with 
vegetable gardens, which were regularly inspected by officers of the 
Agricultural Department. Three schools had rice plots, seven schools 
had orchards and 2,432 pupils had home gardens. 


Gardening continues to be of a high standard in the vernacular 
schools at Malacca. One thousand one hundred and ninety-eight boys 
had home gardens. In addition to the annual inter-school Garden 
competition, 1935 was noteworthy for the holding in Malacca town 
on 16th November of the first Malay Schools’ Agricultural Show. 
No fewer than 400 exhibits were received for this show which 
attracted great attention and was highly praised by the Director of 
Agriculture, who presented the prizes. The exhibits were sold for 
the benefit of the Poppy Day Fund. 


Poultry keeping was commenced as an experiment at Pengkalan 
Balak School in Malacca, with the advice and co-operation of the 
Agricultural Officer. It is too early to say whether it can be brought 
to the necessary stage of showing a profit on working, but the increase 
in the production of chickens has so far been very satisfactory. 


Commercial Education.—Courses of study covering two years 
are provided by the Commercial Department of Raffles Institution in 
Singapore, and the Government Commercial Day School in Penang. 
and in the Government Evening Classes in Singapore courses were 
given in Shorthand, Typewriting and Book-keeping. The examina- 
tions of the London Chamber of Commerce were taken by the pupils 
in these courses and the attendance and interest were well maintained 
though enrolments were not high. 


The Government Evening Classes at Penang provided courses in 
Secretarial Practice, Book-keeping and Accountancy, Shorthand and 
Typewriting, and one hundred and twelve students took the 
examinations of the London Chamber of Commerce. The total 
expenditure on these classes was $4,545 and the total revenue $2,430. 


Evening Classes were also held regularly at Malacca, but 
Shorthand and Typewriting were the only subjects taught. Thirteen 
candidates sat for the London Chamber of Commerce Autumn 
Examinations. These classes fill a definite need in Malacca, where 
there exists no other means of obtaining commercial education. 


Industrial Education—(a) The Singapore Trade School 
continued to do good work. A three year course is provided. There 
were 80 students in the general mechanics training course (which 
includes machine shop practice, general fitting and bench work. 
blacksmith’s work and motor mechanics), namely 37 in the first year. 
20 in the second year and 23 in the third and final year. The electrical 
course (which includes electric wiring and fitting) was taken by 
20 students, 13 in the first year and seven in the second year class. 
Of the total number of students 18 were taking the plumbing course. 
ten in the first year and eight in the second year course. 

As in past years, outside work was undertaken in order to give 
students practical training. Altogether 66 cars were repaired or 
overhauled and nine other outside jobs were undertaken. The total 
sum collected for the outside work amounted to $3,055. 
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Expert engineers have expressed the opinion that the standard 
of work of the students at the school is comparable with that of an 
apprentice in England with the same length of training and that the 
scope of the instruction is wider than that obtaining in most 
workshops. The work of the plumbing section, both the first and 
second year class, is regarded as being of a very high standard. 
All the students who completed the third year course in general 
mechanics obtained posts, and out of 76 students who have now 
completed the Trade School course 72 have subsequently found 
employment. The services of the Advisory Committee, which includes 
several prominent local engineers among its members, have been of 
the greatest value to the school. 


During the year a donation of $10,000 was received from the 
Ho Ho Biscuit Company to endow Scholarships tenable at the 
Singapore Trade School in commemoration of the Silver Jubilee of 
H. M. King George V. Two of these scholarships of the value of 
$12 a month each are offered for award in 1936. The Singapore 
Urban Co-operative Societies Union and the Jaffnese Co-operative 
Society have also offered scholarships for sons of their members 
who go to the school. 


Fees, $36 (£4. 4s.) a year, were introduced in 1935 and did not 
teduce the number of applicants for admission. Exemption from 
payment of fees is granted to a limited number of poor students: 
16 were exempted in 1935. 


(b) The enrolment at the Penang Trade School reached 120 in 
May including 35 new students. Of these twenty-two had free places. 
The general level of the work in this school was satisfactory but it 
was found that some boys who had only passed Standard IV were 
not up to the general standard. 


_ _A new open blacksmith’s shop was built and the garage extended 
in 1935. A 614” and a 4” lathe were installed. Maintenance 
Contracts for Excise, Posts and Telegraphs, Police and Medical 
Departments were undertaken. The General Hospital was supplied 
with trollies, operating table and 100 steel beds and the Penang 
Swimming Club with 24 steel chairs. The gross revenue from outside 
work was $7,500, of which $2,060 was profit and paid into revenue. 
Fees amounted to $2,367. 


Twenty-eight third year students left of whom 27 obtained a 
certificate. Thanks to the help of members of the Advisory 
Committee, all were found satisfactory employment in the 
Municipality, Harbour Board, Borneo Company, and other commercial 
firms. Ten of the 76 students at the end of the year were Malays. 


(c) The Malacca Trade School opened in February, 1935 with 
18 students taking the 1st year course in carpentry. Twenty-one 
boys were on the roll at the end of the year, eighteen of these being 
Malays and three Eurasians. The absence of Chinese applicants for 
admission was noticeable. The preponderance of Malays creates 
difficulties, for the reason they have generally had only a vernacular 
education, and usually suffer finzncial disahilities, but the progress 
of the school was satisfactory 
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The adaptation of the old Hospital buildings at Durian Daur 
to house the Trade School, was carried a stage further by the 
renovation of quarters for subordinates, levelling of a football field. 
and construction of a road round the whole area. 


D.—UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGIATE (POST- 
SECONDARY) EDUCATION 


The highest educational institutions in Malaya are the King 
Edward VII College of Medicine and Raffles College, both in 
Singapore. The course at the College of Medicine covers six years 
and is recognised by the General Medical Council of the United 
Kingdom. Licentiates of the College are thus able to secure 
admission to the Colonial List of the Medical Register and to be 
registered as medical practitioners in any part of the British 
Dominions. 


There is also a fully organised dental school in which a five years’ 
course of training is given, the Diploma in Dental Surgery entitling 
its holder to practise in Malaya. 


A four years’ course for a diploma in Pharmacy, entitling the 
holder to register under the Registration of Pharmacists Ordinance 
and to hold a licence under the Poisons and Deleterious Drugs 
Ordinance, thereby enabling him to practise as a dispenser in Malaya. 
was started in June, 1935. 


Raffles College was opened in 1928 in order to place education 
of a University standard within the reach of all youths in British 
Malaya who were capable of profiting by it, and to meet an urgent 
need for qualified teachers for secondary classes. It provides 
three-year courses in Arts and Science, and Diplomas are awardel 
to successful students. 


The College awards annually ten Entrance Scholarships of a 
value of $720 per annum tenable for three years, and a limited numbe! 
of Second and Third Year Exhibitions, not exceeding $500 per annum. 
are available for students who show exceptional ability during thei! 
first or second years at College. 


Two scholarships, known as Queen’s Scholarships, the value of 
which may amount to £500 for the first year and £400 for any 
subsequent vear, up to six years in all, are awarded every year after 
examination and selection. The examining body is appointed by th: 
University of Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate and it is 4 
condition that no scholarship shall be awarded to a candidate who. 
in the opinion of the examining body, is not fit to study for an 
honours degree at Oxford or Cambridge. Queen’s Scholars are 
ordinarily required to proceed to a residential college at Oxford or 
Cambridge. 


The annual examination for these scholarships, the twelfth since 
they were restored by Government in 1923, was held in October. 
The successful candidates were NoEL L’ANGELLIER of the Raffles 
Institution and AHMAD BIN MOHAMED IBRAHIM of Raffles College. 
The former is taking Law and the latter Law and Economics, both at 
Cambridge University. Fifteen candidates competed at th: 
examination. 
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E.—VERNACULAR EDUCATION 


Malay Vernacular Schools——Malay vernacular education is 
entirely free. School buildings (as a rule), quarters for staff, staff, 
equipment and books are all provided by Government. 


The aim in these schools is (i) to give a general and practical 
education to those boys who have no desire for an education in 
English, and who will find employment either in agriculture or in 
appointments in which a knowledge of the vernacular is all that is 
required, and (ii) to provide a sound foundation in the vernacular 
on which an education in English can be superimposed for boys who 
desire to proceed eventually to an English School. 


The school course normally lasts five years, during which period 
the pupils pass through five standards. The subjects of the 
curriculum are Reading and Writing (in the Arabic and Romanised 
script), Composition, Arithmetic, Geography, Malay History, 
Hygiene, Drawing and Physical Training. Boys do Basketry and 
Rene in addition, and girls do Needlework and Domestic 

ence. 


In 1935 there were 211 Malay vernacular schools with an average 
enrolment of 24,110 pupils. The figures for 1934 were 219 schools 
and 23,946 pupils, but nine boys’ schools and one girls’ school were 
handed over to the Perak Government on the retrocession of the 
Dindings. There is also an aided Malay school at Pulau Bukom, 
near Singapore, at which the number of pupils increased from 51 
in 1934 to 63 in 1935. 


Those who are to become teachers in the Malay vernacular boys’ 
schools are selected from the pupils who have shown promise. As 
pupil teachers they both teach and study till they attain their sixteenth 
birthdays about which time they sit for an examination qualifying for 
admission to the Sultan Idris Training College at Tanjong Malim 
in the Federated Malay States. If they do sufficiently well they are 
accepted into the College and put through a three-year course. 
Graduates of the College are designated “Trained Teachers”. 


A Malay Women Teachers’ Training College was opened at 
Malacca in February, 1935, with an enrolment of 24 students drawn 
from the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States. One 
student from Pahang was asked to discontinue her studies because 
of poor scholarship and lack of promise of improvement. During the 
first term and during the first month of the second term many cases 
of fever occurred, but for the last six weeks of the year the College 
was free from illness of any sort. The students submitted to medical 
examination and carried out the treatment prescribed without undue 
coercion, but personal cleanliness was still rather unsatisfactory at 
the end of the year though much had been achieved by strict 
supervision and individual attention. There was no trouble over 
discipline and behaviour, which were excellent. Generally speaking 
the only capacity shewn by the students on admission was some 
aptitude for careful workmanship in crafts. Otherwise they had little 
ability and their mental activity was not of a high order. It was not 
surprising therefore that, while industrial subjects progressed 
satisfactorily, only fair improvement was shown in the others. Great 
keenness was exhibited at the start over badminton, netball and 
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tennikoit (deck tennis) and there was soon marked improvement in 
skill, alertness and sense of play; but it was found that enthusiasm 
waned rapidly if the students were not helped in the organisation 
of their games by the European staff. Badminton tournaments were 
held at the College and at two of the other girls’ schools in Malacca 
and the College players advanced from third place to second place 
in the course of them. At an open day for European ladies and 
English School teachers the students acted as hostesses and gave a 
performance of “Cinderella” in Malay. Visits were paid to places 
of historic interest and to such centres of activity as the Post Office, 
an Aerated Water Factory, etc.. The students were also taken to 
see suitable films. The Principal considers that the experiment is 
justifying itself in the happiness shown by the students, in their 
adaptability to their new life and in their improved health, but that 
the personal interest and strict supervision of a devoted staff is 
necessary if progress in mental, domestic and leisure-time activities 
is to continue. 


In Singapore there were special classes for teachers in the 
Malay schools in practical teaching, Art, Physical Training, and 
tropical diet, the last being conducted by the Professor of Bio 
chemistry of the King Edward VII College of Medicine. There were 
also needlework classes for women teachers. 


The special class in Domestic Science for selected girls from 
the Malay schools, which was started in 1934, was converted into a 
special school (Rochore Girls’ School) in 1935. A two-year course 
is provided in which emphasis is placed on handwork, art, nursing. 
needlework and cookery and homecraft generally. English is also 
taught, and in the teaching of nursing and hygiene valuable 
assistance was obtained from the Government Health Department. 


Carpentry, fretwork, chick-making, cotton-printing, net-making 
and book-binding were taught in a number of vernacular schools. 


The Singapore Malay Teachers’ Association had a very full and 
successful programme of professional, social and athletic activities 
and like the sister Association of the English schools published its 
annual journal (“Saujana”). 


Chinese Vernacular Schools.—There are no Government Chinese 
schools in the Colony. The number of Chinese schools receiving 
grants-in-aid in 1985 was 10 in Singapore, 22 in Penang and three 
in Malacca and the total grants paid to these schools was $49,308. 


The grants to Chinese vernacular schools are in two grades, 
$10 a year or $5 a year for each pupil in average attendance. In 
order to qualify for the higher grade schools must teach English 
for a certain number of hours each day with reasonable efficiency 
and must employ for that purpose a teacher who holds the minimum 
qualification of a Junior Cambridge Certificate or a certificate 
recognised by the Director of Education as of equal value. 


There are three types of schools :— 
(i) those managed by properly constituted committees; 


(ii) pseudo-public schools, i.e. schools organised by one or more 
teachers who choose their own “committee members”; 
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(iii) private schools run by a teacher who relies on the school 
fees for his livelihood, these schools being usually small 
and old in type. 

There are several free schools at which a nominal fee of 50 cents 
(1s. 2d.) a month is charged. The fees in other schools are usually 
round about $2 (4s. 8d.) a month. 

In almost all the private schools the native dialects of the pupils 
are still used in teaching, but in the other schools Colloquial Mandarin 
is the almost universal language of instruction. English is taught 
in many of the large schools and in some of the smaller. The standard 
is very low, but attempts have been made to improve it by insisting 
on a minimum qualification of a Cambridge Junior Certificate from 
teachers engaged solely to teach English, and by having a standard 
curriculum drawn up for the guidance of teachers of English. 


The Primary course in Chinese schools normally occupies six 
years. The Government has little if any control over the fees charged, 
the hours of attendance, or the length of holidays in any except the 
Aided Schools. The usual school subjects are found in the curriculum. 


The Chinese High School at Singapore, continued its first year 
secondary course and also started a second year one. It is hoped 
to start a third year secondary course in 1986. In Penang there 
were two schools for boys which provided a secondary education 
together with a primary course. In Malacca there was one, but the 
course of study there was not complete. Four girls’ schools in 
Singapore and two in Penang provided a Normal Class. One girls’ 
school in Singapore provided a Physical Training course. 


An Inter-School Sports Meeting and a Children’s Fair were 
held in Singapore as part of the Silver Jubilee Celebrations. The 
Fair, which was attended by 11,000 boys and girls from 180 Chinese 
schools, proved a great success. 


An Inter-School Examination, the first of its kind, for Chinese 
Schools in the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States was 
organised by the Department of Education and was_ held 
simultaneously in all three Settlements on December 2nd and 3rd. 
In the three Settlements, 896 pupils (595 from aided schools) 
representing 39 schools, of which 21 are aided, took part in the 
examination. A total of 193 pupils, 122 from aided schools, attained 
the pass mark. It is intended to make this examination an annual 
event, and though the result for this year may be considered 
unsatisfactory, it is fully expected that results will show a great 
improvement in the future. The examination is looked upon with 
favour by the Chinese community. 


At the close of 1935 there were 430 registered schools with 
1518 registered teachers and 32,486 pupils (of whom 8,308 were 
girls). The figures for 19384 were 403 schools with 1,323 registered 
teachers and 28,874 pupils. 


Tamil Vernacular Schools.—There were no Government Tamil 
Schools in the Straits Settlements. Most of the Tamil schools in 
Penang and Province Wellesley, and all those in Malacca, were estate 
schools founded either voluntarily or by order of the Controller of 
Labour. The remainder were private schools run by mission bodies 
or committees. 
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Education is entirely free in estate schools; in some of these the 
children also receive free uniforms (from toddy-shop profits) and 
the parents a gift of rice if attendance is satisfactory. The schools 
run by Christian Missions or Indian Associations usually give free 
education to the poor. In proprietary schools the fees seldom exceed 
$1 (2s. 4d.) a month. 


No Singapore schools were in receipt of grants-in-aid. In the 
five private Tamil schools there were 156 pupils, 57 girls and 99 boys. 


As in 1934, 21 schools in Penang received grants-in-aid early 
in 1935. Three of these are estate schools in the Dindings, which 
are now administered by the Perak Education Department. There 
remain eighteen grants-in-aid schools in this Settlement, 14 on estates, 
two run by Indian Associations, and two by the Roman Catholics. 
At the end of the year there were in all 29 Tamil schools in Penang 
with 54 teachers and 1,603 pupils (of whom 636 were girls). 


The general standard of the schools has substantially improved 
during the last twelve months. In most cases suggestions and 
criticisms made in 1934 have been carefully acted upon. School 
gardens have increased in numbers and efficiency, and the custom 
of providing uniforms is spreading. Septic tank latrines have been 
provided for several estate Tamil schools. Caledonia Estate School 
continues to maintain its excellent standard. Only two schools, 
Caledonia and the Convent, possessed trained head teachers. 


The results of the Annual Examination of Tamil vernacular 
schools in Malacca, show that there has been an appreciable 
improvement generally. Managers have carried out many, in some 
cases all, of the recommendations, made by the Education Department 
concerning accommodation, equipment and teaching conditions. 
Eight schools with a total enrolment of 253 pupils received grants- 
in-aid, and the number of schools seeking registration and 
endeavouring to earn a grant is increasing. 


The grant has been raised from $6 to $8 a pupil per annum as 
from 1st July, 1935. 


There is no provision in Malaya for the training of Tamil 
teachers. Though there is no policy of co-education, a number of 
girls attend boys’ schools. There is only one Tamil vernacular school 
for girls in the Colony, the Convent Tamil School at Penang, and 
even this has a few boys in its lower classes. 


F.—MUSIC, ART, DRAMA AND RECREATION 


Music.—Lessons in musical appreciation were as in past years 
given in many schools. Part-singing and sight-singing of a high 
standard were continued at several schools. The wireless was used 
in three Singapore schools, and several schools maintained school 
orchestras. 


Children’s Concerts as in many years past were arranged, and 
the Singapore Children’s Orchestra formed in 1933 gave a successful 
concert in aid of the Unemployment Fund. The Orchestra and the 
Children’s Concerts are under the direction of a Committee that 
receives a small grant from Government funds. Major E. A. BROWN, 
0.B.E., was again the Chairman and the moving spirit until his 
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departure on furlough towards the end of the year when Mr. R. A. 
ere another enthusiastic worker for these causes, took his 
place. 


Art.—This subject has been given a great deal of attention in 
all English schools in Singapore and Penang and the standard of 
work is high. In Singapore, during the year, special attention was 
paid to the Primary classes in English schools and as a result the 
work in these classes showed a notable improvement in teaching, 
execution, taste and general usefulness. In the elementary classes, 
observational drawing was further supplemented by more extensive 
creative work. From Standard IV upwards, and in some schools in 
even lower standards water-colour was in general use as the medium 
of expression. Plant study was particularly successful in schools 
where the work was correlated with nature study. Applied design 
was given a practical bias even in the lowest classes and was largely 
adapted to various book-crafts in the form of stick-printing, 
paper-cutting and applique-marbling, stencilling, book-binding, block- 
printing, lettering, manuscript-writing and simple illumination. 
Other crafts practised in elementary classes were basketry, the 
decoration of soft fabrics by means of stitching or stencilling, wood 
staining and fretwork in wood. In the girls’ schools, special attention 
was given to plant study and the correlation of design with 
needlecraft. 


In the Singapore Malay Schools there was further improvement 
in art and handwork due chiefly to the work of the teachers’ classes. 
The 1935 classes for teachers provided courses in pastel drawing 
and simple handicrafts and in object and plant drawing in pencil 
and pastel. 


The classes in Singapore for teachers in English schools included 
the concluding lessons of the course in school handicrafts begun in 
1934 and also a special class for advanced students and for teachers 
seeking help and advice in problems of school work. In order that 
the general public might have some idea of the work done in these 
classes an exhibition of work that included all the finished work of 
the students was held. There was a very large attendance of the 
public and the exhibition was also visited by conducted classes of 
children from the upper and middle classes of the schools. 


Carpentry is now established in all the Government English 
schools in Penang, where 286 boys were regularly instructed. Little 
progress has yet been made in the Aided Schools, but a beginning 
has been made in the Anglo-Chinese School at Nibong Tebal in 
Province Wellesley. 


Drama.—This very important aid to self-expression and to 
language teaching was much used in all schools, English and 
vernacular. The lowest classes of the English and Malay schools act 
simple plays and dramatize stories. In the higher classes more 
ambitious presentations, such as scenes from Shakespeare, are 
attempted. 


The Singapore Teachers’ Association had a very active dramatic 
branch that produced scenes from King Henry V (the set play for 
the 1985 School Certificate Examination) and two short modern 
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plays; and parts of well known Tamil dramas are frequently acted in 
Tamil schools. 


Recreation.— Adequate provision was made in all schools, English 
and Malay, for recreation. The more popular games, football. 
cricket, and hockey, were played in all boys’ schools. Provision was 
made in some schools for badminton, tennis, volley ball and basket 
ball. Malay schools are particularly keen on association football and 
have football ieagues of their own. 


All English schools held annual sports meetings, while Malay 
schools ran district and central competitions in physical training and 
games. Facilities for indoor games, such as ping-pong and 
badminton, were often to be found, and a number of schools possess 
see-saws, swings, slides, etc., for the younger children. 


Organised games were conducted in most of the girls’ schools 
in the time allotted for physical training. In Malay girls’ schools 
folk games were included in the Physical Training as part of the 
curriculum. 


Special courses in the new Physical Training Syllabus of the 
Board of Education were arranged in Singapore for teachers in 
English schools, for which 144 teachers entered, the practical tests 
following the courses being conducted by the Inspector of Schools. 


The various boys’ and girls’ organisations continued to exercise 
a beneficial effect on the character and activities of their members. 
The Cadet Corps provided valuable training in leadership, the Scout 
and Guide movements with their junior organisations, the Cubs and 
Brownies, laid emphasis on service to the community, and the Boys 
Brigade and the parallel girls’ organisation, the Life Brigade. 
increased in numbers and in influence. Training camps for Scout 
and Guide officers increased efficiency in these movements, particularly 
in the Malay Schools. 


The celebrations in connection with the Silver Jubilee of His 
late Majesty King George V left an indelible impression on the 
children of the Colony. The girls and boys were given an important 
part in the celebrations and enjoyed to the full all the festivities of 
the Jubilee week. 


G.—ORPHANAGES AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS 


The St. Nicholas Home (a Church of England institution 
supported by the Government), receives blind and physically 
defective children, without restriction as to race or religion, from 
all over Malaya. There was an average of 16 boys and girls in 
the Home during 1935. This Home is at Penang. It gives 
instruction in Braille by a qualified instructor. 


There are fourteen orphanages in the Colony (four in Singapore. 
five in Penang and five in Malacca), with 1,461 orphans in 1935. 
maintained by various religious bodies. Most of these orphanages 
receive some measure of Government support. 
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The orphans are educated in their own language and, in addition, 
receive an elementary English education. The girls are then taught 
housekeeping and needlework. They generally marry or take up 
domestic service when they leave, but some continue their education 
at English schools and become teachers or hospital nurses. The boys 
go to English schools where they receive the same treatment as 
ordinary pupils. 


Po Leung Kuk Homes, established in connection with rescue work 
among women and girls, are maintained at Singapore, Penang and 
Malacca. The Homes are supported by private and Government 
subscriptions, and are supervised by committees of which the 
Secretary for Chinese Affairs is the Chairman. 


Victims of traffickers, women and girls discovered on boats from 
China in suspicious circumstances, as well as mui tsai who complain 
of ill-treatment, are detained in the Homes, where they remain until 
suitable arrangements can be made for their welfare. 


The Home in Singapore has accommodation for 300. 


CHAPTER X 


Communications and Transport 


A.—SHIPPING 


Communications by sea between the various Settlements are 
frequent and regular. 


A weekly mail service between Singapore and Labuan is 
maintained by ships belonging to the Straits Steamship Company. 
Vessels belonging to this Company also ply regularly from Malacca 
to Penang and Singapore, and there are Chinese-owned vessels 
engaged in coastal trade. Most of the mail and passenger ships 
which call at Singapore call at Penang also. Christmas Island is 
served by the s.s. “Islander” which belongs to the Christmas Island 
Phosphate Company and maintains a five-weekly service. 


The Colony is very favourably situated for communication by sea 
with other countries, as Singapore is a nodal point for traffic between 
Europe, the Netherlands Indies, British India and the Far East. 


The tonnage of all vessels entered and cleared at the five ports 
of the Colony (Singapore, Penang, Malacca, Labuan and Christmas 
Island) during the year 1935 was 47,410,813 tons, being 711,405 tons 
more than in 1934. Particulars are shown in Appendix “C”. The 
increase at Singapore was 174,626 tons, and at Christmas Island 
21,363 tons. Penang, Malacca and Labuan combined showed an 
increase of 515,416 tons. 


The figure for merchant vessels above 75 tons net register 
increased by 953,379 tons. 
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In the last six years the combined arrivals and departures of 
merchant vessels have been as follows :— 


1930 .. re are 46,588,856 tons 

1931 .. cae -.  *43,632,445_,, 

19382 .. ar wo 43,424,295 _,, 

1933 .. oa i 43,056,128 ,, 

1934 .. me ig 44,006,480 _,, 

1935 .. oN re 44,959,859, 
B.—ROADS 


At the end of the year the total mileage of metalled roads in the 
Colony was 96312. The Public Works Department maintain 718! 
miles of this total, and the remainder, 245 miles, is maintained by 
the Municipalities of Singapore, Penang and Malacca. In addition 
the Public Works Department maintains 94 miles of natural roads 
and hill paths. 


The mileage in the various Settlements is given below :— 








{ MUNICIEAL : GOVERNMENT Roaps Torat 
1 Roapbs 
Gatos Tod” Metalled | Unmetalled | Total MiLe- 
Streets | j and Natural AGE 

| l | 
Singapore .. fe 159.99 141.01 2.63 148.64 303.63 
Penang... is 67.81 | 74.02 35.55 109.57 177.38 
P. Wellesley ee ae i 178.47 26.87 205.34 205.34 
Malacca .. a 17.19 305.19 7.46 | 312.65 329.84 
Labuan... ne i i 19.78, 21.20 j 40.98 40.98 

i i 

TOTAL .. 244.99 | 718.47 | 98.71 812. 18: 1 1,057.17 


Ripenditure: =n the g12 miles of road entrusted to their charge 
the Public Works Department spent $705,060.88, of which 
$452,705.62 was for maintenance and the remainder, $252, 355.26, for 
reconstruction and remetalling. 


The cost of maintenance was $557.40 a mile compared with 
$553 for the previous year. The Singapore Municipality spent 
$134,290.75 on maintenance and $32,330.69 on reconstruction, making 
a total of $166,621.44 for the year compared with $210,175.00 for 
1934. 


The Penang and Malacca Municipalities spent $97,205.96 and 
$49,392.46 respectively compared with $93,358.00 and $33,616.00 for 
the previous year. 


The principal road reconstruction work in the Colony was 
carried out on the Singapore—Johore main road, where 31 miles were 
widened and reconstructed, asphaltic concrete surfacing being laid 
down for 3 miles of this distance. 


A number of bullock carts still exists in rural areas but more 
lorries are being used for the transport of goods, and hired cars and 
seven-seater buses for passengers are increasing in numbers. In 





* The decrease is partly due to the change in classification from ‘‘under so 
tons’’ in 1930 to ‘75 tons and under” in 1931. 
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Singapore, Penang and Malacca 7,204 rickshaws were licensed at the 
end of the year. 


The numbers of cars and motor lorries licensed at the end of 


the year show increases for Singapore and Penang and a decrease for 
Malacca as follows :— 





1935 1934 


i - i 
Cars | Lorries Cars | Lorries 


| 
Singapore oe .. t) 4,765 | 2,246! 7,246 2,111 
Penang is 2,277 | 489, 2,087! 885 
Malacca ea on 1,061 | 236, = 1,171 | 244 
, 11,108 | 2,971 10,504! 2,740 


u t 


In Singapore public transport is provided by the Traction 
Company which operates a fleet of 108 electric trolley buses and 102 
omnibuses on routes 25 and 35 miles long respectively. 


In Penang there is a service of electric tramcars and trolley 
buses: the former carried 3,313,107 passengers on a route 534 miles 
long and the latter 6,295,897 over a route of 8 miles. The Penang 
Hill Railway, owned by the Municipality, serves the Hotel and Hill 
bungalows and carried 137,550 passengers to and from this Hill 
Station 2,250 feet above sea level. 





C.—RAILWAYS 


The railways in the Colony are owned by the Federated Malay 
States Government. Singapore is connected with the mainland by 
a Causeway carrying both railway and road, but communication 
between Prai and the island of Penang is by ferry. Malacca is linked 
to the system by a branch line from Tampin. 


From Province Wellesley a line runs North to the Siamese 
frontier station of Padang Besar and there connects with the Royal 
State Railways of Siam. Through traffic was opened on the Ist July, 
1918, the distance from Singapore to Bangkok being 1,195 miles 

The day and night mail trains running between Singapore and 
Prai are provided with restaurant or buffet parlour cars and sleeping 
saloons. The journey of 488 miles takes approximately 22 hours 
allowing for a break of approximately 3 hours at Kuala Lumpur 
which is situated 246 miles from Singapore 


D.—AIRWAYS 


Imperial Airways and the Royal Netherlands Airways each 
provide fast, regular and reliable bi-weekly services, the former plying 
between Singapore and London and the latter between Singapore 
and Amsterdam and between Singapore and the Netherlands Indies. 
The aircraft of both companies call at Penang and/or Alor Star 
(Kedah) en route. 
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Combining with the Royal Netherlands Airways (K.L.M.) is the 
Royal Netherlands Indies Airways (K.N.I.L.M.), operating between 
Medan and Batavia vid Singapore on a bi-weekly schedule. A weekly 
service between Batavia and Singapore vid Palembang is also in 
operation. 

Qantas Empire Airways came into operation in December, 1934, 
linking up Singapore and Australia and thus completing the England- ; 
Australia Air Service. The service is at present a weekly one but the + 
Company is making arrangements for its duplication on a twice ' 
weekly basis. The usual time in transit between Australia and 
Singapore is 4 days. 

A number of experimental flights have been made by Imperial 
Airways between Penang and Hong Kong (vid Saigon) but no 
regular service has yet been established. 

There are as yet no internal Colony services in Malaya. 


Singapore Civil Aerodrome.—It is expected that this Aerodrome 
will be ready for use early in 1937. 

The aerodrome, situated some two miles only from the centre of 
Singapore, lies between the business area and the residential area on 
the eastern outskirts of the city. Approximately 259 acres of tidal 
swamp are being reclaimed and 7,000,000 cubic yards of filling will 
be required. When the work is completed, Singapore will possess a 
landing ground 1,000 yards in diameter, and an extensive and 
sheltered anchorage for seaplanes. 

Pending the completion of the Civil Aerodrome commercial 
aircraft are allowed to use the R.A.F. ground at Seletar. 

Penang Civil Aerodr1me.—This aerodrome was opened to air 
traffic on the 29th September, 1935. 

The landing area comprises— 

N.E.—S.W. Landing strip 950 yards X 200 yards with asphalt 
macadam runway 60 yards wide down centre. 
(Macadamised turning and parking areas 
available at both ends 133 yards wide) ; and a 

N.W.—S.E. Landing strip 800 yards X 200 yards. Grass 
surfaced. 

Since the opening of the aerodrome to air traffic there have been 
145 arrivals and departures including 41 by Service aircraft, in 
addition to daily use by the Penang Flying Club. 

Flying Clubs.—“Taxi-flights” can be made by arrangement with 
the Malayan Flying Clubs who own 14 light aircraft. 

The Royal Singapore Flying Club has completed its seventh 
successful year. It owns three Moth seaplanes and two Moth 
landplanes. 

The Penang Flying Club at the end of the year added a Leopard 
Moth to its fleet of three Major Moths and continues to operate 
from the Penang Aerodrome. 

Administration.—A Directorate of Civil Aviation-was established 
towards the close of the year, the Director of Public Works being 
appointed for the time being to carry out the duties of Director of 
Civil Aviation in addition. 
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E—POSTS, MONEY ORDERS, TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHONES 
AND WIRELESS 


(i). —Posts 


The multifarious activities of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department are at the constant service of the community, not only 
in the larger townships of the Straits Settlements, but also in the 
more remote villages. 


The primary function of the Post Office may be regarded as that 
of public letter carrier but its other services, such as the telegraph, 
telephone, wireless, money order and savings bank play a large 
lag aH ae everyday life of the mercantile community and the private 
Individual. 


There are now 42 Post Offices in the Straits Settlements providing 
full postal facilities and 15 Agencies at which limited services are 
provided. In addition there are 95 persons licensed to sell stamps. 
The number of letter-posting boxes exclusive of those at post offices 
and agencies, was 201 on the 31st December, 1935. | 


During the year under review the continued improvement in 
general trade conditions had its effect on the volume and value of 
business transacted by the Department. The estimated number of 
postal articles dealt with during the year was 47,690,578 representing 
an increase of 6.3 per cent. over the estimated number dealt with 
during 1934. These figures include official, ordinary, registered and 
insured articles, printed papers, commercial papers, sample packets 
and parcels. 


Weekly sea-borne mails to and from Europe were conveyed 
alternately by vessels of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company and by the British India Steam Navigation 
Company vid India. The average time taken in transit in each direc- 
tion was 22 days. In addition to these regular services, mails 
containing correspondence specially superscribed for conveyance by 
other lines were also despatched and received. 


The most interesting development in the air mail services of 
Malaya during 1935 was the introduction on the 3rd October of an 
additional service by Imperial Airways to and from Great Britain 
and intermediate countries. This afforded a regular twice-weekly 
service leaving Singapore and Penang each Sunday and Thursday 
morning. 


The twice-weekly service for specially superscribed correspond- 
ence for the Netherlands air service to Amsterdam and London 
continued to operate but the times of despatch from Singapore i.e. 
Wednesday and Saturday atternoons clash to some extent with the 
departures of the Imperial Airways services. 

Air mail services as follows are now in regular operation :— 

(i) Imperial Airways to Siam, India, Iraq, Palestine, Egypt, 
Europe generaiJy and Great Britain with connection at 
Alexandria to the Sudan, Kenya, Tanganyika, Northern 


and Southern Rhodesia and South Africa. Twice- 
weekly. 
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(ii) Qantas Empire Airways service (in connection with above 
service) to Java and Australia. Once-weekly. 

(iii) Netherlands (K.L.M. and K.N.I.L.M.) air service to Java. 
Thrice-weekly. 

(iv) Netherlands (K.L.M.) air service to Northern Sumatra 
(Medan), Persia, Holland and Great Britain conveying 
only specially superscribed correspondence to the latter 
two countries. Twice-weekly. 


The air-mail habit in Malaya is steadily growing and far greater 
use is being made of the facilities provided. 


The biggest air-mail despatched from this country is that to 
London by Imperial Airways and the following particulars regarding 
that mail will give some indication of the general growth in air-mail 
traffic. The average weekly weight which in January was about 
210 Ibs. steadily increased until by the end of November it reached 
332 Ibs. The exceptionally heavy Christmas and New Year air-mails 
despatched to London during the three weeks ending the 21st 
December totalled 1,536 lbs. compared with 869 lbs. during the 
corresponding three weeks of 1934. 


(ii) —-MONEY ORDERS 


Money Order business showed a very satisfactory increase 
and during the year the value of issued and paid orders amounted 
to $7,990,913 as compared with $6,195,142 in 1934. 


(iii) —-TELEGRAPHS 
The Eastern Extension Australasia and China Telegraph Com- 
pany, Limited, owns and operates ten submarine cables radiating from 
Singapore :— 
To Penang 4, thence to Madras 
to Colombo 
to Deli 
To Batavia 2, thence to Cocos 
To Banjoewangi 1, thence to Port Daren 
To Hongkong 1, thence to Manila se 
thence to North China 
thence to Macao 
To Cochin China 1, thence to Hongkong 
To Labuan 1, thence to Hongkong 


The Postal Telegraph System connects the three Settlements of 
Singapore, Penang and Malacca and is also interconnected with the 
corresponding systems in the Malay States of Perak, Selangor, 
Pahang, Negri Sembilan, Kedah, Johore, Kelantan, Trengganu and 
Perlis, the whole forming the Malayan Telegraph System. The rates 
for telegrams are uniform at all offices in the Malayan Telegraph 
System. Communication with the International Telegraphic Cable 
System is vid Singapore and Penang. 

Teleprinter working on all main telegraph circuits has been very 
satisfactory. 


ee) 


_ 
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The total length of wire in use for telegraph lines in the Straits 
Settlements at the 31st December, 1935, was 463 miles consisting of 
345 miles in overhead lines, 83 miles in underground cables and 35 
miles in submarine cables. 


At the end of the year there were 41 telegraph offices in the 
Straits Settlements and during the year 674,728 telegrams were dealt 
with, representing a decrease of approximately .5 per cent. compared 
with 1934. 


(iv). —TELEPHONES 


The number of direct exchange lines connected to the Straits 
Settlements Telephone System on the 31st December, 1935, was 1,670, 
an increase of 65 compared with 1934. These figures do not include 
lines in Singapore, where the telephone system is operated by the 
pene Telephone and Electric Company, Limited, under 
icence. 


The total number of telephone instruments installed was 
2,635 and other miscellaneous circuits numbered 138. 


The revenue derived from telephones was $376,209, an increase 
of $17,961 compared with 1934. Of this revenue $133,929 was 
derived from trunk and junction services. 


The total length of wire in use for telephone lines in the Straits 
Settlements was 6,617 miles consisting of 2,851 miles of overhead 
wire, 3,636 miles of wire in underground cables and 130 miles of 
wire in submarine cables. 


Eighteen telephone exchanges were in operation at the end of 
the year. The semi-automatic exchanges at Bayan Lepas and Batu 
Ferringhi opened last year were converted to full automatic to provide 
greater capacity for development. The number of junctions con- 
necting Bayan Lepas with Penang was also increased. 


On 1st July, 1935, the rates for trunk calls booked after 9 P.M. 
were reduced from one half to one quarter of the full fees chargeable 
during the day. 


Additional Radio-Telephone services between Malaya and North 
Sumatra, Macassar (Isle of Celebes) and Bangkok (Siam) were 
inaugurated during the year. 


The new Penang Hospital has been equipped with a large Private 
Branch Exchange staffed by operators of this Department. 


(v).—WIRELESS 


The two Government Wireless Stations at Paya Lebar (Singa- 
pore) and Penaga (Province Wellesley) operated satisfactorily 
throughout the year. 


A remote control receiving station was opened at Telok Ayer 
Tawar in Province Wellesley to work in conjunction with the Penaga 
transmitting station. A similar receiving station is in course of 
construction at Toa Pavoh (Singapore) to work in conjunction with 
the Paya Lebar transmitting station. 


Ship to shore services are carried out at Paya Lebar and Penaga 
on both medium and short waves. 
E 
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Short wave fixed services are carried out between Paya Lebar, 
Kuching (Sarawak) and Christmas Island and between Penaga and 
Bangkok (Siam) during landline interruptions. 


British Official Wireless Press is received at Penaga. 
The Penaga Station also communicates with aircraft. 


The third annual Wireless Exhibition held in Penang in December 
under the auspices of the Penang Wireless Society was opened by His 
Excellency the Governor and. High Commissioner speaking from 
Singapore by means of the ordinary telephone circuits on the 5th 
December. 


His Excellency’s speech was heard at the Exhibition by means of 
loud-speakers and was also radiated by a special broadcast arranged 
by the Penang Wireless Society. 


CHAPTER XI 
Banking, Currency, Weights and Measures 


A.—CURRENCY 


The standard coin of the Colony is the Straits Settlements silver 
dollar. This and the half-dollar (silver) are unlimited legal tender. 
There are subsidiary 20 cent, 10 cent and 5 cent silver coins and a 
5 cent nickel coin, which are legal tender up to two dollars. There 
are also copper cents, half-cents and quarter-cents, but the quarter- 
cent has practically disappeared from circulation. Copper coin is legal 
tender up to one dollar. Currency notes are issued in denominations 
of $10,000, $1,000, $100, $50, $10, $5 and $1. Notes of the first 
two denominations are used mainly for bankers’ clearances. 


During the War, and for some years after, notes for 25 cents 
and 10 cents were issued. 


In 1906 the Currency Commissioners were empowered to issue 
notes in exchange for gold at the rate of $60 for £7, and by order 
of the King in Council gold sovereigns were declared legal tender 
at this rate, the sterling value of the dollar being thus fixed at 
2s. 4d. Gold, however, has never been in active circulation in the 
Colony, and when Great Britain abandoned the Gold Standard during 
the War and again in September, 1931, the local currency 
automatically followed sterling, to which it is linked at 2s. 4d. to 
the dollar. 


The Currency Commissioners may accept sterling in London 
for dollars issued by them in Singapore at a fixed rate of 2s. 4 3/164. 
to the dollar, and vice versa, may receive dollars in Singapore in 
exchange for sterling sold in London at the rate of 2s. 334d. to the 
dollar. The exchange fluctuations in the value of the dollar may 
therefore vary between these two limits. Excluding subsidiary coins, 
the currency of the Colony in circulation at the end of the year 
consisted of $77,122,486.25 in notes and $3,035,919 in dollars and 
half-dollars, while there were still in circulation bank notes issued 
by the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation and the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China to the value of 
$135,795, compared with $135,965 at the end of 1934. 
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At the beginning of the year the Currency Notes in circulation 
amounted in value to $75,786,490.20. There was a demand by the 
public for currency during the year and the consequent expansion 
in the note issue amounted to $1,191,900. Currency notes were also 
issued in exchange for silver current coin during the period under 
review, the result over the whole year being that on 31st December, 
1935, the note circulation stood at $77,122,486.25. 


It is a requirement of the law that a portion of the Currency 
Guarantee Fund, being not less than 2/5ths of the notes in circulation, 
shall be kept in “liquid” form, i.e. in current silver coin in the 
Colony and in Cash on deposit in the Bank of England, Treasury 
Bills, Cash at call, or other easily realisable securities in London. 
aie are can be invested and is known as the Investment Portion 
of the Fund. 


The liquid portion of the Currency Guarantee Fund held by the 
Commissioners at the end of the year against the note circulation 
amounted to $42,486,648.64, consisting of $10,344,109.32 in silver 
and $2,306,798.18 on deposit with the Government, held locally, and 
,480,836.9s.4d. in sterling and short-dated investments in London. 

The investment portion of the Currency Guarantee Fund at the 
end of the year consisted of investments valued at $103,487,499.96 
and cash awaiting investment amounting to $1,229,895.64. 

The excess value of the Fund, including cash at Bank $31,806.43, 
over the total note circulation at the end of the year was 
370,114,981.42, compared with an excess of $72,652,450.84 at the 
end of 1934. 

There was a net issue by the Treasury of $261,899.60 in 

subsidiary silver coins during the year. 
_ Excluding the amount held by the Treasury, $10,365,505.60 was 
in circulation at the end of the year in subsidiary silver and 
$722,824.50 in currency notes of values less than $1. The value of 
notes below $1 in circulation at the end of 1933 was $724,075.95 
and at the end of 1934 $723,459.20. 

Fifteen million six hundred and fifty-five thousand nine hundred 
and forty-five and a quarter notes to the value of $46,700,053.95 
were destroyed during the year as against 15,014,89914 notes to the 
value of $64,057,047.75 in 1934. 


B.—BANKING AND EXCHANGE 
The following Banks had establishments in the Colony during 
the year:— 

The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China. 

» Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 

» Mercantile Bank of India, Limited. 

»  P. & O. Banking Corporation, Limited. 

» Eastern Bank, Limited. 

Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son (Bankers), Limited. 

The Netherlands Trading Society (Nederlandsche Handel 
Maatschappij). 

» Banque de L’Indo-Chine. 

» National City Bank of New York. 
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The Netherlands India Commercial Bank (Nederlandsche 
Indische Handelsbank). aon 

» ze Hai Tong Banking and Insurance Company, Limited. 

» Bank of Taiwan, Limited. 

» Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited. 

» Oversea-Chinese Banking Corporation, Limited. 

» China and Southern Bank Limited. 

» Kwong Lee Banking Company. 

» Lee Wah Bank, Limited. 

» United Chinese Bank, Limited. 


During the year under report the sterling demand rate (bank 
opening rates only) ranged between 2/414 and 2/3 11/32. The 
higher rate was obtainable only in January. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 


The number of depositors in the Savings Bank on the 3lst 
December was 41,467 as compared with 37,339 on the 31st December, 
1934, an increase of 4,128. During the year 9,818 new accounts 
were opened while 5,690 accounts were closed. 


The amount standing to the credit of the depositors on the 31st 
December was $9,072,069 as compared with $7,711,658 on the 31st 
December, 1934. The average amount to the credit of each depositor 
was $207 and $219 at the end of 1934 and 1935 respectively. 


The book value of the investments held by the Savings Bank 
on the 31st December was $10,847,366 and the market value of these 
investments according to the Stock Exchange quotations on the same 
date was $10,792,135. 


The Savings Bank Fixed Deposit Scheme was discontinued from 
1st October, 1935 and no new Fixed Deposits were accepted after 
this date. The number of depositors on 31st December, 1935 was 
480 and the amount standing to their credit was $371,860 an average 
amount to the credit of each depositor of $775 compared with $675 
at the end of 1934. During the year 228 accounts were opened while 
42 accounts were closed. 


C.—WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The standard measures recognised by the laws of the Colony 
are as follows:— 

(a) Standard of Length, the Imperial yard. 
(b) Standard of Weight, the Imperial pound. 
(c) Standard of Capacity, the Imperial gallon. 

Among the Asiatic commercial and trading classes Chinese 
steelyards (called ‘“daching’) of various sizes are generally 
employed for weighing purposes. 

The following are the principal local measures used with their 
English equivalents :— 


The chupak Sia -. equals 1 quart. 
The gantang a % 1 gallon. 
The tahil a BS 1} ozs. 
The kati (16 tahils) * 14 Ibs. 
The pikul (100 katis) » _ 1834 Ibs. 


The koyan (40 pikuls) 2 5.3384 Ibs. 


prety ee 
—- 
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CHAPTER XII 


A.—PUBLIC WORKS 

Public works in the Straits Settlements are administered by the 
Director of Public Works, who is stationed in Singapore and is 
assisted by the Deputy Director and Head Office Staff, and the 
Government Architect and Staff. Work in each of the other 
Settlements is controlled by a local head, or Settlement Engineer 
who corresponds with, and takes his instructions from, headquarters 
in Singapore in all matters of major importance. The approved 
establishment of the department includes twenty-six fully qualified 
European Engineers and four Architects. 


During 1935 the total expenditure for Public Works in the 
Straits Settlements was $6,271,656.39 compared with $5,950,594.53 
for the previous year. The details are shewn in the following 
table :— 








Head of Estimate | Expenditure Settlement | Baers Extraordinary 
$ oc] | $ «| $ « 
i 
Personal Emoluments 566,915.43 Singapore «. '4,004,419.81 2,658,159.08 
Other Charges +. 151,454.51 Penang » |1,171,799.69 | 769,958.41 
Public Works Annual- , Province Wellesley | 409,930.27 | 118,847.31 
ly Recurrent -- '1,729,515.85 ; Malacca . | 650,876.60 227,660.01 
Public Works Extraor- , Labuan ++ | 34,630.02 7,224.31 
dinary .. .» 3,781,849.12 | : \ 
Work for other Depts. ; 41,921.48 





Total .. (271,656.30 Total .. 6,271,656.39 3,781,849.12 


Annually Recurrent expenditure was as follows:— 
1934 19385 


$ $ oc. 
Roads, Streets, Bridges and 
Canals 709,459 537,539 07 
Buildings and Miscellaneous 
Works (including Sea 
and River Works) oe 940,409 1,191,976 78 


1,649,868 1,729,515 85 


Expenditure under Public Works Extraordinary on reconstruction 
and special works under the heading Roads, Streets, Bridges and 
Canals was $341,800.87 in addition to the maintenance expenditure. 
The maintenance of 812 miles of road outside the Municipal areas 
cost $452,705.62 or $557.40 a mile. 

Buildings and Miscellaneous Works.—The extraordinary 
expenditure under this heading amounted to $3,653,018.25 and the 
following important works were completed :— 

Penang,— General Hospital—Technical Block and First 
Class Wards. 
Civil Aerodrome. 
Malacca.— Sea Wall for New Reclamation. 
Relaying Two Groynes at Portuguese Settlement. 
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The following major works were in hand but not completed 
at the close of the year. 


Singapore.—New Convict Prison. 
Civil Aerodrome. 
Beach Road Reclamation. 


Penang— New Leper Camp—Pulau Jerejak. 
Malacca.— Extension of Southern Groyne. 


Waterworks.—The Municipalities of Singapore, Penang and 
Malacca control their own water supplies which are up-to-date and 


excellent. Water can be drunk from the tap as safely here as in . 


the leading towns in England. The various installations in the rest 
of the Straits Settlements are controlled by the Public Works 
Department and were well maintained throughout the year. 


Electric Light and Power.—In Singapore and Penang, the 
Municipalities own and operate their own power stations. In 
Singapore an additional power station is owned by the Singapore 
Harbour Board. The Penang Municipality supplies current for 
Butterworth and Bukit Mertajam in Province Wellesley, on contract. 
In Malacca, a private company supplies electricity in the Municipal 
area. Outside these areas the Public Works Department maintains 
small supplies and the total expenditure on these and the maintenance 
of the installations in Government buildings in 1935 was $222,774. 


Reclamation.—An area of 47 acres is being reclaimed near Beach 
Road in Singapore by dumping mud obtained from dredging the 
Singapore River, Seaplane Channel, and other places of a similar 
nature. In the course of the year 191,000 cubic yards of mud were 
shifted in this way. 


The dredging fleet of five dredges was partly employed on the 
conservancy of the Singapore River, but for the greater part of 
the year work was concentrated on the seaplane channel for the 
civil aerodrome. 


Sewage.—In Singapore, pumping plants, disposal works and 
sewers are owned and controlled by the Municipality but there still 
remains a considerable portion of the town in which sewers have 
not yet been installed. Where possible Government buildings and 
quarters are connected to the sewers but in other parts septic tank 
installations are relied on for water borne sewage. Departmenta! 
labour was used for the maintenance of all sanitary installations in 
Government buildings. 


General.—At the beginning of the year the Public Works 
Department had 38 contracts in hand 249 were entered into during 
the year and 247 finished leaving 40 to be completed in 1936. 


B.—DRAINAGE AND IRRIGATION 


Penang Settlement.—The total area of land under cultivation 
with rice (padi) in the Settlement of Penang, including Province 
Wellesley, is about 40,000 acres, and of this area about 87% has 
now been brought under the control of the Department of Drainage 
and Irrigation by the declaration of Irrigation Areas under the 
provisions of the Irrigation Areas Ordinance. 
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Penang and Province Wellesley consist largely of old settled 
districts in which the cultivation of rice has been carried on for many 
generations and forms the main economic support of the Malay 
population. The “sawahs”, or rice fields, are subdivided into a 
number of small plots, each of which is separated from its neighbours, 
and entirely surrounded, by a low bund of earth. When the young 
shoots, raised in a nursery, have been planted out each plot is flooded 
and the plants grow in water until the ear is full and the time 
comes for ripening the grain before harvesting it. The land is then 
drained and the water returned to the neighbouring stream from 
which it was taken. The work of the department, since it first began 
operations in this Settlement in 1933, has been mostly concerned with 
the restoration and improvement of existing sawahs within the 
framework of already constructed roads and drainage systems; and 
the need for such work was very great, particularly in Province 
Wellesley, where the rice sawahs are mostly situated in the flat 
coastal plains and the opening up of the hinterland had resulted in 
serious deterioration of the rivers by silting which was beyond the 
capacity of the peasant-cultivators to remedy. 


Province Wellesley.—One of the first duties of the Drainage and 
Irrigation Engineer, who was appointed in 1933, was to open up and 
regrade a number of old drains and water-courses which had already 
been noted by the Agricultural Officer as urgently in need of 
reconstruction. 


The work thus begun in 1933 was continued through the next 
two years and by the end of 1935 one hundred and fifty-two miles 
of drainage channels in Province Wellesley had been cleared and 
regraded. The object of this work was the prevention of untimely 
flooding and the regulation of the water supply, and in the principal 
sawahs, now declared to be Irrigation Areas, this object has been 
largely attained. Flooding has been reduced, in duration and 
magnitude, and fields which three years ago were standing always 
under water can now be drained as required so that the soil may be 
aerated, water levels reduced to make easier the ploughing of the 
land with buffaloes, and the earth dried in due season for the 
ripening of the grain and the harvest of the crop. 


The following is a very brief account of the work done on 
these lines in the principal irrigation areas of the Province. For 
more detailed information those who are interested should consult 
the “Annual Report on the Drainage and Irrigation Department of 
the Colony of the Straits Settlements for the year 1935”, by the 
Director of Drainage and Irrigation, which is published separately. 


The principal sawahs in Province Wellesley are:— 


Northern District—Penaga Area -. 6,800 acres 
ungei Dua Area .. 9,000 ,, 
Central District—Sungei Kulim Area .. 3,500 _,, 
—Kubang Semang Area 6,200 _,, 
Southern District—Sungei Acheh Area .. 4,550 


Penaga Area.—A sum of $39,000 ($5.75 an acre) has. ‘baa 
spent on controlled drainage of this area. At one place a small bund, 
53 chains long, was constructed in 1935 to give protection from sea 
water to some 300 acres drained by a stream known as the Sungei 
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Kedah, which at the same time was cleared of snags and secondary 
forest. The yield from some 40 acres of this area had fallen as 
low as 80 gantangs* (bushels) an acre in recent years owing to 
destruction of crops by sea water, but now that sea water has been 
excluded the crop is reported to be promising. To the south and 
east of this area the Tembus River, which forms the southern 
boundary of about 2,240 acres of rice land, has been desilted and 
regraded and the spoil used to form bunds on both banks, which 
serve to retain water on the land and to exclude sea water therefrom 
in the tidal portion of the river. Further south again the similar 
treatment of two streams, the Sungei Lahar Endin and the Sungei 
Megat Dris, has already brought some seventy acres of new rice-land 
into cultivation and has made 230 acres more available for planting. 


Sungei Dua area.—Eleven channels have been cleared of snags 
and vegetation and seven of these have been desilted and regraded 
throughout, during the last three years. This work has entailed 
the excavation of 48,000 cubic yards of earth and silt, and the 
clearing of a great variety of vegetation, from grass and water-weeds 
to forest trees, along a total length of more than eighteen miles of 
channel. The cost of the work to date is $7,730. ($1 an acre). 


Sungei Kulim area.—The total cost of drainage and control 
carried out in this area over a length of some 25 miles of channel 
amounts to $11,115, ($3.20 an acre). From the principal stream, 
the Sungei To’Tongkat, well over 1,000 tons of timber were removed. 


Kubang Semang area.—This is the third largest rice-growing 
area in the Settlement, and has about 6,200 acres of sawah. The 
main streams on which it depends for water and drainage had 
become so overgrown, as the result of silting from the large 
quantities of sand washed down from the cultivated sides of the hills, 
which at this point approach closely to the coast, that their courses 
had become almost indistinguishable from the prevailing swamp, and 
some of the smaller drains had silted up completely and been planted 
as part of the adjoining fields. Clearing and regrading began in 
1933 and to date $7,250 have been spent in restoring some twenty 
miles of drains. Control gates have also been constructed in the 
streams and drains and already the restoration has had a marked 
effect on the area. Throughout a long period of drought in the 
1935-1936 planting season the necessary water level was maintained 
in the fields, a thing that would have been impossible in similar 
circumstances before the department’s improvement of the area. 


Sungei Acheh area.—Of the 4,550 acres in this area 375 acres 
are new land awaiting development. The latter is part of the revoked 
Sungei Acheh Forest Reserve and has been reclaimed from inundation 
by sea water by the construction of a bund, 214 miles long, constructed 
by the Malay peasants themselves from Sungei Acheh to the Perak 
boundary, where connection is made with the new coastal bund on 
that side. Clearing of the revoked Forest Reserve was begun in 1935 
and it was possible to plant 20 acres with rice during the current 
season. The whole of the Sungei Acheh area is served by a system 
of 29 miles of drainage channels which have all been cleared and 
regraded during the past three years at a cost of $7,596. 


*A gantang of unhusked padi weighs about 5%lbs._ 
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The year 1935 was marked by an important advance in the 
economic progress of Province Wellesley when irrigation waters 
were brought for the first time to the Acheh area from the Krian 
Irrigation Works in Perak. This was accomplished by the 
reconstruction and extension of the Krian Works and the enlargement 
of the main canals to carry the extra water which is delivered to 
the Acheh area through a syphon under the boundary road between 
the Settlement and the State of Perak. The cost of the extension 
nd reconstruction of the Krian Irrigation Works is estimated at 
375,000 and is being borne in equal shares by the Straits Settlements 
and Perak Governments. The distribution system within the 
Acheh area comprises some 614 miles of canals which have been 
constructed during the year largely by local Malay labour. 


Muda Bund.—Apart from the work of reconstruction in the 
sawahs, the department completed during the year a major 
engineering work in the construction of a new bund along the 
southern bank of the Muda River, which forms the boundary of 
the Province, dividing it from the State of Kedah to the north. 
This bund replaces an old one, built many years ago by private 
enterprise, which had been maintained by the Government for half 
acentury. The purpose of the bund is to confine the flood waters 
of the Muda River to its own course and prevent flooding of the 
northern part of the Province lying below the flood levels of the 
river. 


In 1934 the river, which drains an area of some 1,600 square 
miles of Kedah territory, extending to the Siamese and Perak 
boundaries, and is subject to heavy annual flooding, was found to 
be eroding its banks dangerously near to the bund at three places, 
and at one of these the position was viewed with grave concern for 
the reason that it appeared to be the site of a breach in an older 
ound the ends of which are still visible. The construction of a new 
bund on a retired line 3,000 feet long was decided upon immediately. 
The work began in September, 1934 and was completed early in 1935 
at a cost of $25,000, including the cost of a secondary bund 1,000 
feet long built as a first line of defence, and of the further 
strengthening of the bund for one mile of its length. 


Penang Island.—The Sungei Pinang Irrigation Area of 1,450 
acres stretches southward from the Pinang river for about 314 miles 
and is reputed to contain some of the best padi land in Malaya. The 
northern third is severed from the rest of the area by a stream 

_ called the Sungei Rusa, which brings down from the cleared slopes 
of Penang Hill large quantities of sand and gravel that have raised 
its bed and banks above the surrounding rice lands which it no longer 
drains. In times of flood, the banks are breached and the silt of 
the river is spread over the adjacent village with its orchards and 
Tice-fields. Severe damage was done to this area by the Sungei 
Pinang in the torrential flood of 1932, when 120 acres of agricultural 
land were buried in three feet of sand as the result of a landslide. 
The channel of the Sungei Pinang was completely silted and, when 
the flood subsided, no definite course remained. The upper half of 
the valley floor lay deep in silt, houses were buried and trees stood 
stark and dying, while in the lower half the rice fields became a 
lake of stagnant water. During the past two years, the work of 
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restoring the channel of the Sungei Pinang by training-fences has 
been in hand, and the village is slowly coming to life again. The 
villagers are beginning once more to plant coconut and betel on 
the flats reclaimed by the silt deposit and to restore their forsaken 
homes; and after three years the rice land has again been planted. 
The irrigation headworks, destroyed by the flood, have now been 
restored and during 1935 the intake and the first section of the canal, 


carried in a sunken pipe across the devastated area, were constructed. : 


Malacca.—In the Settlement of Malacca, 31,350 acres of padi 
(rice) were planted during the 1934-35 season and the average yield, 
calculated by the Agricultural Department, at 419 gantangs (bushels) 
an acre, compares favourably with that of previous years. 


The main padi areas of Malacca are in the low-lying flat areas 
along the Coast, extending in patches from the Linggi River on the 
Negri Sembilan Boundary to the Kesang River on the Johore 
Boundary, and in the valleys of the Malacca River, Parit China, 
Sungei Duyong, Sungei Siput, Sungei Bahru and Kesang River. 
There are innumerable small inland areas of padi scattered 
throughout the Settlement occupying the bottoms of the valleys and 
receiving drainage water in addition to direct rainfall for irrigation. 


Out of an area of 1,500 acres made available for new padi- 
planting by the scheme for the drainage of the Bachang Area, about 
3 miles from Malacca town, which was completed during 1934, only 
185 acres had been taken up and planted in 1935. This is 4 
disappointing result, but these newly-planted areas attracted much 
attention by the contrast they presented with the adjoining waste 
land, and the result has been a promising increase in enquiries for 
irrigable land in those parts. The population of Malacca is 
predominantly Malay and in view of its natural increase at a rate 
of about 1,000 a year, and the essentially agricultural character of 
the Settlement, there is little doubt that all this land will gradually 
be taken up. 


In the Tanjong Minyak area over seven miles of main drains 
and bunds, and thirteen miles of irrigation channels, were constructed 
for the benefit of 2,700 acres, of which about 1,600 acres were in 
cultivation already before the inception of the scheme. A further 
560 acres have since been cultivated and the area is altogether a very 
promising one. 


During the year new headworks were constructed for the 
irrigation of the river-valley of the Sungei Putat. The river was 
deepened and canalised for a distance of three miles and a quarter 
from the headworks, and a control gate and a bund 3,532 feet long 
were constructed at its outlet into the Malacca River. Five miles 
of irrigation channels were provided and the water supply can be 
further augmented at the headworks by a pipe line supply from the 
Ayer Keroh Reservoir—the old water-supply for Malacca town, now 
disused. The total area thus benefitted is 960 acres, There is a 
long established Malay settlement covering about 160 acres along the 
fringe of the valley and the restoration of their rice lands is certain 
to help considerably in raising the standard of living of the 
cultivators. 
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Malacca River Conservancy.—It had become manifest by 1934 
that the deterioration of the Malacca River by silting was becoming 
steadily worse and that if the problem were not resolutely tackles 
the destruction of all the agricultural lands in the valley would be 
merely a matter of time. A sum of $200,000 was allocated for a 
scheme of dredging and provision was made in the 1935 estimates 
for the expenditure of a first instalment of $50,000. It was not, 
however, possible during the year to do more than provide and 
test the machinery for carrying out the dredging. The total area 
affected by the scheme is 5,300 acres, of which 3,864 acres are 
alienated land. Although nearly all the area was at one time 
cultivated with rice, it has gone out of cultivation steadily during the 
last 30 years and most of it is now an impenetrable swamp. But 
once the drainage of this valley has been restored there should be 
no difficulty about bringing the whole of it into cultivation again. 


A Committee has been appointed to investigate also the silting 
of the lower reaches of the Malacca River, particularly where it 
passes through the municipal area of Malacca town. Investigations 
were in hand at the close of the year. 


A scheme of controlled drainage was undertaken in the valley 
of a stream called the Parit China to provide better drainage and 
irrigation for 800 acres of existing rice-land; to protect 470 acres 
of existing rice-land from inundation by tidal waters; and to reclaim 
770 acres of swamp and abandoned rice-land. The scheme involved 
the deepening, widening and bunding of the Parit China for a 
distance of four miles; the construction of a tidal gate and regulator; 
the cutting of four miles of subsidiary drains and the erection of 
a coastal bund a mile and a half long. Work was completed in time 
for the 1935 padi season and the scheme functioned satisfactorily. 


The schemes mentioned above were the principal undertakings 
of the department in Malacca during the year, but do not exhaust 
the list of its activities. Many smaller schemes, and improvements 
in older irrigation works, were carried out. In one place by the 
employment of fifty local Malays a small bund was erected which 
successfully brought back into cultivation some thirty acres of old 
rice-land that had been abandoned as useless; and, for another area 
of two hundred acres which was formerly dependent entirely on 
rain-fall for its cultivation, an experimental pumping scheme was 
introduced. This scheme started working on the 20th September 
and water was delivered daily to the rice fields until the 12th 
October, after which there was abundant rainfall and it was only 
necessary to run the pump for an hour or so in four or five days. 


The space given in this general report to the activities of one 
department reflects the importance attached to the work now being 
done by the Irrigation Engineers in collaboration with the 
Agricultural Officers for the reconstruction of the rural areas. 
Besides the economic gain of an increased internal food-production, 
this work has also great social and ethnological importance to justify 
the interest taken in it; a fact which is fully appreciated in the 
neighbouring states by the Malay Rulers, who realise how closely 
the progress, even the survival, of Malay civilisation depends upon 
the economic security of the “raiat”, the peasant owning and tilling 
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his own land. The real Malay is a peasant-cultivator by heredity 
and tradition. He does not take kindly to the life of the town or 
to regular work for wages in the employment of another person. 
The typical Malay settlement or “kampong” is a cluster of houses 
standing in a grove of palms and fruit trees, generally on slightly 
rising ground above and adjoining the flat valley bottom in which 
are laid out, like a gigantic chess-board, the individually-owned, but 
of necessity co-operatively worked, rice plots of the villagers. 
Thirty or forty years ago, life in one of these small communities must 
have seemed to the Malay kampong-dweller as nearly elysian as 
mortal lot can be. Secure in the possession of his goods, his simple 
needs amply satisfied with the produce of his own land—fish from 
the sea or stream, rice from the sawah and fruit, fowls and eggs in 
plenty—he led a life of contentment and leisure and regarded 
doubtless with philosophical indifference, as an affliction from God 
beyond human remedy, the malaria that racked his bones and sapped 
his energy and slew so many of his children. This indifference. 
of course, was not shared by the Government, whose officers, as the 
country developed and the public services expanded, devoted more and 
more time and money to the improvement of education and medical 
services in the rural areas, without observing in the general prosperity 
which flooded the country during the second decade of this century, 
how far the very development which was providing the funds for 
their fight against such scourges as malaria and ignorance was 
effecting at the same time a revolution in the countryside. The Malay 
peasant was not slow to realise how easily money could be made 
by planting rubber. Indigenous fruit trees and palms were cut 
down to make way for the planting of the imported rubber tree, 
frequently even on land little suited to its cultivation. In some 
places even sawah land was drained for the same purpose, and the 
change in rural economic conditions was reflected in social changes 
which to some observers seemed to indicate a deterioration of 
character. The Malay’s instinctive love of leisure became a real 
dislike of effort and labour and a taste for luxury and display 
replaced the simpler ideals of an earlier generation. The slump in 
rubber in 1921 first opened the eyes of the authorities to the 
implications of this change, and every effort was then made to 
persuade the Malay peasant of the danger that was threatening his 
economic and social welfare. These efforts, however, were quickly 
negatived by the rapid recovery, as it seemed, of the rubber-planting 
industry under the Stevenson Restriction Scheme; and it was not 
until the great slump occurred in 1931 and 1932 that the Malay 
realised the wisdom of those who had been trying for the last ten 
vears to impress upon him the importance of his ancient husbandry. 
The distress throughout the peninsula was great at that time, but 
none suffered less than the Malays of those country districts in which 
old habit and the instinct of the race had preserved the sawahs from 
encroachment or neglect. The Malay was quick to learn the obvious 
lesson, and this prompt appreciation of realities on the part of the 
simple peasant affords perhaps the best vindication of the policy 
which the Malayan Governments have followed so long and so 
persistently and is a most encouraging augury for the future. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Justice, Police, Prisons and Reformatories 
A.—JUSTICE 


By « new Courts Ordinance passed in 1934, which replaced the 
former Ordinance No. 101 (Courts), the following Courts are 
constituted for the administration of civil and criminal law in the 
Colony :— 

(a) The Supreme Court; 
(b) District Courts; 

(c) Police Courts; 

(d) Coroners’ Courts. 


In addition to these a Court of Criminal Appeal, was created 
under the provisions of an Ordinance passed in 1931 which was 
brought into force on 1st September, 1934. 


The Supreme Court is composed of the Chief Justice and three 
or more Puisne Judges. It is a Court of Record, and consists of— 


(a) the High Court which exercises original criminal and civil 
jurisdiction, and appellate criminal and civil jurisdiction 
in cases tried in District and Police Courts; and 

(b) the Court of Appeal which exercises appellate civil 
jurisdiction in cases tried in the High Court. 


The original criminal jurisdiction of the High Court is exercised 
in sessions called Assizes at which trials are heard by a Judge sitting 
with a jury of seven persons. From a conviction in a trial at the 
Assizes of the High Court an appeal now lies to the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, mentioned above. An appeal in civil cases may lie from the 
Court of Appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 


A District Court, presided over by a District Judge and having 
both civil and criminal jurisdiction is constituted in each of the 
three Settlements of Penang, Malacca and Labuan. In Singapore, 
however, where the work of the courts is much heavier, there are 
two District Courts, one for civil and the other for criminal cases. 
The civil jurisdiction of a District Court is limited to suits involving 
not more than $500, when a District Judge presides and $100 when 
an Assistant District Judge presides. 


Police Courts exist in varying numbers in each Settlement, the 
overnor having power to constitute as many Police Courts in each 
Settlement as he thinks fit. The jurisdiction of the Police Courts 
1s, in the main, criminal, and is regulated by the Criminal Procedure 
Code, but certain additional powers and duties are conferred upon 
them by other Ordinances. 


Coroners’ Courts exist in each Settlement ; a Coroner is appointed 
yy the Governor either for the whole Settlement or for a district 
ereof. 


The Courts Ordinance also provides for the appointment of 
Justices of the Peace. Justices of the Peace are not Courts and have 
no power to try cases. 
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The Criminal Procedure of the Colony is governed by the 
Criminal Procedure Code while Civil Procedure is governed by Rules 
of Court made under the Courts Ordinance of 1934. Civil Procedure 
in District Courts is governed by certain portions of the Civil 
Procedure Code which was repealed by the Courts Ordinance with a 
proviso that certain of its provisions relating to proceedings in the 
District Courts should continue to apply to such proceedings until 
superseded by District Court Rules under the Courts Ordinance, which 
have still to be framed. 


B—POLICE 
(i). —ORGANISATION 


The Straits Settlements Police Force is organised on a terri- 
torial basis. Each Settlement is in the charge of a Chief Police 
Officer, whose command is divided into a number of territorial 
divisions and departmental branches superintended, in most cases, 
by gazetted officers. In Penang and Malacca the Chief Police Officer 
is responsible directly to the Inspector-General for the whole of the 
Police arrangements of the Settlement. In Singapore the Chief 
Police Officer performs similar duties, but in addition there are the 
following independent branches :— 

(a) The Special Branch which is almost wholly absorbed in 
work of a political kind and is not concerned with the 
investigation of any crime that is not of a political or 
subversive nature. This branch is the central investi- 
gating and recording machine for the Colony in all 

‘ matters of the type with which it is designed to deal 
and in Settlements other than Singapore operates 
largely through the local Chief Police Officers and the 
Detective Branches. 

(b) The Depét, at which recruits for the Settlements of 
Singapore, Penang and Malacca are concentrated. 
The Commandant of the Depét is responsible directly 
to the Inspector-General for recruiting men for the 
uniformed branch of the Malay, Indian and Chinese 

r contingent in Singapore and for all training schemes. 
The Chief Police Officers in Penang and Malacca select 
their own recruits and each Chief Police Officer selects 
his own plain clothes men. 

(c) The Financial Branch. 


Working in direct liaison with the Police are the Deputy Public 
Prosecutors in Singapore and Penang, officers of the Attorney- 
General’s department who are in immediate charge of the Police 
prosecuting staffs in the lower criminal courts. The Deputy Public 
Prosecutor at Singapore includes the Settlement of Malacca in his 
jurisdiction. 

(ii) —-CRIME 

Seizable offences during 1935 numbered 5,538, a slight increase 
over the previous year. In 1934, however, the crime wave was 
abnormally low and the number of offences recorded in 1935 though 
higher is still well below the yearly average. The number of arrests 
effected was 2,485, of which 1968 resulted in convictions. 
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This increase in seizable crime, for which Singapore and Penang 
were entirely responsible, was spread over all types of offences, slight 
increases being recorded in murders, robberies and the various types 
of theft. In Province Wellesley and Malacca there was a slight 
improvement. 


The numbers of prosecutions under the Merchant Shipping, 
Municipal and Minor Offencés ordinances and under the gambling 
and chandu-revenue laws remained much the same as in the previous 
year. There was a slight increase in the number of prosecutions 
under the traffic laws. 


Reports of non-seizable offences totalled 113,004 as compared 
with 103,754 in 1934, the greater portion of the increase being 
accounted for by minor prosecutions instituted by the police, which 
numbered 85,498. 


The total value of property reported lost through crime during 
the year was $389,623.62. By far the greater part of this loss was 
due to criminal breach of trust, which accounted for $139,902.13. 
The value of property recovered by the Police was $50,338.54. 

The activities of illegal secret societies were responsible for three 
deaths, only half the number arising from similar causes that occurred 
in 1934; but the figure for 1934 was a high one. Hokkien societies 
were responsible for one of these murders, while the other two were 
the work of Cantonese gangs. Societies of other Chinese clans showed 
no activity during the year. Crimes of this sort were confined almost 
exclusively to Singapore, society and faction troubles in Penang and 
Malacca being negligible. 


The permanently resident population of this Colony is extremely 
well-behaved and law-abiding, but Singapore is one of the seven 
largest sea-ports in the world and its population of nearly half a 
million includes a large floating population which comprises many 
dangerous elements. The anti-social proclivities of these are kept in 
restraint only by unceasing vigilance on the part of our local 
“Scotland Yard”, whose task is made much harder, in small as well 
as greater matters, by the reluctance of an Asiatic public, however 
law-abiding itself, to volunteer information to the Police, probably 
the result of an atavistic fear of the lawless man, and generations of 
experience of the wisdom of minding one’s own business, rather than 
of any conscious bias against the forces of law and order. In such 
circumstances another year of comparative freedom from lawless 
outbreaxs and serious crimes of violence reflects the greatest credit 
on the officers and men of the Straits Settlements Police, a force of 
whose smartness, efficiency and intrepidity the Colony is justly proud. 
The picture however was not always so bright. Ten years ago 

ingapore was in a fair way to earning a most unenviable reputation 
as the Chicago of the Far East and it was not until 1930 that the 
Inspector General of Police was able to report that the reorganisation 
of the criminal intelligence service to meet the gangster menace had 
at last secured victory for the Police in their incessant was against 
organised crime. The work of succeeding years has consolidated that 
victory and after the grim records of ten years ago the police reports 
of to-day make satisfactory but dull reading. 
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Occasionally, however, even to-day, some startling crime occurs 
to check complacency and shew how far are the victors from being 
able yet to rest on their laurels. One such instance was the murder in 
1934 of Inspector PoPpEJoy by a Cantonese gun-man who, meeting him 
in broad daylight at the door of a pawn-shop in a populous street in 
the centre of the town, imagined quite mistakenly that the Inspector 
knew him and was going to arrest him. , No such tragedy, fortunately, 
marred the records of 1935, but one major incident, known as the 
Al-Junied Road murder or “Crooked-Mouth” Khing case, is worth 
recording. The story is this. Sometime in 1935 a horde of bandits 
led by “Crooked-Mouth” Khing raided the home of a Chinese 
politician in Southern China, murdered the owner, and carried off 
into captivity a son, a grandson and a young and pretty daughter-in- 
law. Four days later this girl, who had been raped and brutally 
ill-treated returned to the village to die. News of this outrage was 
sent to the politician’s elder son, who lived in Singapore and he 
immediately went to China, ransomed his brother and son, and 
brought them back to this Colony. Shortly afterwards, the bandit 
Khing had trouble with his own friends and, knowing himself in 
mortal danger, escaped from China to Singapore. Here presumably 
he hoped to make his life anew with the proceeds of his past misdeeds, 
but on the 4th November he was found lying dead in Aljunied Road. 
He had been strangled, thrown on the road and run over by a motor- 
car. The dead man was a stranger in Singapore and unknown to 
the police; but the fresh wheel marks of a car were found on the 
verge of the road about fifty yards from the corpse, which shewed 
that a car had been turned at that spot and that each of its four 
wheels had a tyre with a different tread. From this, the car was 
traced to a place in Johore, many miles from Singapore, and inside 
forty-eight hours the deceased had been identified and the three men 
who had “taken him for a ride and bumped him off” were under 
arrest. These three proved to be hired assassins, who had no personal 
grudge whatever against the dead bandit; and in due course they 
paid the supreme penalty in Singapore gaol. The alleged instigators 
of the crime, the son and nephew of Crooked-Mouth Khing’s victim, 
escaped from the Colony in a junk, and in the circumstances the 
ee moralist might forgive a hope that they will never be brouglit 

0 book. 


Apart however from such exceptional cases, crime here, as in 
other parts of the civilised world, is for the most part sordid or petty. 
In the long procession of unfortunate victims of their own passions 
or despair, who pass daily through the courts, the master-criminal of 
popular fiction is seldom met with, and premeditated offences against 
property are usually the work of silly knaves whose lack of education 
or intelligence makes the fight between them and society a very 
one-sided affair. Typical of such was the case of the Chinese who 
burned down his house in order to collect an insurance of $3,000, and 
succeeded in the process in burning down no less than ten shop-houses. 
He was arrested but released on bail of $2,000, whereupon he promptly 
absconded leaving his friend and pailor to pay the forfeit. Six years 
later, in January 1935, he calmly returned to the neighbourhood, 
believing that by this time his misdemeanour of 1929 would be 
forgotten and that in any case the $2,000 bail estreated had 
compounded at his neighbour’s expense the peccadillo of arson. His 
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distress was great when he discovered that the law, which he had 
written down an ass, had at least the memory of the elephant; and 
he is now serving a sentence of five years rigorous imprisonment. 


More amusing was the case of a rickshaw-puller in Singapore 
who with his friends had been making a tidy living for over a year by 
a swindle that had a positively: Cockney air about it. Having found 
their pigeon they shewed him some glass “diamonds” which, they said, 
had been left in the rickshaw by a passenger. These “diamonds” 
were wrapped in a forged bill, bearing the name of a Chinese 
jeweller’s shop in Ipoh, on which the value of the stones appeared as 
$75. Usually they managed to sell the stones, for $3 or less; but 
the trick was played once too often and the puller whose rickshaw 
was so frequently the repository of mislaid wealth, now learns, it is 
hoped, a more useful trade in Singapore Prison. It is, perhaps, a 
matter for regret that some of the innocent victims of his knavery 
could not join him in the same school. 


C.—PRISONS 


At the beginning of the year, there were 1,196 prisoners in the 
five prisons of the Colony (Singapore, Penang, Malacca, Labuan and 
Christmas Island). Admissions during the year numbered 13,828, 
as compared with 12,000 during 1934 and 14,063 prisoners were 
discharged, leaving 961 in the prisons at the end of the year. There 
were 66 vagrants in the Houses of Detention at th. beginning of 
the year, and during the year 682 more were admitted, but 666 
vagrants were discharged leaving only 82 under detention when the 
year closed. The health of the prisoners was maintained in a 
satisfactory state throughout the year. 


“Short-sentence” and “Revenue-grade” men are mainly employed 
at husk-beating and on fatigue duties. ‘Lower-grade” prisoners are 
usually employed on husk-beating during the first six months of their 
sentence but thereafter join the “Middle-grade” and “Upper-grade” 
Prisoners in industrial labour such as printing, book-binding, tailoring, 
carpentry, washing, weaving, shoe-making or mat and basket-making. 
Cooks, orderlies, clerks and such are selected from among the “Upper- 
grade” prisoners when possible. Remission of sentence may be earned 
by good hehaviour by prisoners sentenced to penal servitude, rigorous 


imprisonment or simple imprisonment for terms of three months and 
over, 


Juvenile offenders are kept separate from adult prisoners so far 
48 accommodation will permit and, under Section 283 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, the Courts may, in their discretion, release on 
Probation any offender convicted of trivial offences. 


D.—REFORMATORIES 


The Reformatory at Singapore, is the only institution in Malaya 
Specially organised for the reception of juvenile offenders. It is 
Under the control of the Director of Education and is not in any way 
connected with the Prisons Administration. Juvenile offenders and 
destitute male children between the ages of seven and sixteen are 
admitted. No boy is detained in it beyond the age of eighteen. 
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At the end of 1934 the inmates numbered 83. Forty-eight were 
released and sixty-four admitted during 1935. At the end of 1935 
there were 99 inmates. 


Of the 64 boys admitted during the year, 45 were from the Straits 
Settlements, 15 from the Federated Malay States and 4 from the 
Unfederated Malay States. There were 50 Chinese, 2 Malays, 9 
Indians, 1 Arab and 2 Eurasians. Thirty-six were committed for 
criminal offences including fraudulent possession of property, 
housebreaking, cheating, voluntarily causing hurt and theft, there 
being 16 cases of the last mentioned offence. Of the remainder, 20 
were committed for vagrancy, 2 as being uncontrollable, 5 for hawking 
without a licence and 1 for disorderly conduct. 


The conduct of the boys was excellent and their health was very 
good. They were employed as carpenters, tailors, grass-cutters, 
gardeners, washermen, cooks, orderlies and general coolies. They 
were all taught Malay in the Romanised script for two hours daily, 
with the exception of ten who continued their education in English. 
Muslim boys were given religious instruction. The chief forms of 
exercise insisted upon or indulged in were physical drill, football, 
volley ball, cricket and boxing. 


So far as was possible work was found on their release for boys 
who had no parents, relatives or friends to look after them, or 
arrangements were made for their adoption by respectable persons 
recommended by the Chinese Protectorate. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Legislation 
Sixty-four Ordinances were passed during the year 1935. Of 


these, two were Supply Ordinances and fifty-three were Amending 
Ordinances. 


The following are the more important :— 


(1) The Penal Code (Amendment) Ordinances (Nos. 1 and 
16) introduce the English law as to infanticide by 4 
recently delivered mother, and make the law as to 
intoxication in its relation to intention accord more 
closely with the principles of Beard’s case 1920 A.C. 
p. 479. 


(2) The Moneylenders Ordinance and the Moneylenders 
(Amendment) Ordinance (Nos. 6 and 57) regulate this 
business. Licences and registration are not required 
but memoranda of loans must be given and the Court 
has power to open up transactions which are harsh and 
unconscionable. 


(3) The Cinematograph Films Ordinance consolidates and 
amends the law relating to the censoring and exhibition 
of films. 
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(4) The Chandu Revenue (Amendment) Ordinance prohibits 
the smoking of chandu by persons under twenty-one 
years of age, and imposes penalties for inducing a 
person under twenty-one years of age to smoke or 
procure chandu. 


Powers of entry and arrest without warrant similar to 
those possessed by the police under Section 23 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code are conferred upon senior 
revenue officers to enable them to arrest offenders 
against the Ordinance. Similar powers are conferred 
by the Liquor Revenue (Amendment) and Tobacco 
Duties (Amendment) Ordinances, 1935. 


(5) The Merchant Shipping (Amendment) Ordinance 
implements the International Convention for Safety of 
Life at Sea. 


(6) The Children (Amendment) Ordinance prohibits children 
from taking part in any entertainment to which the 
public is admitted on payment or at which a collection 
is made up unless the Protector of Chinese or Controller 
of Labour has issued a licence permitting the child to 
take part in such entertainment. 


(7) The Official Secrets Ordinance follows closely the Official 
Secrets Acts of 1911 and 1920. Its purpose is the 
prevention of Espionage. 


(8) The Women and Girls Protection (Amendment) 
Ordinance permits the removal of a girl from a 
rescue home in the Colony to a similar place of safety 
in the Federated Malay States when such removal is 
in the interests of the girl. 


(9) The Bankruptcy (Amendment) Ordinance provides for 
Wage Earners Administration Orders. These are 
simpler than ordinary bankruptcy. They dispense with 
public examination; the Registrar can make the order 
on the certificate of the Official Assignee that the debts 
were not contracted in any trade or business. ‘Wage 
Earner” is defined as a debtor whose only source of 
income is a salary or wage not exceeding $350 per 
mensem, provided that for the purpose of the definition 
income arising out of land or shares in an incorporated 
company (in the management whereof the debtor takes 
no part) or from any other source not being a trade or 
business not exceeding in all $50 per month shall be 
deemed to be part of the debtor’s salary or wage. 


(10) The Revised Edition of the Laws Ordinance provides for 
the preparation of a new Revised Edition of the 
Ordinances of the Colony in force on 31st December, 
1935. It is expected that the new Revised Edition will 
be published about the middle of 1936. 


(11) The Statute Law Revision Ordinance makes a number of 


minor amendments which it is desired to include in 
the new Revised Edition. These amendments, being 
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alterations of substance, are beyond the powers of the 
Reviser to make, and express legislative sanction for 
them had therefore to be obtained. 


(12) Penang and Province Wellesley Jubilee Fund Ordinance 
rrovides for the administration of a Fund raised by 
public subscription. The Fund is to be devoted to the 
relief of the poor and Needy in the Settlement of 
Penang and for the establishment and maintenance of 
a home or settlement for poor people. 


The Fund was raised as a permanent memorial of the 
Silver Jubilee of His Majesty King George V. 


(13) The Air Navigation Ordinance provides for the 
declaration of protected areas over which explosives 
and photographic apparatus may not be carried in aa 
aircraft. 


The Ordinance enables the Governor in Council to make 
rules relating to aerial navigation (not inconsistent with 
any Convention or Treaty applicable to the Colony) 
and providing for the safety of the public, the defence 
of the Colony and its revenue. 


(14) The Land Revenue (Amendment) Ordinance empowers 
the Colonial Secretary to allow annual rent for Crown 
land to be paid by quarterly instalments. 


(15) The Volunteer Air Force Ordinance provides for the 
raising of the Straits Settlements Volunteer Air Force. 


(16) The Stamp (Amendment) Ordinance enables the Colonial 
Secretary to authorize banks to compound for the duty 
on unstamped cheques. 


The bank pays half yearly the duty on unstamped cheques 
issued by it. Certain other amendments are made to 
implement the International Conventions on Stamp 
Laws in connection with Cheques, and on Stamp Law 
in connection with Bills of Exchange and Promissory 
Notes. 


(17) The Deleterious Drugs (Amendment) Ordinance regulates 
and controls the import, export, transit and diversion 
of narcotic drugs. 


(18) The Municipal (Amendment) Ordinance gives greater 
control over hawkers. It empowers the Municipal 
Commissioners to require bicycles to carry identification 
marks and to be registered. The Ordinance also 
provides for the issue of licences for omnibus services 
restricted to routes mentioned in the licences. On the 
issue of a licence no motor-omnibus may ply for hire 
along the route to which the licence refers except one 
belonging to the licensee, or to the Singapore Traction 
Company if the route is one over which that Company 
has rights under the Singapore Traction Ordinance. 
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CHAPTER XV 
Public Finance and Taxation 
The Revenue for the year 1935 amounted to $35,040,380.22 
which was $3,361,175.22 more than the original estimate of 
$31,679,205 and $676,999.22 in excess of the revised estimate of 
$34,363,381. 
The Expenditure was $34,764,640.25, being $363,319.25 more 
than the original estimate. 
The year’s working resulted therefore in a surplus of $275,739.97. 
(i) —REVENUE 
The Revenue was $795,776.91 more than that of 1934. Details 
are shewn in the following table:— 





Heads of Revenue | 1934 1935 Increase | Decrease 





| soe $c $ 6 toc. 
1. Port, Harbour, Wharf | 
and Light Dues ca 2,459.68 | 2,494.98 $5.40 
2. Licences, Excise and In- | : 
ternal Revenue not : 
otherwise classified .. 21,566,219.13 (23,367,218.55 | 1,800,999.42 
3. Fees of Court or Office, | 
Payments for Specific 
Services and Reimbur- | | 
ments-in-Aid «+ | 1,349,709.12 | 
. Posts and Telegraphs .. | 
Rents on Government i 
Property oot 
6. Interest - | 
7. Miscellaneous Receipts |. 
i 


1,390,589.75 40,880.68 
2,101,431.11 | 2,200,135.16 - 98,704.05 


1,592,981.05 | 1,765,439.32 172,468.27 
5,316,504.04 | 5,442,377.04 125,873.00 o. 
2,190,096.28 766,598.77 o. 1,423,497.51 








Total exclusive of Land ‘ 
Sales and Grants-in-Aid 34,119,400.31 |34,934,858.67 _ 2,238,950.77 |1,428,497.51 
8. Land Sales and Eremia 














on Grants is 124,045.86 96,475.22 ee 27,570.64 
9. Grants-in-Aid, Colonial 
Development Fund .. 1,167.14 | 9,051.48 7,894.29 
eS ; |_——_—_—_ 
TOTAL REVENUE .. '34,244,603.31 '35,040,380.22 2,246,845.06 |1,451,068.15 





The increase under the heading “Excise and Internal Revenue 
not otherwise classified” is chiefly attributable to increases under the 
following sub-heads :— 


$ c. 
District and Police Courts she Be 33,979 46 
Liquors a ee Pay 254,823 68 
Motor Car Duty .. a ad 18,537 47 
Opium a He 17,184 89 
Pawnbrokers Ordinance ry ae 229,026 00 
Petroleum Revenue 231,303 00 
Stamp Duties (various revenue services) 30,517 91 
Estate Duties oe aid . 590,506 92 
Tobacco Duties .. a ‘Sf 385,250 47 


$1,791,129 80 
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The increase in Fees of Court, etc., arises mainly from the © 
following sub-heads :— 
c. 
Contribution by Federated Malay States 


on account of Joint Services ae 59,359 80 
Contribution from Immigration Fund .. 19,266 04 
District and Police Courts .. 11,693 19 


Cost of Subsistence of Prisoners recoverable 14,008 53 
Seconded Officers Pensions Sonuavatione 23,549 54 
Survey Fees ay . 8,188 41 


$136,065 51 


There are decreases under the following sub-heads :— 


$ ¢. 

Bankruptcy Estates, Commission on er 18,107 11 
Contribution from Rubber Fund se 84,211 32 
$97,318 43 


The increase under Posts and Telegraphs is distributed 
between :— 
C. 


Sale of Stamps. .. a3 ors 78,389 30 
Telegrams ae Js he 9,724 42 
Telephones a as a 17,961 40 


$106,075 12 


¢. 
There is a decrease under services to Post 
Office Savings Bank ats 10,466 00 
The increase under Rents, ee is thus apportionable:— 
C. 


Lands oS 147,457 99 
Telok Ayer Reclamation Rents ag 38,002 00 


$185,459 99 


There is a decrease under Forest Revenue .. 12,177 17 


The increase under Interest is due to the following sub-heads:— 
c. 


Interest on Investments : on 75,268 91 
Interest on Opium Purchase ‘Money 
Outstanding we oe 159,664 00 





$234,932 91 
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On the other hand the following items under this head showed 


a decrease :— 
: $ c. 
Interest on Bank Accounts .. ae 63,791 90 
Interest on Loans and Advances an 33,824 36 
Interest from Opium Revenue Replacement 
Reserve Fund .. Be 18,967 84 


$111,584 10 


The incidence of the decrease under Miscellaneous Receipts is 


as follows :— 
$ Cc. 
Excess interest received from Harbour 
Boards and Municipalities .. : 17,276 93 
Overpayments Recovered nee ee 119,030 63 
Miscellaneous . ia 59,586 43 


Investment Adjustment Account (Revalua- 
tion of Investments as on 31st December, 
1934) pe se .. 1,256,142 16 


$1,452,036 15 


On the other hand the following sub-heads under this head 
showed an increase :— 


c. 


$ 
Royalty on Phosphate Christmas inlant 21,170 40 
Profits on Exchange ‘ 14,342 55 


$35,512 95 
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(ii) —-EXPENDITURE 


Particulars of Expenditure are set out below :— 





Head of Expenditure 1984 1935 , Increase | Decrease 





1. Chargeonaccount of Public Debt "87,088.40 87,083.40 2 
2. Pensions, Retired Allawances 

and Gratuities, ete. i 
Charitable Allowances +. {/ 69,158.98! 70,793.78 1,634.80 


3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 


1. 


8.Colonial Secretary, \ 
esidents .. 114,709.92 ; 120,741.70 6,031.78 | 
. Secretary to High Commis- | | 


The Governor 


Malayan Civil Service ++: 646,264.89 | 623,571.83 ee 
Straits Settlements Civil Ser- 


vice 


General Clerical Service «. '1,150,179.16 | 1,154,074.60| 8,895.34 


«Councillors and 


sioner 


Malayan Establishm 


. Marine Surveys 


Medical 


Medical, Health Branch ee 
Medical, Social Hygiene Branch 92,940.78 
. Medical, Hospital 


saries 


II. Local Forces 


. Printing Office 


Prisons 


. Analyst oe ++) 68,354.18 49,114.49 

. Audit si 8 - 44, 60,052.80 41,042.74 ae i 
Chinese Secretariat ++ 64,281.24 67,711.31 3,480.07, 

. Co-operative Societies ae 28,587.01 26,009.87 2,422.86 

. Drainage and Irrigation ++} 196,601.90 | 812,613.89; 116,011.99! 

. Education a + '2,005,134.78 | 2,002,648,12 ore 
Fisheries _ 88,987.06; 34,267.61 280.55 
Forests -.1 48,163.18} 60,655.46] 12,492.28 | 


. Gardens, Botanical 

Immigration, Passports and: 
Registration of Aliens «| 22,474.88; 56,450.58] 38,975.75 | 

. Labour Department 


Land and District Offices ++i 261,104.09, 249,596.73 oe 
Legal ae 366,851.51 | 407,717.77! 40,866.26 
. Marine ae .. {| 520,420.07 | 548,219.01| 22,798.94 


is and Dispen- | 


. Military Expenditure— 
Defence Contribution .. 


. Miscellaneous Services 7 


. Monopolies oe . . |1,052,882.69 ' 1,187,021.39| 84,188.70! 
. Museum and Library, Raffles..; 42,684.08 49,448.97 6,764.89 | 
. Police oe +. ; 2,828,393.90 | 2,779, 148.86 oe 

. Post Office ee -+ 1,558,411.01  1,723,651.80 | 170,240.79 


Public Works Department |. 667,914.26 
. Public Works, Recurrent Ex-, 


penditure oe ++ 988,778.70 | 1,140,701.32 | 156,922.62 
. Public Works, Extraordinary 8,283,572.15 | 3,443,384.91| 159,812.76 | 
. Statistics oe oe 16,976.79 ; 95,987.89! 19,011.60 
. Survey Department .., 872,120.19 ° 364,577.62 | ae 
. Transport on ee 90,598.59 18,318.69 ; om 
. Treasury oe oe 124,857.17; 128,943.32; 4,086.15! 
. Veterinary ae oh 61,276.80 60,081.50! Sie 
. Grants-in-Aid Colonial Deve- \ 

lopment Fund... ate 7,711.57 | 4,929.55 | ute 


ent Office ; 3,094.66 | i 
. Agricultural Department ++) 81,695.68 83 307.42 1,611.74 | 


oes $ $ 


1 
« | 2,188,027.67 | 2,380,901.86 | 197,874.19' 


+. | 114,689.66) 114,283.51! oun 


15,022.42) 16,022.42 
Resident 


10,428.75 | 10,947.10 528.36, 
i* "10.95 





+». 112,240.62| 118,834.42) 6,593.80 


on | 15,733.33 18,668.17 2,934.84 


72,886.68 77,140.08 4,253.45 » 
$71,183.22 | 369,730.95 oo 
604,157.40 | 639,752.81| 35,595.41 
91,658.13 o- 


| 
| 


2,141,655.33 | 2,241,750.78 100,095.45 | 





' 4,020,948.57 | 4,000,000.00 bs 
380,522.00 | 481,002.59; 100,480.59 
8,347,841.71 | 6,285,218.90 |2,987,877.19 | 








.. | 216,954.79; 218,092.94 1,188.15 | 
+. 470,830.46 | 431,971.24 - i 
| 632,864.57 | o. 











356.18 


| 122,693.56 


31,104.91 


14,239.69 
9,009.56 


2,486.61 


11,507.36 


1,452.27 
1,282.65 


20,948.57 


49,250.04 


38,359.22 
35,049.69 


7,542.57 
72,279.90 


1,195.20 
2,782.02 





H 
TOTAL .. 30,937,261.61 34,764,640.25 '4,248,918.71 


421,540.07 





* Expenditure Credit. 
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The increase in “Pensions Retired Allowances, Gratuities 
etc.,” is due to increased provisions in the votes “Superannuation 
Allowances”, “Police Pensions” and “Commutations of Pensions to 
officers who have exercised their option, etc.” 


The decrease in “Malayan Civil Service” is attributable to the 
arrangements whereby leave salaries of European officers are now 
defrayed by the Malayan Establishment Office. 


“Straits Settlements Civil Service” appears in the 1935 Estimates 
for the first time, and provision for four Probationers was entered 
in the first instance. 


The increase under “Colonial Secretary”, “Resident Councillors” 
and “Residents” is mainly due to increases in the Other Charges, 
Annually Recurrent vote. 


The decrease under “Malayan Establishment Office” is mainly 
due to the whole departmental expenditure being adjusted to a 
Suspense Account, Malayan Establishment Office, for apportionment 
amongst the various administrations. 


The decrease under “Analyst” is due to the retirement and 
furlough of two Assistant Analysts who were replaced by officers 
on a leave scale of salary. 


The decrease under “Audit” is mainly due to the increased 
Expenditure credits and adjustments thereof under the revised cost 
of audit. 


The increase under “Drainage and Irrigation” reflects additions 
to personnel and: expenditure on the various drainage Schemes and 
other improvements. 


The increase under “Forests” is due mainly :— 


(i) to the Singapore forest organisation out-weighing the 
saving on account of the retrocession of the Dindings; 


(ii) to improvements to forest reserve in Malacca. 


The increase under “Gardens Botanical” is due to the difference 
of duty salaries provided for duty posts and normal increments 
to staff. 


The increase under “Immigration, Passports and Registration 
of Aliens” is mainly due to a vote “Reimbursement of Passport 
Revenue to Immigration Fund” being provided under Other Charges, 
Annually Recurrent, in the 1935 Estimates. 


The decrease in “Land and District Offices” is due to a decrease 
in Personal Emoluments on the retrocession of the Dindings to 
Perak and in Special Expenditure votes. 


The increase in “Legal” is due to the increase of personnel in 
the Supreme Court and Bankruptcy Office and also due to the 
increases in the Special Expenditure votes. 
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The increase under “Marine” is due to the increased maintenance 
costs and major repairs to Government launches. 


The increase under “Medical Health Branch” is due to the 
increase in Personal Emoluments, Other Charges Annually Recurrent 
and Special Expenditure and also due to unprovided expenditure 
in 1985. : 


The increase under “Hospitals and Dispensaries” is mainly due 
to increases in the Governments contributions to the Hospital Boards 
and Tan Tock Seng Hospital. 


The decrease in the “Military Expenditure Defence Contribution” 
is due to a final adjustment with the Military Authorities in respect 
of the years 1927-1933. 


The increase in the “Military Expenditure Local. Forces” is 
mainly due to the increased expenditure in 1935 on account of the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 


The large increase under “Miscellaneous Services” is due mainly 
to the unprovided expenditure of the following :— 


$ 
Cost of Hotel Europe Site tse ose 1,315,000 
Gift towards the Imperial Government .. 500,000 
Singapore and Penang Silver Jubilee Fund 1,050,000 
Deficit in Colony’s Securities .. we 625,000 


The increase under “Excise” is due to normal increments and 
promotion, purchase of larger quantities of materials required for 
an increased production of chandu and also due to the operation 
of the Importation of Textiles (Quotas) Ordinance, 1928. 


The increases under “Museum and Library, Raffles” are due to 
the normal increase in Personal. Emoluments. 


The decrease under “Police” is mainly due to retirement, 
termination of services and substitution of Asiatic Inspectors in place 
of European Inspectors. 


The increase under “Post Office” is due mainly to the inclusion 
of the Straits Settlements contribution to Posts and Telegraphs 
Headquarters expenditure. In previous years the Straits Settlements 
share of Joint Expenditure was not shewn as Posts and Telegraphs 
Expenditure, but was settled directly between the Treasuries. 


The decrease under “Prisons” is mainly due to vacancies on the 
European Warders Establishment not being filled, and also leave 
salaries of European Officers being met from Malayan Establishment 
Funds. 


The decrease under “Public Works Department” is due to the 
fact that certain Civil Engineering posts have been left vacant for 
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part of the year and also in some measure due to the retrocession 
of the Dindings. 


The increase under “Public Works, Recurrent Expenditure” is 
due mainly to the increased expenditure in wiping off the arrears 
of maintenance caused by economies during the Trade Depression. 


The increase under “Public Works Extraordinary” is due to the 
fact that work in connection with two large votes “Civil Aerodrome, 
Singapore”, and “New Convict Prison” was in full swing and 
payments were naturally larger than in the previous year. 


The increase under “Statistics” is mainly due to the purchase 
of a set of mechanised accounting machinery during 1935. 


The decrease under “Survey” is mainly accounted for by the 
smaller amount chargeable for leave salaries during 1935. 


The decrease under “Transport” is due to the cost of passages 
ne European Officers being taken over by the Malayan Establishment 
ice. 


(iv).—PuBLIC DEBT 


The indebtedness of the Colony in respect of the loan raised 
by the issue of 314% Straits Settlements Inscribed Stock under the 
provisions of Ordinance No. 98 (Loan) amounted on the 31st 
December, 1935, to £6,913,352 of which the equivalent in local 
currency is $59,257,302. 


The expenditure upon Services in respect of which this loan 
was raised is as follows:— 


$ 

Singapore Harbour Board .. an 47,720,526 
Penang Harbour Board Se Sa 2,093,974 
Municipal Commissioners, Singapore .. - 4,484,460 
Municipal Commissioners, Penang ek 1,250,000 
Government Harbour Works .. ae 320,137 
$55,869,097 

Loan Expenses and cost of conversion 
(1907) less interest received as 8,388,205 
$59,257,302 


The charge on account of interest on, and expenses of this loan 
was $2,079,891 in 1935. This charge is, however, borne by the 
Singapore Harbour Board and other bodies to whom portions of the 
loans have been allotted. The value of the Investments of the 
Sinking Fund of this loan on the 31st December, 1935, was 
$21,211,048. 
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The increase under “Marine” is due to the increased maintenance | 
costs and major repairs to Government launches. y 


The increase under “Medical Health Branch” is due to the 
increase in Personal Emoluments, Other Charges Annually Recurrent 
and Special Expenditure and also due to unprovided expenditure 
in 1935. : : 


The increase under “Hospitals and Dispensaries” is mainly due 
to increases in the Governments contributions to the Hospital Boards 
and Tan Tock Seng Hospital. 


The decrease in the “Military Expenditure Defence Contribution” 
is due to a final adjustment with the Military Authorities in respect 
of the years 1927-1933. 


The increase in the “Military Expenditure Local Forces” is 
mainly due to the increased expenditure in 1935 on account of the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 


The large increase under “Miscellaneous Services” is due mainly 
to the unprovided expenditure of the following:— 


$ 
Cost of Hotel Europe Site a ee 1,315,000 
Gift towards the Imperial Government .. 500,000 
Singapore and Penang Silver Jubilee Fund 1,050,000 - 
Deficit in Colony’s Securities .. ie 625,000 


The increase under “Excise” is due to normal increments and 
promotion, purchase of larger quantities of materials required for 
an increased production of chandu and also due to the operation 
of the Importation of Textiles (Quotas) Ordinance, 1928. 


The increases under “Museum and Library, Raffles” are due to 
the normal increase in Personal Emoluments. 


The decrease under “Police” is mainly due to retirement, 
termination of services and substitution of Asiatic Inspectors in place 
of European Inspectors. 


The increase under “Post Office” is due mainly to the inclusion 
of the Straits Settlements contribution to Posts and Telegraphs 
Headquarters expenditure. In previous years the Straits Settlements’ 
share of Joint Expenditure was not shewn as Posts and Telegraphs 
Expenditure, but was settled directly between the Treasuries. 


The decrease under “Prisons” is mainly due to vacancies on the 
European Warders Establishment not being filled, and also leave 
salaries of European Officers being met from Malayan Establishment 
Funds. 


The decrease under “Public Works Department” is due to the 
fact that certain Civil Engineering posts have been left vacant for 
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part of the year and also in some measure due to the retrocession 
of the Dindings. 


The increase under “Public Works, Recurrent Expenditure” is 
due mainly to the increased expenditure in wiping off the arrears 
of maintenance caused by economies during the Trade Depression. 


The increase under “Public Works Extraordinary” is due to the 
fact that work in connection with two large votes “Civil Aerodrome, 
Singapore”, and “New Convict Prison” was in full swing and 
payments were naturally larger than in the previous year. 


The increase under “Statistics” is mainly due to the purchase 
of a set of mechanised accounting machinery during 1935. 


The decrease under “Survey” is mainly accounted for by the 
smaller amount chargeable for leave salaries during 1935. 


The decrease under “Transport” is due to the cost of passages 
saat European Officers being taken over by the Malayan Establishment 
ice. 


(iv).—PuBLIC DEBT 


The indebtedness of the Colony in respect of the loan raised 
by the issue of 314% Straits Settlements Inscribed Stock under the 
provisions of Ordinance No. 98 (Loan) amounted on the 31st 
December, 1935, to £6,913,352 of which the equivalent in local 
currency is $59,257,302. 


The expenditure upon Services in respect of which this loan 
was raised is as follows:— 


$ 

Singapore Harbour Board .. 1a 47,720,526 
Penang Harbour Board oe aa 2,093,974 
Municipal Commissioners, Singapore .. - 4,484,460 
Municipal Commissioners, Penang os 1,250,000 
Government Harbour Works .. oe 320,137 
$55,869,097 

Loan Expenses and cost of conversion 
(1907) less interest received ar 8,388,205 
$59,257,302 


The charge on account of interest on, and expenses of this loan 
was $2,079,891 in 1935. This charge is, however, borne by the 
Singapore Harbour Board and other bodies to whom portions of the 
loans have been allotted. The value of the Investments of the 
Sinking Fund of this loan on the 31st December, 1935, was 
$21,211,048. 
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The Sterling Loan issued under the provision of Ordinance 
No. 182 (Straits Settlements Loan No. 2) amounted to $44,185,714 
(£5,155,000). The whole of the proceeds has been handed over to 
the Federated Malay States Government, which has legislated for 
the payment of the interest and charges in connection with the loan 
and of the Sinking Fund Contributions to extinguish it. 


A part of the Sterling Loan i.e., Straits Settlements 414% 
Inscribed Stock 1935/45 amounting to $36,000,000 (£4,200,000) was 
converted from 15th June, 1935, into Federated Malay States 3% 
Stock 1960/70. 


(v) .—TAXATION 


Revenue from taxation is mainly derived from duties on liquors. 
tobacco and petroleum imported into and consumed in the Colony, 
and from the profits on the Government opium monopoly. The 
other main items are Stamp Duties, Estate (Death) Duties and 
Pawnbrokers’ Licenses which are issued to successful tenderers on 
payment of a monthly rent for a period of three years. 


The yield from direct taxation is small and all of it obtained 
from “Licences”. 


The total revenue under the main head of Duties, Taxes and 
Licenses for the year 1935 was $23,367,218.55 forming the greater 
portion of the Colony’s Revenue and the yields under the principal 
items were as follows:— 


$ ¢. 
Liquor Duties .. ae .. 8,873,786 70 
Opium Revenue .. $s .. 8,740,612 65 
Pawnbrokers’ Licences Se oe 716,214 00 
Petroleum Revenue ae .. 8,179,704 14 
Stamp Duties (Various Revenue Services) 963,961 99 
Estate (Death) Duties ee .. 1,234,687 05 
Tobacco Duties .. or .. 4,871,449 11 


The only fiscal measure approximating to a custom’s tariff is 
the imposition of duties on liquors, tobacco and petroleum imported 
into and consumed in the Colony. 


Excise revenue is comprised principally of the revenue from 
the Opium Monopoly and from duties on intoxicating liquors 
manufactured in the Colony. In the latter case the duties are 
seven-tenths of the amounts prescribed for imported liquors of 4 
similar brand. The only liquor manufactured locally which is subject 
to this duty is samsu and beer. In addition the Government itself 
controls most of the manufacture and sale of toddy, but the revenue 
is so far unimportant. 
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Stamp Duties are imposed on all documents required to be 
stamped under the provisions of the Stamp Ordinance, 1929. The 
principal duties are :— 


Agreement under hand only .. 25 cents 
Bill of Exchange feuding. 
Promissory Note . 5 cents for every $100 

or part thereof 

Cheque os ma 4 cents 

Conveyance Be as $1.50 for every $250 or 
part thereof 

Mortgage Se aes $1 for every $500 or 
part thereof 

Receipt / 4 cents 


A Betting Tax was introduced with tet from 1st January, 1932, 
and the amount collected in 1935 was Singapore $255,066.45 and 
Penang 107,942.30. 


(iii) —ASSETS AND 
The Assets and Liabilities of the Colony on the 31st December, 
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Soe $e 
Liabilities u 
Deposits :— 
Accountant-General (Court) ie me 2,050,035.07 
Accountant-General (Other) ae ‘ie 2,034,049.00 . 
Bankruptcy. . Ae oe 742,680.51 | 
Mercantile Marine Fund ee “s 785,667.78 
Police Reward Fund . ots fe 3,180.41 
Savings Certificates Fund wee ae 147,240.00 
Companies Liquidation Account . aa 244,434.84 
Public Officers’ Guarantee Fund .. . 81,567.59 
Miscellaneous Singapore (including Labuan 
and Christmas Island) " 2,798,627.56 
Miscellaneous Penang and Districts’ on 437,163.83 
Miscellaneous Malacca ae Districts ay 110,581.48 
F.M.S. Agency E ee ae 31,192.87 
a eo 9,461,420.44 
Drafts and Remittances .. a We ea 35,749.00 
i 
Coins for reminting, etc. we 2,263,584.85 
Scepente J Interest, Currency Commissioners .. ees 
(Other items te a8 as 5,580,167.51 
_ Sa 7,843,752.36 
Opium Revenue Replacement Reserve Fund .. ve 61,111, 266.89 
Loans:— 
S.S. and F.M.S. Victory Loan 5% 1920-1934 | ae | 50.00 
Surplus ' 
'  -1,229,370.61 
anes 
TOTAL .. a 149,681,609.30 








The Surplus on 8lst December, 1935, amounted to $71,229,870.61 of which approximates 
$50.37 millions were liquid. Against this, commitments on loans already approved to public bodies 
in the Colony and to other Administrations amounted to $6,936,451 and contingent liabilities to 
public bodies amounting to $10,381,252. In addition the estimated deficit on the Budget for 
1936 amounting to $2,447,207 and further commitments amounting to $8,198,889 had to be me. 
The total commitments and contingent liahilities on Ist) January, 198A) \axainst the Surplus thor 
amounted to $22,968,749. 
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LIABILITIES 
1935 were as follows :— 
1 
$c $ oe 
Assets | 
Cash :— $ ou | 
Cash in Treasuries 4,830,539.92 | 
Cash in Banks 5,164,417.16 | 
Cash with Crown Agents 25,808.47 | 








Cash held in Kuala Lumpur 

Cash in Transit 

Joint Colonial Fund (Crown Agents) 
Fixed deposits (Colony) 

Fixed deposits (Accountant- General) 


Suspense Aecount Other items BA a 
Suspense Stores Account, P.W.D. .. < 
Investments (Surplus Funds) :— 
Sterling Securities 
Dollar and Rupee Securities 


Investments (Specific Funds) :— 
Accountant-General (Court) oa 
Accountant-General (Other) aS Se 
Bankruptcy ‘ ae se 
Mercantile Marine Fund 3 
Savings Certificates Fund ae wo 
Public Officers’ Guarantee Fund .. - 
Miscellaneous .. oa a a 


Investments Opium Revenue Replacement Re- 
serve Fund ve oe 


Advances :— 

Boards, 
Education .. mis ee ae 
Hospital .. is es es 
Rural ne ca ays ‘ 

Building Loans 

Other Governments 

Postal Stores .. 

Sinking Fund, Singapore Harbour Board 


Miscellaneous’ .. - 
Imprests 
Loans :— 
$ oc. 
Municipality, Singapore 284,231.31 
unicipality, Penang 100,000.00 
Municipality, Malacca 391,670.69 





Kelantan Government 
Trengganu Government lea oe 
Singapore Harbour Board ais xe 
Penang Harbour Board 
Mohamedan and Hindu Endowment Board, 

Penang 3 
Ral lin School at Cameron Highlands 

tadium Association 

8 S. War Service Land Grants Scheme 


TOTAL 


10,020,765.55 
48,100.00 
17,897.52 
942,857.15 
7,260,000.00 


37,466,605.35 
334,344.61 


816,205.80 
731,686.: 46 | 
210,630.00 | 
74,182.00 
1,195,353.20 





8,129.26 
19,635.62 





10,443.58 
300,000.00 


1,522,022.20 | 
Pal 325,382.73 


508,900.00 


889,158.94 | 
1,491,100.00 | 





1,128.11 | 
689,367.77 ; 


18,788,520.22 
5,616,702.56 
i 104,170.00 


—_—_——————. _37,800,949.96 


‘ 5,408,316.40 


61,111,266.89 


i 





————— 2,936,104.27 


3,840,000.00 
5,294,959.99 
2,649,621.56 


53,250.00 
17,100.00 


97,894.46 





1,717.01 


776,902.00 
5,223, 133.98 


2,000.00 © 


— 17,913,861.99 


| 149,681,609.30 
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CHAPTER XVI 
Miscellaneous 


A.—PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES 


Malay, as well as being the language of the Malay inhabitants of 
the Colony, is also, in a modified form, the language spoken in the 
homes of many of the other settlers, particularly in Malacca. 


Early Muslim traders, the Portuguese, the Dutch and the English 
have all used and spread it as a lingua franca so that it has become, 
in a much debased form, the language of the shop and the market 
for the Colony’s cosmopolitan population. Signs are not lacking, 
however, that it is gradually being superseded by English as the 
language of commerce. 


Malay, as well as the languages of such immigrants to the Straits 
Settlements as the Bugis from the Celebes, Sundanese, Madurese and 
Javanese, and the Minangkabau people of Sumatra, belongs to the 
western branch of the Austronesian family which covers an area from 
Formosa to New Zealand and from Madagascar to Easter Island. 
Even within this western branch, however, languages differ more 
widely than English from Dutch or French from Italian. 


With Islam the Malays adopted the Persian form of the Arabic 
alphabet, but there is a growing literature in romanised script. 


The Chinese languages spoken in the Straits Settlements are 
those of the districts in the South of China, principally in the 
Kwangtung and Fukien Provinces, from which the immigrant Chinese 
population is almost entirely drawn. 


Figures based on the Census for 1931 shew the extent to which 
the various languages are spoken to be:— 

Hokkien, 43.2%; Cantonese, 21.4%; Tiu Chiu, 17.4%; 

Hakka (Kheh), 7.9%, Hailam, 5.4%, Hok Chhia, 1.56; Hok 

Chiu, 1.8%; and other dialects, 1.9%. 

Nine-tenths of the Indian population are Southern Indians 
practically all of whom speak one or other of the Dravidian languages, 
Tamil, Telugu, or Malayalam. Of these the vast majority (over 
90%) speak Tamil. 

The rest of the Indian population consists mainly of Northern 
Indians, whose principal languages are Punjabi, Bengali and 
Hindustani. There are also a few hundred natives of the Bombay 
Presidency, who speak Gujerati and Mahrati, and a negligible number 
of Burmese and Nepalese. 


B—LAND TENURE 


Singapore.—Land in the hands of private owners in Singapore 
is held direct from the Crown either by lease or grant. The earliest 
of the existing titles are the leases for the term of nine hundred and 
ninety-nine years issued for Jand in the town soon after the founding 
of Singapore. 

The first lease issued for a period of ninety-nine years, for land 
in the town, dates back to 1838. 
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From 1845 onwards a large number of grants in fee simple was 
issued for land outside the limits of the town though for town lands 
the issue of leases for ninety-nine years still continued. The margin 
allowed for the expansion of the town was, however, insufficient, with 
the result that land in the most densely crowded part of the present 
town is occasionally found to be held under titles which were 
originally acquired for agricultural purposes. 

After the transfer of the Settlements to the control of the Colonial 
Office in 1867 the titles issued for land both in town and country were 
leases for terms of 99 or 999 years, but Ordinance No. II of 1886, 
now Ordinance No. 34 (Crown Lands), introduced a statutory form 
of Crown Title, the present Statutory Land Grant, which is a grant 
in perpetuity subject to a quit-rent and to various implied conditions 
and covenants which before the passing of the Ordinance had to be 
expressly provided for in the document of title itself. This Statutory 
Grant became then, and until recently continued to be the usual form 
of title issued but the policy now is to restrict the issue of grants 
in perpetuity substituting as far as possible leases for terms not 
exceeding ninety-nine years. 

Penang.—Land in Penang and Province Wellesley is held from 
the Crown under Grant in fee simple, Statutory Grant or lease. The 
conditions of tenure vary according to the policy of the Government 
at the time the documents were issued. Unoccupied Crown land is 
now ordinarily alienated under lease. 


Malacca.—The tenure of a considerable portion of the land in 
Malacca Town has remained unchanged since the days of Dutch rule. 
Possession is evidenced in many cases by documents of title in Dutch. 
The remainder of the land in the Town is mostly held under Crown 
leases for 99 years, but there are a few leases for 999 years and a few 
Statutory Grants. Alienated land in the country is generally held 
under Statutory Grants or leases from the Crown for 99 years, but 
small holdings owned by Malays are held under Customary tenure 
as defined by the Malacca Lands Customary Rights Ordinance. There 
is a small number of grants in fee-simple, both in town and country 
areas, 


Labuan.—Land in Labuan is held in accordance with the 
provisions of Ordinance No. 127 (Labuan) and is alienated ordinarily 
by public auction. The titles existing are all leases, for the term of 
999 years or less; and, since 1919, leases for 30 years only have been 
granted. There are some titles which are redemptions of titles issued 
under a former system. 


_ Throughout the Colony.—Temporary occupation of Crown Land 
is possible under licence for periods not exceeding a year at a time, 
and similar temporary occupation licences, as well as leases, may be 
issued for foreshore and sea bed under the provisions of Ordinance 
No. 69 (Foreshores). 


C.—CO-OPERATION 


The organisation of thrift on a co-operative basis has progressed 
steadily, the total savings in Co-operative Societies in the Straits 
Settlements having increased by over three hundred thousand dollars 
since 1984. While most of this increase is due to the savings of 

G 
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salary earners, Indian labourers added nearly $60,000 to their 
previous accumulation. 


The year was somewhat brighter for agriculturists and the 
membership of Rural Credit Societies increased in Penang and 
decreased only slightly in Malacca. Capital dropped a little, but more 
favourable prices were beginning to affect the societies when the 
“time-lag” had been overtaken. Small holders, who were perpetually 
urged to save and who found that prevailing prices allowed only a 
small margin above expenditure, actively supported the three Better 
Living Societies which discourage extravagance on ceremonies. 
Co-operative Fairs and Shops have been established but are unlikely 
to last for long. The trading experience gained therein is perhaps 
their most valuable feature. 


The salary-earners societies amongst Government servants have 
almost completed their task of implementing the Government policy 
of clearing up the indebtedness of its servants. Many private firms 
have adopted a similar policy and the mercantile societies have been 
fully occupied. 


Investments of surplus funds in local trustee securities were, as 
last year, difficult to obtain even at the high premia quoted. 


Singapore.—In Singapore among the salary-earners, the number 
of societies fell from 22 to 21, capital rose from $741,600 to $857,900, 
nape from 6,373 to 6,717, gilt-edged securities from $568,800 
to $585,100. 


Societies among Indian labourers increased by 2 to 11, with a 
membership of 2,347 and a capital of $77,077 as compared with 1,771 
and $54,900 at the end of 1934. 


Malacca.—In Malacca the number of salary-earners societies 
remained unchanged. The four existing societies decreased in 
membership from 1,508 to 1,219 but increased in capital from 
$188,800 to $211,700. Investments and cash in the banks amounted 
to $169,800. 


Membership of the 8 Rural Societies dwindled from 294 to 258 
and their capital from $7,586 to $6,764. The holdings of the societies 
in cash and in deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank amounted 
to $4,696. 

Indian Labourers Societies increased from 16 to 21. Their 
membership is 4,427 and capital $59,432 as compared with 3,395 and 
$34,247 at the end of 1934. 


Penang.—In Penang, the registration of the Harbour Board 
Employees Society brought the number of salary earners societies to 
9. These societies have a membership of 3,834 and a capital of 
ioe the corresponding figures for last year being 3,670 and 


The number of Indian Labourers Societies is 14, an increase of 
one over last year. Membership is 1,713 and capital $38,951 as 
compared with 1,740 and $29,816 at the end of 1934. 


The Rural Societies remained unchanged. Membership 


oes from 114 to 116, though capital decreased from $3,517 to 


t 
u 
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D.—EVENTS OF THE YEAR 


The outstanding event of 1935 was the Silver Jubilee of His 
Majesty KING GEORGE V, celebrated on the 6th May, and following 
days. A full record of the celebrations has been published as Council 
Paper No. 75 of 1935.—The occasion was marked by manifestations 
of loyalty and affection so spontaneous and obviously sincere, on the 
part of the people of every race and creed, and many even of foreign 
nationality residing in the Colony, that those who witnessed it are 
not likely to forget the noble tribute paid to a great and well-loved 

ing. 

It was further, the general feeling of the public that the memory 
of such an event should not be allowed to pass with the generation 
that had taken part in its celebration, and at a public meeting in 
Singapore on the 25th April it was decided that as a permanent 
memorial of the Silver Jubilee a fund should be raised by public 
subscription for the relief of distress among persons of all races all 
creeds, all classes and all ages living in the Settlement. Public 
subscriptions amounted to $154,870, to which the Legislative Council 
added a grant of $750,000 from the general revenue of the Colony 
and the Singapore Municipality contributed a sum of $500,000. 


The management of this fund is regulated by statute and is 
vested in a body of Trustees and a Committee of Management. A 
sum of £164,472 has been invested by the Crown Agents on behalf 
of the Trustees, and the income from these investments, amounting 
to $3,500 a month is handed over monthly by the Trustees to the 
Committee of Management, which disburses the money at its 
discretion in the relief of the poor or destitute. 


A similar fund had already been opened in Penang, and about 
$150,000 was collected by public subscription, to which the Legislative 
Coupes! added a grant of $300,000 and the Penang Municipality one 
of $150,000. 


The Penang Fund is managed by a statutory body of Trustees 
and a General Committee, and is to be used primarily for the 
establishment and maintenance of a home for the aged and needy 
of Penang and Province Wellesley. 


Sir THOMAS SHENTON WHITELEGGE THOMAS, K.C.M.G., 0.B.E., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief was on duty throughout the year. 


Sir ANDREW CALDECOTT, C.M.G., C.B.E., Colonial Secretary left the 
Colony on promotion to the Governorship of Hong Kong on the 7th 
December, when he was succeeded by Mr. A. S. SMALL. 


Major-General E. O. LEWIN, C.B., C.M.G., General Officer 
Commanding the Troops, Malaya, relinquished his command on the 
8th November, and was succeeded on the 6th December by Major- 
General W. G. S. DoBBIE, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0. In the interval between 

ajor-General LEWIN’S departure and the arrival of Major-General 
DoBBIE the command of the troops devolved upon Brigadier A. T. 
SHAKESPEAR, D.S.0., M.C. 

Commodore W. P. MARK-WARDLAW, D.S.0., R.N., Commodore-in- 
Charge of His Majesty’s Naval Establishments, and Air-Commodore 
Sydney W. SMITH, 0.B.E., Officer Commanding the kKoyal Air Force, 
Far East, remained on duty throughout the year. 

Gg 
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A Training Squadron of the Japanese Imperial Navy under 
Rear-Admiral Nakamura visited Singapore on the 28th March and 
remained in the roads for several days. On the 26th October, 
Admiral MuRFIN of the United States Navy visited the port in USS. 
“Augusta”. 

The New Year Honours List contained the following awards:— 
Knight Bachelor—Mr. ANDREW CALDECOTT, C.M.G., C.B.E. 
c.M.G.—Mr. HAROLD FAIRBURN. 

0.B.E.— (Civil Division) —Mr. WEE SWEE TEOW. 
Honorary 0.B.E. (Civil Division)—-Dr. PIETER VAN STEIN 
CALLENFELS. 

The Birthday Honours List contained the following awards :— 
C.B.E. (Civil Division) —Mr. C. J. SMITH, 0.B.E., F.R.C.S. 
0.B.E. (Civil Division)—The Rev. W. MURRAY, M.A. 


J. A. HUNTER, 
Acting Colonial Secretary, 
Straits Settlements. 
SINGAPORE, 31st July, 1936. 
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APPENDIX “4” 


SELECTED LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO THE 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 








Title Price Publishers or Agents for Sale 
Dominions Office and Colonial 
Office List a fe 85/- Waterlow & Sons, Ltd., London. 
Blue Book (Straits Settlements) $6 ; The Government Printing Office, 


Singapore, S.S. 
Annual Departmental Reports 
(Straits Settlements) oe $6 The Government Printing Office, 
Singapore, S.S. 
Census Report, Britigh Malaya, } 
1931 $5 ‘The Crown Agents for the 
Colonies; and The Malayan 
Information Agency, London 


Malayan Year Book, 1935 te $1.50, Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., in; apore. 
3/6 ! The Malay States Agency 
Report by the Rt. Hon’ble W. G. London 
Ormsby Gore on his visit fo | 
Malaya, Ceylon and Java, 1928 . 4/6 H. M. Stationery Office, London 


Economic Conditions in British 
Malaya to 20th December, 1934 ; 
(Hartland) 2/6 H. M. Stationery Office, London 


A Dictionary of the Economic Pro- \ 
ducts of the Malay Souneae ' 
(I. H. Burkill) 2 Vols. 30/- ;The Crown Agents for the 

Colonies 

The Malayan Agricultura] Journal 50cts. Dept. of Agriculture, S.S. and 

F.M.S., Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S. 


Malayan Forest Records ..| Various | Forest Department, F.M.S. and 
prices The Malayan Information 
The Geology of Malays: 1931 (I.E B. Agency, London 
Scrivenor) 16/- Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London 


The Flora of the Malay Peninsula, / 
1925, 5 Vols. (H. N. Ridley) ..| {11-11-0 | L. Reeve & Co., London 


The Birds of Singapore Island, 
1927. (Sir John A. S. Bucknill 


and F. N. Chasen) eel $5 \ Kelly & Walsh Ltd., Singapore 
1 
Malayan Eiahes; 1921 (C. N. Max- 
well) $1 The Malayan Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society, and Kelly & 
Oxford Survey of the British Walsh, Ltd., Singapore, S.S. 
Enpire, 1924. Vol. 2 (Editors: 
Herbertson and O. J. R. ‘ é 
Howarth) ss 16/- Oxford University Press, 
London 
One Hundred Years of Singapore, 
Ww 2 Vols. (General Editors: 
Makepeace, G. E. Brooke, 
fh R. St. J. Braddell) out of John Murray, London 
print 
One Hundred Years of the Chinese 
in Singapore, 1923. (Sin Ong ! 
Siang Song) 30/- John Murray, London 





Handbook to British Malaya, 1930 i 
(Ed. by R. L. German) 5/- J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London 
i 
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APPENDIX “4"—continued 


SELECTED LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO THE 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS—continued 





Title Price Publishers or Agents for Sale 
i 
Historical Geography of British 
Dominions, Vol. 1. (C. P. Lucas) | not sold | Oxford University Press, 
separately ' London 
A History of Malaya (Sir Richard ' 
Winstedt) a Ste $7.50 | The Malayan Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society, Singapore 
British Malaya, 1824-1867. 1925. ,__and Luzac & Co., London 
(L. A. Mills) aS oe $3.50 |The Malayan Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society, Singapore, 
British Malaya, 1929. (Sir F. A. S.S. and Luzac & Co., London 
Swettenham) tx oe 12/6 J. Lane, London 
Papers on Malay Subjects. (Inci- | 
dents of Malay life, Law, etc. : 
Ed. by R. J. Wilkinson) ..| $1 each Kelly & Walsh Ltd., Singapore, 
Malaya. The Straits Settlements, 
the Federated and Unfederated ! 
Malay States, 1923. (Sir Richard 
Winstedt) ase ah 12/6 | Constable & Co., London 
Report of the Wild Life Commis- 
sion of Malaya, 1932, 3 vols. $12 | The Government Printing Office, 
Singapore, S.S. 
Report of Sir Samuel Wilson’s visit 
to Malaya, 1932 We an 50 cts, H. M. Stationery Office, London 
Report of the Commission ap- | 
pointed by His Excellency the t 
Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments to enquire into and report 
on the Trade of the Colony, : 
1933-1934, Vol. I he aie $5 The Government Printing Office, 
Singapore, S.S. 
Report of the Commission ap- 
ointed by His Excellency the | 
Bovernor of the Straits Settle- 
ments to enquire into and report 
on the Trade of the Colony, f 
1933-1934, Vol. IV. (Appendices) $10 ' The Government Printing Office, 








Singapore, S.S. 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF SECRETARY TO 
GOVERNMENT FOR THE YEAR 1935. 


CHAPTER I. 


Geography, including Olimate and History. 


The Federated Malay States comprise four States: Perak, 
Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang, the federation of which 
was effected by treaty in 1895. 


PERAK. 


Perak is the northernmost of the three States on the West 
Coast of the Peninsula. It comprises 7,980 square miles. On 
the North it borders with Province Wellesley, Kedah and Siam; 
on the East it is separated from Kelantan and Pahang by the 
main range of granite mountains that forms the backbone of 
the Peninsula. The Perak river (170 miles long) is the principal 
river of the State. The capital of the State is Taiping. 


Perak is ruled by a dynasty that claims descent from the 
last Malay Sultan of Malacca. From 1650 onwards, the Dutch 
endeavoured to get a monopoly of the tin exported from Perak, 
establishing near the mouth of the Perak river several factories, 
which the Malays, from time to time, cut off and destroyed. 
In 1765 the Sultan made a treaty with the Dutch. 


British influence began early in the XIXth century. A treaty 
with Penang in 1818 secured to British subjects the right to free 
trade in Perak. In 1826 the Sultan ceded to the British the 
Dindings and the Island of Pangkor as posts for the suppression 
of piracy, and agreed to rely solely on the protection of Great 
Britain. From 1872 to 1874 there was almost continuous 
fighting of more or less severity between rival factions of Chinese 
in the Larut district where valuable tin deposits had been found. 
Having regard to the anarchy which prevailed, Sir Andrew 
Clarke, in 1874, induced the Perak chiefs to sign the Pangkor 
Treaty, and to accept thereby a Resident whose advice should 
be ‘tasked and acted upon on all questions other than those 


” 


touching Malay religion and custom”’. 
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By an Act of Parliament which received the Royal Assent 
on the 16th November, 1934, the territory of the Dindings was 
restored to Perak and has formed part of the State since the 
middle of February, 1935. The present Ruler of the State is 
His Highness Paduka Sri Sultan Iskandar Shah, G.c.m.¢., 
k.c.V.0., ibni Al Marhum Al Sultan Idris. 


SELANGOR. 

Selangor (8,160 square miles), also on the West Coast is 
separated from Pahang on the East by the main mountain range 
of the Peninsula and from Negri Sembilan by the Sepang river. 
Port Swettenham, the principal harbour of the Federated Malay 
States, is situated on the estuary of the Klang river in this 
State. Kuala Lumpur, the Federal capital, and also the capital 
of the State, is situated some thirty miles further up the 
Klang river. 


During the period of Portuguese ascendency, little is known 
of the Selangor coast. The Dutch opened factories for the 
purchase of tin at Kuala Selangor and at Kuala Linggi. 
In 1718 a.p., Daeng Chelak, a Bugis chief, who had married 
a Johore princess, settled at Kuala Selangor, and about 1780 
their descendant was recognised as Sultan Salehu’d-din by the 
Ruler of Perak. The throne has remained in the same family 
ever since. 


In 1818, the Sultan of Selangor made a commercial treaty 
with the East India Company at Penang. In 1874, anarchy 
prevailed amongst the Malay chiefs of Selangor, and pirates 
ravaged the coastal trade. The Sultan’s difficulties were such 
that he was glad to accept a British Resident, and to come 
under the protection of Great Britain. The present Ruler 
is His Highness Sultan Ala’idin Sulaiman Shah, G.c.M.G., ibni 
Al-Marhum Raja Muda Musa. 


Necrr SEMBILAN. 

Negri Sembilan, South of Selangor, comprises 2.580 square 
miles. On the South it borders on Johore and on the East 
on Pahang. In the southern part of the State the great 
mountain range has disappeared and the water-parting between 
the West and the East Coasts is merely hilly and in places nearly 
flat ground. Seremban is the capital. 


This federation of ‘‘Nine States’’ consists of the four major 
States of Sungei Ujong, Jelebu, Johol and Rembau, and the 
five minor States of Ulu Muar, Jempul, Terachi, Gunong Pasir 
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and Inas. In the XVth century, it was ruled by Chiefs of the 
old kingdom of Malacca. Nearly all the Malay inhabitants 
of the ‘‘Nine States’’ are descended from immigrants from 
Menangkabau in Sumatra, and have an interesting matrilineal 
sociological system. After the wresting of Malacca from the 
Portuguese by the Dutch and the Johore Malays in 1641 a.p., 
Johore took a leading part in Negri Sembilan politics until 
1773 a.p., when the Undang or Ruling Chiefs of the four major 
States brought from Sumatra a Yam Tuan named Raja Melewar, 
ancestor of the present Yang-di-pertuan Besar. 


In 1874, the Dato’ Klana, Chief of Sungei Ujong, the most 
important of the ‘‘Nine States’’ invited and obtained the 
assistance of the British Government to maintain his rule, and 
the appointment of a British Resident. In 1883, Jelebu applied 
for a British officer; and Rembau agreed to refer all its disputes 
to the British Government, and in 1887 accepted a British 
adviser. In 1889, the Yam Tuan of Sri Menanti and the Rulers 
of Tampin and Rembau asked for a Resident, and agreed to a 
confederation known as ‘‘The Old Negri Sembilan’’. In 1895, 
the Resident of this confederation took charge of Sungei Ujong 
and of Jelebu, and the modern Negri Sembilan was constituted. 
Finally, in 1898, the Yam Tuan of Sri Menanti was elected 
titular Ruler of the whole State. The present Ruler is His 
Highness Tuanku Abdulrahman, k.c.M.c., ibni Al-Marhum 
Tuanku Muhammad, Yang-di-pertuan Besar, Negri Sembilan. 


Panane. 

Pahang, the only State of the Federation on the East Coast, 
comprises 13.820 square miles. It is bordered on the South by 
Johore, on the West by Negri Sembilan, Selangor and Perak, 
and on the North by Trengganu and Kelantan. The highest 
mountain in the Peninsula (Tahan, 7,184 feet) is in this State 


The dynasty that ruled Pahang also claims descent from 
the Rulers of the royal house of Malacca, and before that house 
died out in 1699 its Pahang branch provided several Rulers 
for the senior throne of Johore which directly represented the 
Malacea dynasty. Later, Pahang fell under the suzerainty 
of the new Sultans of Johore, who, when they removed to Lingga, 
left a Dato’ Bendahara in charge of Pahang. 


In 1887, Sir Frederick Weld negotiated a treaty with the 
Bendahara of Pahang, promising British help in the event 
of external attack, and arranging for a British agent to be 
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stationed at his capital. At the same time, the title of Sultan 
was substituted for that of Dato’ Bendahara. In 1888, the Sultan 
applied for and obtained British protection, and the appointment 
of a Resident. The present Ruler is His Highness Al-Sultan 
Abu Bakar Ri’ayatu’d-din Al-Mu’ad-dzam Shah. x.c.m.e., ibni 
Al-Marhum Al-Sultan Abdullah. 


CLIMATE. 


The characteristic features of the climate of Malaya are 
uniform temperature, high humidity and copious rainfall, and 
arise mainly from the maritime exposure of the Peninsula. By 
uniform temperature is meant the lack of serious temperature 
variation throughout the year; the daily range of temperature is 
generally between 10° and 15°F. at coastal stations and between 
15° and 20°F. at inland stations. The variation of temperature 
throughout the year is very small and excessive temperatures 
which are found in continental tropical areas are never 
experienced. In this connection it may be noted that an air 
temperature of 100°F. has very rarely been recorded in Malaya 
under standard conditions. 


The variation of rainfall is the most important feature in 
the seasonal division of the year, but as this is not the same 
everywhere and as it is due to the more uniform periodic changes 
in the wind, the wind changes are usually spoken of when seasons 
are mentioned. There are four seasons which we can distinguish, 
namely, that of the South-West Monsoon, that of the North- 
East Monsoon, and two shorter seasons separating the end of 
each of these from the beginning of the other. 


The winds of the South-West Monsoon, as experienced in 
Malaya, are very light and at the ground are almost completely 
lost in stronger local circulations such as the land and sea 
breezes which are a regular feature. 


The North-East Monsoon occurs at the season which 
corresponds with the winter of the northern latitudes. This 
wind is actually the normal North-East Trade Wind which moves 
south at this time of the year and is strengthened by the low 
temperatures on the continent of Asia. As a consequence it is a 
much stronger and steadier wind than the South-West Monsoon 
so far as Malaya is concerned. 
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The times of commencement of the monsoons vary to some 
extent. The South-West Monsoon is usually established in the 
latter part of May or early in June and ends in September. The 
North-East Monsoon usually commences in late October or 
November and ends in March. 


The seasonal variation of rainfall in Malaya is of three types. 
Along the East Coast, and for some miles inland, the maximum 
rainfall occurs with the North-East Monsoon, the remainder of 
the year being comparatively dry. There is a steady increase 
of rainfall month by month from May or June to December, 
followed by a steady decrease on to the middle of the year. 
Over the inland districts and along the greater part of the 
West Coast the maximum rainfall usually occurs in October and 
November. A second rainy season, though not so pronounced, 
occurs in March and April, the middle periods of the monsoons 
being comparatively dry. 


The yearly rainfall is high over the whole of the Peninsula, 
the driest station of those at which records have been kept being 
Jelebu, with an average of 65 inches. The highest rainfall 
recorded occurs in the Larut Hills near Taiping where the 
average at ‘‘The Cottage’’ (4,513 ft.) is 235 inches. Taiping 
itself, at the foot of these hills, has the highest rainfall of the 
low-level stations with an average of 166 inches. The high 
rainfall of this area is exceptional and at other hill stations at 
approximately the same height, but in the main range of 
mountains, the average rainfall is lower; Fraser’s Hill for 
example averages 110 inches and Cameron Highlands 107 inches. 


The nights are reasonably cool everywhere and although the 
days are frequently hot, and, on account of the high humidity 
somewhat oppressive, it very rarely happens that refreshing sleep 
is not obtained at night. The effect of the heat and humidity 
is, however, cumulative, and after a few years Europeans 
require a change to a bracing climate if their health is to be 
maintained. 


At the hill stations conditions are very different. Uniformity 
of temperature is still found but the temperature itself is, 
naturally, much lower. The highest temperature recorded at 
Fraser’s Hill (4,200 feet) is 81°F. and at Tanah Rata, Cameron 
Highlands (4,750 feet), 79°F. The coolest night temperature 
recorded at Fraser’s Hill is 53°F. and at Tanah Rata 42°F. or 
only 10°F. above freezing. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Government. 
ConstiTuTIon oF THE STATES. 

The supreme authority in each State is vested in the Sultan 
or the Ruler in State Council. His Highness the Sultan or the 
Ruler presides over the State Council. The British Resident is 
a member, and in Perak and Selangor, the Secretary to 
Resident also is a member. 


The State Council of Negri Sembilan comprises two 
Chambers, the Council of the Yang-di-pertuan Besar and 
Undang, and the Lower Chamber or State Council. Legislation 
is introduced into the State Council and if passed is submitted 
to His Highness and the Undang for amendment or 
confirmation, and assent is finally given by His Highness and the 
Undang. Matters which concern Muhammadan religion and 
Malay customs are dealt with by the Upper Chamber which 
legislates on such matters by means of Orders in Council and 
also exercises the statutory executive powers vested in the 
State Council. 

Tue FEDERATION. 

In 1895, a Treaty was signed by the Rulers of the four 
States by which they agreed to constitute their countries into 
a Federation which was to be known as the Federated Malay 
States and to be administered under the advice of the British 
Jovernment, while all existing treaties and arrangements were 
to stand. The State Councils agreed to the appointment of an 
officer to be styled Resident-General (a title which has since 
been altered to Chief Secretary to Government) as the agent 
and representative of the British Government under the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements. They agreed to follow his 
advice in all matters of administration other than those touching 
the Muhammadan religion, provided that the relations between 
the Malay Rulers and the British Residents remained unaffected. 
In 1909, a Federal Council was created in order to give effect 
to a desire for the joint arrangement of all matters of common 
interest to the Federation or affecting more than one State. 
The Federal Council, which was reconstituted in 1927. consisted 
in 1935 of the High Commissioner for the Malay States (an 
appointment held ex officio by the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements) as President; the Chief Secretary to Government. 
Federated Malay States; the four British Residents; the Legal 
Adviser; the Financial Adviser; the Adviser on Medical Services; 
the Controller of Labour; the General Manager for Railways: 
the Adviser on Education; the Commissioner of Customs and 
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Excise; the Secretary for Chinese Affairs; the Adviser on 
Agriculture; one Official Member nominated by the High 
Commissioner and twelve Unofficial Members who are nominated 
by the High Commissioner with the approval of His Majesty the 
King. The Federal Council passes all laws affecting more 
than one State, but such legislation is enacted by the Rulers 
of the Federated Malay States by and with the advice and 
consent of the Federal Council. Certain laws relating to 
departments, which under the decentralisation policy have been 
transferred to State control, though affecting more than one 
State are however passed by the State Councils. The Federal 
Council retains the supreme financial control within the 
Federation, but each State Council now appropriates in a State 
Supply Enactment the expenditure in respect of purely State 
services up to a definite sum allocated to the State beforehand 
by resolution of the Federal Council. 


LocaL GovERNMENT. 

For the purposes of local (iovernment the Federated Malay 
States are divided into 25 districts in each of which there is a 
Sanitary Board, a Licensing Board, and in a few districts 4 
Drainage Board. Each Board is composed of officials and 
non-officials, the former being members ex officio, while 
the latter are influential residents of the district nominated 
by the Resident of the State in which the district is situated. 
The Sanitary Boards are the sanitary authority in the towns and 
larger villages. They are responsible also for street lighting, 
rating, town planning and municipal matters generally. The 
Licensing Boards control the licensing of the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. The Drainuge Boards are appointed for 
certain flat and low-lving districts on the West Coast, and are 
charged with the administration of drainage works in their 
districts. 


CHAPTER III. 


Population. 

The population of the Federated Malay States on the 
30th June, 1935, was estimated to be 1.777.421, an increase of 
145.693 on the figure for 1934. This estimate is based on the 
1931 census, and is calculated by including the balance of births 
over deaths, and immigration over emigration and also the 
population of the Dindings which has been ceded to the State 
of Perak. 
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Immigration has had an important influence on the vital 
statistics for 1935. During the twelve months ending in June, 
1935, the population has increased, by the balance of immigra- 
tion over emigration, to the extent of over 100.000. 


The population represents : 





Indians. 


State. | Malays, | Chinese. Pee 








G ' 
Non: | Others. | Total. 





Perak 

Selangor 4 
Negri Sembilan 
Pahang 








Total... [643,008 | 717,614 [387,917 | 7,145 21,742. 1.777.421 


During the second half of 1935 the number of immigrants 
decreased. The estimated population at the end of the year 
being 1,813,714. an increase of 36,293. 


Birtus. 
There were 63,721 births registered during the year. an 
increase of 6.024 or 10.4 per cent. over last year. 


The birth-rate was 35.9 per mille compared with 35.4 in 
1934. More than 60 per cent. of the increase in the number of 
births was due to the Chinese. The birth-rate for Chinese in- 
creased in every State, due to the increasing proportion of 
women of this race. Births of Chinese race now exceed those 
of Malays in the Federated Malay States. 


Of the total births, 33,286 were males and 30,435 females, 
* viving a birth sex ratio of 109 males to 100 females: the ratio 
for 1934 was 110 males to 100 females. 


Deratus. 
Thirty-five thousand three hundred and sixty-seven deaths 
were recorded in 1935, compared with 34,985 in 1934, an increase 
of 382 or 1.1 per cent. over last vear. 


The crude death-rate was 19.9 per mille compared with 
21.4 per mille in 1934, and 20.2 per mille in 1933. 


The increase in birth-rate and decrease in death-rate were 
due to two factors, influx of adult population and improvement 
in public health. It is not possible to estimate accurately the 
effect of cach factor. 
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The death-rate for Malays was 21.0 per mille as compared 
with 23.7 per mille for 1934, and again proved to be highest in 
Perak and lowest in Selangor. 


In spite of the general improvement in health there was 
an apparent deterioration in health of all races in Pahang, and 
of Indians and Chinese in Negri Sembilan, but this may be 
partly due to defects in the method of estimating the distribution 
of population to States. 


The Registrar-General draws attention to the high maternal 
mortality rate which was 9.5 per 1,000 births. The maternal 
mortality rate in England is less than half of this, and yet it 
is considered to be a cause for grave anxiety. The sex distribu- 
tion of mortality in the age groups indicates that there is a 
heavy maternal mortality amongst Indians; that it is less, but 


still serious amongst Malays, and least amongst Chinese. 


Inrant Morta.ity. 


After an alarming rise last year, infant mortality rate 
declined to 144 per mille, a rate slightly lower than that for 1933 
and much lower than last year’s rate which was 163. The 
improvement was most noticeable amongst Malays in Perak, 
who in 1934 showed the greatest increase. The infant mortality 
for Perak Malays dropped from 192 to 144 per mille, and the 
rate for Perak as a whole from 168 to 138 per mille. 


The lowest rate in 1935 was amongst Chinese in Perak— 
128 per mille and the next amongst Malays in Selangor—131 per 
mille. There was no evident explanation of this improvement. 
One would like to claim it as a result of improvements in 
sanitation, and in the care of infants, but there is no real justifi- 
cation for such a claim, for although it coincided with improve- 
ment in economic conditions, these conditions were improving 
during 1934 when the infant mortality rate increased. A possible 
explanation is that the shortage of labour last year led to the 
employment of mothers. Labour conditions are now more stable, 
as shown by the decrease in immigration. 
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A comparison of the infant mortality rates of the five large 
towns in the Federated Malay States offers an index of health 
conditions which is derived from known and reliable data. 


InrantT Deatns per MILE. 


1925, i934, 1983, 
Kuala Lumpur... 133 Se 147 oe 146 
Ipoh Be ce 96 ae 95 aos 98 
Taiping... et 161 we 186 a 151 
Seremban ne 158 25; v7 oe 170 
Kuala Lipis hae 187 me 139 aan 129 


It is difficult to offer auy explanation of the disparity between 
the figures for these towns in all of which Infant Welfare Centres 
are functioning. 

Taste I. 
BIrTH-RATES IN THE FEDER\TED MALAY STATES ACCORDING TO 
Races For tik PrERiop 1924-1985*, pER MILLE. 








Year, Malay. Chinese. Indian. All races. 
1924... BFL. ODL. 21.9. 28 
1925... «86.10... 0 28.80... 28.5 28.1 
1927) ww. 85.9. 80.7 OB. 80.8 
1928s BTA. 84.54 89S 
1929. 88.6. 8TH. 8D 
1980. 89.5 40.9 279. 86 
19381... 687.8 0. 81.8. 2B 83.38 
19382... «©6660... 81.9. 85.0... B40 
19383) w.. 839.8. BBD 8485S 
1934 ww. 87.8. BSL BLD A 
1985... 87.5... 874. 8B... 85D 
Taste II. 


SumMArRY OF BirTH-RATES IN THE FEDERATED MaLay States 
PER MILLE ACCORDING TO STATES AND Races For 1935. 





State. y. | Chinese. | Indian, 
| | 














| He | Others. All races. 
l | Lo 
Perak , 348 | 300 | 17 | 169 5 ate 
Selangor 405 | 337 | 194 w4 5 ano 
Negri Sembilan | 467 1 334 1 75 KO 358 
Pahang 412 | 329 48 | Lt 37 
= 1 = 
PMS sit | 322) 14d 106 35.9 





* The records of the vital statistics. for Pahang for 1926 were lost in 
the great flood. 
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Taste III. 

DEATH-RATES IN THE FEDERATED MaLay STATES ACCORDING TO 
Races FOR THE Periop 1924-1935*, PER MILLE. 
Year. Malay. Chinese. Indian. All races. 
1924. 242, 28 1 28.2 
1925... «622.6. 28.9. 2B 2D 
1927 ww. 26.40 4. 82.9. 80.7 
1928... 024.4. |= 8006. 0.2. 28.0 
1929... 621.8. 296 4 4 
19380... 20400... 80.400. 21.8 24 
1... ISB. RD. 20.5. 19.1 
19325 ck IDs aah BB «8 SIBIOE 2). 718.5 
1938. 05. 2205 Bee ADB ke TOLD” Oras. 22052, 
1984.0 a DBE ee 2090 cee AONE. 32D 
1985" ec C2 ADR) ee 193-2. 9.9 


Taare IV. 
SumMARY OF DEATH-RATES IN THE FEDERATED Ma.ay StTaTEs 
PER MILLE accorpING To StaTES AND Races For 1935. 
State. Malay. Chinese. Indian. All races. 
Perak Mis, ham ol Om ~ os 19.5... 19.4  ... 20.1 
Selangor - 18.0 .. 196 ... 180 ... 18.4 
Negri Sembilan 20.3... 19.3 1... 21.2 ... 20.0 
Pahang boo 2 cee ABIL te QT cee -238.6 





FiM.S:- 35 20-00 ee (19:8) 255 19:5. 19:9 





Taste V. 
Summary oF Dearus FRoM ALL CausEs at DIFFERENT AGES IN THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES ACCORDING TO STATES FOR THE 
Year 1935. 





AGE GROUPS, 




















: 50] Grand 
State. Vander 1.4 | 5.9 | 10-19 | 20-29 | 30-39 | 40-49 | years | — total. 
wear, Yeurs. [years. |years. | years. | years. years. | “and 
2 zs over. 
Perak 0. B82 [2.191] S56] 65t 16,048 
Selangor fee .. 12,853 |1 461] 420] 888) 894] 972] 916 ]2.225) 10,120 
Negri Sembilan . [1,805] 623) 218} IMT] 480] 521] 517] 983 4,704 
Pahang oe 1,190 GO] 814] 3897) 416 
Total ...{9,190 [5,045 1,734 [1,404 [2.906 [3.437 [3,370 [s,2¢ 





























* The records of the vital statistics for the State of Pahang for the 
year 1926 were lost in the great floud. 
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Taste VI. 
Summary OF Inrant Mortauity Rates iN THE FEDERATED MaLay 
StTaTEs ACCORDING TO STATES AND Racks FoR THE YEAR 1935, 
PER THousanp Birtas. 














Stato. “Malay. Chinese. Indian. 
Perak a ui 144 a 128 tes 150 
Selangor ... ay 131 Cee 143 saa 145 
Negri Sembilan ... 144 an 161 nee 154 
Pahang... phe 178 ae 148 ie 234 

Average rate ... 147 es 139 Bre 152 
Taste VII. 

Inrant Morrauity Rates. ALL NATIONALITIES, 1935. 

Infant 

State. Infant deaths. Kirths. mortality rates, 
Perak ee 8,842 is: 27,867 or2 138 
Selangor aa 2,853 £83 20,391 acs 140 
Negri Sembilan 1,805 es 8,547 a 153 
Pahang ae 1,190 oe 6,916 et 172 

F.M.S. ... 9,190 ae 63,721 ae 144 
Taste VIII. 


Summary oF Inrant Mortauity Rates (ALL STATES AND ALL 
Races) IN THE FEDERATED Mauay States FOR THE PERIOD 
1925-1935.* 


Infant mortality 


Year. rate per mile. 
1925 ue: Pa Ba Ss aa =o 177 
1927 4o4 ons Ba: ae on nus 203 
1928 oes ae Heo ace as an 182 
1929 are Bae Wee aes Jee ee 178 
1930 3 Se ee Bee ae athe 163 
1931 Ene om ae isd tay thee 139 
1932 ed =i a oe sae a 137 
1933 ise kbs Eee 28 mes eat 146 
1935 ass see a ne ous wee 144 





* The records of the vital statistics for the State of Pahang for the 
year 1926 were lost in the great flood. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Health. 


The general heulth of the people remained satisfactory during 
the year, in spite of an increase in the incidence of malaria. 


There was an increase of admissions to Government 
hospitals during the year after a steady decrease since 1932, 
as shown below: 


1982 ous B eae aoe - 85,978 


1933 or bas a8 ar - 76,297 
1934 Bie 20 oes iss -» 75,916 
1935 aes noes ae oon - 92,276 


The rise to some extent is caused by the increase in 
population due to immigration, and to the transfer of the 
Dindings from the Colony to the State of Perak. 


If the infant mortality rate may be regarded as a 
sensitive index of general health conditions then the general 
health may be considered satisfactory as the sudden rise in 
the infant mortality rate last year from 146 per mille in 1933 
to 163 per mille declined to 144 per mille. 


Summary oF PrincipaL Causes oF DEATHS IN THE FEDERATED 
Matay States accorDING To STATES FOR THE YEAR 1935. 





Causes or DRatus. 
























































g 
E 
State. g 3 
ale A 
Z| Erle = j 
e|2|2 & : 
2/2] 4 z € 
B|4|é é = 
Perak wf 411] 237157] 0.) 80) ...])...) 0. | 109] 14 13) 6,579) 541 
i 
Selangor | 215] 16] 206 Le] 40 Ls co cdiaee fs ase 27 4] 17) 2,648] 418 
N.Sembilan ...) 258] 5] 83] ... gH Peden ieee bce 8| 3 6) 1,547' 218 
\ 
Pahang «| 189] IL] 26]... 3]... 11 4/13) 1917) 155 
rE 2 \ j—— 
Total ...|1,023]55) 474) 1 U4] do. 155] 25] 49 ‘12,691 1,332 
| 1 
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Causss oy DEaTus. 























B| ze | g 
rs = |3B 2 | se 
State. = 4 te a 

8 a| 3 |s|l2/ 4 g 

= ce 2 |32| 2 S$ sf 

£ & 2 & 3 = 7 e— 

a(ElE] 2 Ee) E] 2 [ae 

<(&|#] 46 [5°] a] £ ]8 
Perak... —...] 52] 39] 32/116] 45] 270] 84/171] 863] 164] 329] 391 
Selangor —_...| 41] 48] 29] 66/138] 245] 46/327| 763] 47] 568] 221 
N. Sembilan...| 10] 14] 2] 25] 64] 121] 15/177] 395] 14] 213] 33 
Pahang 6| 7| 37] 13] 75{ 28] 15] 13] 198] 171] 81] 109 
Total...) 109| 108] 100} 220} 322] 664] 110/688] 2,219] 346 |1,191] 774 

















Causes OF DEATHS. 

































2 le 
ro S 
fe 2 
; 2a |5 
State. 33 é 
a] @ 
a| 2] 3 
s S & 
Perak ... 167 258 412 11,082 | 311 3 
Selangor 146 199 473) 857 | 255 8 
N. Sembilan 61 Sl 202) 254/131 1 
Pahang 124 71 182] 212] 89 
Total | 4,647] 804 497 609 | 1,269 |2,405 | 786} 12] 2,058 | 35,367 


























PrEvaILING Diseases. 


Malaria.—There was an increase in the number of recorded 
eases of malaria in all the States. The total number of cases 
admitted to Government hospitals during the vear was 21,975, 
compared with 15,786 cases in 1934 and 17,130 cases in 1933. 
The increase was greatest in Negri Sembilan where nearly two 
thousand more patients were admitted than during last year. 
All cases of malaria admitted to hospital are accurately 
diagnosed and the number of such cases may therefore be 
regarded as a reliable index of the disease. 








To some extent the increase is due to the intlux of labourers 
to estates, but it is proportionately greater in the sections of 
the population not employed on estates. It is a tribute to the 
value of preventive work on estates that in spite of the general 
tendency towards an increase in malaria and the added risk 
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caused by an influx of a large number of new labourers, there 
has been so little deterioration of health amongst estate 
labourers. 


The increase in malaria is not alarming, and the relatively 
smull increase in deaths from this disease indicates that it is 
being kept under control. But it is clear that anti-malaria 
work must be not only maintained but intensified if this ten- 
dency towards a rise in the incidence of malaria is to be 
checked. Anti-malaria work was extended during the year and 
the distribution of quinine through the agency of schools, 
village headmen and departmental staff was carried out on a 
larger scale. 


Dysentery, Diarrhoea and Enteritis —This group was 
responsible for 1,665 deaths or 4.7 per cent. of total deaths. 
In 19384 and 1933 the percentages were 4.0 and 3.7 
respectively. 


Pneumonia.—This condition was again responsible for the 
greatest number of deaths due to diseases of the respiratory 
system and accounted for 2,219 deaths or 6.2 per cent. of the 
total number of deaths. This rate shows an increase over the 
lust two years, the figures being 1,793 deaths in 1934 and 
1.566 in 1933. 


Tuberculosis.—Tuberculosis in various forms was respon- 
sible for 1,441 deaths, of which 109 were due to non-pulmonary 
type, giving a percentage of 4.0 of the total deaths, compared 
with 1,894 deaths in 1934 and 1,409 in 1933. 


The problem of how best to combat pulmonary tuberculosis 
continues to engage the earnest attention of the Health and 
Medical Authorities. Every effort is made by educational 
means to bring home to the people the necessity of cleanliness 
and personal hygiene with a view to avoiding infection and 
preventing the spread of the disease. 


Cases admitted to hospital are, as far as poss'ble, reperted 
to the Health Branch whose duty is to investigate and 
supervise them after discharge from hospital, but the greatest 
measure in combating the disease would appear to lie in better 
housing with improved education in sanitary measures. 


The racial incidence indicates that as regards hospital 
in-patients this disease is most prevalent amongst the Chinese 
who. however, as in other diseases tend to be admitted only 
when the disease is far advanced and they can no longer work. 
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Leprosy.—Sungei Buloh Settlement.—There were 1,32U 
patients at the beginning of the year, as compared with 1,1U4 at 
the beginning of 1934. The number increased to 1,593 at the 
end of the year. The total number treated in the settlement 
during the year amounted to 1,841. 


There has been a disappointing decline in the number ot 
patients discharged as bacteriologically negative and free from 
signs of active lesions. The number is 51 compared with 163 
last year. The most important factor in the reduction in 
discharges is that it has been found necessary to retain at 
Sungei Buloh ‘‘burnt out’’ cases of leprosy, who are no longer 
infective, but who are marked with the scars and crippled with 
the deformities of the diseuse. In former years such cases were 
transferred to decrepit hospitals or set at liberty; most cf 
them cannot earn a living and have no relatives who are willing 
to maintain them, so they have to remain at Sungei Buloh. 
swelling the residue of cases who do not benefit from curative 
treatment. Another factor is the raising of the standard cf 
fitness for discharge; every patient who is discharged now must 
have remained bacteriologically free from leprosy for at least 
six months, and must also satisfy the examiners that he is 
likely to be able to support himself or has relatives who will 
accept him. During the year 30 patients were re-admitted who 
had been discharged during the previous four years. and had 
relapsed. 


The return of these relapsed cases, and the raising of the 
standard for discharge have tended to depress the spirit cf 
optimism that prevailed in the settlement, but the morale of 
most of the patients is still very good. There has been an 
increase, however, in the number of patients who have left 
without permission. During the year there were 202 abscon- 
ders. Some of these merely took leave in order to have 4 
holiday or to attend to their private affairs, and 72 of them 
came back in the course of the year. A large proportion of the 
others were early cases or patients who were almost cured. and 
who were too impatient to wait for official discharge. In spite 
of discharges and abscondings, the number of patients continues 
to increase. The number of new admissions in the year. viz.. 
448, indicates how serious the leper problem is. 


Leper Asylum, Kuala Lumpur.—This contains a diminishing 
number of chronic incurable lepers who are opium smokers. 
No additions have been made to their number since 1921. The 
population was 268 at the beginning of the vear and 219 at the 
end of 1935. 
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Venereal Diseascs.—The number of patients for venereal 
diseases in Government hospitals and clinics is still declining. 
The total number of cases of venereal disease treated in the 
Federated Malay States in euch of the last seven years was: 


Year. Total cases treated. 
1929 Sic ee ber es ... 40,802 
1930 Bes ne awe eas .. 85,7384 
1931 oe oe ei ae .. 81,817 
1932 non es nat Kine .» 25,207 
1983 wae aa nes de .. 23,176 
1984 # oa #05 Ps - 19,704 
1935 ns ne tee ade - 18,589 


It might have been expected that the increase in iininigrant 
population, and the improvement in economic conditions would 
have caused an increase in venereal diseases. That the contrary 





is true seems to indicate that the work done during recent veurs: 
in the way of education, legislation and treatment is producing 


good results. 


Hospirats aNbD OTHER MEDICAL INstrruTions. 

The following table shows the average daily number of 
patients in the hospitals of each State, the total number of 
patients admitted during the year, the total number of deaths, 
and the death-rate for the years 1934 and 1935. 























| Average daily ‘Total number Deaths per 
. No. of of patients | Deaths. , hundred 
State. | Patients, admitted. | | admissions. 
‘ross. | 1935. | 1938. aos. | 19as, 1985. 188, | 1885 
1 j i i amar 
Perak 0. 0. al 1,210 | 962 |39,890! 2,863 3,219 4.321 8.07 
Selangor be | 880) 982; 992, 1,640 1,886) 7.94! 7.86 
Negri Sembilan | 601 731 |11,845 15,976 | 947° 1,100 7.99; 6.48 
Pahang ‘ 382 | 462] 9,467 12.418) 580, 753! 6.12] 6.0 
| es jens! --~|— 
76 | 6,030 6,958 | 7.94) 7.20 


Total .... 3,073! 3,898 |75,916 § | 
! , | \ 


The total number of out-patients treated at hospitals and 
dispensaries (including travelling dispensaries), apart from those 
treated at special institutions such as infant welfare centres, 
venereal disease clinics, ete., was 653,430, the corresponding 
figure for 1984 was 607,643, 


Ixranr WELFARE CENTRES. 
The work at the Infant Welfare Centres and clinics con- 
tinued successfully. The total number of attendances at the 
various clinies numbered 179,089, The three centres started in 
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Pahang in 1934 at Kuala Lipis, Kuantan and Pekan, have 
become popular. It is proposed to establish special centres in 
East Pahang in 1936. The centres are in charge of a Lady 
Medical Officer or a Sister assisted by a staff of Asiatic nurses. 


The educational side of the centres continued to be of 
primary importance and every effort was made to continue 
lectures und practical demonstrations. 


Ante-natal work is being carried out on an increased scale, 
and includes physical and laboratory examination as well as 
arrangements for dental treatment. The principal function of 
the clinics, however, is to teach mothers how to look after their 
children properly. The health visitors visit the homes of newly- 
born infants, and later encourage the mothers to come to the 
centres. Health visitors ure well received everywhere. At all 
centres the majority of those who seck advice are Chinese. 


CENTRAL Menta, Hospitau. 

The number of patients on the 31st December, 1935, was 
2,620. The number resident on Ist January, 1935, was 2,550. 
The number of admissions from all sources totalled 963 com- 
pared with 881 for the previous year and 707 for the year 1933. 

Males. Females. Total. 


720 ee 243 As. 963 





y-six patients were admitted from 
and the remainder from the States 


Eight hundred and _ six 
the Federated Malay States 
of Kedah and Perlis. 





The most frequent form of mental disorder was confusional 
insanity, of which there were 413 cases. Senile dementia 
accounted for 196 admissions, dementia praeeox (primary 
dementia) for 101, melancholia for 54 and mania for 62 
admissions. 


Six hundred and seventy-seven patients were discharged 
during the year. Two hundred and eighty-two patients were 
discharged as recovered; a recovery rate of 29.1 per cent. This 
is lower than the recovery rates for 1984 and 1933 which were 
382.69 per cent. and 42.15 per cent. respectively. The propor 
tion of those discharged as relieved is, however, correspondingly 
increased. Of those discharged as recovered, 209 were diagnosed 
as confusional insanity. 

One hundred and eighty-six patients died during the vear. 
This is four less than in the previous vear and gives a death-rate 
of 5.29 per cent. on the total treated. 
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The general health of the patients was good throughout the 
year. There was an increase in the number of cases of malaria; 
168 cases were treated as compared with 101 in 1934. 


The farms continued to be productive and the hospital is self- 
supporting as regards fruit, vegetables and pork. 





DeEcREVIT SETTLEMENTS, 

Decrepit settlements are maintained in Taiping, Kaimpar, 
Kuala Lumpur, Serendah, Kajang and Tampin. The total 
average daily number of inmates during the year was 588, of 
which 277 were accommodated in the deerepit settlements in 
Selangor. Inmates of these settiements who become ill are 
transferred to the hospital wards and are recorded along with 


the hospital patients. 


CHAPTER VY. 


Housing. 

The subject of housing in the Federated Malay States may 
be treated in its relation to buildings within Sanitary Board 
or urban areas on the one hand and to accommodation in rural 
districts on the other; in either case it admits of a dual 
classification, i.e., housing of (1) salaried or employer classes, 
and (2) wage-earning or labouring classes. 






Housing Witnix Sanitary Boarp Are 
is exercised 
through the Building By-laws of the Sanitary Boards Enact- 
ment (Cap. 137). Towns and villages which consist of a score or 
so of houses, but which are not Sanitary Board areas proper, are 
generally brought under modified control by applying some of 
the provisions and by-laws under Part X of the Enactment. The 
houses occupied by salaried Government servants are erected by 
Government according to standard approved plans and are divided 
into certain classes or grades according to the salary of the officer 
concerned, the oecupant normally being charged the monthly rent 
laid down for the particular class or grade. The houses of the 
merchants, traders and professional practitioners either stand in 
their own grounds (this is almost invariably the case among 
Europeans) or conform to the shop-house type. Such shop-houses 
are generally two-storied, the occupier plying his trade downstairs 


Control over housing in Sanitary Board areas 





and living above his work. 
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For Government employees of the wage-earning class, e.g., 
labourers in the Sanitary Boards, Public Works and Health 
Departments, lines or barracks are provided free of rent and 
are erected according to plans approved by the Public Works 
and Health Departments. In the larger towns such lines 
are of permanent, in the smaller Sanitary Board areas of 
semi-permanent construction. Periodical inspections of such 
lines ensure that the general living conditions remain 
satisfactory. 


Non-Government labourers live either in the permanent 
Chinese shop-house type or in the semi-permanent or temporary 
Malay house type of dwelling. Regular inspection of the shop- 
house type of dwelling, which is almost exclusively occupied by 
Chinese, is curried out by the Sanitary Board staff, to see that 
no overcrowding tukes place. 


The Malay type of labourer’s house is usually built off the 
ground and constructed of plank-floors and walls with palm-thatch 
roofs. As a rule these Malay houses are erected by the owner 
of the land and rented out to tenants, but not infrequently the 
sub-lessee pays a ground rent to the landlord and erects the 
building himself. Houses of this type erected on the outskirts 
of towns have until recently normally been of a temporary type; 
however, most Sanitary Boards nowadays insist on the erection 
of houses of a more permanent pattern and a considerable 
improvement may, therefore, confidently be looked to for the 
future. 


All persons living within Sanitary Board areas receive in 
return for assessment payments certain services in respect of 
water, drainage, anti-malarial works, lighting, scavenging and 
conservancy. 


‘ncouraging results have followed efforts to improve housing 
conditions in Sanitary Board areas by the giving of free advice 
to prospective builders on construction and siting problems. 


Hovsixe Ovrstpg Sanirary Boarp AREAS, 


(1). ACCOMMODATION FOR THE SALARIED OR EMPLOYER CLASS. 
All houses erected by Government conform to some standard 
type plan. There is no restriction of design or construction on 
private individuals, for the most part estate or mine managers 
and fairly well-to-do Asiatics, but their houses are as a rule 
of permanent construction with ample accommodation and 
ventilation. 
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(2).—accoMMoDATION FOR THE WAGE-EARNING OR LABOURING CLASS. 


Government employees are housed in rent-free lines 
or barracks, which follow standard type plans 
of similar buildings within Sanitary Board areas. Such lines 
have cement drains, wells and latrines and are generally sited in 
a small area of Jand where the labourers grow vegetables and 
other products for their own consumption. The minimum 
dimensions of the rooms are 10’x 10’ and rules exist for the 


isin the case 





prevention of overcrowding. 


Periodical inspections of these lincs are carried out by officers 
of the Labour and Health Departments and also by Publie Works 
Engineers in each district. 


Housing accommodation for labourers, other than Govern- 
ment labourers, may be divided into two classes, viz. : housing 
of labourers on (a) estates and mines and (b) in villages or 
elsewhere. 


The housing of estate labourers is controlled under tle 
Labour Code. Labourers (Indians, Javanese and Chinese) under 
European management are accommodated in rent-free lines 
erected at estate expense. The lines which are usually of the 
permanent type are built in blocks of roughly a dozen rooms 
apiece, or in rows of detached or semi-detached huts, with cement 
floors (if built on the ground level), cement drains, plank walls, 
tiled roofs, and an adequate drinking and bathing water supply 
and latrines. 


On mines the lines are generally of a temporary nature 
made of palm thatch with earth or concrete floor, and constructed 
to provide the maximum amount of coolness and ventilation; 
though with the contemporary growth of motor-bus services an 
increasing proportion of mining labourers live in villages or towns 
near their work. Water and lighting is provided free of charge 
by the mine owners. Sanitary arrangements are primitive but 
latrines are provided in all cases. Officers of the Mines 
Department are nowadays responsible for inspection of sanitary 
conditions on mines. 


The health of the labour forces on estates and mines has 
been very good and there have been no serious epidemics during 
the year. 
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No control is exercised over accommodation for labourers 
other than those mentioned above. The majority are Malays 
living on their own land; their houses are of such design, 
structure, and size as the owner can afford. The Malays usually 
choose for their house a site where air, light and water are 
abundantly to hand, and this explains to a great extent their 
general good health and freedom from diseases such as pulmonary 
tuberculosis, so commonly found in Chinese tenements. The 
District Officer with the help of the Malay headiman of the 
sub-district, after noting on his periodic visits any malarial or 
insanitary conditions which are particularly likely to endanger 
the health of the neighbourhood, takes steps to abate the 
nuisance. Of the non-Malay Jabourers, Chinese comprise by 
far the greatest part. They are engaged chictiv in vegetable 
gardening, timber cutting, pig-rearing or in the cultivation of 
small holdings of rubber, coconuts, tapioca, and other products. 
If they work on their own land they live in small temporary 
huts; if engaged in timber cutting, in large temporary com- 
munal sheds. While on the one hand the sanitary surroundings 
of such dwellings leave much to be desired and from their 
remoteness no regular inspection by Health Officers is possible, 
on the other hand the open air life and the extremely airy 
construction of their temporary dwellings enable these Chinese 
Inbourers to maintain a high level of health. 


Britprxe Societies. 


There are no building societies in the Federated Malay States 
but there are in existence the Planters’ Loans Board and 
a large number of smaller co-operative societies which in their 
initial stages rely for help and guidance on the Government 
Co-operative Departmetnt. Members) may, with certain 
restrictions, borrow money from the co-operative society to which 
they subscribe, and it is hoped that many will continue to make 
use of this opportunity to erect houses of their own. 


CHAPTER VT. 
Production. 


MINERALS. 





The year 1935 was noteworthy for the large rele: 
under the International Tin Control Scheme. The year started 
with an International quota of 40 per cent. of standard tonnages. 
and finished up with a quota of 80 per cent. Exports of tin-ore 





ses of quota 
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were calculated throughout the year on an assay value of 
75.5 per cent. tin. The assay values of Malayan ores, from the 
inception of the Restriction Scheme, have been as follows: 


March-December, 1931 ise ee ... 75.1 per cent. 
1932... set w. 75.38 ,, 
1933 at ne ww. TAT ,, 
19340... cA .. T5389 ,, 
19385... ies .. 75.56 


At the end of 1934 Malaya had an underproduction of 161 tons 
of tin for which due allowance was made when fixing the 
domestic quota for 1985. At the end of 1935 Malaya had over- 
produced, against the annual quota, by 55 tons leaving an under- 
production balance of 106 tons. An adjustment will have to be 
made on account of assay value, but this requires the confirma- 
tion of the International Tin Committee. The following table 
gives a comparison between International and domestic quotas : 


International Pieatet 
lomestic 
percentage. percentage. 
1935—January-March ae wee 40 ee 28.3 
April-June xr Se 45 Ree 32.4 
July-September... we 70 avs 46.7 
October-December abe, 80 oe 62 


The domestic quota represents an amount of tin, which is 
available out of Malaya’s standard tonnage of 71,940 tons, after 
making due allowance for exports of tin-ore from the Unfederated 
Malay States and Malacca, tin-ore from dulang washers, Sakai 
workings and confiscated ore. The amount then available for the 
domestic quota is expressed as a percentage of the total annual 
assessinents of all mines producing tin-ore in the Federated 
Malay States. At present this total stands at 94,563 tons metal 
calculated at 75.5 per cent. tin-in-ore. The Unfederated Malay 
States and Malacca have standard tonnages amounting to 
2,412 tons and flat rates amounting to 385 tons. The potential 
production of Malaya, therefore, on a domestic quota of 100 per 
cent. is nearly 100,000 tons per annum. Even this figure falls 
far short of what Malaya could produce with unrestricted output. 
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The buffer stock was finally disposed of in September, 1935. 


Tix. 


The methods of mining employed in the Federated Malay 
States, in order of their importance from an output point of 
view, are as follows: 


Dredging, gravel pumping, hydraulicing, lode mining and 
open cast mining. A certain amount of tin-ore is won 
by alluvial shafting or ‘‘Lombong Siam’’ and by dulang 


washers. 


The exports of tin and tin-in-ore from the Federated Malay States 
for the last five vears were as follows: 


1981 58,457 tons 
1982 28,363, 
1933 23,926 
1934 36,385, 
1935 40,749, 


The following table gives the prices ruling during the last five 


years in dollars per pikul: 























1931, 1932, | 1933. 1935. 

2 $c scl Ge 
Highest 71 37 81°75 12! 00 116 2 
Average + 60 29 69 76 114 41 NT 32 
Lowest ‘ a) 50 BTY 52 87} 110 623, 105 50 
Fluctuation ... | 21 00 28 87h 10.37) 1075 

| 
TUNGSTEN ORES. 

Scheelite is mined on a large scale at Kramat Pulai. This 


mine is considered one of the most important scheelite mines in 
the world to-day. Scheelite is a tungstate of calcium. The 
outputs of scheelite for the last five years, 99 per cent. of which 
comes from Kramat Pulai, were as follows: 


1931 368 tons 
1932 302, 
1933 918 ,, 
1934 1,508 ,, 
1935 1,365, 
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Wolfram, an iron and manganese tungstate, is mined on 
a small scale in Perak, Selangor and Negri Sembilan. The out- 
puts for the last five vears were as follows: 


1931... ose ae ae Es .. Nil 
1982... Re, nee ae aoe Nil 
1933... 36 ie nee oat ee 33 tons 
1984... £22 pai aor eae ves 28} ,, 
1985... ee fe oe ed fee 8 


Tungsten is one of the most valuable of the stcel-hardening 
metals. Tungsten steel is very tough and possesses the valuable 
property of retaining its temper at a grent heat. It is used in 
the manufacture of high speed tools, in making filaments for 
clectrie glow lamps, and is useful as a substitute for platinum 
in the manufacture of contact points. 


GoLp. 

Gold is only mined on an extensive scale in the Raub 
Australian Gold Mining Company’s concession. The deposit 
oveurs in the caleareous rocks of the Raub series and has been 
exploited to below 1,200 feet. There has been considerable 
activity recently in the mining of alluvial gold when it occurs 
conjointly with tin. The following table shows the output of 
gold for the last five years: 


Lode. Alluvial. Total. 

OUNCES, OUNCES, OUNCES, 

1931 .. 24,728... 5,784... 39,462 
1932 .. 27,755  ... 1,541... 29,296 
1933 ... 26,3858 ... 2,678 ... 29,036 
1984 .. 24310 ... 5911... 30,221 
1935 .. 22,909 ... 6,862 ... 29,771 


Method of Ertracting Gold on Gravel Pump Mines in Batang 
Padang District.—The majority of the gold mines in the Batang 
Padang district being producers of tin-ore as well as gold, the 
method adopted for the extraction of a concentrate is, in the 
earlier stages, exactly similar to that employed on gravel-pump 
mines working for tin only, that is by the use of monitors, gravel- 
pump and palong (sluice). The nature of the bedrock, which is 
soft, usually phyllite or black schist, renders it necessary to 
clean up the bottom of the mine, as much of the gold is held 
in the parit (ditch) and does not reach the gravel pump. This 
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cleaning up is done by Chinese women with dulangs, and the 
tin-gold concentrate thus obtained is added to that won from the 
palong. After the tin-gold concentrate has been removed from 
the palong, there is a further brushing of interstices, ete., to 
recover any gold which may be left. The cleaning up of the 
palong is done at varying intervals, on different mines, of from 
5 to 10 days. In addition, once a month, the feeder palong, 
which is paved with wood blocks, is cleaned up and a concentrate 
consisting chiefly of gold obtained therefrom. In the dressing- 
shed the tin-gold concentrate is treated on a 30 mesh screen. 
The oversize is washed on a very shallow dulang, and the course 
gold separated from the tin. The through size is also washed 
in the same way. The tin concentrate thus obtained is placed 
in tubs and inereury added. It is then mixed thoroughly and 
again washed in a flat dulang, the amalgam being separated from 
the tin. The amalgam is squeezed in a cloth and most of the 
mercury recovered. The remaining amalgain is then roasted, 
no retort being used, and any mercury remaining ‘is vapourised 
and lost. The product obtained is sold in the form of dust either 
direct to gold buyers or to Ban Hin Gold Mines Ltd., who do 
their own smelting. The usual fineness of the gold dust thus 
won is about 820, and the gold smelted by Ban Hin Gold Mines 
Ltd. about 935. 


Coan. 


The only coal mine in the Federated Malay States is at 
Batu Arang in Selangor, 25 miles from Kuala Lumpur. The coal 
has a pitch-black colour and breaks with a conchoidal fracture. 
It is fairly hard, and has a specifie gravity of 1.2 to 1.3. Mining 
started in 1913 and up to date 6,888,489 tons have been removed. 
Of the very large tonnage of reserves, some 10,000,000 are 
developed and readily available for extraction. 


China Clay or Kaolin is worked on a small scale in Perak. 
The following are the outputs for the last three years: 
1933. 1934. 1935, 
153 tons at 164 tons ann 91 tons 


It is used as a filler in paper and fabric manufacture and is 
used locally as a filler in rubber goods. 


Galena, a sulphide of lead, is being mined in Pahang. The 
deposit occurs in a schist-limestone contact zone. Development 
work is now proceeding and it is hoped to prove an extensive 
deposit. Thirty-three tons were exported in 1935. 
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Fluor Spar or Fluorite, a compound of calcium and fluorine, 
occurs at Kramat Pulai where, it is estimated, there is a stock 
of 25,000 tons. A few tons have been exported as samples and 
it is possible that arrangements will be made to export the whole 
quantity available. This mineral is used in the manufacture of 
steel by the open-hearth process, in the manufacture of 
hydrofluoric acid, glass and cement. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture and mining continued to be the two mainstays 
of the Federated Malay States. Crops are grown on properties 
ranging in size from small holdings of between one half and 
ten acres to large estates varving in extent from 100 to several 
thousand acres. 


Certain erops are grown on both estates and on small 
holdings. These include the major permanent crops, rubber 
and coconuts, together with coffee, bananas, pineapples, tapioca 
and gambier, each of which may be grown as a catch crop with 
one of the major erops or may itself form the main crop; they 
also include tea which, however, occupies only a small area 
in Malaya. One crop, the oil palm, is only grown on large 
properties. Other crops again ure cultivated exclusively on 
small holdings by Asiatics. These comprise the important rice 
crop, minor food crops, such as maize, groundnuts, arecanuts, 
fruit, vegetables and tobacco. 


A.—CROPS GROWN ON LARGE ESTATES AND ON SMALL HOLDINGS. 


Rubber.—The total area under rubber in the Federated 
Malay States at the end of 1985 was estimated to be 1,579,760 
acres, made up as follows: 





; 1 ee 3 | 4 
ee Estates of | Holdings of tncrenee or 
over 100 acres | less than Total. vatated 
and over. { 100 acres. compared 


| with 1934, 





Perak ... w| 309,845 244,304 554,149 + 1,109 


Selangor wal 854,426 133,295 487,721 — 32,629 
Negri Sembilan 285,501 86,274 371,775 + 7,392 
Pahang... mal 90,228 75,887 166,115 — 1,127 





1,040,000 , 539,760 1,579,760 , 
| 


— 25,255 
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The immature area on estates amounted to 96,235 acres, 
that on small holdings is not known. 

The area of budded rubber amounted to 106,313 acres as 
compared with 103,362 acres in 1934; it was divided among 
387 estates. 

Production and Consumption.—The production of rubber 
during the past three years is shown below: 


Propvction oF RuBBER IN THE FEDERATED Maray States, 
1933-1935. (Ix Tons.) 





By estates of 100 acres | By small holdings of less Total 

















and over. than 1u0 acres, 
State. 
| 1983. 1934. | 1935, 1933, 1934, 1935, | 1983, | 1934. | 1933, 
Perak ... -| 44,820) 46,612| 41,917 | ) 
Selangor 51,280 | 55,754] 47,935 


N. Sembilan || 36:91%| 37.073 | 35.q5 | ¢ 120,848) 104,141 | 67,380 | 248,201 | 251,558 | 200.147 
Pahung T] “aise | “7078 | “8i030 








Total ...| 197,363 | 147,417 | 133,067 110,848 | 104,141] 67,380 | 248.211 | 251,558 | 200,447 








Local consumption of rubber remained at a negligible figure, 
so that practically the whole production was exported. The 
majority of the crop continued to be produced in the form of 
standard smoked sheet, but appreciable quantities of rubber were 
again exported in the form of latex; the total quantity exported 
from Malaya in this form during the year was estimated to 
amount to 13,150 tons on the basis of dry rubber content. 


RusBer REGULATION. 


The International Rubber Regulation Agreement continued 
to function during the year. 


Under the Agreement Malaya received a quota of 7/12ths 
of 504,000 tons in 1934 and a quota of 538,000 tons in 1935. 
The share of Malaya’s quota allotted to the Federated Malay 
States by the Controller of Rubber for 1934 was 7/12ths of 
268,950 tons and for 1935 was 286,850 tons, subsequently 
reduced to 283.560 tons, giving a permissible export of 136,716 
tons for the last seven months of 1934 and of 191,403 tons for 
1935 as compared with an export of 248,356 tons in 1933. 


The method of control adopted was an assessment of the 
productive capacity of individual rubber holdings and the granting 
of export rights on the basis of this assessment. Comparatively 
few assessments were completed by the Ist January, 1935, and 
the export rights given in 1934 were provisional only. By 
July, 1935, assessment was practically complete both for large 
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and small holdings. In the case of large holdings owners were 
credited with their export rights in the ledgers of the Controller 
and in the case of small holdings owners received coupons 
permitting the export of 5, 10 or 25 katis or 1 or 5 piculs of 
dry rubber. These rights or coupons are used to cover either 
direct exports or sales to rubber dealers who are in their turn 
permitted to export rubber to the extent of the export rights 
so acquired by them. Export rights and coupons issued to 
owners of holdings not made use of for the purpose of export 
or sale are cancelled at the end of each quarter. A steady 
export of rubber throughout the year is thus assured. 


Under the International Agreement the planting of rubber 
on land which was not under rubber on the Ist June, 1934, 
ix prohibited except that a limited area may, with the approval 
of the Controller, be planted for experimental purposes. The 
total area so approved up to the 81st December, 1985, in the 
Federated Malay States was 788 acres. 


The replanting of areas under rubber on the Ist June, 1934, 
is allowed to the extent of 10 per cent. of any holding in any 
one year and 20 per cent. during the regulation period. The 
area approved for replanting up to the end of 1935 in the 
Federated Malay States was 7,258 acres. 


The restriction scheme operated smoothly and well 
throughout the year und no special difficulties were encountered. 


Conditions on Estates and Small Holdings.—Notwithstanding 
the relatively low percentage of the quota allowed for export, 
practically all estates have been able to produce rubber at a 
profit; cultivation and manufacturing conditions have undergone 
further improvement although labour and salary rates have risen 
appreciably. 


Under the International Rubber Regulation Agreement 
planting of new arcas is prohibited; in consequence no ney 
areas were planted with rubber during 19385. Increasing attention 
was however paid on est 
certain of the older areas 


ates to the necessity for replanting 






which, under the influence of age 
usually associated with root disease, have shown a tendency to 
declining yields of recent yeurs and in accordance with the 
conditions of the International Agreement 2,276 acres were cut 
out and replanted during the year.  Replantings were made 
ahnost exelusively in cither high-yielding budded material or in 
plants raised from clonal seeds derived from high-yielding 
material, 
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The area out of tapping on estates amounted to about 
242,578 acres at the end of the year. Surveys of the area of 
small holdings out of tapping were made during the year and 
indicated that there was a steady increase in the number of 
holdings untapped. At the end of March it was estimated that 
17 per cent. of the total area was untapped; in June it had 
increased to 27 per cent., in September it was 27.2 per cent. 
and in December 38 per cent. The principal reason for this 
is the relatively high prices which have prevailed for export 
coupons as compared with rubber. In consequence a steadily 
increasing number of small holders have preferred to sell their 
export rights in the shape of coupons rather than to tap their 
trees and sell rubber with coupons attached. 


It is anticipated that this reduction in tapping will have 
a beneficial effect by providing a resting period which will favour 
bark renewal. 


The higher prices prevailing for rubber coupled with the 
pressure cxercised by the officers administering the coupon 
issue in connection with rubber regulation, resulted in’ the 
maintenance of a fairly Iigh level of upkeep of small holdings 
throughout the Federated Malay States. 


Diseases. —Diseases and pests were, on the whole, Jess in 
evidence this year than usual; towards the end of the year, 
with the advent of the wet weather, the incidence of moulds rot 
appreciably increased, but not to a serious extent; it is 
satisfactory to record that, us a result of the methods of 
persuasion and demonstration that have been adopted of late 
years in the control of diseases on small holdings, conditions 
in this respect have materially improved. 





Leaf mildew due to Oidium Heveae appeared in Selangor, 
Negri Sembilan and Perak, on the young foliage after wintering. 
On the whole, however, the disease did no serious damage and 
was less in evidence than in the previous year. Sulphur dusting 
with a view to controlling the disease was again undertaken 
on several estates, more especially in Negri Sembilan. 


Further additions were made to the staff of Asiatie Rubber 
Instructors appointed by the Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya, who are placed, for purposes of supervision, under the 
control of Agricultural Officers of the Field) Braneh = of the 
Department of Agriculture. The results of the work of these 
officers are already becoming apparent in various direetions. The 
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introduction of a small smoke-house which can be readily 
constructed by small holders at very little cost merits mention. 
By the end of the year a number of these had been erected on 
small holdings in various parts of the Federated Malay States; 
one of their effects is to help in the production of rubber of low 
moisture content. The Instructors have continued — their 
demonstrations and lectures on the correct maintenance of small 
holdings, disease control, tapping systems und preparation of 
good quality sheets, and reports indicate that in consequence 
the gencral standard of small holders’ rubber shows steady 
improvement. 


Coconuts and Coconut Products.—Coconuts ure grown both 
as un estate crop and also on numerous small holdings 
throughout the Federated Malay States. Coconut estates are 
confined to the Bagan Datoh district of Lower Perak and the 
coastal area of the district of Krian in the State of Perak and 
to the coustal areas of the districts of Kuala Selangor and Kuala 
Lungat in the State of Selangor. The estimated acreuges under 
cultivation in the crop are shown below: 


Areas grown on 





Arens grown on small holdings 
estates of over less than 100 Total, 
100 acres. acres. 
Perak... we 52,345 a 63,811 sh 116,156* 
Selangor we 87,590 a8 72,622 oak 110,212 
Negri Sembilan 1,069 a 4,920 us 5,989 
Pahang ... tacn 35842 siete 14,446 Ane 17,288 
Total... 98,846 =o 155,799 ane 249,645 





On small holdings considerable quantities of copra are 
manufactured in the coastal districts of the States of Perak and 
Selingor and on a small scale on the East Coast of Pahang. 
There is also a considerable trade in fresh nuts from small 
holdings on coastal areas to inland districts where local supplies 
are deficient. There is a further considerable production of 
coconut oil by Malay small holders from fresh nuts which is 
sold for local consumption, while in addition there is a large 
direct consumption of coconuts by the small holders themselves. 





° ‘The area in Perak shows an inerease of 6.802 acres as compared with 
the area in 1934. This is due to the transfer of the Dindings from the 
Straits Settlements to the Federated Malay States. 
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The total annual consumption of coconuts in Malaya is 
considerable, though nothing like so high as that which obtains 
in Ceylon. It is estimated to be 100 nuts per head of the whole 
population per annum, while it can be safely assumed that, in 
the coconut growing areas, consumption of coconuts amounts to 
one nut per head of population per day. 


Very little use is made of the by-products of the coconut 
industry in Malaya; the production of coconut coir as a small- 
holders’ industry is practically non-existent, neither is coconut 
charcoal made to any extent, although in certain of the prisons 
of the Convict Establishment a certain umount of cuir is produced 
by prison labour. This is in striking contrast to conditions on 
the Malabar Coust of India, for example. 


Local prices for coconut products improved considerably 
during the year. The average price in Singapore for ‘Sundried” 
copra was $4.58 per pikul as compared with $2.94 per pikul in 
1934 and $3.89 per pikul in 1933. The corresponding price for 
mixed copra was $4.15 per pikul as compared with $2.44 per 
pikul in 19838. The market for ‘‘Sundried’’ opened at $4.15 in 
January and rose to $4.60 in February, thereafter it steadily 
declined until in August it reached $3.84. Subsequently prices 
recovered and in December averaged $5.46 per pikul for 
“Sundried’’ quality. The local prices in the Federated Malay 
States were in most localities some 50-60 cents below those in 
Singapore, the difference representing transport and handling 
charges. 


An increasing proportion of the copra production of sinall- 
holdings is coverted into oil and cake within the Peninsula for 
local consumption and for export. The nett quantity of cil 
exported from Malaya shows a further increase from 25,485 tous 
in 1934 to 35,911 tons in 1935. 


As a result of the marked rise in price for copra which 
oceurred, conditions both on estates and on small-holdings 
considerably improved, and practically on all properties profitable 
production once more supervened. As in the case of the rubber 
industry, this has led to a marked improvement in the standard 
of cultivation. 


Copra produced by estates in the Federated Malay States 
has always borne a reasonably good reputation but that produced 
by smul-holders was for many years of low quality and showed a 
tendency to deteriorate. Since 1929 rescarch work, designed 
with the object of improving the quality of Malayan copra, has 
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been in progress, and with it has been coupled active propaganda 
for the dissemination of information among small-holders. 
Results have been seen in a marked improv-ment in the quality 
of Malayan copra both on estates and purticularly on smull- 
holdings in Perak, Selangor and Pahang. Further additions 
were made to the number of kilus of approved type on small- 
holdings during the vear, while in the latter part of the year 
@ new type of small copra kiln of cheap construction suitable 
for small-holders was designed by the Officer-in-charge of Copra 
Investigation. Efforts are now being made to popularise this 
kiln amongst small-holders. 


Courses of training in the preparation of good quality copra 
were again given at the Experiment Station at Klang to 
students of the School of Agriculture, to Agricultural Officers 
from various States and to Penghulus and Headmen from various 
parts of the country. 


Further effect was given to a number of recommendations 
of the Vegetable Oils Committee of 1934. Among these may be 
mentioned the organisation of a special section of the Annual 
Malayan Exhibition at Kuala Lumpur dealing with coconuts and 
coconut products. The section was designed with a view to 
encouraging the producticn of high grade coconut products and 
also with a view to giving an idea of the possible range of 
production covered by the coconut industry and the opportunities 
existing for developing the uses of new products. 


With the rise in prices the industry has considerably re- 
habilitated itself but, even at the present time, the range of 
prices for coconut products which is being experienced is little 
more than half that which prevailed in the pre-war period. 


Pineapples.—The area under pineapples in the Federated 
Malay States at the end of 1935 was 9,525 acres. Of the total 
planted area, 7,349 acres were in Selangor, the only State in 
which the fruit is grown for export; in the other three States 
the fresh fruits are sold for local consumption. 


Formerly pineapples were cultivated exclusively as a catch 
crop between young rubber and were employed as a means of 
cheapening the cost of bringing rubber into bearing. The in- 
dustry, however, made such strides and the export trade in 
canned pineapples assumed such large dimensions, that, with the 
cessation of rubber planting, the conversion of pineapple growing 
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to a main crop basis becaine a matter of importance. The 
transition is of a fundamental character and necessitates complete 
alteration in the methods of cultivation, if the lands on which 
the crop is grown are to be maintained in a satisfactory state of 
fertility. 


Concurrently with this attention has been devoted to the 
improvement of manufacturing methods. Formerly conditions 
under which pineapples were canned left much to be desired; 
processes were crude and the factories were distinctly insanitary. 
Considerable progress has been made in bringing about improve- 
ments in this direction. Legislative powers to enforce these 
improvements are provided in Selangor by the Pineapple Industry 
Enactment of 1934, which requires the registration of pineapple 
factories and empowers the Registrar to refuse to register a 
factory if the sanitary conditions are not satisfactory in the view 
of the health authorities. It also provides for the marking of all 
tins and packages with a registered mark in order to enable 
consignments to be traced back to the factory of origin, for the 
introduction of grading and inspection snd for the general 
regulation of the industry. Very great improvements have been 
made in consequence in the pineapple factory now operating in 
Selangor during the year. Towards the end of the year a second 
factory was in course of construction, but had not yet commenced 
operation. 


Prices for pineapples have been fairly good throuzhout the 
year; they advanced subsequent to the inauguraton of a Co- 
operative Selling Agency among packers in the middle of the 
year. The agency operates by fixing figures of production and 
allots a quota to each factory in the same ratio as it holds 
shares in the combine. The agency was registered for a period 
of six months and during that time was successful in raising 
prices of General Average Quality cubes from $2.35 to $4 
& case. 


The Pineapple Experiment Station at Lim Chu Kang, 
Singapore, which is supported by the three Governments of the 
Straits Settlements, Johore and the Federated Malay States 
continued operations during the year and further results have 
been obtained regarding the manurial and cultural requirements 
of the crop; considerable work was also carried out with a view 
to raising improved varieties of the Singapore canning pineapple 
by means of selection; in addition trials of other varieties of pine- 
apples were continued. 
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A scheme to provide research and advice on the canning 
side of the industry by the appointment of a Canning Research 
Officer came into being during the year. The scheme in its 
present form is one of three years duration, and half of its cost 
is borne by a grant from the Colonial Development Fund, the 
remaining half being contributed by the three Administrations, 
the Straits Settlements, Johore and the Federated Malay States. 
An officer to fill the appointment was selected in September 
and during the remaining months of the year underwent special 
training at the Fruit and Vegetable Canning Research Station, 
Campden, Gloucester. It will be seen that the year has been 
characterised by further important developments in the pine- 
apple canning industry which should help it to face the increasing 
competition in several directions of which there is evidence. 


Coffee.—Coffee is grown both on estates and small holdings 
either as a sole crop or else interplanted with other cultivations. 
In the Federated Malay States there are 11,779 acres under the 
crop, the most important centre of production being Selangor 
with 7,629 acres, the crop being grown by numerous Malay 
and Chinese small-holders particularly in the coastal district of 
Kuala Langat. 


Malaya is a large consumer of coffee; the Asiatic population 
are confirmed coffee drinkers and no.village is without its coffee 
shop. The whole of the local production is consumed in the 
country and in addition there are considerable imports. In 1985 
the imports of the Federated Malay States amounted to 867,508 
lbs. valued at $100,512; these are the largest on record and 
would appear to indicate that there is a considerable opening for 
increased production of this crop with a view to local 
consumption. 


The Singapore market for coffee suffered a severe setback 
in prices which were by no means on a high level even during 
the previous year. The average prices for the different grades 
was as follows: Palembang $9.78 per pikul and Sourabaya 
$15.85 per pikul. The prices of locally produced coffee vary 
considerably in the Singapore market owing to the variation in 
quality, and indicate that there is considerable room for improve- 
ment both in the methods of harvesting and of preparation of 
the product for the market. 


In the lowland districts the varieties of coffee cultivated 
are either of the Liberian or the Robusta type. In the Cameron 
Highlands area, trials have been in progress for some years 
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with the cultivation of Arabian coffee und there are about 250 
acres planted under the crop in this area. Considerable improve- 
ments in the appearance of the crop occurred in many places 
during the year and prospects for its cultivation appear to be 
rather better than was formerly thought to be the case. Seeds 
of the Jamaica Blue Mountain coffee were received by the 
Department of Agriculture during the year and distr:buted to 
five cultivators in the Ringlet area. 


The coffee berry borer gave rise to certain arnount of trouble 
in the lowland areas during the year, but on the whole was less 
in evidence than formerly. The coffee leaf disease. Hamelia 
vestratriz, appeared on Arabian coffee in Cameron Highlands 
but it has been found that spraying twice a year with Burgundy 
mixture will keep the disease in check. 


Tca.—The area under tea in the Federated Malay States at 
the end of 1935 was 2,279 acres, representing an increase of 
329 acres compared with the previous year. Of this total 1,020 
acres were planted on upland estates mostly in Cameron 
Highlands, 1.259 acres on lowland estates on the plains in 
Selangor and Perak and on small holdings owned by Chinese 
in Selangor and Negri Sembilan. At the end of the year there 
were eight estates making black tea of which two in the uplands 
were selling their produce in London and four in the lovlands 
were supplying the local mark -t. The retail pri-e for this tea 
locally varicd from 40-60 cents per Ib. according to grade, although 
green tea of inferior quality made on small holdings was retailed 
at about half these figures. 


The total production of tea is not known, but experiments 
at Serdang and Tanah Rata show that with moderate appli- 
cations of fertilisers at least 900 lbs. of made tea per annum 
can be expected in the lowland areas, while during the year 
yields of 700 lbs. of made tea per acre per annum were obtained 
from bushes seven years old at the Experiment Station at Tanab 
Rata, Cameron Highlands; there are indications that in the High- 
lands where soil conditions and lie of the land are favourable, 
yields equal to those on the plains may be possible. 


Three commercial consigninents of tea from the Tanah Rata 
Experiment Station were shipped to London and one ccnsign- 
ment to Colombo during the year. The average price obtained 
from the London market was 12.15d, while at Colombo the price 
was 51 rupee cents, which is equivalent to 8.46d. 
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One shipment of lowland tea was made to the London 
market from the Central Experiment Station, Serdang, the 
remainder of the produce being sold locally. The average price 
realised for the shipment to London was 11.88d. per lb., a figure 
little lower than the price obtained for Cameron Highlands tea. 


Experiments on both cultivation and manuring of tea were 
continued at both the Government Experimental Stations. 


Derris.—Increasing interest is being shown in the cultivation 
of derris (tuba root) for export. The crop is grown for use as 
an insecticide and finds considerable employment in the form of 
spray washes for the control of plant pests and as a constituent 
for cattle and sheep dips. The plant from which derris is 
prepared is a native of the Peninsula and its toxic properties 
have long been known to the Malay population among whom 
its use as a fish poison is traditional; its development as an 
article of commerce for the preparation of insecticide is, how- 
ever, a matter of comparatively recent growth. 


The area planted under this crop in the Federated Malay 
States at the end of 1935 was 1,715 acres, an increase of 1,000 
acres as compared with 1934. 


The dried root is sold on two different bases of its toxic 
content, namely, rotenone content to the American market and 
ether extract value for other markets. It has been shown that 
the toxic content of the root varies considerably according to 
the strain that is planted, and a variety has been found to occur 
in the Changi District of Singapore, of which the toxic content 
is exceptionally high and for cuttings of which there has been a 
very strong demand. 


The average Singapore prices for derris were on the rotenone 
content basis $49.58 per pikul and on the ether extract basis 
$36.88 per pikul; the corresponding prices in 1934 were $37.42 
and $38.75 respectively. 


Extensive experimental work was carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during the year on the investigation of 
the toxic content of various strains of derris and on the establish- 
ment of clones of high toxic value. Work was also performed on 
the separation of the various toxic constituents. 
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B.—crops GROWN ENTIRELY ON LARGE ESTATES. 
Oil Palms.—The total area planted under oil palms at the 
end of 1935 in the Federated Malay States was as follows : 





Acres. 

Perak ... eos ste a ey eee 17,405 
Selangor ave a ii a ... 13,600 
Negri Sembilan Os He wes +. 1,278 
Pahang ee ive a os na 797 
Total ... 38,075 





All of the produce was exported with the exception of small 
quantities of oil which were used for the manufacture of soap. 
Production of oil in the Federated Malay States amounted to 
17,838 tons and of kernels 2,711 tons, representing increases of 
4,873 tons of oil and 698 tons of kernels over. returns of the 
previous year. 


It is to be anticipated that the output of the industry will 
show considerable annual increases for some years to come as 
the more newly planted areas come into full bearing. 


During the year prices of palm oil and palm kernels recovered 
very considerably from the low level obtaining in the previous 
year. For the year the average prices were as follows: Palm oil 
£19 19s. 8d. per ton and palm kernels £8 138. 9d. per ton. There 
are now 18 oil palm factories operating in the Federated Malay 
States. Arrangements for the transport and shipment of palm 
oil in bulk continued to operute during the year, and at the 
present time the majority of the crop is shipped in this way, only 
a small proportion now being shipped in barrels. 


A planting manual entitled ‘‘The Oil Palm in Malaya” 
written by officers of the Department of Agriculture and 
embodying the most recent information on estate practice and on 
the results of field and factory investigations was published early 
in the year by the Department of Agriculture. 


Experimental work on manuring of the crop and on the 
breeding of improved varieties by hybridisation and selection 
was continued throughout the year. 


C.—Crops Grown EXcLuvsivELy BY ASIATICS. 
Rice.—Rice is planted on approximately 195,000 acres in the 
Federated Malay States. It is grown exclusively by Asiatics on 
small-holdings of average size of 2} acres each. It has been 
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estimated that a holding of this size will, under Malayan 
conditions, yield sufficient rice to support a family of six people 
and will leave some surplus available for sale. 


The crop is cultivated both on coastal alluvial lands and also 
in the bottoms of shallow valleys which are the characteristic 
feature of the inland regions in many parts of Malaya. This 
gives rise to two alternative types of sawah (rice fields). On the 
one hand there are continuous stretches of rice such as are seen 
in the coastal areas of Krian and on the other hand a series of 
separate areas of sawah of varying size separated from one another 
by hills of varying heights and extending over considerable dis- 
tances. This type of sawah is seen extensively in the inland 
districts of the four States. 


Padi cultivation has existed in Malaya since very early times 
and there is no question that, where suitable soil conditions 
exist, Malaya possesses rice lands which compare favourably with 
those of any other part of the world. It is a striking fact that 
despite the much higher pecuniary returns that have at times 
been offered by other crops, especially during the years of high 
prices for rubber and coconuts, padi cultivation has persisted. 
There is little doubt that this persistence has been materially 
facilitated by the belief which exists in the minds of the Malays 
that if a country produces a substantial part of its own food 
supply, it is much less likely to be affected by fluctuations in the 
price of export staples. The truth of this view was demonstrated 
during the years of acute financial depression when, in those areas 
where rice production predominated, distress was far less acute 
than where peasants depended for their existence on the produc- 
tion of crops for sale and export. 


The encouragement of rice cultivation had for long been 
sympathetically regarded by the Malayan Government, but in 
19380, the need for more active steps to encourage the local 
production of rice received a measure of attention and a com- 
mittee was appointed to make recommendations for the extension 
and improvement of the rice industry. As a result various 
measures have been undertaken, including particularly the 
establishment of a separate Irrigation Department, the provision 
of funds for the construction of works for the improvement of 
water control in padi fields, the extended provision of scientific 
services for the investigation and improvement of padi cultivation 
and for the instruction of the raiat. 
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In consequenee padi production has risen markedly since 
1981. At present the total outturn of rice for the whole Peninsula 
is in the region of 300,000 tons whereas in 1930 it amounted to 
only 150,000 tons, that is to say the production of rice has doubled 
itself in the space of five years. 


Contrary to the custom which prevails in many rice-producing 
countries, the cultivation of one rice crop per annum is the 
standard practice throughout the Malay Peninsula, as opposed 
to the cultivation of two or more crops per annum which obtains 
in parts of India, China and the Netherlands Indies. Experi- 
mental work has been performed on the possibility of growing 
two rice crops per annum in Malaya, but the results so far 
obtained indicate that it is doubtful whether this practice will 
lead to increased returns which would be proportionate to the 
extra labour and expense involved. 


Practically everywhere in Malaya the transplanting system 
of cultivation is practised, the grains being sown in sced beds 
and the plants transplanted into the fields when they are about ~ 
six weeks old. The methods employed in raising seedlings vary in 
different parts of Malaya according to conditions; in some places 
dry nurseries are sown, in others wet nurseries are used. The 
preparation of land for planting is performed either by ploughs or 
by hand cultivation. In the former case buffaloes are extensively 
used, while in the latter the implements employed comprise the 
short-handled hoe, locally known as the changkol, and the tajak, a 
flail-like implement with a sharp cutting edge. Tajak cultivation 
is the simplest form employed; experiments have shown that 
higher yields sre obtained under suitable conditions where 
cultivation by means of the plough or changkol is substituted for 
that by the tajak. Transplanting is carried out by means of an 
implement known locally as ‘‘kuku kambing’’ while the padi is 
reaped either by the sickle or by the hand knife known as the 
Tuai or Pisau Menuai. 


The area planted with rice in the Federated Malay States in 
the season 1934-35 and the total yields are shown below : 






























Wet. Dry. i Total. 
State. - -_—— 
Acres. | Gantangs. | Acres, | Gantangs. | Acres. | Gantangs. 
| 
Perak |: 3,220 315,0¢c: : 92,990 |29,662,000 
Selangor 106,199) ,190 | 4,825,000 
NegriSembilan .. 550 1 230: 17,000 | 33,780 )10,570,000 
Pahang... _...| 32,810 | 980 ; 153,000 | 33,790 | 8,426,000 








Total...) 171,590 '52,395,000 | 5,160 | 591,000 |176,750 £2,98,000 
| ' 
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The total area planted was approximately 19,000 acres less 
than in 1934, but the total crop harvested was once again a record, 
being equivalent to 75,694 tons of rice, as compared with 75,000 
tons of rice which formed the record crop of the previous season. 


This favourable result was entirely due to a further increased 
yield per acre from wet padi which gave an average of 304 gan- 
tangs per acre as compared with 282 gantangs per acre in 1934 
and 251 gantangs per acre in 1933. The factors responsible for 
this further improvement were favourable weather, the extended 
use of high-yielding selected strains of padi, better control of 
irrigation water and more systematic methods of destruction of 
rats. , 


Early in the season weather conditions gave rise to con- 
siderable anxiety in several areas, paricularly in the riverine 
mukims of Perak. Replanting became necessary in several places 
and the Departinent of Agriculture rendered assistance by the 
distribution of seedlings. Despite these efforts considerable areas 
failed to reach maturity, the destruction in the riverine mukims 
of Perak amounting to 800 acres. 


The price of rice appreciably increased during 1935. Produc- 
tion and stocks in rice-producing countries appear to have been 
normal and the increase is probably due less to the stock position 
than to the improved purchasing power of the consumer coupled 
possibly with increased handling charges. 


During the latter part of the year the Abyssinian war caused 
a sharp rise in price; this higher level was, however, not main- 
tained. The range of prices of padi was from 5 cents a gantang 
to 14 cents a gantang. The average price at the Government 
Rice Mill in Krian was $1.94 per pikul as compared with $1.43 
per pikul in 1934. 


Completed figures for the areas under rice for the season 
1935-36 are not yet available, but there appear to be indications 
that there has been some decrease in the area planted. So far 
the weather conditions have been less favourable than in the 
preceding season and it seems likely that the crop will be 
somewhat lower than its immediate predecessors. 


In Krian measures for the control of rats in the padi area 
have been maintained throughout the year and as a result rat 
damage to the crop has been negligible. 


A small self-contained rice mill erected by the Government 
of Pahang to deal with the surplus stocks of padi in the Temerloh 
district of Pahang started operations during the year. The 
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Government of Perak also acquired a rice mill from former 
Chinese owners in Parit Buntar, which will be used for the 
production of high grade white rice. 


Further selection and testing of pure strains of padi, cultiva- 
tion and manurial experiments and work on padi soils have been 
continued throughout the year. In certain areas, more especially 
the important padi district of Krian, a position has now been 
reached where two or three high yielding strains can be recom- 
mended for general cultivation over two large areas in each of 
which conditions are fairly uniform. Steps are being taken to 
encourage the exclusive use of these strains in their respective 
areas in order to provide the Government Mill with large supplies 
of uniform grain and thereby to improve the quality of the rice 
produced. 


The scheme whereby three scientific officers were appointed 
to the head-quarters staff of the Department of Agriculture 
exclusively for work on rice, came into being during the course 
of the year. 


Tobacco.—This crop is grown mainly by Chinese usually in 
rotation with vegetables, although a certain number of Malay 
small-holders also cultivate it partly for their own domestic 
consumption. The planted area varies considerably at different 
periods of the year under the influence of season and prevailing 
prices. The crop is grown entirely to supply local demand and 
is sold on the cheapest market. The tobacco produced is of a 
coarse type and is usually manufactured into fine cut leaf in 
primitive factories by Chinese or is made up into cheap cheroots 
for local consumption. 


The area under tobacco in the Federated Malay States during 
the year 1935 was estimated to be 2,094 acres, an increase of 
about 500 acres as compared with the previous year. This figure 
does not, however, include the total area planted or harvested 
during the year; the crop occupies the ground for 44 months, 
so that many areas would have been harvested within the year 
and not included in the area existing at the end of the year. 
It would be fair to assume that the total area planted was twice 
the area recorded at the end of the year. 


Prices for locally grown tobacco varied considerably in 
different localities, so that it is quite impossible to strike an 
average for the year; prices in the Federated Malay States are, 
however, usually higher than in any other part of the Peninsula. 
The highest recorded was $82 per pikul. It is probable that in 
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the tobacco producing States the following range of prices per 
pikul ruled for the different grades: first quality $36 to 65; 
second quality $20 to 50; third quality $10 to 30. 


For a number of years experiments were carried out by 
the Department of Agriculture at Singapore and at Serdang on 
the production of flue-cured leaf yielding the yellow Virginian 
type of tobacco suitable for making cigarettes. These experi- 
ments showed, however, that under climatic conditions in 
Singapore and Selangor it is uncertain to what extent a satis- 
factory cure can be relied on, as the operation of a flue-curing 
barn demands that dry weather should prevail when the leaf is 
being treated; in Singapore and on the western side of the 
Peninsula these conditions are not satisfied sufficiently to make 
the preparation of yellow leaf an assured proposition. 


Stem borer again caused a fair amount of loss during the 
year. Other pests and diseases of importance are leaf-eating 
caterpillars, slime disease and mosaic disease. 


Fruit.—There is a large demand for local varieties of fruit, 
especially in the urban centres; the demand is by no means 
satisfied by local production, in consequence there are consider- 
able imports of fruit from the Netherlands Indies and China each 
year. The total value of these imports of fruit into Malaya 
for 1935 was $3,097,510. 


Fruit is grown extensively on small-holdings, the majority 
being cultivated by Malays, and, in the mixed population of 
trees which invariably forms a feature of Malay kampongs, a fair 
proportion of fruit trees is always found. There are, however, 
at a few points, a number of fruit orchards cultivated by Chinese. 


Excluding pineapples the range of fruit cultivated is very 
extensive and includes such things as bananas, mongosteens, 
pulasans, rambutans, durians, chikus, belimbings, langsats and 
the like. There is scope for the extension of the fruit producing 
industry and for improvements in marketing fruit by combination 
among growers. A feature of the situation is the periodical gluts 
which tend, during seasons of flush production, to reduce prices 
temporarily to uneconomic levels. 


It is estimated that in the Federated Malay States some 
32,956 acres were planted with fruits of various kinds, excluding 
pineapples but including some 10,000 acres of bananas. The 
main fruit season was a good one, although the secondary fruit 
season was rather late and distinctly poor. 
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A brisk demand exists for planting material of fruit trees 
of known good quality and in spite of the extension of the 
arrangements for the propagation and distribution of fruit trees 
at various agricultural stations the demand continued to exceed 


the supply. 


Vegetables.—The production of vegetables for sale in towns 
by Chinese market gardeners is an important minor agricultural 
industry, but of lute years there has been a steady tendency 
towards increasing the vegetuble cultivation by Malay small- 
holders. Market gardens exist throughout the country but mest 
extensively near the large towns. The total area under 
vegetables and the total production is not known, but market 
gardening is of considerable importance in Perak and Selangor, 
while in Pahang it has increased considerably during the past 
years. In Selangor it is reported that the movement towards the 
replacement of night-soil by artificial fertiliser, aniong Chinese 
vegetable growers, has continued and is now firmly established 
in the more important centres. 


At Cameron Highlands private vegetable growing is usually 
confined to house owners for domestic consumption, but there 
are other owners who produce vegetables for sale; these are 
mainly Asiatic cultivators many of whom are sub-tenants in the 
mukim of Ringlet. 


Despite the increasing popularity of vegetable cultivation, 
imports into Malaya of vegetable produce remained at a high 
level in 1935. The total net imports were 51,961 tois valued 
at $3,752,863 as compared with 54,000 tons valued at $3,837,808 
in 1934, while the average net annual imports for the previous 
ten years were 45,703 tons. 


Arecanuts.—The crop is cultivated on an area of 8,897 acres 
in the Federated Malay States. The largest areas exist in the 
Unfedcrated Malay States and in Johore alone’there were close 
on 37,000 acres. Recent prices have not been such «as to en- 
courage the cultivation of this crop. 


Statistics are not available of the total crop harvested by 
reason of the fact that the export returns do not represent the 
total local production, there being a considerable but unascertain- 
able local consumption. In 1935 net exports from Malaya were 
22,885 tons valued at $2,941,283 as compared with 27,326 tons 
valued at $2,497,940 in 1934. The average net annual exports 
in Malaya for the previous 10 years were 27,500 tons. 
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Market prices were somewhat higher in 1935 than in the 
preceding year, the average declared trade value of arecanuts 
being $128.52 as compared with $91.38 in 1934. The local 
market price varies considerably according to quality and it is 
therefore difficult to strike an average price for the year. The 
average prices in Singapore of Best and Medium were $6.74 and 
$6.18 respectively. 


Experimental work on the cultivation of a large number 
of varieties of arecanut were continued at the Klang and Serdang 
Experiment Stations, while areas under selected varieties exist 
on a number of agricultural stations. 


GENERAL. 

New agricultural stations were opened at Telok Datoh in 
the Kuala Langat district of Sclangor and at Raub in Pahang, 
while new padi test plots were opened at Kuala Lipis and 
Bawang in Pahang and at Ampang Tinggi, Kuala Pilah, in Negri 
Sembilan. Existing experiment stations, agricultural stations 
and test stations of which there are now 39 in the Federated 
Malay States were maintained in satisfactory order during the 
year. At the Central Experiment Station, Serdang, work was 
continued on a large number of crops; the Station continued to 
attract a large number of visitors. Work at the Coconut Experi- 
ment Station at Klang proceeded in accordance with the 
established programme together with experimental work on copra 
production. Rice breeding work was continued at the two 
Experiment Stations at Titi Serong and Tallang, while a large 
number of experiments on tea were continued at the Experiment 
Station at Cameron Highlands as well as at Serdang. The 
agricultural stations continued to discharge their functions on 
the lines which they were designed to follow and have proved 
their value as centres for demonstration and instruction. There 
was a very considerable distribution of planting material both 
from the Central Experiment Station, Serdang, and also from 
agricultural stations throughout the Federated Malay States. 


Four hundred and twenty-six school gardens were upkept in 
the Federated Malay States during the ycar; the general 
standard of work thereon continued to improve and the annual 
competitions showed that a satisfactory high standard of upkeep 
was everywhere maintained. In this connection the home 
gardens competitions under which pupils in elementary schools 
are encouraged to maintain gardens in their own homes continued 
to operate successfully in certain States, particularly in Selangor. 
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The Malayan Agri-horticultural Association held its 12th 
Malayan Exhibition in Kuala Lumpur in August, while nine 
successful district shows were held in the States of Perak, 
Selangor and Pahang in addition to the local padi shows. 


The second annual All-Malayan Padi Competition, con- 
ducted by the Malayan Agri-horticultural Association with the 
aid of Administrative and Agricultural Officers, took place during 
the year and represented a further advance over its predecessor. 
In the first stage of this Competition local padi shows are held 
throughout the country while in the second stage prize-winning 
exhibits from these shows are judged at the Exhibition in Kuala 
Lumpur and prizes are given for the best exhibits. An important 
innovation consisted in the institution of a similar competition 
for rubber, the first of which successfully took place in 1935. 


The School of Agriculture, Malaya, situated at Serdang, and 
supported jointly by the Federated Malay States and the Straits 
Settlements Governments, continued to operate very success- 
fully. At the close of the school year in April, 1935, there were 
70 students on the books and at the opening of the new session 
in May the number had risen to 76, this being only four short 
of the maximum capacity of the school. Of the 46 students who 
left the school in April, 34 have obtained employment either in 
the Government service, the Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya or in private companies. 


The headquarters research staff of the Department of 
Agriculture continued to be maintained in Kuala Lumpur; during 
the year 18 papers representing results of scientific research were 
published in the Malayan Agricultural Journal, as well as in two 
Bulletins; in addition 13 articles and 8 bulletins on general 
agricultural subjects were published. Close liaison was main- 
tained between the scientific staff and Agricultural Officers in 
the Field Branch of the Department of Agriculture during the 
year. 


Proposals were approved for the erection of badly needed 
additional laboratory accommodation at the headquarters of the 
Department and provision entered in the Estimates for new 
chemistry and soils laboratories; it is hoped that these will, 
at a later date, be followed by new laboratories for entomology 
and mycology. It is satisfactory that the improved financial 
situation has at last enabled provision to be made to remedy a 
state of affairs which has admittedly been extremely unsatis- 
factory for many years past. 
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A feature of the year has been the large number of scientific 
officers from other parts of the world, who have visited the 
Department and have requested to be given work and accommo- 
dation in the departmental laboratory. In existing conditions it 
has at times been very difficult to meet these requests, while 
the accommodation provided has been inadequate. The erection 
of new laboratories will enable such requirements to be catered 
for more adequately in the future. 


The Department continued to issue the Malayan Agricultural 
Journal published in English, three series of special bulletins in 
English and as well as Agricultural Journals in Malay and 
Chinese. A new departure during the year was the issue of the 
first number of an Agricultural Journal in Tamil. 


The Rubber Research Institute continued to operate success- 
fully during the year; in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Commission of Enquiry into the affairs of the Institute 
appointed in 1933 a new constitution was provided for it by 
Enactment No. 15 of 1934, under the provisions of which the 
Institute has operated with smoothness and efficiency. 


Sixteen papers were published in the Journal of the Institute 
representing the results of the work of the scientific staff while 
heavy demands continued to be made on the Institute for 
advice and guidance by the planting industry. Two additional 
scientific officers were appointed to the staff. 


Proposals were approved for the erection of new premises 
for the Institute in view of the expiration of the lease of the 
converted dwelling-house hitherto occupied by it. A commence- 
ment was made with the erection of the new buildings towards 
the end of the year and it is anticipated that they will be ready 
for occupation by the middle of 1936. 


Livestock. 

The Dairy Farm at Fraser’s Hill maintained the supply of 
milk, vegetables and eggs for consumption on the Hill, while 
there was a small surplus available for sale in towns on the 
plains. Sales improved considerably as compared with the 
previous year and were in excess of the expenditure under the 
head, Other Charges, by approximately $2,000. 


At the Serdang Stock Farm further work was continued 
on the establishment of crosses between Friesian and Montgomery 
and Jersey and Montgomery cattle. There were 59 head of 
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cattle of different uges on this farm at the close of the year. 
A portion of the milk derived from this undertaking was sold 
to Government hospituls and the remainder to private consumers 
in Kuala Lumpur. An additional cattle byre was erected to 
accommodate the young stock during the year. The revenue 
obtained from the sale of produce from this farm was again in 
excess of expenditure. 


Reports of the Health Department on the quality of the 
milk from both the Fraser's Hill and Serdang farms show that 
bacteriologically it conforms with the standard laid down for 
certified milk in England. Both milk and herds have been 
subjected to the tuberculin test and found to be free from 
tuberculosis. 


The section of the farm devoted to pig breeding has again 
proved successful and 15 head were sold for breeding purposes 
during the year. 


Chinese pig breeders and market gardeners in Sclangir, and 
to a less extent in Peak and Negri Sembilin have taken full 
advantage of the supply of pure-bred boars for the purpose of 
crossing with the native sows and it is estimated that the number 
of cross-bred animals in Selangor alone exceeds 15,000 head. 


Much attention has been devoted to the improvement of 
poultry on small-holdings throughout the Federated Malay 
States. The services of the Poultry Instructor were discontinued 
at the end of June, but by that time four officers of the depart- 
ment had undergone intensive courses of training in poultry 
husbandry during periods of leave. Vou'try work at the School 
of Agriculture has been extended and a certain amount of 
experimental investigation on feeding metods has been carried 
out there during the year and has given interesting results. 


Poultry sections have been maintained at seven agricultural 
stations in the Federated Malay States and there has been 4 
steady demand for birds from thos stations for crossing with 
kampong poultry. Distribution has been mainly confined to 
cockerels und setting of eggs. 


Considerable advances have been made in relation to the 
instruction of kampong poultry keepers and a useful innovation 
during the year was the devising of a night ark which can be 
+ cheaply constructed in the kampongs for the housing of poultry 
at night. 
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Poultry diseases have continued to take toll of kampong 
stocks, but the position in this respeci is possibly somewhat 
better than in previous years. Instruction on poultry husbandry 
was continued in connection with tours of the Rural Lecture 
Caravan and talks were given on better housing and feeding of 
village poultry at all centres visited. 


Livestock surveys (with the exception of poultry, figures 
for which are unobtainable) indicate a total increase in the 
number of livestock of «all species in the Federated Malay States. 
Individual States, however, show decreases in certain species. 
It is considered thut the figures obtained during 1985 are more 
reliable than hitherto, and with the exception of swinc, and 
possibly goats, the increases noted may possibly be the result 
of wu more accurate census. : 


The following table shows the increases [marked (-++)] and 
decreases [marked (—)] in each species in each State: 








aes Sea eet | Buttatoes. | vant | Swine: 
Parke foe Gar oe 1,755 | = 26e | + 5,958 | + 9,690 
Selangor 2... «+6018 — 186) 497648! + 18:542 
Negri Sembilan |) + 2905 —1,9838! —1,775° — 11257 
2 | — 11364 


Pahang eve we + «6250! ic + 4,792 
\ 








It will be noted that the decrease in buffaloes in Perak 
and Selangor is small, while the increuse in Pahang indicates a 
satisfactory steady rise. The increase in goats in all States, 
except Negri Sembilan is encouraging, as also is the marked 
increase in swine in Perak and Selangor. Both Negri Sembilan 
and Pahang should at least be self-supporting in swine for 
slaughter. 


There does not appear to have been any marked improvement 
in animal husbandry generally, but attention has been paid to 
the possibilities of improving the position particularly in regurd 
to dairy cattle near the towns in Ipoh (Perak), and on rubber 
estates in Negri Sembilan. Planters in the latter State have 
shown an interest in the work which is considered important 
not only with a view to controlling the livestock on plantations 
and effecting improvements in the type of animal maintained, 
but also to improve the milk supply io cvolies and their families. 
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As yet it cannot be suid that efforts to improve the type of 
poultry kept in kampongs have met with any great success but 
the work continues and it is hoped that in time the people 
will see the advantages to be obtained from improved poultry 
husbandry methods. 


In Perak and Selangor the pig industry has progressed. 
As a result of the prohibition of imports, local production has of 
necessity increased except in Negri Sembilan and Pahang where 
there has actually been a decrease in the number of pigs kept 
by Chinese. Pahang at present obtains all its requirements of 
live pigs for slaughter from Selangor and should at any time 
this inter-State movement cease as a result of disease outbreaks, 
there will no doubt be a sudden shortage of fresh pork in Pahang. 
The ways and means of making Pahang self-supporting in swine 
is receiving attention, but at present it seems that until the 
State has experienced a shortage, it is not likely to appreciate 
the value of fostering its own industry. 


The livestock shows in Pahang und Negri Sembilan are 
popular and prove a means for stimulating interest in the 
keeping of the different classes of livestock. 


It was necessary in May and June to prohibit absolutely the 
importation of oxe1i, buffaloes, goats, sheep and swine from Siam, 
on account of rinderpest. Similar action was necessary in 
September in respect of animals from Indo-China. This resulted 
in an increase in the slaughter of locally produced animals, and 
in increases in the importutions of oxen und buffaloes from the 
Unfederated States of Kedah und Kelantan. As a result of an 
outbreak of rinderpest in Kedah in September, a check in the 
trade in slaughter animals from that State occurred, but the 
energetic measures applied to eradicate the infection proved 
very effective with the result that there was a very small loss of 
stock in Kedah and the trade was re-opened in December. 


Outbreaks of rinderpest occurred in Perak, Selangor and 
Negri Sembilan. A total of some 100 head of buffaloes died or 
were destroyed in Perak as a result of outbreaks in January and 
April. The origins of the infection could not be determined. 
The origins of the outbreaks in the Tampin district of Negri 
Sembilan, where there were a total loss of some 45 head of 
buffaloes, also remained obscure. 





The same disease was discovered in a consignment of 
89 buffaloes imported from Siam to Telok Anson (Perak) 
quarantine station. All these animals were affected and were 
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destroyed immediately. Two oxen of a mixed consignment of 
Bangkok (Siam) and Saigon (Indo-China) unimuls imported from 
Singapore were found affected at the Bungsar Road (Selangor) 
quarantine station. The two affected animals were immediately 
destroyed and no further spread of infection occurred. 


An outbreak of haemorrhagic septicaemia in September was 
responsible for the loss of 14 animals at Batang Padang (Perak). 
At the Merapoh (Pahang) quarantine station this disease was 
responsible also for the loss of seven buffaloes imported from 
Siam. 


Foot-and-mouth disease occurred in cattle near Ipoh (Perak) 
from May to July when the disease was finully eradicated. The 
mortality totalled only four head. 


Outbreaks of goat-pox and contagious caprine pleuro- 
pneumonia were responsible for over 1,700 deaths in Parit 
Buntar (Terak) district. A further 1,000 head of gouts became 
infected and recovered. Attempts to artificially immunize goats 
by means of locally prepared vaccine, and the application of 
small-pox vaccine (cow-pox), were not successful. 


Outbreaks of poultry disease due to virus infection were 
not so frequently observed as formerly. In Perak, thirteen such 
outbreaks were reported while in Pahang there were four. An 
outbreak of fowl-pox was investigated in Perak, and experiments 
commenced on the application of fowl-pox vaccine. 


The following table gives the livestock census during the 
year: 








State. Buffaloes. | Cattle, | Sheep amd | pigs, Horses. 
Perak «| 14,795 | 26,795] 48,816 | 58,328 139 
Selangor... ... x 2,681 16,700 32,191 113,733 200 
N.Sembilan.. |. 10,249 | 10,635 | -20,6%5 | 32,590 u 
Pahang ss «| 22,805 4,908 | 22,097] 14,268 19 
Total ...| 50,030} 59,038 | 123,789 | 218,917 369 




















The imports of buffalces, cattle, sheep and goats, and swine 
during the year were 7,686, 3,706, 11,689, 32,981, respectively. 
The corresponding figures for 1934 were 15,366, 6,520, 7,840, 
63,502, respectively. 
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Forests. 

The total area of land under forest at the close of the year 
was 21,871 square miles, of which 7.478 square miles is comprised 
in forest reserves, the remainder being wild life reserves and 
State land. By no means the whole of this area, however, 
can be classed even as potentially productive, for much of the 
State land forest has been subjected for years to destructive 
exploitation, particularly in the western States, while many 
of the reserved forests were constituted primarily to protect 
steep mountain slopes from erosion und either contain little 
valuable timber or, by reason of their inaccessibility, are unlikely 
to be economically exploitable for many years to come. 


The improvement in the demand for timber recorded last 
year was well maintained, but there was a further decline in 
the market for firewood, though charcoal showed a slight 
improvement. Outturn figures for 1985, and 1934 in’ brackets, 
in thousands of solid cubic feet, were: timber 8,577 (6,948), 
firewood 8,608 (9,230) and charcoal 1,134 (994). While the 
bulk of the timber produced in the Federated Malay States is 
required for domestic consuniption, the export trade, mainly 
from Telok Anson to Penang and from the coast of Pahang to 
the Singapore sawmills, rose in value from $624,254 to $922,665. 


A system of tree poisoning, which was introduced experiment- 
ully at the end of 1934, was thoroughly tested on a large scale 
and gave most sutisfactory results. The object is the elimination 
of inferior tree species, the removal of which is an essential 
process in the regeneration of forest reserves under conservative 
management. Formerly it was often possible to dispose of such 
species profitably as firewood, but, with the continued shrinkage 
of the firewood market, it is now usually necessary to remove 
them by departmental agency. The use of poison (sodium 
arsenite) has very considerably reduced the cost of such work. 





There is still urgent necd for extending sawmill facilities in 
the western States and it is satisfactory to record that three new 
sawmills were erected during the year, two in Selangor and one 
in Negri Sembilan. These mills, though of small capacity, are 
of serviceable type and have been designed, with the assistance 
and advice of the Forest Engineer, for dealing with the output 
of raw material froin forests under regular management. 
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The financial results of the year’s working were as follows, 
figures for 1934 being given in brackets for comparison: 


Revenue $1,091,346 ($792,040) ; 


Expenditure (ineluding clerical services) $876,982 
($676,950) ; 


Surplus $214,364 ($115,090). 


Of the increase of $200,000 in expenditure rather more than 
$90,000 is accounted for by increased activity of the Timber 
Purchase Seetion, which purchases timber on behalf of the 
Railways and other departments from a suspense account. Such 
expenditure is recouped as soon as the timber is taken over by 
the purchasing department, the recoupments being included 
under ‘‘revenue’’. 


Revenue from minor forest produce, which has been declining 
for some years, showed signs of recovery. In particular there 
was a marked recovery in the demand for jelutong, the price of 
which rose, towards the end of the year, from $20 to $30 a pikul. 


The work of the Timber Purchase Section again showed an 
increase. Purchases on behalf of the Railways rose from 
$229,271 to $628,218, while business handled on behalf of other 
consumers amounted to $144,514, as compared with $55,803 in 
the previous year. 


Research on forest products, botany, wood technology and 
silviculture was carried on at the Forest Research Institute, 
Kepeng, and the testing and preservative treatment of timber 
continued to be the subject of investigations at the Timber 
Research Laboratory, Sentul. Research on preservative treat- 
ment is very important since the consumption of naturally 
durable hardwoods is proceeding at a rate far in excess of 
replacement (a state of affairs by no means peculiar to Malaya) 
and available supplies are within measurable distance of 
exhaustion. 


Federal and State duty posts held by officers of the Malayan 
Forest cadre numbered 26 at the close of the year. The locally- 
recruited English-speaking staff comprised three Extra Assistant 
Conservators and cight Sub-Assistants. The strength of the 
subordinate staff was 469, exclusive of 59 clerks, 839 boatmen and 
16 technical and clerical subordinates in the Timber Research 
Laboratory and Timber Purchase Section, 
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FIsnerizs. 


There were no unusual fluctuations in the fishing industry 
during the year under review, and the improvement due to 
better conditions in the staple industries of the country has been 
maintained. 


Most of the experiments on fish salting, canning and culti- 
vation of fresh water fish were performed in Singapore. 


Canning has proved to be an excellent method of preserva- 
tion. It is hygienic and economical and is distinctly promising. 
although it should not be expected that any development on a 
highly industrialised scale will follow; the trial packs received 
the approval of the dealers in Singapore. It will, however, be 
necessary to exercise the closest supervision if it is to become an 
industry. 


It has been found possible to increase the period of storage 
of boiled bilis (Stolephorus) by storing in a vacuum or in CO, 
from one month to six months. This is a welcome result since it 
makes it possible now to meet the demands of one centre during 
a time of scarcity from the supply of another during a time of 
abundance. The cost of storing in bulk is small, and experi- 
mental work on a smull commercial scale will be undertaken 
in 1936. 


A considerable amount of valuable information has been 
obtained concerning the cultivation of local fresh water carp. 
Terbol (Osteochilus) and Lampam (Puntius Schwanefeldi). 
Experiments on feeding these fishes with peanut cake which 
were carried out in a pond on an estate in Gopeng (Perak) 
showed an increase of 50 to 60 per cent. in the output of the 
pond. There was a great increase in the fat content of the body 
and the fish rose in the estimation of the local consumers to a 
very marked degree. Previously, these fishes were fed only on 
small quantities of the unconsumed coconut scrapings and rice 
from the house. The use of peanut cake as a feed for vegetable- 
eating carp has stimulated Malays in other areas to try it. 


In connection with the proposed fish cultivation in the newly- 
opened rice-growing area in Lower Perak, it is of interest to 
record that nearly 909.000 katis or 530 tons of the fish Sepat 
Siam (mud-fish) passed through the hands of the dealers in 
salted and dried state in 1935. This weight of fish was produced 
in the rice-growing areas of Krian, and the price paid to the 
fishermen would represent a total of $54,500. In addition, 
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107,000 katis or 63 tons of Aruan (Ophioeephalus) and 240,000 
katis or 140 tons of Keli (Clarias Magur) passed through their 
hunds in a live state, and together realised approximately 
$16,200, bringing the value of the yield from this area to 
$70,700. This is a minimal figure and takes no account of what 
is consumed locally or what has not been recorded. 





The irrigation storage reservoir at Bukit Merah yielded 
approximately 335,000 katis or 200 tons of fish which realised 
approximately $13,400. 


An attempt was made to introduce rainbow trout into the 
streams in the Cameron Highlands in Pahang and a consignment 
of 20,000 eved ova was received from Blagdon in Somersetshire 
by the Blue Funnel steamer ‘‘Antenor’’. About 60 per cent. 
of the ova perished on the way out but the survivors were 
satisfactory and it is encouraging to report that over 5,000 well 
grown fish were liberated in the various streams in the Highlands 
and appear to be quite ut home in their new surroundings. 


In order to augment the supply of fresh fish for the 
Singapore market a contribution of $15,000 was made by the 
Federated Malay States towards the cost of providing a vessel 
fitted with refrigeration equipment to collect fish at sea and 
brine-freeze it on the spot and carry it in cold storage to market. 
It is expected that this method of handling eatches at sen will 
not only prove beneficial to the public, but will benefit the 
fishermen by securing a better price for their catches than can 
be obtained from salt fish. 


The total number of persons employed in fishing amounted 
to 14,013 of whom 7,863 were Malays, 6,075 Chinese, 74 Indians 
and one of other nationality. 


The fishermen as a whole are poor, and although they 
grumble at their lot few know anything about economy. They 
seem to be reconciled to exist on the few cents which they ean 
earn daily, and as the regularity of the seasons and the yield 
of the industry vouchsafe their future they are never seriously 
troubled about it. It is no uncommon thing for Malay fishermen 
to stop fishing during an abundance of fish when they have 
earned rather more than usual and to remain ashore to enjoy 
themselves, although they could continue profitably for a further 
period. The Chinese fishermen as a rule are thrifty to a degree, 
but most of them are only temporarily resident in the country. 
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When they have saved sufficient money from their earnings they 
return to China, and naturally they are not interested in any 
reforms in the industry. These circumstances and the lack of 
co-operative effort on the part of the fishermen militate against 
any progress that might be made in the industry. 


The much maligned dealer who finances the fishermen per- 
forms a difficult task, and without him it is questionable how the 
‘industry could be financed. He advances them money for fishing 
equipment solely on the security of a verbal agreement which 
gives him a monopoly of the fish caught. He must, however, 
live on the spot to secure it and it would be a difficult task 
to find any one else capable and willing to undertake such a 
function. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that his prices 
to the fishermen are low and that the estimation of the weight 
of the eatch is not always what it should be with his loans 
secured by such slender ties. Efforts are, however, being made 
to ameliorate the condition of the fishermen, but with little 
co-operation on their part it is not expected at present that there 
will be much progress. 


MANUFACTURES. 


There are but few manufacturing concerns in the Federated 
Malay States. They include four aerated water factories, one 
match factory, six distilleries, one plywood factory, two 
pineapple canning factories, one cement works, and a few tile 
and brick faetories. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Commerce, 

The aggregate declared value of the imports, exports and 
re-exports of the Federated Malay States with countries situated 
outside the Federation as compiled from declarations received 
at the Central Trade Registry during the year 1935 is 
$273,872,976 as against $287,456,400 a decrease of $13,583,424 
or nearly 5 per cent. 


While the declared value of the imports has risen by over 
2 million dollars, there is a decrease in the aggregate value of 
the exports of nearly 16 million dollars mainly due to the effects 
of rubber control. 


During 1935, the price of tin varied from $105.50 to $116.25 
and averaged $111.38 per picul as against $114.48 per picul in 
1934. 
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The price of rubber varied from 17} cents to 22} cents with 
an average of 20.3 cents per pound in 1935, as against 20.6 cents 
per pound in 1934. 


The price of copra (sun dried) varied from $3.85 to $5.45 
and the average price for the venr 1935 was $4.52 per picul as 
against $2.94 per picul in 1934. 


The total value of the imports, exports and re-exports, 
including bullion and parcel post for the last six years were as 
follows: 


sae Tmporte. Treceporia Ripaibaes 
$ $ $ 
1930 ... 168,020,418 ... 213,652,044 ... 45,631,626 
1931... 106,201,211... 125,177,188... 18,975,972 
1932... 71,183,801... 87,851,281... 16,717,980 
1983... 67,129,150... 111,885,985... 44,756,785 
1934... 84,781,059... 202,725,841 ... 117,994,282 
1985... 87,102,149... 186,770,827... 99,668,678 


and while the favourable trade balance is not as large as in the 
previous year, the reduction is due to the decreased output of 
rubber permitted under the restriction scheme and which 
accounted for a decrease in quantity of 62,038 tons and of 
$28,612,765 in value. The reduction in the favourable trade 
balance would have been greater but for the increases in the 
quantity and value of tin-ore (5,849 tons—$8,730,398), copra 
(19,613 tons—$3,177,031), and palm oil (5,253 tons—$880,305) 
exported during 1935. 


The purchasing power of the Federation was being 
maintained as is illustrated by the steadiness of the total declared 
value of the imports into the Federation for each quarter, given 
below: 


MERCHANDISE, Parcel. Post, BULLION AND SPECIE. 























—_ Imports. Exports. Re-exports. Total. 
$ $ $ $ 
Ist quarter, 1935 .. | 21,946,105 | 37,361,536] 1,057,913 | 60,365,554 
2nd, ‘si +. | 21,270.757 | 40,972,633) 1,161,170 | 63,404,560 
3rd. ” . | 21,810,274] 49,715,839] 986,160 | 72,012,273 
4th ,, 7 .. | 22,575,013 | 54,501,656] 1,013,920 | 78,090,589 
Total | 87,102,149 |182,551,664 4,219,163 [273,872,976 
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The percentage distribution of the import, export and re- 
export trade of the Federated Malay States for the last three 


years is as follows: 

















Imports. 
Couutries from which 1933. 1934. 1935. 
imported. 
Singapore Be es ... 82.78 31.42 30.55 
Penang one 338 . 18.24 17.61 19.54 
Malacca ae = v2.86 2.00 2.20 
Unfederated Malay States... 2.78 2.28 2.34 
United Kingdom er .. 12.68 12.7 13.65 
Other British Possessions ... 9.48 9.36 10.52 
Continent of Europe a. 2.89 2.54 2.45 
Siam... as os we 9.09 9.45 7.53 
Netherlands Indies... vs 8.71 9.93 8.48 
Other Foreign Countries... 1.59 2.71 2.74 
100.00... 100.00... 100.00 
Exports AnD Re-ExporTs. 

Countries to which 1933. 1934. 1935. 

exported. 
Singapore Ae ao w. 25.94 23.12 24.18 
Penang nos aie .. 27.06 28.08 33.18 
Malacca ee as we B45 2.54 1.23 
Unfederated Malay States ... 87 60 49 
United Kingdom —... a. 9,96 16.62 15.46 
Other British Possessions ... 92 1.14 1.75 
United States of America... 18.97 15.23 14.2 
Other Foreign Countries... 12.83 12.67 9.74 
100.00 . 100.00 - 100.00 











One of the features of the year affecting trade was the 
enforcing of sanctions against Italy under the Covenant of the 
League of Nations by His Majesty’s Orders in Council wherein 
restrictions and prohibitions were imposed upon trade with Italy 


and its colonies and dependencies. The products of Malaya 


which were chiefly affected were rubber and tin. 
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The foreign (external) trade of Malaya, representing the 
Colony of the Straits Settlements, the Federated and the 
Unfederated Malay States, in merchandise, bullion and specie 
and parcel post, amounted in value to $1,068 (£124) millions, 
as compared with $1,040 (£121) millions in 1934, an increase 
of 2.2 per cent. Imports increased by $8 millions or 1.7 per 
cent. and exports by $15 millions or 2.6 per cent. Increases in 
both the import and the export trade were spread over the 
majority of the principal products, the largest increases being 
in the imports of rice, copra, kerosene, motor cars, dredges and 
dredging materials, and in the exports of tin, copra, motor spirit, 
coconut oil, rice, kerosene, palm oil, pineapples, arecanuts, iron 
ore, and sago flour. There were, as a counterpoise, considerable 
decreases in the imports of pepper, cotton and artificial silk piece- 
goods (due to textile quota regulation), rubber, sticklic and 
cycle parts and in the exports of rubber (due to Rubber 
Regulation), sticklac and cotton piece-goods. Exports of rubber 
decreased by approximately $20,546,000 and those of tin 
increased by about the same amount ($20,570,000). 


The $1,063 millions of external trade consisted of imports 
$479 ($471) millions and exports $584 ($569) millions, the 
figures for 1934 being shown in brackets. The value of bunker 
coal, oil fuel and stores taken on board ships on foreign trade 
routes for their own consumption amounted to $12 ($11) 
millions and if this is added to the excess of exports there was 
a favourable trade balance of $117 millions, as compared with 
a favourable balance on the same basis of $109 millions in 1934, 





Of the $1,063 millions, representing the trade of Malaya, 
$909 ($887) millions or 86 (85) per cent. indicate the direet foreign 
trade of the Straits Settlements, $121 ($126) millions or 11 
(12) per cent. the direct foreign trade of the Federated Malay 
States and $33 ($27) millions or 8 (3) per cent. that of the 
Unfederated Malay States. 


For the Federated Malay States, the total trade amounted 
to $274 millions as compared with $287 millions for the previous 
year, a decrease of $7 millions or 3.4 per cent. as shown in the 
quarterly returns of the Customs Department. Of the $274 
millions, $116 ruillions or 42 per cent. represented foreign trade, 
$155 millions or S57 per cent. trade with the Colony, and $3 
millions or 1 per cent. trade with the Unfederated Malay States. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Wages and Oost of Living. 


The average weighted index of commodity prices, represented 
by 17 principal commodities (15 wholesale and 2 retail) increased 
by .8 per cent. as compared with 1934, due principally to 
increases in the prices of coconut oil, copra, palm oil and rice. 
There were increases also in the prices of arecanuts, damar. 
gambier, pineapples, sago flour, tapioca flake and tea. 


The General cost of living index numbers for the Asiatic. 
Eurasian and European standards as compared with 1914 and 
1934 were as follows and shows that the present cost is higher, 
in respect of all three standards, than in 1914: 

Percentage increase + 


Standard. 1914. 1934. 1935, or decrease —in 1985 
ascompared with 1934 
Asiatic see 2100) 2 ).-°108.2" 2 > 108A): +4.7 
Eurasian... 1000... 108.50. 109.0. +05 
European ... 100... W440... 124.7... 02 


The bulk of the labour in the Federated Malay States is 
employed on rubber estates and tin mines. The labour on the 
former comes in the main from Southern India whilst that on 
the latter is mostly Chinese. 


Since 1923 the Indian Immigration Committee has had the 
power to prescribe standard wages for South Indian labourers. 
such rates being based on a standard budget including foodstuffs, 
clothing, festival expenses, household equipment, savings, return 
passages to India and maintenance of dependants. In 1930 the 
following standard rates were fixed : 


Coast Districts oF SELANGOR. 
40 cents a day for each adult able-bodied male. 
32 4 i ” female. 


Ixutanp Districts oF PAHANG. 
47 cents a day for each adult able-hodied male. 
37 a op is female. 


Standard rates are the minima paid in Government depart- 
ments. 


The price of rubber fluctuated during the year but the 
important factor affecting wages was the operation of rubber 
restriction. With a reduced output without a compensating 
increase in price the amount of work available gradually decreased 
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and as labourers were not discharged, in the second half of the 
year, wages for morning work of 35 cents for men and 28 cents 
for women became common instead of the rates of 40 cents and 
32 cents which were more usual at the beginning of the year. 


The price of Rangoon rice which is the staple article of dict 
for estate labourers increased during the year, reaching in 
October a muxiinum in Singapore of 23 cents a gantang. There 
was little change in the cost of the other articles included in a 
typical South Indian lubourer's budget. 


As assisted immigration from South India deelined and the 
repatriation of labourers who were temporally unfit for work 
continued, the amount of unemployinent was negligible and at 
the end of the year a balance was reached between demand 
and supply. 


The wages of Chinese labourers on small estates were 
usually higher than those for Indians, varying from 40 to 65 
eents a day. Of the labour engaged in mines soine 20 per cent. 
is on contract, the balance being in reeeipt of wages. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Education. 
A.—GENERAL, 

The expenditure upon education (including $112,715 spent 
by the Public Works Department on the building and upkeep of 
schools) was $2,907,399. Of this sun, $386,851 was paid in 
grants to English aided schools, $55,738 in grants to Tamil 
vernacular schools and $79,897 in grants to Chinese vernacular 
schools. The total revenue amounted to $591,794 of which the 
sun of $230,462 represents the proceeds of the education rate, 
the remainder being derived from school feos and miscellancous 


sources, The net expenditure on education was, therefore, 
$2,315,605, 


Edueation facilities are provided in the Federated Malay 
States in English, Malay, Chinese and Tamil. 
Schools are either Government, Aided by Government, or 


Private. 


All schools (other than those in which the teaching is of an 
exclusively religions nature) in which ten or more persons are 
habitually taught in one or more classes, and all supervisors, 
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committees of management and teachers of schools, must be 
registered in accordance with the Registration of Schools 
Enactment. In pursuance of the decentralisation policy of the 
Government the powers of the Chief Secretary have been handed 
over to the Resident in each State and those of the Federal 
Director and Assistant Directors of Education to State officers 
who are now culled Superintendents and Assistant Superinten- 
dents of Education. 


B.—ENG ISU EDUCATION. 

The English schouls are schools in which English is the 
medium of instruction. Few of tle pupils are English speaking 
when they join. The lowest class may be composed of children 
speaking between them some seven or eight different languages 
or dialects, those speaking one language or dialect being generally 
quite unable to understand those speaking any of the others. 
In the circumstances the use of the ‘direct method’’ of teaching 
English is practically obligatory. Children are accepted into the 
lowest class at the age of six or seven and they are given an 
education which ends a rule with their presentation at the 
Cambridge Sehool Certifieate Examination, though a few stay on 
and prepare for the London Matriculation Examination. 
$30 (£3 10s.) a year for boys and $24 (£2 16s.) 
a year for girls for the first six years (i.e., for the vears spent 
in the two Primary Classes and in Standards I to 1V inclusive) 
and $48 (£5 12s.) a year for boys and $36 (£4 4s.) a year for 
girls for the remaining period. These rates remain in force for 
pupils enrolled prior to Ist January, 1934, but the rates for boys 
and girls enrolled on or after that date are $36 (£4 48.) a year 
for the first cight years (i.c., up to and including Standard VI) 
and thereafter $72 (€8 8s.) or S108 (£12 128.) a year according 
to the results of an examination, the successful pupils, up to 
50 per cent. of the available places, paying the lower fee and 








the remainder paying the higher one. 

Attendance is not compulsory. 

In 1935 there were 23 Government English Schools for 
boys and 12 Grant-in-aid English Schools for boys and 13 for 
girls. The total average enrolments were 6,856, 5.512) and 
4,628 respectively, a total increase of 688 on the 1934 figures. 

Of the 16.595 pupils in Mnglish schouls at the end of the 
year, 15,548 were receiving elementary education (i.e., up to 
and including Standard V1) and 2,847 secondary education (i.e., 
above Standard V1). 
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Two thousand and five (or 14.79 per cent.) of those receiving 
elementary education and 881 (or 30.94 per cent.) of those 
receiving secondary education were enjoying free education. 
The details of the nationalities so benefited were 234 Europcans 
and Eurasians, 1,678 Malays, 701 Chinesc, 236 Indians and 87 
others. On the whole 2,886 (or 17.6 per cent.) of the pupils 
were receiving free education. 


The Aided English Schools are managed by various 
missionary bodics—the Christian Brothers, the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, the Chureh of England, the Plymouth 
Brethren and the Sisters of the Holy Infant Jesus. 


The Government pays to such schools monthly grants equal 
to the difference between their revenue and approved expendi- 
ture. The approved expenditure includes Government rates of 
pay for the lay staff, rates and taxes on school premises, the 
cost of minor repairs and equipment, and salaries in respect of 
European Missionary teachers at the rate of $8.000 (£350) a 
year for men missionaries and $1,800 (£210) a year for women 
missionaries. Allowances at these rates, however, are payable 
only to 16 per cent. of the total authorized staff in boys’ schools 
and 25 per cent. of that in girls’ schools. The other missionary 
teachers, European and Asiatic, are paid at the rate of $1,440 
(£168) a year for inen and $1,200 (£140) a vear for women. In 
Christian Brothers’ Schools and Convent Schools no distinction 
is made between European and Asiatic Missionary teachers who 
are paid at ao flat rate of $2,400 (£280) a year for men and 
$1,500 (£175) a year for women. Under certain conditions 
capital grants amounting to half the cost of approved new 
buildings are also paid by the Government. 


Owing to the financial position the Government restricted 
the payment of grant-in-aid to two-thirds of the sum paid in 
respect of the year 1932. Government, however, excluded from 
this reduced grant-in-nid the liability for leave pay and passages 
in respect of one period of leave only after Ist January, 1934; 
ie., such leave pay and passages were treated as additional to 
the reduced grant. 


The Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, is a secondary school 
which in addition trains probationers for the Malay Administra- 
tive Service and for various Governinent departments. At the 
end of the year there were 102 students—40 from Perak, 18 from 
Selangor, 21 from Negri Sembilan, 12 from Pahang. 6 from 
Johore 2 from Trengganu and 8 from Brunei; all were 
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boarders. The staff consisted of the Headmaster and two 
European and five Asiatic Assistant Masters. The general 
health of the boys was good except for a short period at the 
beginning of the year when fever was prevalent in the district; 
the Medical Officer, Kuala Kangsar, inspected the school 
regularly and occasionally gave lectures to the senior boys, and 
the Dental Surgeon, Selangor, visited it on three occasions and 
attended to dental defects. Thirteen out of 22 candidates from 
the College obtained the School Certificate, and 12 out of 18 
candidates the Junior Certificate. Six probationers appointed in 
July, 1934, left in June and four new probationers arrived in 
August. Cadct and scout activities are part of the school 
routine. The strength of the Cadets was 2 officers and 50 other 
ranks; they were inspected by the Assistant Staff Officer to the 
Local Forces and received a good report. The average strength 
of the scouts was 3 officers, 45 scouts and 21 tenderfeet. Foot- 
ball (association), cricket and hockey are compulsory three times 
a week; on other days tennis, fives, badminton, swimming and 
physical drill keep the boys occupied; the usual Annual Athletic 
Sports Meeting was held. A Tuck Shop is run by the boys and 
the profits help the Games Fund. The cost of running the 
College was $56,041 as compared with $59.864 in 1934; the fees 
collected amounted to $8,561 as compared with $8,060. His 
Excellency the High Commissioner, visited the College on the 
28rd of September. 


There is no central college for the training of teachers for 
English schools. Such training was until recently supplied at 
Normal Classes held at certain centres in all States except 
Pahang; in Pahang correspondence classes took their place. 
These classes have been suspended temporarily, as the supply of 
teachers has overtaken the demand. 


Secondary teachers are recruited mainly from Raffles 
College. In 1985 three Raffles College graduates were appointed 
to Governinent and Aided Schools in Selangor and two to schools 
in Perak. 


C.—VocaTioNaL AND InDustTRIAL Epucation. 
Technical Education.—The Government. Technical School, 
Kuala Lumpur, provides courses of training for students from 
the Puble Works, Drainage and Irrigation, Railways, Electrical, 
and Posts and Telegraphs Departments, and gives acconumodation 
also to a class conducted by the Survey Department for its 
untrained subordinates; a few private fee-paying students are 
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also received. The number of students under full-time instruction 
in May (the end of the Technicul School year) was 77, of whom 
66 were apprentices from the departments mentioned, two were 
private students supported by Government and nine were private 
fee-paying students; 44 of the students were Malays.  Thirty- 
four apprentices completed their training during the year and 
left, and 32 apprentices and 10 private fee-paying students were 
admitted for the new session in July; at the end of the veur 
there were 75 students, of whom 17 were fee-paying; one student 
died, 11 apprentices were found incapable of responding to 
technical instruction and two private students left. The hostel, 
which accommodates 48 students, was occupied by 44 in May 
and was full in December. Thirteen of the nineteen candidates 
who sat for the final examination were successful. 


One hundred and fifty-two candidates (as compared with 
78 in 1934) entered for the City and Guilds of London Institute 
Examinations; 113 actually sat for them and 46 obtained passes; 
the percentage of passes, 41, although low, does not compare 
very unfavourably with the overall pass percentage of 48 for 
Overseas, Dominions and India candidates, when local 
circumstances are taken into account. On the Ist January, 
1935, the school became a Selangor State Department, though 
its functions remain Malayan. 


Commercial Education.—There were no purely commercial 
schools and no separate departments for purely commercial 
work in any of the schools. 


Industrial Education.—There were schools cngaged in giving 
an industrial education—the Trade Schools at Kuala Lumpur 
and Ipoh, and those at Bagan Serai and Rembau. 


(a) The Trade School, Kuala Lumpur, admits boys from 
Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang. The students do a 
three years’ course, being trained to be fitters and motor 
mechanics. There were 98 students undergoing the motor 
mechanie course, of whom 59 were from Selangor, 24 from Negri 
Sembilan and 15 from Pahang. In June 22 students completed 
their course and all are known to have obtained employment. 
Additional up-to-date plant was ordered to enlarge the scope of 
practical training and to meet requirements due to increased 
enrolment. 


A tailoring class with six students was formed in July, and 
an instructor engaged from the Johore Tailoring School. The 
class made good and rxpid progress up to the end of the year. 
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committees of management and teachers of schools, must be 
registered in accordance with the Registration of Schools 
Enactment. In pursuance of the decentralisation policy of the 
Government the powers of the Chief Secretary have been handed 
over to the Resident in each State and those of the Federal 
Director and Assistant Directors of Education to State officers 
who ure now called Superintendents and Assistant Superinten- 
dents of Education. 


B.—enxGhisi EDUCATION. 

The English schools are schools in which English is the 
medium of instruction. Few of the pupils are English speaking 
when they join. The lowest class may be composed of children 
speaking between them some seven or eight different languages 
or dialects, those speaking one language or dialect being generally 
quite unable to understand those speaking any of the others. 
In the circumstances the use of the ‘‘direct method’’ of teaching 
English is practically obligatory. Children are accepted into the 
lowest class at the age of six or seven and they are given an 
education which ends as a rule with their presentation at the 
Cambridge School Certificate Examination, though a few stay on 
and prepare for the London Matriculation Examination. 








The fees are $30 (£3 10s.) a year for boys and $24 (£2 16s.) 
a year for girls for the first six years (i.e., for the vears spent 
in the two Primary Classes and in Standards I to 1V inclusive) 
and $48 (£5 12s.) a year for boys and $36 (£4 4s.) a year for 
girls for the remaining period. These rates remain in force for 
pupils enrolled prior to Ist January, 1954, but the rates for boys 
and girls enrolled on or after that date are $36 (£4 48.) a year 
for the first cight years (i.c., up to and including Standard VI) 
and thereafter $72 (€8 8s.) or SIO8 (€12 12s.) a year according 
to the results of an examination, the successful pupils, up to 
50 per cent. of the available places, paying the lower fee and 
the remainder paving the higher one. 

Attendance is not compulsory. 

Tn 1935 there were 23 Government English Schools for 
boys and 12 Grant-in-aid English Schools for boys and 13 for 
girls. The total average enrolments were 6.856. 5.5120 and 
4,628 respectively, a total inerense of G88 on the 1934 figures. 

Of the 16.595 pupils in: English schouls at the cud of the 
year, 13,548 were recciving clementary education (i-e., up to 
and including Standard V1) and 2.847 secondary education (i.e. 
above Standard VI). 
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Two thousand and five (or 14.79 per cent.) of those receiving 
elementary education and 881 (or 30.94 per cent.) of those 
receiving secondary education were enjoying free education. 
The details of the nationalities so benefited were 234 Europeans 
and Eurasians, 1,678 Malays, 701 Chinese, 286 Indians and 37 
others. On the whole 2,886 (or 17.6 per cent.) of the pupils 
were receiving free education. 


The Aided English Schools are managed by various 
missionary bodies—the Christian Brothers, the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, the Church of England, the Plymouth 
Brethren and the Sisters of the Holy Infant Jesus. 


The Government pays to such schools monthly grants equal 
to the difference between their revenue and approved expendi- 
ture. The approved expenditure includes Government rates of 
pay for the lay staff, rates and taxes on school premises, the 
cost of minor repairs und equipment, and salaries in respect of 
European Missionary teachers at the rate of $3,000 (£350) a 
year for men missionaries and $1,800 (£210) a year for women 
missionaries. Allowances ut these rates, however, are payable 
only to 16 per cent. of the total authorized staff in boys’ schools 
and 25 per cent. of that in girls’ schools. The other missionary 
teachers, European and Asiatic, are paid at the rate of $1,440 
(£168) a vear for men and $1,200 (£140) a year for women. In 
Christian Brothers’ Schools and Convent Schools no distinction 
is made between European and Asiatic Missionary teachers who 
are paid at a flat rate of $2,400 (£280) a year for men and 
$1,500 (£175) a year for women. Under certain conditions 
capital grants amounting to half the cost of approved new 
buildings are also paid by the Government. 









Owing to the financial position the Government restricted 
the payment of grant-in-aid to two-thirds of the sum paid in 
respect of the year 1932. Government, however, excluded from 
this reduced grant-in-nid the liability for leave pay and passages 
in respect of one period of leave only after Ist Junuary, 1934; 
ie., such leave pay and passages were treated as additional to 
the reduced grant. 


The Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, is a secondary school 
which in addition trains probationers for the Malay Administra- 
tive Service and for various Government departments. At the 
end of the vear there were 102 students—40 from Perak, 18 from 
Selangor, 21 from Negri Sembilan, 12 from Pahang. 6 from 
Jchore 2 from Trengganu and 8 from Drunei; all were 
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boarders. The staff consisted of the Headmaster and two 
European and five Asiatic Assistant Masters. The general 
health of the boys was good except for a short period at the 
beginning of the year when fever was prevalent in the district; 
the Medical Officer, Kuala Kangsar, inspected the school 
regularly and occasionally gave lectures to the senior boys, and 
the Dental Surgeon, Selangor, visited it on three occasions and 
attended to dental defects. Thirteen out of 22 candidates from 
the College obtained the School Certificate, and 12 out of 18 
candidates the Junior Certificate. Six probationers appointed in 
July, 1934, left in June and four new probationers arrived in 
August. Cadet and scout activities are part of the school 
routine. The strength of the Cadets was 2 officers and 50 other 
ranks; they were inspected by the Assistant Staff Officer to the 
Local Forces and received a good report. The average strength 
of the scouts was 8 officers, 45 scouts and 21 tenderfeet. Foot- 
ball (association), cricket and hockey are compulsory three times 
a week; on other days tennis, fives, ‘badminton, swimming and 
physical drill keep the boys occupied; the usual Annual Athletic 
Sports Mecting was held. A Tuck Shop is run by the boys and 
the profits help the Games Fund. The cost of running the 
College was $56,041 as compared with $59,864 in 1934; the fees 
collected amounted to $8,561 as compared with $8.060. His 
Excellency the High Commissioner, visited the College on the 
23rd of September. 





There is no central college for the training of teachers for 
English schools. Such training was until recently supplied at 
Normal Classes held at certain centres in all States except 
Pahang; in Pahang correspondence classes took their place. 
These classes huve been suspended temporarily, as the supply of 
teachers has overtaken the demand. 


Secondary teachers are recruited mainly from Raffles 
College. In 1935 three Raffles College graduates were appointed 
to Government and Aided Schools in Selangor and two to schools 
in Perak. 


C.—VocaTionaL AND InDusTRIAL Epucation. 
Technical Education.—The Government Teehnieal Sched. 
Kuala Lumpur, provides courses of training for students from 
the Public Works, Drainage and Irrigation, Railways, Fleetrical. 
and Posts and Telegraphs Departments, and gives accomodation 
also to a class conducted by the Survey Department for its 
untrained subordinates; a few private fee-paying students a 
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also received. The number of students under full-time instruction 
in May (the end of the Technical School year) was 77, of whom 
66 were apprentices from the departments mentioned, two were 
private students supported by Government and nine were private 
fee-paying students; 44 of the students were Malays. Thirty- 
four apprentices completed their training during the year snd 
left, and 32 apprentices and 10 private fee-paying students were 
adinitted for the new session in July; at the end of the vear 
there were 75 students, of whom 17 were fee-paying; one student 
died, 11 apprentices were found incapable of responding to 
technical instruction and two private students left. The hostel, 
which accommodates 48 students, was occupied by 44 in May 
and was full in December. Thirteen of the nineteen candidates 
who sat for the final examination were successful. 


One hundred and fifty-two candidates (as compared with 
78 in 1934) entered for the City and Guilds of London Institute 
Examinations; 118 actually sat for them and 46 obtained passes; 
the percentage of passes, 41, although low, does not compare 
very unfavourably with the overall pass percentage of 48 for 
Overseas, Dominions und India candidates, when local 
circumstances are taken into account. On the Ist January, 
1935, the school became a Selangor State Department, though 
its functions remain Malayan. 


Commercial Education.—There were no purely commercial 
schools and no separate departments for purely commercial 
work in any of the schools. 


Industrial Education.—There were schools engaged in giving 
an industrial education—the Trade Schools at Kuala Lumpur 
and Ipoh, and those at Bagan Serai and Rembau. 


(a) The Trade School, Kuala Lumpur, admits boys from 
Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang. The students do a 
three years’ course, being trained to be fitters and motor 
mechanics. There were 98 students undergoing the motor 
mechanic course, of whom 59 were from Selangor, 24 from Negri 
Sembilan and 15 from Pahang. In June 22 students completed 
their course and all are known to have obtained employment. 
Additional up-to-date plant was ordered to enlarge the scope of 


practical training and to meet requirements due to increased 
enrolment. 


A tailoring class with six students was formed in July, and 
an instructor engaged from the Johore Tailoring School. The 
chiss made good and rapid progress up to the end of the vear. 
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It was accommodated in a building which previously formed 
part of the Maxwell School. A Technical Adviser from Messrs. 
Robinson & Co., Ltd., rendered considerable assistance. 


There were 72 students at the Trade School Hostel at the 
end of the year. 


(b) There were 73 students at the Trade School, Ipoh, 65 
being Malays. Twenty-two completed the three years’ course 
in June. 


With a view to helping them to secure permanent 
employment, a scheme was devised to subsidise passed students, 
who were employed on probation with local firms for a period 
of six months at $10 1 month. The experiment has proved 
successful. Of the 13 students so subsidised, 11 have heen 
retained in employment, one left almost at once to go round the 
world and another joined the Ipoh Fire Brigade. 


(c) The average enrolment of the Trade School at Bagan 
Serai was 24. Carpentry classes are attached to 12 Malay schools 
in Perak; 34 students were examined by the Bagan Serai 
instructor at the end of their three-year course, and 33 passed. 
Training in carpentry uppears to be a definite wage-carning asset. 
Boys who have passed out and have settled in their villages earn 
about $10 a month from carpentry as a spare time occupation. 
Some ex-students have opened a carpenter’s shop in Bagan Serai. 
They work on a co-operative basis and the number of workers 
varies with the amount of work in hand. At times there are 
only 2 or 3 hands but sometimes as many as 7 or 8. 


(d) The Trade School at Rembau was closed at the end of 
the year owing to lack of support. It is to be regretted but it 
wags obvious that neither the State, nor the District, could find 
work for 25 new carpenters every year. 


D.—UNIvERsITY AND CoLLEGIATE (Post SEconDary) Epvcation. 


The highest educational institutions in Malaya are the King 
Edward VIT College of Medicine, Singapore, and Raffles College, 
Singapore. 


(a) The course of the College of Medicine covers six years 
und is recognised by the General Medical Council of the United 
Kingdom. Licentiates of the College are thus able to secure 
admission to the Colonial List of the Medical Register and to 


be registered as medical practitioners in any part of the British 
Dominions. 
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There is also a fully organised dental school in which a five 
years’ course of training is given, the diploma in Dental Surgery 
entitling its holder to practise in Malaya. 


A four years’ course for a diploma in Pharmacy enabling 
the holder to practise as a dispenser in Malaya commenced in 
June, 1935. 


(b) Raffles College, Singapore, was opened in 1928 in order 
to place education of a University standard within the reach of 
all youths in British Malaya who were capable of profiting by 
it, and to meet an urgent need for qualified teachers for secondary 
classes. It provides three year courses in art and science. 
Diplomas are awarded to successful students. 


(c) The annual examination for the Queen’s scholarships 
was held in October. There were 17 candidates for the open 
scholarship and four candidates for that confined to Malays. The 
scholarship open to all races was awarded to Ng Yok Hing of 
the Anglo-Chinese School, Ipoh, and that confined to Malays 
to Mohamed Suffian bin Haji Mohamed Hashim of the Clifford 
School, Kuala Kangsar. Ng Yok Hing proposes to study 
Medicine and Mohamed Suffian Law. 


Eh.—Vernacunar Epccation. 
Malay vernacular education is entirely free. School buildings 
(as a rule), quarters for staff, staff. equipment and books are all 
provided by Government. 


The aim in these schools is (i) to give a general and practical 
education to those boys who have no need of an education in 
English, and who will find employment either in agriculture or 
in appointments in which a knowledge of the vernacular is all 
that is required, and (ii) to provide a sound foundation in the 
vernacular on which an education in English can be super- 
imposed in the case of boys who desire to proceed eventually 
toan English school. The school course normally lasts five years, 
during which period the pupils pass through five standards. The 
subjects of the curriculum are reading and writing (in the 
Arabic und Romanised script), composition, — arithmetic, 
geography, Malay history, hygiene, drawing and physical training. 
Boys do basketry and gardening in addition. 


In the Malav girls’ schools all general subjects were taught, 
a shortened form of the syllabus in the boys’ schools being 
attempted. In addition a full and detailed syllabus in needlework, 
as well as in some craft selected specially for each State, was 
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followed. In the Perak schools domestic science was taught. 
one whole day « week being given up to instruction in laundry. 
houseeraft and cookery. Drill and practical hygiene figured as 
subjects on every school time-table. 


In 1985 there were 465 schools for boys and 82 for girls 
with average enrolments of 38,064 and 5,082 respectively. The 
figures for 1934 were 451 schools for boys and 82 for girls with 
average enrolments of 87,957 and 4,882 respectively. The 
inerease was mainly due to the fact that nine boys’ and 
one girls’ schools, with average enrolments of 492 and 42 
respectively, were handed over to the Perak Government on the 
retrocession of the Dindings. The Malay teaching — staff 
numbered 1,519 as against 1,475 in 1934. There were 4,374 girls 
in boys’ schools in Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang. 


All the Malay schools in Selangor have small libraries. The 
daily newspaper arta Malaya, and the monthly magazine 
Majallah Guru, were supplied free by Government and the Malay 
Teachers’ Association respectively. Teachers are encouraged to 
lend books and newspapers to pupils and their parents. Malay 
books of the ‘‘Home Libraries Series’? were sold at some of the 
schools. Malay pupils were encouraged to buy stamps and save 
money in the Post Office Savings Bank. At the end of the year 
1,305 school children had Savings Bank deposits with a total 
credit of $2,919.67. 


A successful exhibition of school handwork was held in 
Rahang Malay School, Seremban. Amongst those who visited 
the exhibition were His Highness the Yang-di-pertuan Besar, 
the British Resident, Negri Sembilan, Dato Kelana, Dato Johol 
and the District Officer, Seremban. 


The third holiday course for Malay gurus was held at Port 
Dickson for 11 days. Each of the 165 teachers present paid 
only $2.50 a head and the balance of cost was met by their 
association. Three Malay Assistant Inspectors of Schools and 
five teachers from Selangor, Pahang, Malacca and Singapore 
were present. 


Mouthly meetings of teachers were held in Pahang on the 
day following pay-day when discussions took place and instruction 
was given. The Warta Pejabat was issued six times. This 
mugazine deals with educational matters and also the affairs 
of the villages and kampongs: it is issued to schools and 
penghulus. 
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Malay school gardens in Pahang were improved by the 
planting of fruit and other permanent plants us suggested by the 
Agricultural Department. (Giood progress was made with the 
introduction of poultry farming, 63 schovls taking part. Thrift 
wis encouraged by the use of bamboo money boxes (tubong). 
His Highness the Sultan of Pahang visited a number of schools. 
At his suggestion most parents have been persuaded to buy 
uniform clothing for their children. 


At the end of the year there were 354 students and 
one Kedah Probationer Translator at the Sultan Idris Training 
College, Tanjong Malim. One hundred and seventeen students 
completed their three-veu course. The total expenditure was 
$108,924 (us against $93,036 in 1934) towards which the 
Unfederated Malay States contributed $42,250 for their 84 
students and one probationer. The cost of the establishment 
is borne by the State of Perak in the first instanee and is 
subsequently apportioned between the States of the Federation 
the Straits Settlements and the Unfederated States. The amount 
paid by the Federated Malay States and Straits Settlements 
respectively is proportionate to the number of students from each 
while the Unfederated Malay States pay a fixed sum for each 
pupil. 


The College provides the highest course in Malay vernacular 
edueation obtainable in the Peninsula, while attached to it is a 
Translation Bureau which not only prepares the text-books 
required in the schools but also translates into the vernacular 
and sees through the press a variety of novels and books of 
general interest. 


The Malay Women Teachers’ Training College, Malacca, 
Was opened this year with an enrolment of 24 students drawn 
from the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States; 
one student from Pahang was asked to discontinue her studies 
heeause of poor scholarship and lack of promise of improvement. 
During the first term and during the first month of the second 
term many cases of fever occurred, but for the last six weeks 
of the year the College was free from illness of any sort; the 
students submitted to medical examination and carried out the 
treatment prescribed without undue coercion ; personal cleanliness 
was still rather unsatisfactory at the end of the vear but much 
has been achieved by strict supervision and individual attention. 
There was no trouble over discipline and behaviour, which were 
excellent. Any previous capacity possessed by the students on 
admission consisted of some aptitude for careful workmanship 
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in crafts but of little or no ability in mental activities; industrial 
subjects progressed satisfactorily but only fair improvement was 
shown in the others. Great keenness was exhibited at the start 
over badminton, netball and tennikoit (deck tennis) and there 
wus soon marked improvement in skill, alertness and sense of 
play. Badminton tournaments were held at the College and at 
two of the other girls’ schools in Malacca and the Colleg: 
players advanced from third place to second place in the course 
of them. At an open day for European ladies and English 
school teachers the students acted as hostesses and gave a 
performance of ‘‘Cinderella’’ in Malay. Visits were paid to 
places of historic interest and to such activities as the Post 
Office, an Aerated Water Factory, etc.; they were also taken 
to see suitable films. The Principal considers that the experiment 
is justifying itself in the happiness shown by the students, in 
their adaptability to their new life and in their improved health, 
but that the personal interest and strict supervision of a devoted 
staff is necessary if progress in mental, domestic and _ leisure 
time activities is to continue. 


Chinese Vernacular Schools.—The two Government Chinese 
Vernacular Primary Schools at Kuala Lumpur, namely, the 
Chinese Free School at Davidson Road and the Chinese Free 
School at Sentul, continued to function satisfactorily. At the 
end of the year the former had a staff of one headmaster and 
seven teachers and an enrolment of 253 students, while the 
latter had one headmaster and two teachers and 79 students. 
Both schools accommodate both boys and girls and the education 
is free. The Davidson Road School is primarily for children of 
poor parents and the Sentul School for the children of Railway 
employees. 

The number of Chinese schools receiving grants-in-aid in 
1935 was 107 (as against 106 in 1934), Perak having 70 as 
against 69 in 1934, Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang 
having 31, 4 and 2, respectively as in 1984. 

The grants to Chinese vernacular schools are in two grades: 

a cre te ae ... $10 per vear per pupil 

1A eee wae ore ots 5 
in average attendance. In order to qualify for Grade T, schools 
must teach English for a certain number of hours each day 
with reasonable efficiency and must employ for that purpose a 
teacher who holds the minimum qualification of a Junior 
Cambridge Certificate or a certificate recognised by the Adviser 
on Edueation as of equal value. 
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An Inter-School Examination, the first of its kind, for 
Chinese Schools in the Straits Settlements and Federated Malay 
States was organised by the Department of Education and was 
held simultaneously in all four States on December 2nd and 3rd. 
There were 1,067 candidates from the schools in the Federated 
Malay States and 1,036 sat the examination, of these 239 (or 
23.1 per cent.) obtained certificates. Ninety-six schools were 
represented of which 58 were aided and 38 non-aided. The 
examination was for the graduating forms of the Junior Middle 
and Upper Primary Departments, and all public schools which 
had a participating class and which were at a convenient distance 
joined in the examination. There were four examination centres 
in Perak, two in Selangor, one in Negri Sembilan and one in 
Pahang. Although the results were disappointing the exami- 
nation should have an immediate effect on standardising and 
improving the work of the schools and in preventing careless 
promotion. The examination is looked upon with favour by the 
Chinese community. 


Five Chinese schools (two aided) in the Dindings territory 
were taken over from the Education Department of the Straits 
Settlements in February when the area became part of the 
State of Perak. 


There are facilities for the primary vernacular education 
of Chinese boys and girls in all villages of any size. Fees ranging 
from 50 cents to $3 a month are commonly paid but parents 
who are poor are either exempted from payment or pay half fees. 
Public schools which afford reasonable prospect of permanence 
and which have already received Government grants-in-aid are 
still receiving such grants according to their standard of teaching 
under the grades now in force. Many new applications for grants 
were received during the vear. 


There is no school in the Federated Malay States where only 
secondary education is given. There are, however, 18 Chinese 
schools (10 in Perak, 4 in Selangor, 3 in Negri Sembilan and 
1 in Pahang) which have developed beyond the primary stage 
(a six-year course) and have secondary departments. The 
Confucian Boys’ School, Kuala Lumpur, started a Senior Middle 
Department with an enrolment of 18 at the commencement of 
the second school term in August. Hitherto Federated Malay 
States Chinese schools have only had a Lower Middle School 
Department, i.e., the first three years of the six-vear middle 
course. Fees in middle schools are paid at the rate of about $3 
to $4 a month. There were 738 bovs attending these schools at 
the end of 1935. 
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Secondary vernacular education for Chinese girls was 
provided at two girls’ schools and seven mixed schools in Perak, 
one girls’ school and two mixed schools in Selangor, three mixed 
schools in Negri Sembilan and at one mixed school in Pahang. 
There were 294 girls attending these schools at the end of 1935. 

At the close of the year there were 394 registered Chinese 
schools with 1,212 registered teachers. The total enrolment 
was 29,528 of which 7,822 were girls. Compared with the 
previous year there is an increase of 31 schools, 164 teachers. 
2,854 boys and 930 girls. 

Tamil Vernacular Schools —At the end of the vear there 
were 138 Government Tamil vernacular schools as in 1934—eight 
in Perak, four in Selangor and one in Negri Sembilan. In 
addition there were 297 aided schools (as against 251 in 1934). 
There were 12,771 pupils in both Government and aided schools, 
a total increase of 2,489 on the 1934 figures. Though co-education 
is not a policy, a number of girls attend boys’ schools. One 
thousand seven hundred girls were in boys’ schools in Selangor. 
In Perak there were two schools exclusively for girls and these 
were run by Roman Catholic missionaries. 

No fees are charged in Government and Estate schools but 
in some of the schools run by private bodies the pupils pay. 
There is usually an arrangement in such schools whereby poor 
children pay little or nothing. Government schools and private 
aided schools generally produce better work than the average 
estate school, but on estates where the labour force has been 
settled for years the standard of the work is as good as in town 
schools. 

There is no provision in Malaya for the training of Tamil 
teachers. 

The rate of grant-in-aid has been raised from $6 to $8 per 
pupil per year as from Ist July, 1935. 


F.—Recreation, Music, Art AND, Drama. 

Recreation.—Every encouragement was given to pupils to 
participate in school games. In almost all English boys’ schools 
the maximum amount of games and organised sports, normally 
of the ‘‘team’”’ variety, is provided. Nearly all schools have one 
or more Scout Troops and some of the big schools have Cadet 
Corps in addition. 

Cricket grows more and more popular. Football (association), 
hockey, volley ball, basket ball, tennis and badminton are played 
at most schools. Rugby football is played and gymnastics 
provided at some of the bigger schools. 
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In all English girls’ schools, as in boys’ schools, drill and 
games are now compulsory. Some girls’ schools play basket ball 
and have tennis and badminton courts. 


Physical training reaches a good standard in Malay boys’ 
schools, and association football, encouraged by inter-school 
competitions, is much indulged in. 


Music.—Musie is taught in all Convent schools and 
cecusionally elsewhere. Singing is taught in the lower forms 
of all schools. Most schools have gramophones and a few have 
pianos. Cadet Corps and a few Scout Troops have their own 
bands. 


Handwork and Art.—Handwork is taught under the supervi- 
sion of trained European mistresses in the primary and 
elementary departments. The following subjects were included in 
the curriculum: paper cutting, folding, tearing and modelling, 
clay and plasticine modelling, cardboard modelling, stick-laving, 
bead-stringing, paper flower making, raftia work and wool-work. 
All English girls’ schools teach needlework; a very high standard 
is generally attained. 


Improvements were made in each craft during the vear in 
the craft school of the Sultan Idris Training College. In pottery 
the former earthenware technique was abandoned and nothing 
but stoneware is now made. The glazes are made from local 
materials, even to the colouring matters. The advantage of the 
change is in the increased durability of the ware produced and a 
finer type of glaze is also possible. In cotton-printing, apparatus 
for new inethods of printing and dyeing was installed and in 
addition to the usual direct print, discharge prints and wax 
resists in the Javanese style were made. A new type of students 
came during the year. These were boys specially picked to be 
trained as craftsmen. One each came from Kedah and Pahang. 





Drama.—The drama forms part of the English curriculum 
of all English schools. The lower standards act. simple plays 
and dramatic stories. The senior boys and girls perform scenes 
from Shakespeare. 


The celebrations in connection with the Silver Jubilee of 
the anniversary of His late Majesty's accession to the throne left 
an indelible impression on the children. The girls and boys were 
given an important part in the celebrations and enjoyed to the 
full all the festivities of the Jubilee week. 


Posts, 
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CHAPTER X. 


Communications and Transport. 
Posts, TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHUNES AND WIRELESS. 


During the year under review the continued improvement 
in general trade conditions hud its effect on the volume and 
value of business transacted by the Posts and Telegruphs Depart- 
ment and the increased work threw a heavy burden on a sta? 
whose numerical strength remained much below the number 
employed prior to the slu:np period of 1931-1933. 





There are now 100 Post Offices at w: cftheers of the 
department are emploved and 72 agencies at which postal 
business is performed by the Customs Department's clerks. 
station masters and others who act as postal agents. In addition 
there are 167 persons licensed to sell starnps. 


The postal agency at Tanai Ra a (Cameroa Hig. lanus) was 
replaced by a post office on the 20th December, 1935, and new 
postal agencies were opened at Telok Anson whari and Benta 
(Pahang) on the 1st February and 20th November, 1935, respee- 
tively. 


Ou the Ist May, 1935, a travelling postal agency known as 
the Tebing Tinggi Agency, was established on a launch running 
on the Pahang River between Jerantut and Burau, providing a 
daily service to the riverine mukims en route. 


New premises housing the Post Office and an up-to-date 
automatic telephone exchange were opened at Gopeng on the 
8rd June, 1935. the site of the old building on a hill overlooking 
the town having been acquired for tin mining purposes. 


At the close of the year there were 312 posting boxes in use 
exclusive of those installed at Post Offices and postal agencies. 


In the course of the year 464 licences for the collection of 
letters for transmission to China under the Clubbed Packt 
System were issued. Under this system certain Chinese shop- 
keepers are privileged to send to China a number of letters 
bundled together in a single packet. These letters comprise 
advices of remittances sent by Chinese immigrants in Malaya to 
their dependents in China. The shop-keeper receives the money 
and advises his agent in China by letter of the amount, in local 
currency, remitted and to whom the money is to be paid. 
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The most interesting development in the air mail services 
of Malaya during 1935 was the introduction on the 8rd October 
of an additional service by Imperial Airways to and from Great 
Britain and intermediate countries. This afforded a regular 
twice-weekly service leaving Singapore and Penang each Sunday 
and Thursday morning. 


The twice-weekly service for specially superscribed corres- 
pondence for the Netherlands air service to Amsterdam and 
London continued to operate but the times of despatch from 
Singapore, i.e., Wednesday and Saturday afternoons clash to 
some extent with the departures of the Imperial Airways services. 


The hopes entertained in 1934 that the ‘‘air mail habit" 
would become more general were to a large extent realised. 
The biggest air mail despatched from this country is that to 
London by Imperial Airways and the following particulars regard- 
ing that mail will give some indication of the general growth in 
air mail traffic. The average weekly weight which in January 
was about 210 lbs. steadily grew until by the end of November 
it reached 332 Ibs. The exceptionally heavy Christmas and New 
Year air mails de-patched to London during the three weeks 
ending the 21st December totalled 1,536 lbs. compared with 
869 Ibs. during the corresponding three weeks of 1934. 


Money Order business is transacted at all Post Offices and 
at certain postal agencies and during the year 297,600 money 
orders to the value of $12,689,072 were issued and paid, re- 
presenting an increase of 22,417 in number and $1,935,713 in 
value over 1934 figures. Telegraph money orders included in 
the main 1935 total amounted to 16.481 in number and $1,504,39U 
in value. 


The number of depositors in the Federated Malay States 
Government Savings Bank on the 31st December, 1935, was 
67,840 as compared with 60,005 on the 31st December, 1934, 
representing an increase of 13 per cent. During the year 15,447 
new accounts were opened while 7,612 accounts were closed. 


The amount standing to the credit of depositors on the 
3lst December, 1935, was $7,578,619 us compared with 
$6,592,089 on the 31st December, 1934. The average amount 
standing to the credit of each depositor was $111.71 as compared 
with an average of $110 per depositor in 1934. 


There were 47,327 withdrawals on demand during the year 


as against 39,015 in 1934 and 434 withdrawals by telegraph as 
ecnpared with 318 in 193-4. 


Money orders 


Savings bank. 
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‘Tetegraphs. The number of postal telegraph offices in the Federated 
Malay States is now 103. 


During the year the new service indication ‘‘Nuit’’ was 
introduced, denoting that telegrams received for delivery after 
10 p.m. are to be delivered forthwith. subject to the limitations 
imposed by the working hours of the offices of destination. In 
the normal course, telegrams not bearing this indication are 
only delivered after 10 p.m. if they are recognised by the office 
of destination to be of an urgent nature. 


For the occasion of the Jubilee celebrations a special letter 
telegrain service between Malaya and the United Kingdom was 
introduced for the period 4th to 11th May at considerably reduced 
rates and the service was fairly well supported by the public. 


The service of Inland Greeting Telegrams conveying a 
standard greeting at a fixed rate of 25 cents per telegram, has 
met with u promising degree of success in its initial stage. 


Since the introduction of the service on the 17th December, 
1934, the numbers of telegrams handled were as follows: 


English Forms— 


Christmas. 1934, and New Year, 1985... 741 

Christmas only, 1935 a en Hae 668 
Malay Forms— 

Hari Raya Puasa, January, 1935 ... a 407 

Hari Raya Puasa, December, 1935 AAs 148 
Chinese Forms— 

Chinese New Year, February, 1935 are 371 
Indian Forms— 

Deepavali—October, 1935... £53 wide 60 


Satisfactory teleprinter (telegraph) working was maintained 
on the main telegraph circuits throughsut the year and in con- 
tinuation of the policy to eliminate morse working, the following 
morse circuits were converted to telephone-telegram working: 


1. Kuala Lumpur-Klang. 

2. Kuala Lumpur-Railway Station, Kuala Lumpur. 
3. Ipoh-Kuala Kangsar. 

4. Ipoh-Tapah. 

5. Taiping-Bagan Serai-Parit Buntar. 


Telephone-telegrum facilities were also introduced between 
Kroh, Intan and Baling. 
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The total number of telegrams sent and received in the 
course of the year was 401,454 a decrease of 1 per cent. compared 
with the 1934 figures. 


The total value of telegraph business including Government 
ssaves sent tree of charge increased from $151,402 in 1934 to 
9 in 1935 which represents an increase of 14.6 per cent. 





me 
31 





The Federated Malay States Railway Department's 
telegraph, telephone, block and tablet signalling systems and 
other miscellaneous apparatus were muntsined satisfactorily 
throughout the year under the supervision of the Posts and 
Telegraphs Departient's Engineers. 


Development work carried out in the ecurse of the year 
included the replacement of cables carrying railway signal wires 
across the Johore Causeway by overhead wires, provision of a 
25-pair underground cable between the “‘North’’ and ‘‘South’’ 
signal cabins at Kuala Lumpur in connection with track circuit 
working; and the replacement of 859 wooden poles made from 
old rails. 


The number of telephones in service continues to increase 
and at the end of the year under review 4,223 direct exchange 
lines were connected to the Federated Malay States telephone 
system us compared with 4,040 at the end of 1934. Miscel- 
laneous electric signalling equipments such as fire alarms and 
private bells are also rented to the public by the department 
and the number of such items in use at the close of the year 
was 511. 


The nett revenue derived from telephones during the: year 
was $1,068,980, an increase of $55,912 over 1934. Included 
in the former sum is $422, 





8 derived from trunk and junction 
services, representing un increase of $25,421 over the previous 
year, 


The department now maint:ins 80 telephone exchanges for 
public service. There are three general types namely— 


(a) Fifty-nine Manual Exchanges. All switching at these 
exchanges is performed by operators. 


(b) Fifteen full automatic exchanges. Subscribers 
connected to these exchanges obtain their own 
local connections by dialling, and have access to 
an operator (usually at a remote exchange) for 
trunk and junction calls. 





services. 


Telephones. 
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(c) Six semi-automatic exchanges. Connections on 
these exchanges are set up by an operator at a 
remote exchange, to which the apparatus routes 
all calls. Subscribers are not provided with 
dialling devices and this type of working is prac- 
ticable only at very small exchanges up to 10 lines. 


Automatic telephone systems, which have attained a high 
degree of development in Europe and in America, are gradually 
being introduced in this country also, but caution has been 
necessary owing to climatic conditions and the need for training 
technical staff in advance. The largest automatic exchange under 
the control of this department is at Kuala Lumpur and has now 
been in service for about 44 years and, during that time, 
continuous attention has been given to the training of staff and to 
the evolution of procedure for the prevention and detection of 
faults. Excellent results are being obtained. Faults on the 
automatic exchange apparatus have decreased from an average of 
8} per day during the first complete calendar year of its life to 
1} per day during 1935. Faults occurring outside the exchange 
have also been lower during 1935 than in any of the previous 
years. These decreases are due partly to increasing skill of staff 
and partly to many small improvements that have, as the result 
of experience, been introduced. 


During the year six new telephone exchanges were provided 
to open up service in rural areas. Of these four were full 
automatic, one semi-automatic and one manual. Two semi- 
automatic exchanges were replaced by full automatic exchanges 
owing to growth in the number of lines and three obsolete manual 
exchanges were replaced by full automatic. 


The rural automatic type of exchange catering for 25 to 
100 lines has proved very satisfactory and reliable in service. 
Its utility will be still further increased shortly owing to the 
inclusion in equipments now on order, of facilities for dialling 
numbers on remote exchanges, and for dialling through one 
exchange of this type to another connected ‘‘in tandem’’. 
This facility will in many areas effect a considerable saving in 
cost of junction circuits. The point is illustrated by the case 
of Cameron Highlands and Ringlet which are 8 miles apart and 
40 and 82 miles respectively from their ‘‘parent’’ exchange at 
Tapah. Under present conditions it is not economic to provide 
separate exchanges for these places as each would require at 
least two junction circuits to Tapah. With the ‘‘tandem”’ 
facility, however, it will be possible to instal two separate 
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automatic exchanges with dialling from one to the other, and 
with access to Tapah over a common group of junction. Two 
junctions only, as already exist, will suffice initially between 
Ringlet and Tapah. 


Owing to the opening of the new exchanges mentioned 
above, and to general increase of traffic it was necessary to 
provide the following trunk and junction circuits during the 
year: 


Tapah-Cameron Highlands ae os 1 channel 
Tapah-Pondok Tanjong... el aN Ms 
Ipoh-Pulai_... oes ae he ae 2 channels 
Ipoh-Gopeng 1 fe vee eas 1 channel 
Ipoh-Malim Nawar a5 os3 ite 1 ae 
Tanjong Malim-Slim River 2 channels 
Tanjong Malim-Kuala Kubu 1 channel 
Klang-Batu Tiga 2 channels 
Klang-Kuala Lumpur 1 channel 
Tampin-Batang Malaka 5 er 
Port Dickson-Si Rusa 2 channels 
Seremban—Si Rusa 2 te 
Seremban-Kuala Pilah 1 channel 
Parit Buntar-Bandar Bahru 1 i 
Kroh-Baling Ls 


On the Ist July, 1935, the rates for trunk calls booked after 
9 p.m. were reduced from one half to one quarter of the rates 
for calls made during the ‘‘day’’ period 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. The 
objects of this concession were (a) to encourage the use of the 
long distance trunk services at night when there are normally 
very few calls made and (b) to relieve the pressure on long 
distance lines during the ‘‘peak’’ hours. The response to the 
concession has been encouraging although not spectacular. 


Radio-telephone services are now in operation between 
Malaya and— 
(a) Java, Madoera and Bali. 
(b) Philippine Islands. Zones I, II and ITI. 
(c) North Sumatra. 
(d) Macasser (Isle of Celebes). 
(e) Siam (Bangkok only). 


The last three services were introduced during the year. 


Wiretens, 
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So far little use has been made of these radio services, 143 
calls only being made during the year under review. This may 
be due to the lack of secrecy us conversations can at present 
be overheard by owners of broadcast receiving sets. This defect 
will be corrected during 1936 when new radio-link terminating 
equipment will be installed and this equipment will include the 
apparatus necessary to provide for secrecy of conversations. 


Preliminary arrangements have been made for a radio- 
telephone service from Malaya to Great Britain and other 
European countries via Java and it will probably be possible 
to commence this service during 1936. The rates for communi- 
cation have not yet been definitely fixed, but it is anticipated 
that a three minute conversation will cost between $50 and $60. 


The Petuling Hill transmitting station and the Kenny Road 
receiving station situated in Kuala Lumpur maintained satis- 
factory wireless services and operated efficiently throughout the 
year under review. 


Short-wave working was maintained between Petaling Hill 
and the wireless stations in Pahang, Kelantan and Upper Perak 
and 43,406 messages were dealt with as compared with 38.478 
in 1934 representing an increase of 12.8 per cent. 


Aeronautical services were operated from Petaling Hill and 
there was a large increase in the number of hours of watch and 
of messages handled in the course of the year. This was 
chiefly occasioned by the duplication of the services maintained 
by Imperial Airways and the Netherlands Air Line. 


A large increase has taken place in the wireless work 
undertaken in connection with meteorological services and 
meteorological bulletins broadcast by adjacent countries were 
received at Petaling IIill to enable the Meteorological Depart- 
ment to prepare synoptic weather charts and forecasts. 


During complete interruptions to landline communications 
telegraph traffic was handled by wireless between Singapore, 
Kuala Lumpur and Penang. These emergency services were 
operated on $4 occasions and 1,496 messages were dealt with. 


Particulars of radio-telephone services operated from 
Petaling Hill appear under the section relating to telephones. 
Radio-telephony tests with Saigon in French Indo-China were 
made successfully during the vear and it is hoped to commence 
a service during 1936. 
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Broadcasting was curried out from the Petaling Hill 
Wireless Station by the Malayan Amateur Radio Society and 
programmes were radiated three times a week. 


The number of Broadcast Listeners Licences in force at the 
end of the year was 1,589 as compared with 769 in 1934 and 
65 wireless dealers were licensed during the year as compared 
with 48 in 1984. 


With the increase in the number of listeners, a corresponding 
increase in the number of complaints of electrical and oscillation 
interference occurred and 89 complaints were investigated. 


The majority of these complaints originated in, or close to, 
areas served by direct current electricity supplies where fans, 
refrigerators, hair dryers and other apparatus using small 
electric motors were found to be the source of interference. 


The nett revenue collected during 19385 by the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department in the Federated Malay States was 
$2,398,965, an increase of $124,457 compared with 1934. 
Annually recurrent charges including Personal Emoluments 
amounted to $2,331,386 against $1,923,095 in the previous year, 
an increase of $408,291. Special expenditure amounted to 
$129,430 as against $122,095 in 1934. These revenue and 
expenditure figures do not include the value of services rendered 
free of charge by or to the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 


Raitways. 

The Federated Malay States Government owns the railways 
both in the Federated Malay States, the Straits Settlements 
(Singapore Island, Malacca, Province Wellesley) and the 
Unfederated States of Kedah, Perlis and Kelantan. It has leased 
the Johore State Railway (121 miles) extending from Johore 
Bahru at the southern extremity of the Peninsula opposite 
Singapore Island to Gemus on the boundary between Johore and 
the Federated Malay States. A causeway carrying the railway 
and a roadway across the Johore Straits connects the Island 
of Singapore with the mainland. At Geimas the line branches 
into the west and the east coast lines. 


The west coast line runs north-north-west through Negri 
Sembilan, Malacca, Selangor, Perak and Province Wellesley to 
Prai—the port opposite Penang harbour about 488 miles froin 
Singapore. From Bukit Mertajam, seven miles from Prai, the 
line proceeds through Province Wellesley and the Unfederated 
States of Kedah and Perlis to the Siamese frontier station of 


Financial. 


Fiuancial. 
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Padang Besar, 580 miles trom Singapore. Through traffic with 
the Royal State Railways of Siam was opened on the Ist July, 
1918, the distance between Singapore and Bangkok being 1,195 
miles. 


The cast coast line proceeds northwards from Gemas through 
Negri Sembilan, Pahang and Kelantan terminating at the port 
of Tumpat. The length of the line is 828 miles and provides an 
alternative route to Siam = from Singapore. A branch line 
11} miles long from Pasir Mas in Kelantan to the Golok River 
at the Siamese boundary connects with the Siamese line running 
to Haad Yai Junction, 145 miles distant, the junction for the 
main Bangkok-Penang-Singapore line. Through working between 
the Federated Malay States and Kelantan via the Royal State 
Railways of Siam conunenced on Ist November, 1921, and via 
the east coast line on 6th September, 1931. 


Branch lines connect the main line with the ports of 
Malacea, Port Dickson, Port Swettenham, Teluk Anson wharf 
and Port Weld all on the west coast. 


Other branch lines are Tpoh-Tronoh, 15 miles, in Perak; and 
Kuang-Batang Berjuntai, 14 miles; Kuala Lumpor-Batu Caves. 
8 iniles; Sungei Besi-Sultan Street, 8 miles; and Sultan Street- 
Ampang, 6 miles, all in Selangor. 


The total length of line (first track) now open to trattic under 
the Federated Malay States Railway Administration is 1.068 
miles. The line is of metre gauge. 


The day and night mail trains running between Singapore 
and Prai (for Penang) are provided with restaurant or buffet 
parlour cars and sleeping saloons. 


There are 218 permanent stations and 77 flag stations. 


The expenditure on Capital Account amounted to 
235,249,526 on Bist December, 1935, of which $49,% 3 
Was met from Loan Funds, $183,382.402 from Revenue Advances 
and $2,032,801 from Railway Revenue. 





The receipts in 1935 from all sources were $11,871,097, an 
increase of 5.20 per cent. compared with 1984. | Expenditure 
chargeable to Revenue Account excluding Renewals Fund 
contribution amounted to $10,097,840, an increase of 4 per cent. 


more than 





The receipts from all sources were $17 
the total expenditure on all services and this sum has been 
transferred as part contribution to the Railway Renewals Fund. 
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During the year, expenditure on Capital Account was 
$99,270) compared with $17,540 in 1984. A reduction of 
$187,952 has been made in the Capital Account representing 
the value of retired assets. 

The nett expenditure from the Railway Renewals Fund 
during the vear amounted to $737,683 compared with $485,883 
in 1934.) The balance standing to the credit of the Fund ut 
Bist December, 1985, was $8,514,238, the corresponding figure 
at 31st December, 19384, being $7,478,164. 

The receipts from passenger train trattic amounted to 
$4,431,386 compared with $3,958,677 in 1984, an iner 
$472,709 (11.94 per cent.). 

The receipts from goods train traffic amounted to 5.269, 786, 
compared with $5,256,109 in 1934, an increase of $15,677 
(0.26 per cent.). 

The receipts from road motor collection and delivery services 
amounted to $160,148 compared with $144,219 in) 1984, an 
increase of $15,929 (11.04 per cent.). 

Miscellaneous services: produced receipts to the amount: of 
$2,009,777 during the year compared with $1,925,142 in the 
e of $84,635 (4.40 per cent.). 

The Railway Board, composed of four official and six un- 
official anembers, held) three ineetings during the year, but 
considerable matter was dealt with by circulation of papers. 








eof 








previous year, an incr 


Roaps. 

The road system of the country comprises a total of 2,900.94 
wiles of which 1,967.95 miles, or 68 per cent., are bituminously 
treated in one form or another. Jucreased funds for maintenance 
were provided in 19385 in all States and, although this enabled 
a start to be made in making good some of the arrears. much 
st 
efficiency required to meet the demands of modern traftic. 


ate of 





still remains to be done to restore the roads to the 


The total mileage of metalled and gravelled roads upkept 
from Annually Reeurrent’ Expenditure at a cost of $2,004,510 
Was 2,901.77, and this includes 1,985.65 miles or 68 per cent. 
Dituminously treated. The cost per mile was $691 as compared 
with $566 in 1934, The mileage of unmetalled roads and bridle- 
paths maintained was 1,657.69. 








It is to be remembered that a large proportion of the roads 
in Malaya were laid out for bullock or horse vehiele traftie when 
consideration of gradient was of primary importance and 
aligument was a secondary matter. The advent of mechanical 
transport has altered this, however, and though annoyance mis 


Capital 
expenditure 


Renewals 
Fund. 


Passenger 
train traffic. 


Goods train 
trallic, 


Road motor 
transport 
service. 


Miscellaneous 
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(docks, 
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etc.). 
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be felt at the apparently poor alignment of some of the roads 
motorists might nevertheless admire the ingenuity of the 
engineers and surveyors who had to lay out the roads in dense 
jungle to a gradient not exceeding one in forty (1 in 40). 

The main trunk road from Penang to Singapore has a 


bituminously treated surface throughout and for the major 
portion of the way is a good motor road. 


SHIPPING. 
The number and tonnage of merchant vessels entered and 
cleared at Port Swettenham during the last three years were as 
follows: 


No. of vessels. Tons, 
1933... ae Eee 2,666 tee 5,863,698 
1984... ae aos 2,873 ae 6,378,361 
1085... aes So 2,865 na 6,650,985 


The number and tonnage of ocean-going steamers entered 
and cleared at this port were as follows: 


No. of vessels. Tons. 
1933... oe sae 1,690 he 5,358,614 
19384... ors sige 1,869 id 5,882,621 
1935... i wea 1,945 ve 6,165,547 


The number of ocean-going steamers which came alongside 
the wharf was 334 us against 307 in 1934. The largest vessel 
entering the port was 8.8. ‘‘Philoctetes’’ (British) of 11,446 tons. 
The deepest draft vessel entering the port was s.s. ‘‘Diamed”’ 
(British) drawing 31’ 1” of water. 

The following table shows the nationality, number and 
tonnage of ocean-going merchant vessels entered and cleared at 
Port Swettenham during the year 1985: 




















Entered, Cleared. Total. 
Nationality. 

No. Tonnage, | No. | Tonnage. 
American Ee on 12 43,425 
British ... oe | 620 | 2,234,327 
Danish ... “ eee 45 165,480 
Dutch .. te {| 107 197,437 
French... 0.) 1,132 
German ... ah a 40 184,562 
Italian... a a 1 3,651 
Japanese see ef 30 130,832 
Norwegian ape {93 103,600 
Siamese ... ao ae ll 8,113 
Swedish ... Ne oe 2 7,961 

971 | 3,080,020 6,165,547 
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A reduction of 10 per cent. on all pilotage fees was in effect 
until the 31st July and of 5 per cent from the Ist August to 
31st December, 1935. 


Air SERVICES. 
The aeroplane landing ground, Taiping, continues in very 
good condition and was used by 184 aircraft during the year, 
more than double the number for 1934. 


The construction of an emergency landing ground 1,000 vards 
by 800 yards at Simpang Ampat near Lumut was put in hand 
and the earthwork practically completed during the year. 
$22,329 was expended. 


Provision of $75,000 was made during the venr for the 
construction of a landing ground at Ipoh, and although operations 
were not started till August the earthwork had been brought 
to formation level and sub-soil drainnge had been completed by 
the end of the year, whilst the approach road, one mile in length, 
and quarters for the resident labour force were in hand. 


The ground consists of an ‘‘L’’ shaped area with landing 
runways 700 yards by 200 yards, and 600 vards by 300 yards 
respectively. 


The newly formed Perak Flying Club will use this ground 
as a base of operations and has in hand the construction of a 
elub house and hangar. 


The Kuala Lumpur Aerodrome has been continually used 
during the year by machines of the Kuala Lumpur Flying Club 
and .occasionally by Royal Air Force planes. In March, Lord 
Sempill paid a visit to Selangor and inspected possible aerodrome 
sites. Considerable work has been done on reconditioning a strip 
of ground 600 yards long by 180 vards broad, in order that the 
aerodrome should be fit to receive all types of aircraft. Work 
was proceeding on this strip at the end of the year. At Port 
Swettenham no work was done during the year, but a proposal 
to develop this aerodrome by constructing two runways which 
will make it suitable for all types of aircraft was approved and 
it is probable that the improvements will be finished before the 
middle of 1936. 


The Kuantan River is suitable for the alighting of seaplanes, 
and flying boats from Singapore have already on occasions 
alighted there, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Banking, Currency, Weights and Measures. 
BANKING. 
The principal banks doing business in the Federated Malay 
States are as follows: 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China—6 branches. 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking | Corporation— 
2 branches. 


The Mereantile Bank of India Limited—4 branches. 


There are no agricultural or co-operative banks in the 
Federation but agricultural and building loans are granted by 
the Planters’ Loans Board—a Government institution with 
a enpital of $4,000,000, 

CURRENCY. 
The standard coin is the Straits Settlements dollar with 


a par value of two shillings and four pence. 


Curreney notes issued by the Straits Settlements Curreney 
Connnissioners together with the Straits Settlements silver dollar 
and fifty-eent piece are legal tender to any amount throughout 
the Federation. 

WeriGuts AND MEASURES. 


Under Enactment 16 of 1921 the standard weights and 


measures are: 
(G) The Tmperial standard pound. 
(ii) & a yard. 
(iii) = ms gallon. 


Other weights in common use are: 


10 huns igs ua a we ol ehi 

10 chi val oe 12 ss cel tahil (1% 02.) 
16 tahils isk = oy v. oc=1 kati 

100. katies Lt Ris eee a 1 pikul (133% Ibs.) 


40 pikuls ine an ne «1 koyan 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Public Works. 


Of the authorised provision of 35,876,787 the — total 
expenditure was 35,481,200, the difference being accounted for 


by savings effected as follows: 


(a) Annual Reeurrent —... ae ao .. $8 77,080 
(b) Other Charges and Special Expenditure ... 23,377 

(c) Special Services : 
Loan and Revenue tes ice ae 295,180 
$395,587 





For other departments work to the value of $93,020 was 
carried out bringing the total expended by the Department to 
$5,574, 





The total expenditure of $5,481,200 from Departmental votes 


Was rade up as follows : 


(a) Annual Reeurrent 2... se ee we. $8,777,965 
(b) Other Charges and Speci:l Expenditure 196,747 
(c) Special Services... vas Pa As 1,506,488 


$5,481,200 


The comparative percentages of expenditure to authorised 
provision in 1985, 19384 and 1938 were as follows: 

1935. 1934. 1933, 

(a) Annual Recurrent... . 98 93.1 





(b) Other Charges and Special 
Expenditure ie we MOE SEO SEO 
(ce) Speeial Services a8 vee BRO AT oe OREO 


With the funds available buildings were maintained in’ as 
good a state of repair as possible, the percentage of upkeep cost 
on the estimated value of buildings being 0.995 cent compared 
With 0.863 cont in 1984. Building maintenance especially 
painting has been getting steadily in arrears during the past few 
years due to the inadequate provisions available but, generally 


speaking, the slightly increased fimds in’ 1985 have prevented 
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further accumulation of work overdue. Although structurally 
buildings have for the most part been kept in repair, a 
considerable sum of money will be required before all Government 
buildings can be brought up to the standard generally required. 


The removal and re-erection of Government Buildings at 
Gopeng in the State of Perak necessitated by the mining 
operations, the funds for which were provided by a payment to 
revenue by a mining company, was successfully completed during 
the year. The layout of the new buildings was done with 
considerable care and resulted in an improvement to the town. 


During the year further buildings were constructed for the 
Malay Regiment, Port Dickson, the works including two Barrack 
Blocks, Quarters for Officers, Rifle Range, Parade Ground, ete., 
together with provision of water supply and sanitary and electric 
installations. Under Buildings, Special Service works other than 
the foregoing were of a minor nature. 


Waterworks have been maintained in an efficient manner 
throughout the yexr and no serious shortage of water occurred. 
Bacteriological and chemical analyses have been made regularly 
in order to ensure that the quality of the water is maintained, 
a number of supplies being submitted to chemical treatment. 


The New District Water Supply at Telok Anson was 
completed during the year, the work being the continuation and 
conclusion of the remodelling of the pumping station and 
filtration plant. The plant which is now of twe million gallons 
per diem rated capacity is a very good example of modern 
water works construction. 


The experimental plant at Pulau Tiga on the Perak River 
which has as its object the supply of potable water from a 
highly polluted river to a riverine population has worked with 
efficiency throughout the year, and its purification results are 
very satisfactory considering the simplicity of the processes and 
the absence of any skilled operators. Time and education 
however will be needed to induce the local inhabitants to make 
use of it for purposes other than washing their feet, the while 
they carry drinking water from the river. 


A report on the construction and maintenance of landing 
grounds will be found under the caption ‘‘Air Services’’ on 
page 85, 
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DratnaGE AND IRRIGATION. 

Krian  Irrigation.—The Krian  Trrigation Works were 
satisfactorily maintained during the year at a cost of $59,582 
and embraced the upkeep of: 

483 miles of canals; 

2523 oe distributaries ; 

261 o drains ; 

288 «water gates and regulators; 
103 syphons; and 

68 miles of bund. 


Exceptionally heavy rainfall in October caused considerable 
flooding, but growth was well advanced and no damage to crops 
occurred. 


The total area cultivated during the 1934-35 season was 
49.019 acres; 176,335 gantangs of seed were sown yielding 
19,278,960 gantangs of padi—over a hundred-fold. The average 
crop per acre was 398 gantangs, and the maximum yield 524 
gantangs per acre obtained in the Bagan Tiang and Tanjong 
Piandang districts (12,047 acres). 


Work proceeded apace on the Krian Irrigation Extension 
Scheme which provides for increased supply of irrigation water 
by diversion of the waters of the Sungei Ijok to the Bukit Merah 
Reservoir thereby making possible the extension of irrigation to 
some 4,550 acres of existing padi land in Province Wellesley; 
the irrigation of a new area of about 3,000 acres near the coast 
and an area of approximately 750 acres near Bukit Mernh and 
also the general improvement in supply to the whole of the area 
comprised in the existing schemes. The total cost of the scheme 
is $875,000, borne in equal shares by the Government of the 
Straits Settlements and by Perak. Work commenced in 1984 
and is spread over a three-vear programme; the expenditure in 
1935 was $105,200 out of a provision of $122,500. 


During the year under review, activities were concentrated 
on the enlargement of the canal between Bagun Serai and Titi 
Serong: this involved the construction of 17 miles of embankment 
and the raising of the right bank from Bagan Serai to Panchor 
Regulator, a distance of about 34 miles, the work being 
accomplished by two mechanical excavators. The canal banks 
downstream of the 13th mile post were completed by hand to 
Regulator 218 where the new Sungei Acheh canal to boundary 
toad takes off, thus enabling water to be supplied for the first 
time to the Acheh area in Province Wellesley. 
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Three syphons were installed under the Coast Road thus 
completing the progranune of ten to bring water to the revoked 
Karan Forest Reserve; two water-gates were also built, bringing 
the total to & out of a programme of 10, All the distributary 
and drain extensions from the new syphons and water-gates in 
this section were completed; distributary extensions amounted 
to 559 chains including the excavation of 28,385 cubic vards, 
and drain extensions to 37,912 cubie yards of earthwork. The 
area was declared an irrigation area and plans were in hand for 
the settlement of the 605 aeres between Sungei Bakau and 
Tanjong Piandang. 


Repairs were carried out to Padang Lallang syphon by 
pressure grouting. Pipes were plugged into the conerete walls 
where damp spots and leaks occurred; the pipes were connected 
to a grouting pump and cement grout forced in to refusal. The 
walls were uncovered down to foundation level and all leaks 
and signs of leaks grouted in. 


A feature of all this work on canal bank raising and extension 
is that it was undertaken without any interference with irrigation, 
and the earthwork on canal banks, carried out in the irrigation 
season by mechanical excavators, was done under water. 


The construction of the new canal to carry the waters of 
the Tok River to Bukit Merah Reservoir commenced in the 
latter part of February. The canal takes off at Batu Glugor 
Kramat about 2 miles beyond Redang Panjang Village and for 
the first two miles traverses kampong land, mostly under rubber. 
The remainder of the route is in virgin jungle to Klian Merah 
where it crosses the divide into the Merah watershed. Clearing 
of the reserve began in February on the first 2-mile section from 
the intake, and 24.36 acres were cleared and stumped. A 
mechanical excavator which was transported by road to the site 
worked on the canal excavation towards the headworks. The 
earthwork completed amounted to 24.948 cubie yards which 
represents 77 per cent. of the first 2-nile section. The last 
1.900 feet to the intake was mostly through an old river bed 
of sand and débris. 


A mechanical excavator was employed on the construction 
of the Krian coastal bund and 340 chains, or about one-third 
of the bund, was finished by the end of the year: progress was 
not as fast as originally anticipated as the amount of material 
dumped from borrow pits was 50 to 100 per cent. in excess of that 
required to make up for losses due to shrinkage and settlement. 
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The new spillway at Bukit Merah was successfully completed 
during the vear: it replaces the old spillway which for years 
had been a source of constant anxiety. The new gates are the 
first of their kind in this country and consist of a double storey 
roller sluice gate having a maximum discharge of 5,500 cubie 
feet per second. The work was carried out expeditiously in order 
to coincide with irrigation requirements: it was commenced in 
February and by working day and night shifts, the sluices were 
put into commission by August in time for the approaching flood 
season. The excavation in hard shale amounted to 31,182 cubie 
yards and the filling to form a strong embankment over the old 
spillway contained 29,182 cubie vards of selected material. The 
total conercete in the work amounted to over 1,500 eubie yards. 





Sungei Manik Irrigation Scheme.—Tn the Sungei Manik area, 
irrigation water is now avuailnble on 6,300 acres; about 4,480 
acres were alienated and approximately 2,900 acres planted with 
padi during the 1935-36 padi season. The scheme operated 
successfully and irrig 





ation was entirely successful. Good crops 
averaging 500 gantangs per acre are expected from the old area. 
and 250 gantangs per acre from the newly-felled and partially 
cleared areas. Seven thousand two hundred and thirty dollars 
were spent on omuintaining the works during the vear: 
maintenance is done whenever possible by task work, and the 





maintenance force is entirely Malay, recruited from amongst 
residents in the irrigation area. Three patrol watchmen were 
trained during the vear for vacancies in 1936. 


An Advisory Committee has been appointed to co-ordinate 
the efforts of all officers in Lower Perak interested in the scheme. 





to exercise certain statutory powers and to report and make 
recommendations concerning more important niitters to the 
Perak Drainage and Irrigation Board. 


Construction work on the first and second stages of this ar 
proceeded — vel isfactorily. 








Si 





At the first stage area. the 
construction of small distributaries was aceclerated in readiness 


for the irrigation season and several minor improvements to the 
scheme were effected. Work proceeded rapidly in’ the second 
stage aren; the use of a dragline excavator ensured completion 
of the Upper Batang Padang bund and consequently dried out 
the area behind the bund, facilitating work on the main and 
istributary irrigation ean: 





In spite of the continuously 
flooded state of the Batang Padang since the middle of August, 
156.000 cubic vards of earthwork were completed during the vear. 
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The second stage intake and headworks distribution weirs were 
completed and a contract was let in December for the construction 
of distributary off-takes and canal control drops. 


Pumping Scheme, Riverine Areas, Lower Perak.—The First 
Pumping Scheme at Bots and Lambor Kanan in Lower Perak, 
was completed during the year. The scheme is unique. Pumped 
water is delivered into a canal, 11 miles long, to irrigate some 
16 areas of padi interspersed between kampongs; the areas vary 
in size from 400 to less than 20 acres and comprise in all some 
2,000 acres already in cultivation and 500 acres of potential 
padi land. The canals were cut largely during 1934 and the early 
part of 1935 was devoted to the installation of the pumping plant. 
Pumping was commenced in July and the pump was kept 
running practically continuously until 19th December. A lavish 
supply of water was given and the prospective crop is greatly 
in excess of anything formerly obtained. The arrival of water 
expelled former doubts in the minds of the cultivators and gave 
them confidence in the works, but planting was late and occupied 
a long period. 


During the year a permanent dam was constructed on the 
Sungei Bruas and 5 permanent drops provided in the main 
supply channel which was regraded and improved to serve an 
existing area of 340 acres with possible extension to 1,000 acres. 
A major handicap has thus been removed from the rayats 
occupying this area, for increasing difficulties were being 
experienced each vear to fix and maintain the temporary dam. 
The area has been declared to be an irrigation area to be known 
as the Bruas Valley Irrigation Area. 


Controlled Drainage Scheme, Panchang Bedena Padi Area.— 
The controlled drainage scheme for Panchang Bedena of 17,000 
acres which was started in 1932 was all but completed at the 
close of the year. The scheme comprises 4 main gates and 20 
subsidiary gates. The area is divided into 17 drainage units: 
an internal gate is provided for the independent control of the 
water table in each unit. The amount spent during the year 
was $17,930, bringing the total cost of construction to the end 
of the year to $248,381. From 200 to 300 local men have been 
employed throughout the time, principally on bund and drain 
constriction and the wages thus earned have been a useful 
source of ready money in assisting the settlers to open up their 
land. Approximately 10,300 acres have been cleared by the 
cultivators of which 7,700 acres have been planted this year, 
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The Beranang Padi Area comprises the valleys of the Sungei 
Beranang and the Sungei Sempoh from the main trunk road 
upstream to the State boundary and downstream to the junction 
of the Sungei Beranang with the Sungei Semenyih. It is 
approximately 1,004 acres, practically the whole of which is 
under cultivation by means of temporary brushwood dams which, 
owing to the silting of the river, cause serious flooding with 
consequent destruction of crops. These dams are being replaced 
by a permanent dam on the Beranang near the State boundary. 
The construction of the dam, syphon and drops was started in 
April. The whole work was completed by the end of the year 
except the construction of two drops in the tali ayer downstream 
of the road which could not be put in hand on account of the 
growing padi. 


The Kuang Padi Area which is situated at the 18th mile 
from the Sungei Buloh-Kuang Road in the district of Ulu 
Selangor comprises about 300 acres of padi land and was irrigated 
by means of a timber dam. Owing to the expensive repairs that 
were found necessary for this dam, a supplementary warrant for 
$6,500 was approved at the end of 1934, and a permanent dam 
was constructed in 1935. It was handed over to the local 
headiman to operate and maintain. 


Sungei Muar Valley Irrigation.—After further investigation 
of the valley of the Sungei Muar from Kuala Pilah down to Kuala 
Sungei Jempol, it was decided to abandon the original scheme 
of operating a pumping plant in favour of the construction of a 
dam across the Sungei Muar with gravity feed canals along the 
flanks of the valley. A suitable site for a dam was selected about 
1} miles below Kuala Pilah where the river flows close against 
a spur of high ground on its left bank and from which two 
supply channels, one following the right and the other the left 
edge of the valley, will command an area of 1,400 acres out of 
a total of 1,800 acres of sawah land. A contract for the dam was 
let in September and by the close of the year satisfactory progress 
had been made on the construction of the foundations and the 
fabrication of the lift gates. 


The construction of a concrete dam on the Sungei Batang 
Labu to irrigate 560 acres of sawah near Labu Village was 
completed in November. The scheme includes the main 
irrigation channel 5} miles long down the left flank of the valley 
and is provided with 7 syphons for cross drainage and 5 branch 
tali ayer each of which is syphoned under the Sungei Labu to 
supply the sawah on the right bank. The dam and first 3 miles 
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of the main tal ayer were completed by June and irrigation was 
turned on to the upper part of the area. The area was previously 
irrigated by numerous brushwood = dams which — seriously 
j opardised drainage and caused severe flooding. Only two 
brushwood dams remained at the end of the season and with their 


complete removal, it is expected that the river will in tine 





recover its original capacity as a drain. 


A new concrete dam and off-take, and 10 notch falls for the 
regulation of the main fali ayer were completed at) Kampong 
Daching at a cost of $6,800. The carthwork of the fali ayer is 
to be done by the cultivators themselves and a start on the right 
bank has been made. The right bank fali ayer is designed to 
irrigate an area of 160 acres and the left bank tali ayer an area of 
190 acres. The new dam will take the place of no less than 
6 brushwood dams. 





At Kuala Klawang a concrete dani and new tali ayer with 
+ notch falls, one off-take and a timber flume have been 
constructed at a cost of $6,000. The work was completed too 
late for the padi season. Although the aren at present served 
by the tali ayer is only 115 acres, it has been excavated to a size 
large enough to supply an additional 500 acres, to provide for 
future extensions. 


The construction of a permanent dam on the Sungei Batu 
Hiunpar to irrigate an area at Mampong of approximately 160 
acres of existing and abandoned sawah was started at the end 
of 1984 and completed in time for the 1935 planting season. The 
new dam supersedes 3 or 4 brushwood dams. Below both 
syphons are areas of old) sawah abandoned because of the 
difficulty of maintaining brushwood dams; the areas have this 
year been planted with padi for the first time in, it is said, 15 
yvenrs, As at Gadong, the reconstruction of the tale ayer was 
left to the culti but close 
supervision by the department was necessary to achieve results. 
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ators as is usual in all these cas 





It is however satisfactory to record that such works have been 
accomplished by the cultivators themselves. 


Paya Besar Padi Area.— To permit of further development 
of the Paya Besar padi area a sum of $20,000 was provided in 
the 1935 imates for the construction of an irrigation canal 
from the Sungei Pandan. Borings taken along the original line 
chosen for the main eanal shewed the ground to be definitely 
unsuitable for carrying water so that further investigations had 
to be carried out and in all 147 bore holes were put down before it 
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was possible to obtain a suitabl. location. Owing to these delays 
in the investigation it was not until the beginning of September 
that the contract for the excavation was let. 

Approximately 106 chains of the main canal were completed 
representing about 60 per cent. of the work; 103 chains of drain 
were cut and 21 chains of bund completed. 


Planting this son has shewn a definite improvement. ‘The 





land is as vet still under temporary oecupation licence and an 
effort was made to keep all the planters together and some 
450 aeres of land were planted out of a total of 530 temporary 





occupation licences issued against 883 acres last season. 

At Padang Kangsar in Lipis district, work was continued 
from last year on the Pulau ‘Tawar earth dam, 28 feet high. 
Owing to the nature of the ground not being as expected 
according to the bores taken the foundations of the puddle core 
had to be taken deeper. The dam was finally completed in 
June; water rose steadily for the first 12 to 14 fect but. in 
July-October owing to the dry weather vo appreciable difference 
in level was noticed. However, in November, the level rose to 
within 18 inches of the overflow end in December full supply 
level was reached. There will therefore be available for planting 
some 660 acres of padi land immdated by the dam. 








The Durian Sebatang scheme which was constructed during 
the year provides for an irrigation supply from the Sungei Dong. 
The ground through which the tali ayer passes is pervious and 
it is for this reason that previous tali ayer failed. The new 
tali ayer is provided with clay lining and many drainage crossings 
and up to date approximately three-fourths mile has been 
constructed. : 

A scheme was undertaken in Gali Tengah in Raub district. 
consisting of the construction of permanent headworks of rubble 
Masonry and conerete at the head of the area and al tali ayer 
24 miles long to supply an area of 270 acres of which at present 
only 195 acres are under cultivation, The kampong and padi 
lands are very much intermingled so that the location of the 
tali ayer required avoidance of interference with the kampong 
Vv command of water to the padi 
lands. The headworks were completed during the year, also 


lands while giving the nece 





half a mile of tali ayer. 


Draining and Bunding: Selangor Coastal Areas.—The whole 
of the coastal area from Sabak Bernam to Kling has) been 
suffering for many years. from the entry of salt water into the 
agricultural lands which kills off or interferes with coconut 
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plantations and padi cultivation, and increases the incidence of 
mialaria, The deterioration is the sume all along the coast. 
Lands were opened up by the construction of drains but as these 
were not provided with proper bunds and control gates, the tidal 
waters swept over the unprotected land and entered into the 
heart of the area. The scour of the tides gradually widens the 
drains, the banks fall in, and the effect of salt water gradually 
spreads over most of the urea. At the same time the felling 
of the coastal jungle allows the highest tides to inundate lands 
previously free from flooding. The solution to these problins 
is the provision of bunds and tidal control gates and the 
preservation, of a forest belt along the coast. 


The Sabak Bernam bund between its western end at Sungei 
Bernam Estate and Sungei Tengar, a length of 348 chains was 
constructed by Malay labour and is now complete. The dragline 
excavator employed on the contract, worked a 24-hour day 
continuously throughout the year and by the 31st December had 
dumped spoil for a little more than 10 of the 15 miles included 
in the contract. In all, approximately 124,000 cubic yards of 
earthwork were placed during the year. The scheme was 
commenced in 1933 und the expenditure to the end of 1935 was 
$117,879 out of a totul estimated cost of $180,000. 


In connexion with the scheme for the protection of the 
coastal area between Sungei Sekindi and Sungei Tengi, a dragline 
excavator has been purchased and was delivered at Sungei Besar 
in August and after erection and testing, commenced work in 
October. By the end of December it completed 5,921 feet of 
bund. This bund which will join up with the Sabak Bernam 
bund will extend the whole length of the coast to Sungei Tengi 
for the protection of the existing coastal strip of kampong and 
the 3-mile belt of potential padi area along 28 miles of coast. In 
conjunction with the construction of the bund, the construction 
of 3 pertuunent water-gates at Sungei Burong, Sungei Punchang 
Bedena and Sungei Besar have been commenced. 


At Jeram, work was commenced on the construction of a 
coastal bund connecting with the Klang-Kuala’ Selangor Road 
from the 17th to the 21st mile together with a tidal control gate. 
The bund construction was given out to the local kampong 
Malays but owing to the slow rate of progress a contract was 
also let. Progress was, however, slow due to wet weather and 
sickness and the work was incomplete at the end of the year; 
the tidal control gate was practically completed and $6,156 was 
spent out of a provision of $12,000. 
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Kinta River.—Owing to a somewhat serious increase in the 
incidence of malaria at Batu Gajah which was traced to swamp 
breeding anopheline mosquitoes, funds were provided in April, 
1934, for the reclamation of swamp areas bordering the town. 
The methods of reclamation adopted were threefold; namely, 
sliming from small streams, by discharging slimes from nearby 
tin mines into the streams and depositing on the areas; filling 
certain areas adjacent to the Kinta River by pumping sand from 
the river on to the area by suction dredgers and regrading the 
channel by use of the dipper dredger to improve drainage. These 
methods besides providing for reclamation of the swamp area 
have also the advantage of improving the river channel and 
protecting the town from flooding. 


The work was completed in October this year, the total cost 
being $68,944 against an estimate of $69,000. 


Selangor River.—The scheme for the training of the Selangor 
River at Kuala Kubu in a defined channel along the right bank 
of the valley with the object of retuining and stabilizing the 
deposits of silt washed down into the valley in former years from 
mining in the hills, was continued. The new channel is graded 
by means of a stone weir and rapids and to ensure that the 
channel is stable the rapids are constructed in rock spurs or in 
virgin ground. The scheme extends over 4} miles of river und 
when completed will permit the dredging for tin of the reclaimed 
flats and also the buried township of old Kuala Kubu. Part of 
the deviation adjoins mining property and the work js being 
carried out in co-operation with the Mining Company who have 
constructed, at their own expense, a length of 1.76 miles of 
river to permit of dredging the old river channel through their 
lease. Work on the stone weir and channel was started in 1934 
and during 1935, 1.5 miles of dry weather channel from Kuala 
Kubu Lama to the upstream boundary of the mining lease was 
completed; the river is now being trained towards this channel 
and the old bed of the river reclaimed by silt retained by the 
training fences. The amount spent in 1935 was $29,204 making 
a total of $51,157 to the end of the year on an original estimate 
of $120,000 of which $100,000 is provided by the Selangor River 
Protection Reserve Fund. 





Serendah River.—The training of the Serendah River 
above Serendah which was commenced in 1933, was continued, 
and up to date, 129,748 cubic yards of silt have been accumulated 
on the flats which would otherwise have been washed into the 
river. The effect of this has been to lower bed levels at the roud 
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and iailway bridges by upproximately 1} feet where, previous tu 
the training, the bed was steadily rising. If the silt so trapped 
had been allowed to go downstream, it would liave spread itself 
over the reach between Serendah town and the bridge at Sungei 
Choh Estate, 4 miles down. This would have caused the 
elevation of the river bed at Serendah by at least 18 inches above 
the peak level of 1933 and would have entailed the flooding of 
Serendah town and the loss of both the road and railway. 


A scheme has been prepared for deviating the river, 
constructing bunds and spillways and dredging the river, with 
the following objects : 


(a) Reduction of river levels at Serendah town by 12 feet, 
thus ensuring the safety of the town, railway and 
road ; 


(b) Adequate silt storage above the town to ensure that 
resilting of the river does not occur during the 
mining of the flats; 


(c) Gradual silting up of the flooded Jombong behind the 
town; 
{d) Release of valuable land for mining. 


The work is being carried out partly at the expense of the mining 
company and partly at the expense of Government and under 
the supervision of the Drainage and Irrigation Department. 


Klang River.—The Kuala Lumpur flood channel was 
completed in 1932. In 1926 a flood of 8,000 cubic feet per second 
tlooded the town to depths of 4 feet and over. The town has 
since been free from flooding although the discharge has exceeded 


the amount at which the town used to be flooded on 7 occasions 
since 1926. 


The need for stone pitching of the low water channel banks 
through the entire length of the flood channel has been evident 
for some time as these banks, where unprotected, have been 
rapidly scoured. The pitching has been carried out this year 
and the berms which had been raised by silt deposits during 
floods were reduced to their designed levels and the flood banks 
raised and strengthened where necessary. Out of a provision of 
$42,000, $34,971 were spent of which $17,745 were spent in 
pitching; $5,989 on reducing the height of the berms and so 
increasing the capacity of the waterway; $8,197 on strengthening 
the flood banks and $3,040 on miscellaneous works such as town 
drain outlets. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Justice and Police. 
ConSTITUTION OF THE CouRTS. 
The Courts of the Federated Malay States are constituted 
under the Courts Enactment (Cap. 2) and are as follows: 
(a) The Supreme Court comprising the Court of Appeal 
and the Court of a Judge; 
(b) Courts of a Magistrate of the First Class; 
(c) Courts of a Magistrate of the Second Class; 
(d) Courts of a Kathi and Courts of an Assistant Kathi; 
(e) Courts of a Penghulu. 


The Supreme Court is a Court of Record and generally, in 
original jurisdiction, has the same jurisdiction and authority as 
is exercised in England by the Chancery and King’s Bench 
Divisions of the High Court of Justice. The establishment 
consists of a Chief Justice and three Judges, but the Chief 
Justice and Judges of the Supreme Court of the Colony and the 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Johore are ex-officio Judges of 
the Supreme Court of the Federated Malay States and vice versa. 
The Chief Justice and Judges are appointed by the High 
Commissioner, who may also appoint any fit and proper person 
to act temporarily as Chief Justice or as a Judge, and may 
terminate any such appointment. 


Magistrates are appointed by the Resident by name or 
office. Appointments have always been made from members of 
the Malayan Civil and Malay Administrative Services, and all 
District Officers and some Assistant District Officers are 
Magistrates of the First Class ex officio. The powers of 
Magistrates are defined by the Courts Enactment, the Procedure 
Codes and other miscellaneous Enactments. Generally, every 
member of the Civil and Administrative Services referred to is 
required to pass an examination in law before performing the 
duties of a Magistrate. 


The Courts of Kathis and Assistant Kathis deal with matters 
of Muhammadan religion and law and the powers of the presiding 
officer are regulated by the terms of his letter of appointment. 


An appeal against the decision of a Kathi or Assistant Kathi 
lies to the State Council and not to any Court. 


The Courts of Penghulus deal with petty civil suits between 
Asiaties and with such other matters as a Penghulu is authorised 
to deal with by law or by the terms of his appointment. An 
appeal against the decision of a Penghulu lies to the Court of a 
Magistrate of the First Class. 
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In addition to the above the Warden of Mines holds a Court 
constituted under the Mining Enactment (Cap. 147) for the 
decision of disputes arising in connection with mining matters 
and the Controller of Labour has a jurisdiction under the Labour 
Code (Cap. 154) in disputes as to wages where labourers of 
Chinese nationality are concerned. Appeals lie direct to the 
Supreme Court. 

Pouice. 

In each of the four States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan 
and Pahang the Police Contingent is in charge of a Chief Police 
Officer with the rank of Deputy Commissioner who, subject to 
the general direction of the Commissioner of Police, Federated 
Malay States, is responsible to the British Resident for the 
efficiency of his Contingent. A fifth Contingent exists in the 
Depot at Kuala Lumpur under the Commandant, an officer also 
of the rank of Deputy Commissioner who is responsible to the 
Commissioner of Police for the enrolment and training of recruits 
and for the efficiency of the main reserve. 


In addition there is, also in Kuala Lumpur, the headquarters 
staff made up of the staff of the Commissioner of Police, the 
Criminal Intelligence Branch which co-ordinates Criminal and 
Political information in the Federated Malay States and the 
Criminal Registry or Fingerprint Bureau which serves not only 
the Federated Malay States but also the Straits Settlements and 
Unfederated Malay States of Johore, Kedah, Trengganu and 
Kelantan, besides corresponding with India, Hongkong, 
Netherlands Indies, Siam and Indo-China. 


The Federated Malay States Police cadre provides for fifteen 
British officers for service on deputation in Unfederated Malay 
States and the Federated Malay States Railway Police. The 
Commissioner of Police visited Kedah, Kelantan and Trengganu 
during the year. 

The total approved strength of the Police Force was 3,935 on 
Ist January, 1935, comprised as follows: 

98 British officers; 
61 Malay and other Asiatic officers; 
2,306 Malay rank and file; 
1,246 Northern Indian subordinate Police officers and 
constables; 
224 Detectives (of various nationalities). 
In addition there is a Veterinary Police of 68 Malays and Indians 
which, for disciplinary purposes and reasons of economy, is 
housed in Police barracks and is paid from Police Votes, though 
under the direction of the Veterinary Department. 
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During the year 287 Malays were enrolled. Of the men 
recruited during this year sixty had an English education. The 
majority came from Negri Sembilan, Perak, Selangor and 
Malacca—Pahang and Penang contributing only six each; there 
was no shortage of applicants. One hundred and eight Northern 
Indians were enrolled. The physical standard of recruits of both 
nationalities was up to the average. 

The increased scope for employment and cheapness of rice, 
the staple food of the Chinese combined with the higher prices 
of tin and rubber provided conditions favourable to a decrease 
in crime. The figures for 1935 were satisfactory. 

Offences of all kinds reported at police stations during the 
year totalled 96,796 compared with 97,920 in 1934. Of this total, 
7,977 were reports of seizable offences, a figure which compares 
with 6,601 the previous year. At the close of the year 2,453 
convictions had been recorded in respect of seizable offences. 

Under the category of serious crime the offences of murder, 
gang-robbery and robbery are classified together. In 1935 
offences under these headings totalled 89. The number of 
murders increased from 35 to 48, gang-robberies dropped from 5 
to 4, and robberies remained at 37, the same as for last year. 
There were seven murders committed in the course of gang- 
robbery or robbery. There was no organised gang of robbers 
operating in the Federated Malay States during the year. There 
was no case of abduction nor of counterfeiting notes or coins. 

The reports of house-breaking showed a slight increase and 
totalled 1,197 compared with 1,071 the previous vear whilst 
thefts increased from 3,311 in 1934 to 4,061 in 1935. 

Non-seizable offences totalled 88,819 compared with 91,320 
in 1934. The Police prosecuted in 69,853 of these cases. There 
was no public gaming on a large scale during the year. 

Twenty-six firearms were recovered by the Police during the 
year 1935. Of these, two were identified as having been lost or 
stolen. 

The suppression of brothels and of trading in women is 
undertaken by the Police. In all there were 71 prosecutions 
instituted in pursuance of this duty. 

The issue and renewal of passports was performed by the 
Police. Five hundred and thirty-six new passports were issued 
during the year, 345 were renewed, 309 endorsements were made 
and 222 visas granted. 

During the year inquiry by means of fingerprint slips was 
made at the Criminal Registry regarding 23,294 persons charged 
with offences and identity was established in 4,738 instances. 
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There were 9,100 new records filed whilst 12,076 were deleted 
owing to death or because they had become valueless in 
consequence of the efflux of time. Since the start of the Registry 
in 1904 a total of 295,625 records have been filed, of which 
68,936 have been deleted leaving 226,689. 

There were 253 persons banished from the Federated Malay 
States during the year. 

Prisons. 

Description.—Of the six prisons in the Federated Malay 
States, the one at Taiping is primarily a convict prison. The 
others at Batu Gajah, Kuala Lumpur, Seremban, Kuala Lipis 
and Kuantan are local prisons. 

Prisoners are also detained for short periods in lock-up cells 
at certain police stations. 

Vagrants are confined to special vagrant wards. 

Population.—The total daily average population of all the 
prisons which, in 1934, was 1,119.46 decreased to 994.84 in 1935. 

At the beginning of 1935 there were 935 prisoners remaining 
and 5,678 were admitted during the year. On the 3lst 
December, 1935, there were 1,074 prisoners remaining in all the 
prisons after 5,529 discharges, 5 deaths, 4 executions and one 
escape. 

Health.—The health of the prisoners was good. 

Juvenile Offenders.—Juvenile offenders are sent to the 
Reformatory at Singapore as there is no special institution for 
their reception in the Federated Malay States. This Reformatory 
is adininistered by the Education Department. 


There is no probation system. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
Legislation. 


During 1935 twenty-three Federal Enactments were passed. 
of which the following are the more important : 

No. 1. The Mining (Amendment) Enactment. The 1928 
Enactment contained elaborate provisions as to oil leases. 
These had never been made use of and it is believed that 
they never can be required here: they have accordingly 
been removed. The new section 17 makes provision for 
the recovery of rent. The reason for departing to some 
extent from the similar procedure of the Land Code. 
which previously applied, is that it is thought undesir- 
able that mining land should be sold at public auction 
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for the recovery of arrears of rent. The amended law 
will enable realienation to take place. Provision is made 
‘for allowing the creation of a lien by deposit of a mining 
title (section 17). The powers under sections 44, 130 
and 181 of the Principal Enactment are now given to 
the Ruler in State Council. Many of the remaining 
amendments were suggested by the Mines Department 
with a view to removing ambiguities and making the 
law clearer with regard to minor points of technical 
detail. 


No. 6. The Carriage by Air Enactment gives effect to the 
Convention for the unification of certain Rules relating 
to International Carriage by Air signed at Warsaw on 
the 12th day of October, 1929, and follows closely the 
form of the Carriage by Air (Colonies, Protectorates and 
Mandated Territories) Order, 1934. 


No. 11. The Whaling (Prohibition) Fnactment. This 
Enactment is designed to give effect, in respect of ships 
registered or licensed in the Federated Malay States, to 
the International Convention for the Regulation of 
Whaling, signed at Geneva on 24th September, 1931. 


No. 16. The Treaty of Peace (Covenant of the League of 
Nations) Enactment. This Enactment prohibits the 
making of loans to the Government of Italy or to persons 
in Italian territory, and follows the action taken by the 
United Kingdom and other countries for bringing into 
effect the decision adopted by the co-ordinating Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations under Article 16 of the 
Covenant. The Enactment follows closely the form of 
Article 3 of the Imperial Order in Council. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Public Finance and Taxation. 


The Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure for the year 
1935 provided for a revenue of $55,935,693 (excluding Railway 
Revenue) and an expenditure (excluding expenditure on Loan 
Accounts and Railway expenditure on Revenue Account) of 


$50,646,034. 


The actual revenue for the year was $62,364,264, while 
expenditure came to $51,119,943. There was thus a surplus of 


$11,244,321 against an estimated surplus of $5,289,659. 


Budget for 
935. 


Actual 
revenue and 
expenditure, 
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Revenue The excesses in revenue as compared with the estimate were : 
analysed. 
Excess, 

Customs ... oe tee Bae ... $8,121,430 
Excise an ox ee aS on 67,005 
Forests... ner ats ae Bay 231,609 
Lands and Mines i S25 ae 74,390 
Licences and Internal Revenue re 394.473 
Fees of Court or Office. ete. ... oe 507,720 
Municipal 7 eee Be or 115,357 
Light, Water, Power, etc. ... ne 527,532 


Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones... 193,145 
Timber and Minor Forest Products 


(shortage) nae ac as ne 35,956 
Rents on Government Property pe 35,086 
Interest ... ts uae an tes 178,041 
Miscellaneous —... Ht Be nD 828,154 
Land Sales sm eet Se Boy 156,485 
Sale of Property ... Bhs he hie 382,000 
Colonial Development Fund... eee 2,100 


Total ... $6,428,571 


The excesses and shortages in Customs, Excise, Lands and 
Mines, Licences and Internal Revenue, Municipal and Light. 
Water, Power, ete., revenue as compared with the estimate 


were : 
(a) Customs— 
Excessez. Shortages. 
Export Duty on Tin sa se +» $1,200.616 
3 Rubber isk ee 247,497 
Import Duty on Tobacco ae «1,065,354 
7 Spirits ee ie 171,046 
. Petroleum a a5 487.537 
ive Kerosene Se sae 30,977 
Sugar... bss ne 160.071 
Ee Oils oy on ee - -+  $ 92,888 
se Textiles, etc. aS = .. 114,177 
” Rice and Padi _— 410.403 
Other Items 375,800 





Total ... $3,738,898 ... $617,468 





Nett excess $3,121,430. 
(6) Excise— 
Sale of Chandu ioe tee eas _ 
Other Items se Bae ee see $176,369 


Nett excess $67,005. 
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(c) Lands and Mines— Exoesses. Shortages. 
Land Rents (Recurrent) ... ee ee $15,786 
Other Items Seo sea aes sag 58,604 

Total excess ... $74,380 

(d) Licences and Internal Revenue— P 
Traction Engines and Motor Cars ... $115,481 
Other Items we ak SF is 278,992 

Total excess ... $304,473 

(e) Municipal— 

General Assessment to ase een $ 2,381 
Other Items iat es oo a 112,976 
Total excess ... $115,357 

(f) Light, Power, eter, etc.— 

Light hae SORA Gk ls $300 S71: 
Water sae as ae eS ae 127,452 
Slipway vie ad ott see ee 9,509 

Total excess ... $527,532 





The excess under Fees of Courts, etc., is accounted for by 
the following large items: 
(a) Recoveries of interdepartmental 
overpayments in previous 


years— 
(i) Railways... $137,901 
(ii) Other ee 45,364 
_— $183,265 
(b) Reimbursement for Survey Work 81,668 
(c) Refunds and contributions by other 
administrations aa sen 88,419 
(d) Sundry Sales oer 29,222 


(e) Hire of Dredger and ape Basses 21,350 


The excess under Interest is accounted for principally by 
recovery of interest on Buffer Pool Tin advances, while that under 
Miscellaneous is due mainly to profit on Exchange $102,050 and 
$643,631—appreciation of investments on valuation at middle 
market prices. 


The savings and excesses in expenditure as compared with Expenditure 


the estimate were: eh ithg 
Head of expenditure. Savings Exceases, 
Charges on account of Public Debt ... ves _- ve $1,483,844 
Pensions, Retired Allowances, etc. ... ws $ 307,735 
High Commissioner i se aN 4,158 
Chief Secretary to Government eae ee 8.250 
The Rulers and Chiefs... ses si ae 16,098 


The Residents ee ie ae ete rs _ He 1,997 
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Head of expenditure. 
Malayan Civil Service and Moley Adminis- 
trative Service 
Agricultural 
Audit 
Chinese : 
Clerical Service 
Clerical Service (States) . 
Colonial Development Fund 
Co-operative Societies 
Courts ht 
District and Land Offices, ete. 
Drainage and Irrigation ... f 
Drainage and Irrigation— Amnually Recurrent 
Drainage and Irrigation—Special Services .. 
Education 
Electrical i 
Estate Duty Office 
Exchange 
Fisheries 
Forests - 
Game Warden 
Geological Survey ; 
Government Gardens and Plantations. 
Indian Interpreters 
Labour 
Legal 
Malayan Establishment Office 
Marine : ee 
Medical and Health 
Military 
Mines 
Miscellaneous Servic ‘ices 
Municipal 
Museums Ee 
Office of the Registrar of Titus 
Public Trustee sf wed 
Official Assignee and Registrar of Com- 
panies MS ae 3 - 
Police 
Posts and Telegr: au 
Printing = 
Prisons 
Public Works Department te 
Public Works—Annually Recurrent ... 
Public Works—Special Services 
Purchase of Land ... 
Surveys , 
Town Planning 
Customs and Excise 
Transport, 
Treasury 
Vehicles 
Veterinary 








Total 


Nett excess $473,909. 


Excesses. 


7.807 
2.100 


124,116 
1,444 


2,452 
16.513 


174 
1,366 


329.374 


4.766 


$2,116,452 
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ExcEss. 


(@) Charges on account of Public Debt.—This is due to 
the redemption of the 44 per cent. Straits Settle- 
ments Sterling Loan and the issue of the 1935 
Conversion F.M.S. Loan at 3 per cent. 


(6) The Residents.—The excess is due to the restoration 
of 50 per cent. cut in entertainment allowances. 


(c) Clerical Service (States).—This is due to replace- 
ment of General Clerical Service clerks by State 
Service clerks. The total clerical service shows a 
saving. 


(d) Colonial Development Fund.—The excess is balanced 
by a corresponding increase in revenue under 
that head. 


(e) Electrical_—The excess is explained by the increased 
activities of the Department necessitating increased 
provision for maintenance in the Stute of Selangor. 


(f) Estate Duty Office.—Provision of temporary assistance 
for certain investigations resulted in this excess. 


(g) Fisheries.—The excess is due to special repairs and 
renewals to the motor cruiser ‘‘Tinggiri’’ and to 
increased travelling and transport charges. 


(h) Forest Department.—The excess is accounted for by 
: increased expenditure in Perak due to retrocession 
of Dindings and Forest Orgunisation. 


(i) Legal.—The excess is due to purchase of Law Reports 
and Text Books and to increased travelling to at- 
tend the Assizes and State Councils. 


(j) Office of the Registrar of Titles.—The excess is duc 
to the provision of temporary clerical assistance. 


(k) Public Trustee.—Engagement of a temporary book- 
keeper and the purchase of a typewriting machine 
accounted for the excess. 


(1) Treasury.—The excess is accounted for by transport 
and travelling charges incurred by a Treasury 
Accountant in the regular inspection of the Malay 
Regiment's accounts at Port Dickson. 
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(m) Transport.—The excess is uccounted for by the large 
number of movements of officers in the various 
States. 


(n) Miscellaneous Services.—The provision of the follow- 
ing large items during the year caused the excess 
on this vote: 


1. Purchase of equipment for the 


Perak Flying Club a --» $40,000 
2. Taking over of the Kuala Kurau Rice 

Mill by Perak Government os 32,000 
3. Cost of compilation and printing 

of F.M.8S. Laws... ee ees 30,000 
4. Contribution to Pahang for the 

maintenance of Fraser’s Hill ... 23,856 
5. Silver Jubilee Celebration ... a0 21,500 


6. Refund to Colony in respect of 
F.M.S. seconded officers who had 
not proceeded on leave prior to 


lst January, 1934 a ih 15,280 
7. Kinta Sub-Treasury Loss ... te 10,225 
8. Loss on Factory Trading for 1934 ... 10,178 


(0) Public Works, Special Scrvices.—The provision of the 
following large items of Special Services without 
corresponding savings in the estimated items 
accounts for the excess under this head : 

1. Permanent Baracks, Port Dickson $104,299 


2. Construction of an Aerodrome at 


Ipoh ay ss ae ae 75,000 
3. Additions and alterations to Astana 

Sri Menanti aah eh tee 60,000 
4. Warehouse, office, quarters and 

Barracks, Customs, Dindings ... §2,200 
5. Purchase of Railway quarters, Ipoh * 9,700 
6. Improvement to Kuala Lumpur 


Aerodrome a she we 30,051 
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7. Removal and re-erection of Govern- 
ment Buildings, Gopeng <A 35,772 


8. Construction of the Golf Course, 
Cameron Highlands obs a 30,000 


9. Conversion of Decrepit Settlement 
into part of Leper Settlement, 
Sungei Buloh ee it at 27,924 


10. Extension, Police Depét, Kuala 
Lumpur we eT, sae e: 21,700 


11. Alterations to the Military Barracks, 
Taiping 2 we ee * 17,000 


12. Aeroplane Landing Ground, Sitiawan 15,000 
The total amount of the public debt on 31st December, 19385. 
was $94,471,429, being 
6 per cent. Straits Settlements Sterling Loan $44,185,714 
8 per cent. Federated Malay States Sterling 


Loan ... i i des ie we 84,285,715 
44 per cent. Federated Malay States Local 
Loan ... ote wee ws, a aes 16,000,000 


as against $96,185,714 on 3lst December, 1934, made up of 
6 per cent. and 44 per cent. Straits Settlements 


Sterling Loan ae fs a .. $80,185,714 
44 per cent. Federated Malay States Local 
Loan ... Se Oe oF bs -- 16,000,000 


The first instalment (£5,155,000) of the Straits Settlements 
Sterling Loan issued in December, 1921, at 97, bearing interest 
at 6 per cent. was outstanding on 31st December, 1935, while 
the second instalment (£4,200,000) issued in May, 1922, at 95, 
with interest at 4} per cent. was redeemed partly in cash and 
partly by means of a conversion Federated Malay States Loan 
of £4,000,000 at 3 per cent. at par in June, 1935. The Sinking 
Funds contributions, started in 1925, amounted to $27,526,902. 


The Federated Malay States Local Loan of $16,000,000 
was issued in May, 1931, at 94, bearing interest at 4} per cent. 
The Sinking Fund for the redemption of this loan was star.ed 
in January 1934, and amounted to $330,464. 


Public Debt. 


Assets and 
Liabilities. 
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the 31st December, 1935: 





LIABILITIES. 


Capital Account (Straits Settle- 
ments Sterling Loan), 
Balance at credit thereof (a) 

Capital Account (44 per cent.| 

ederated Malay States| 
Local Loan, 1959), Balance at 
credit thereof (¢) ato 

Due to other Governments— 
Ceylon (Agency 








Account) 929.: 
India (Agence 
Account) 193,812.92} 
India (Current 
Account) +. 25,269.92) 
Johore (Current 
Account) 2,298, 19] 
= 


Family Remittances. 
Buffer Pool Tin Scheme... | 
S.8. Government War Servic 

Land Grant Scheme ... .. 





Deposits— 

Courts ve» $211,456.02] 
Forests Y 196,732.33} 
Lands 150,181.87 
Postal... s+ 105,715.13} 
Postal Account 

Stores, Colony 300,000.00] 
Planters’ Loan 

Board ... wee 
Miscellaneous 





Selangor River Protectio 
Reserve Account aa “ 
Funds— 
Police Fine and 
Reward Fund... $ 46,696.79 





Public Officers’ 
Guarantee Fund — 417,665.44 
-E.R, & P. Re- 
serve Fund ... 2,095,693.14] 


Phillips’ Agricul- 
tural Scholar. 


ship Fund 5,762.96) 
Malayan Flood 

Relief Fund... 53,241.45 
Rubber Fund 1,487,615.96] 
Miscellaneous 49,291.81 











Opium Revenue Replacement 
Reserve Fund 2 : 
Surplus 








soe 


491,176 62 


4,479,364 30 


276,290 54 





2,857,798 29 
58,924 11 


4,155,967 55 


27,795,853 50 
60,771,144 94 





105,585,941 09 








Nore: 

















ABsETS. 
Cash— 
In Treasuries and Banks «49,443,556,63 
In Agencies vie ve 78,006.33. 
In Transit 570,714.87 
Fixed Deposits we ase + 79,443.70 
Joint Colonial Fund (Crown 
Agents)... . «21, 708,887.14 
Investments—Surplus Funds— 
Sterling Securities er $12,378,945.11 
Dollar Securities es «12,043.00 
Tuvestinents—Opium Retenue Replacement 
Reserve Fund— 
Sterling Securities --, $20,510,139.21 
Perak River Hydro-Electric 
Power Coy. Shares we 7,285,714.29 
Investments, Specific Funds— 
Police Fine and Reward Fund ... 8 42,737.50 
Public Officers’ Guarantee Fund — 375,609.04 
Malayan Flood Relief Fund ‘ 51,516.00 
Phillips’ Agricultural Scholarship 
Rung 0 i) Se ke 5,648.00 


Sundry Outstanding Accounts 
Suspense—General ... im 


Suspense—Stores and Materials— 
Post Office... te 
P.W.D.... 
Electrical 
Marine Slipway 
Burma Rifles ... 7 
Minor Forest Products, et 





Advances— 
Due by other Governments 
Due by Railways 





Central Health Board | : 
Bentong Tailings Retention 
Scheine weaves 218,669.58 
Others ... 291,972.40 
Impresta... 
Toans— 


Brnnei 
Kelantan 
Planters : 
War Service Land Grant 
Agricultural ; 
Buildings 
Miscellaneous... 


Siamese Government (5) ... 














The following statement shows the assets and liabilities on 


31,874,378 67 


12,390,988 1L 


27,785,853 50 


1,703,522 76 


(a) The Striits Settlements Sterling Loan of £5,155.000 ($44,185,714.29) appears on the credit side 
of the Capital Account (vide Appendix B). The expenses of the issuo of the loan and expenditure on works 
authorised to be carried out therefrom appear on the debit side of the same account, the loan being repayable 
by Sinking Fund, the instalments of which are provided out of revenue. 

(8) The repayment of the loan of $39,685,714.30 by 26 yearly instalments commenced on 1st January, 1924. 

(c) The 4} per cent. Local Loan, 1959, appears on the credit. side of the Capital Account (vide 
Appendix C), The expenses of the iste and expenditure on works authorised to be carried out appear on the 


debit side of the same account, the loan being repayable by Sinking Fund, the instalments of 


provided out of revenue. 


(d) The F.MLS. 3 per cent. Sterling Loan, 1960-70, of £4,000,000 raised for the put 


4} per cent. 





which are 


of redeeming the 
traits Settlements Sterling Loan, 1935-45, of £4,200,000 appears on the credit side of the Capital 


Account (vide Appendix D), The loan is repayable by Sinking Fund, the instalments of which are provided 


out of revenue, 
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The result on the year's working showed a surplus of 
$1,773,757 which was credited to the Renewals Fund, so that 
the revenue and expenditure balanced. 


The loan to the Siamese Government of £4,630,000 
($39,685,714), which is repayable by 26 annual instalments 
commencing on the Ist January, 1924, stood at $26,228,564 on 
the 3lst December, 1935, having been reduced by the payment 
of the twelfth instalment due on Ist January, 1935. 


The loan to Brunei, which stood at $878,200 on 
31st December, 1934, has been reduced to $133,000. (It was 
fully repaid in January, 1936). 


The loan of $300,000 made to Kelantan in 1930 remained 
unsettled on 31st December, 1935. 


The total amount of Planters’ and War Service loans out- 
standing on 31st December, 1935, was $2,831,450 against 
$3,176,421 on 31st December, 1934. 


Miscellaneous loans outstanding on 3lst December, 1935, 
amounted to $930,650 compared with $1,123,994 on 31st 
December, 1934. 


The Federated Malay States contribution to the Buffer 
Stock was approximately 3,587 tons und the total advances 
came to $2.5 millions carrying interest at 4} per cent. per 
annum and repayable at option. The total amount of advances 
outstanding at date of closing the Pool account by sale of stock 
was $1,726,573. That amount with inter-st and other adminis- 
tration charges was recovered from tlie proceeds of sale in 
December, 1935. The nett amount due to the contributors to 
the Scheme amounted to $4,982,444 which was duly distributed 
in January, 1936. 


The surplus on 31st December, 1934, was $49,526,824. As 
the revenue for the year exceeded the expenditure by 
$11,244,321, the surplus was increased to $60,771,145, on the 
31st December, 1935. 


The liquid assets comprising cash and realisable invest- 
ments (excluding the investments earmarked for certain specific 
funds) amounted to $44,265,567 at the end of the year (including 
the $5 millions due to Buffer Stock contributors) as compared 
with $24,252,665 at the beginning. 


The holdings in Perak River Hydro-Electric Power Company 
Limited, viz.: £500,000 Preference shares and £75,000 Ordinary 
shares, which were written down to £1 on 31st December, 1934, 


Railways. 


Loan to Siam. 


Loan to Brunei. 


Loan to 
Kelantan. 


Loans— 
Planters, War 
Service, ete. 


Other loans. 


Baffer Poot * 
Tin Scheme, 


Surplus. 


Opium Revenue 
Replacement 
Reserve Fund. 


Rubber Fund. 


Rubber 
Experimental 
Research and 
Propaganda 
Fund, 


Straits 
Settlements 
Sterling Loan 
Capital 
Account, 


Federated 
Malay States 
Sterling Loan 
Capital 
Account. 


Federated 
Malay States 
Local Loan 
Capital 
Account. 
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have on reconstruction of the Company been converted into 
82,500 one pound Ordinary shares and valued at market rates 
on 81st December, 1935. 


Sungei Draka Plantations Limited was sold at the end of 
the year and the Government recovered $408 as a final payment. 
The shares had been written down to $1. 


This fund was started with $10 millions provided out of 
revenue in 1925; with $9,828,503, representing contribution at 
15 per cent. of annual revenue from Chandu Sales for the years 
1926 to 1930, and with the accumulated interest from inception 
to 81st December, 1930, stood at valuation on 31st December, 
1934, at $28,070,430. It has been decreased to $27,795,854 on 
valuation of securities at current middle market rates on 
31st December, 1935. The fund is invested in sterling securities. 
The loan of £850,000 to the Perak River Hydro-Electric Power 
Company, Ltd., has on reconstruction of the Company in 1935, 
been converted into 5 per cent. preference shares. 


The interest earned on this fund during 1931 to 1985 was 
credited to revenue and contribution to the fund during these 
years was suspended. 


This fund which was started en Ist June, 1934, on intro- 
duction of rubber regulation and stood at $628,898 on 
8lst December, 1934, has been increased to $1,487,616 on 
31st December, 1935, after payment of the regulation and other 
incidental expenses connected therewith. 


This fund which was created by an allocation of $2 millions 
in 1930 and stood at $2,181,407 on 31st December, 1984, was 
reduced to $2,095,693 on 31st December, 1935. The commit- 
ments against this balance amounted to $858,571 on 3lst 
December, 1935. 


A statement of the 6 per cent. Sterling Loan Account is 
published as Appendix B to this report showing an unspent 
balance of $491,177 on 31st December, 1935, the major portion 
of which balance has been earmarked for the development of 
Telegraph, Telephone and Wireless. 


A statement of the 3 per cent. Sterling Loan Account is 
published as Appendix D to this report showing that the proceeds 
have been utilised for the redemption of the 44 per cent. Straits 
Settlements Sterling Loan. 


A statement of the 44 per cent. Local Loan Capital Account 
is published as Appendix C to this report. Of the total proceeds 
of $15,640,000, expenditure on railway, electrical and public 
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works accounted for $11,160,636, leaving a balance of $4,479,364 
still available to meet capital expenditure in 1936 and subse- 
quent years. 


The following is a summary of the Vustoms tariff: 
TaBLE A. 
Import Detigs. 


Preferential 
Description of article, Unit. Fall duty, duty, 
I.—Intoxicating liquors : $c. $c 
(a) Rectified spirit a6 - Per proof 
gallon - 1400 


and any other 
ing liquor not 
hereinafter provided for os -» 1400 ... 1050 
(e) Brandy in bottle and ac- 
cepted by the Proper 
Officer of Customs as not 
exceeding 81 per cent. of 






Proof spirit ass s+ Per gallon... 1050 ... 8 00 
(d) Whisky, rum and gin... Per proof 
gallon .. 13.00 


(e) Whisky, rum and gin in 
bottle and accepted by 
the’ Proper Officer of 
Customs as not exceedin 
81 per cent. of Proo: 


spirit aa Ae ++ Per gallon... 9 50 
(f) Toddy arrack, saki and 
samsu including medica- 
ted samsu ... se ues per Proof 
gallon . 1200 
(yg) Bitters and liqueurs not 
exceeding 100 per cent. of 
Proof spirit ae s+ Per gallon... 13 00 
(4) Sparkling wines not ex- 
ceeding 42 per cent. of 
proof spirit aot aes + 6 00 5 00 
(i) Still wines exceeding 26 
per cent. but not exceed- 
ing 42 per cent. of proof 
spirit aed Be ss iy 450. 3 90 
(j) Still, wines not exceeding 
26 per cent. of proof 
spirit in es vee A tee © 60: te 90 
(k) Ale, beer, stout, porter, 
cider and perry... at ‘ + 130 .. 120 
Il.—Tobacco : 
(a) Cigars and snuff... ++ Per pound ... 1 60 
(4) Cigarettes... oe a hy 11 1 00 
(c) Unmanufactured tobacco ... i 
(d) Manufactured tobacco ex- 
cluding cigars, cigarettes 
and snuff 
(i) if imported for sale 
to the public in air- :, 
tight’ tins or con- 
tainers ere ise . « 110 .. 100 
(ii) not otherwise — pro- 
vided for oo. oS a 60 
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‘ ee Preferential 
Description of article. Unit. Foll duty. duty, 


(11. —Petroleum : $c. $e. 





(a) Kerosene with a flashing 
point higher than 73°F 
hut below 200° F'... -- Per gallon 


(6) Petrol 





ead oe on 33 


1V.—(a) Sugar. including — sucrose, 
saccharuse, cane — sugar, 
beet sugar, maple sugar, 
palm sugar. gula malacea, 
gula kabong, gula uipah, 
gula  kachang. 
sugar candy 








BU golden 

syrup, maple syrup. dex- ‘ll 
trose, glucose, grape 

r, starch sugar, corm 

sugar, starch syrup. corn 

sytup, wheat syrup, wheat 

jelly. rice jaggery. lacvu- 

lose. fruct: ruit sugar, 

invert sugar, honey lactose, 

milk sugar, maltose and 

malt sugar ... oes «+ Per pound... 05... = 08 














(6) Sweets, chocolates, confec- 
tionery, and any other 

ts containing more 

than sixty parts per cen- 
tum by weight of any one fe 
or more of the sugars M 
enumerated under IV. (a) 9 wa 05... 0 





(c) Syrups. cordials, fruit juices 
and other solutions contain- 
ing more than forty parts 
per centum by weight of 
any one or more of the 
sugars enumerated under 
IV (a) bee ane «. Per gallon”... so... | oO 





Exemptions 


(i) Sweets, chocolates, 
and confectionery in 
manufacturers’ un- 
opened original tins, 
bottles, cartons or 
boxes containing not 
more than two 
pounds nett weight. 


(ii) Articles which are 
dutiable under any 
other paragraph of 
Table A. 


V —Cartridges other than such as 
are included in section 19 of 
t he Explosives Enactment 
(Cap. 200) Ste i Bie Pee OOO? oe ek 00 1 0 
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Description of article. 
VI.—Matches : 


Containers with— 
(i) not more than 10 matches 


(ii) more than 10 but not more 

than 20 matches ... é 

(iii) more than 20 but not more 

than 50 matches ... : 

For every additional 25 

matches or part of 25 

matches over 50 in a 

container, a duty addi- 

tional to the duty under 

(iii) 3 a 
VII.—Edible oils and fats : 

(u) (i) Kachang 

nut vil . 

(ii) Gingelly oil 

(6) Butter, tinned 


and ground- 


(c) 5 frozen 
(d) Magarine 
(e) Lard 


(f) Ghee, vegetable ghee, and 
all other edible oils and 
fats not specified above 
except coconut oil 


VIII.—Cement 


I1X.—Cement manufactures other 
than tiles a 
X.—Tiles : 


(i) Roofing en 
(ii) Flooring and wall 
XI.-—Cosmetics and perfumery 


XII.—Textiles and apparel : 

(a) Piece goods made of 
cotton, linen, artificial 
silk, and all mixtures 

ado of cotton, linen, 
artificial silk, silk and, 
or, other materials 





(4) Cotton, linen, jute, silk 
or artificial silk, felt, 
flannel, woollen and all 
textile goods made from 
plant fibres, whether 
finished) goods or not, 
other than yarn, thread, 
gunnies and waste, ex- 
cept as provided in (a) 
above an th 


Unit. Full duty. 
$c. 
Per 100 con- 
tainers ei 12 
a 
; 60 
” 30 
Per pound 06 
o4 
‘ 17 
%, 20 
% 10 
ai O4 
a os 10 
Per ton 12 00 
aS 2 00 
a 12 00 
s 12 00 
Ad valorem Be 
Ad valorem or 
per yard 20% 





ard 
whichever 
is higher 





Ad valorem 2055 


Preferential 


duty. 


$e. 


03 
02 
12 
15 
05 


6 00 


10 00 


25% 


10% 
or 24 cents 





is higher 


10% 
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4 Preferential 
Description of article. Unit. Full duty. duty. 
$c. $c. 


(c) Wearing apparel not 
otherwise provided for, 
including boots, boot- 
ees, shocs, overshoes, 
slippers and sandals of 
all descriptions and of 
whatever material fini- 
shed or — unfinished, 
other than articles 
specified in the next 
following item ... Pre FH} s- 20% —... 10% 


(d) Boots, bootees, shoes, 
overshoes, slippers and 
sandals of all descrip- 
tions made wholly or 
_ partly of rubber, balata 
or gutta percha (except 
where the outer part 
of the uppers, apart 
from stitchings, fasten- 
ings or ornaments. is 
made entirely of leather 


or leather and elastic) Per pair 50 10 

(c) Rubber soles a Rs) 05 

XIIL.--Tanned hides and skins, lea- 

ther and imitation leather, 

leather and imitation leather 

manufactures other than 

fancy goods «+ Ad valorem ... 15% ... 5% 

XIV.—Cycles and accessories : 

(a) Cycles—complete «- Each... w= §$50 2. 1 50 
Saddles... ad ae a a i 30... 10 
Frames—complete oe May ee - 300 .. 10 
Frames—parts of «Per piece oes wb... 05 
Handlebars—with fit- 
tings and otherwise ... Each 30 10 
Rims an Si 5 ed ne 30... 10 
Chains... ae aoe fete wed 30... 10 
Cycle pumps... «» Per dozen 30 Free 

(b) Cycle tyres (outer covers) Per cover 15 08 

>> inner tubes «. Per tube 06 03 

(c) Motor and motor-cycle 

tyres (outer covers)... Ad valorem... 20%... Free 

(d) Motor and motor-cycle 

inner tubes wid mee 3 we. 20% 
XV.—(«) Pianos wa 10% 


(6) Other musical instruments, 
wireless receiving and 
transmitting sets and 
parts. thereof including 
gramophones, — electrical 
gramophones or repro- 
ducers, phonographs, 
records. needles, valves 
and other parts or acces- 


sories aoe ane a as s 20% 10% 
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Deseription of article. 


XVI.—Coffee, raw 
Py} prepared 
, extract or essence, 


whether mixed with 
other substances or 
not ee on 


XVII.—Ground-nuts oa ee 
XVITI.—Milk (including cream), con- 


densed, desiccated = or 
preserved 
XIX.---Fruits, jams, marmalode, 


vegetables, fish, meats and 
soups in metal, glass, or 
earthenware containers 
XX.—Printing paper 7 
XXI.—-Manufactured brass, bronze, 
and copperware 


XXII.—(a) Batteries and parts 
thereof for electric 
torches or hand-lamps 


(b) All other electric bat- 
teries and a pacts: there- 
of 


XXITI.—Paraffin wax and _ articles 
made thereof 


XXIV.—Fish maws and sharks’ 


XXV.—Umbrellas and lamp-shades 
covered with silk, arti- 
ficial silk or cotton 


XXVI.—Tea 

XXVII.—Sacharrine ao 

XXVIII.—Fireworks and eels io 
XXIX.—Oil cloth and linoleum 


XXN.—Straw, grass, 
mengkuang 
manufactures 


fins 





rush and 
(pandan) 


Unit. Full duty, 
$c. 
Per pound 03 
s “a 08 
Ad valorem 5% 
Per pound 01s 
For 100 Ibs. 
nett weight ... 5 00 
Ad valorem 20% 
” + 10% 
” 15% 
, - 20% 
” 15% 
” 15% 
” 15% 
” 10% 
Per pound 08 
a - 500 
” os 10 
Ad valorem 10% 
” 10% 


TaBLe B. 


Export Duties. 


T.—aGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


Description of article, 
Gambier 





Gutta-percha (cultivated) — meaning 
gutta-percha, as defined in the 
Forest Rules, 1920, produced from 
trees which have been cultivated on 
alienated land to the satisfaction of 
the Chief Secretary to Government 


Duty. 
15 cents per pikul 


24 per cent. ad valorem 


Preferential! 
duty, 


$e. 


003 
100 


5% 
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II.—ForeEsT proptcts. 


Description of article. 
Rembia ataps 
Nipah ataps— 
(a) Bertindeh tulang 
(6) Bertumu tulang 
(c) Bertumu daun 
(d) Other kinds 


Getah rambong (India-rubber) 
Formosa camphor 
Kepong bark 


III.—MINERALS, METALS AN 


Tin-ore— 
When the price of tin does not 
exceed $41 per pikul 
When the price of tin exceeds $41 
Lut does not exceed $42 ... 


When the price of tin exceeds $42 
but does not exceed $43 ... : 


and so on, the duty per pikul being 
increased by 12 cents per every 
dollar by which the price of tin 
exceeds 341. 

In the case of tin-ore exported 
otherwise than under such guaran- 
tees as the Chief Secretary may 
require that it shall be smelted in 
the Straits Settlements. Australia 
or the United Kingdom, 
an additional duty of $30 per pikul. 

Tin, smelted or 
tin-ore won in t 
States 


manufactured from 


he Federated Malay 


Additional duty on all tin-ore 
exported 4 


Tin slag and hard-head of tin 


Scheelite 
Wolfram a eee 
All other metals and metalliferous ores 
China-clay or kaolin 


Potash-felspar or soda-felspar _in- 
tended for use as a flux or a glaze 


China-stone 


Duty. 
per cent. ad calorem 





10 per cent. of the wholesale prices 
in the centres of production 


$5 per pikul 
10 per cent. ad valorem 
10 


” ” 


D METALLIFEROUS ORES. 


$2.40 per pikul 


On the same scale as that for tin- 
ore. together with an additional 
duty of one-third of the duty on 
tin-ore 


15 cents per pikul or part of a 
pikul 

At the rate prescribed for tin-ore. 
unless the consignment iss accom- 
panied by a certificate Of assay 
granted by the Gowernment 
Geologist or approved by the 
Warden of Mines, in which case 
the duty shall be at the rate 
prescribed for tin smelted or 
manufactured on the amount of 
tin estimated to be contained in 
such consignment 


$2 per pikul 

$20, 

10 per cent. ad valorem 
75 cents per ton 


23 per cent. ad valorem 


ae ” 
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IV.—(a) MISCELLANEOUS. 
(Perak, Selangor and Negri Sembilan.) 


Description of article, Duty. 
*Blachan is .. 50 cents per pikul 
*Fish, dried and ‘salted a ... 10 per cent. ad valorem 


*Fish maws, fish refuse, ikan gelama, 
prawns (dried) ” ” 
*Oysters, fresh... $8 oe -. $5 per pikul 
*Oysters, dried, mother-of-pearl 
shell, beche-de-mer and sharks’ fins 10 per cent. ad valorem 
Horns, tanned skins, raw or dressed 
hides, bones and tallow... 10 J Me 


IV.—(b) MISCELLANEOUS. 


(Pahang only.) 
Fish dried— 
Class A (i) Sharks’ fins... « $1.50 per pikul 
» A(ii) Tenggiri, ikan = merah, 
kachang, selor, bileh. 
bawal, talang 





” 
» B Selor kuning a Ms ” 
»  C Pelata, gelama. selor, 

puchat, lema re ea 50 % 
»  D Kembong, Khe’kheh. 

selayang ... ies 40 ” 
» E Tamban, udang, blachan, 

ikan yu 30 i 





F Rambai., layer, pari, duri, 
bakau, budu and — all 
other fish not men- 
tioned above oe 5 

Oysters. dried, mother-of peel shell 
and beche-de-mer 
Horns, tanned skins, raw or ‘dressed 
hides, bones and tallow 385 25) 10 


10 per cent. ad valorem 






IV.—(c) MISCELLANEOUS, 
Elephants... ae oie id «. 20 per cent, ad ralorem 


Excise Duties. 
Chinese samsu including medicated 
samsu... oa «. $9 per proof gallon 
Other intoxicating “Liquors cee v $l 


Matches ; containers in) which there 
are: 


” ” 


A. 


he 


(i) not more than 10 matches... Per 100 containers 9 cents 8 cents 


(ii) more than 10 but not more 
than 20 matches .. wee *9 re 1s 

(iii) more than 20 but not more 
than 50 match Pao a 
For every additional matches or 
part of 25 matches over 50 in a 
container: a duty additional to 
duty under (iii) a at Nee My 4, 
The rates in column ‘A apply where both the matches 

containers are made from imported timber. 
The rates in column ‘B' apply where both the matches 

containers are made from local timber. 






16 ,, 


40, 


200. 
and the 


and’ the 





Items marked * are exempted from payment of export duty if 
from the Dindings district—G@. N. 2838/28-6-35 





exported 
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Stamp Dvtirs. 

Stamp duties are coltected by means of adhesive stamps 
affixed, in accordance with a schedule to the Stamp Enactment, 
on certain specified documents, of which the more common are 
given below: 

Agreement or contract.—25 cents. 

Bill of exchange (except a cheque or bank note).—5 cents 
for every $100 of the amount or value of the money for which 
the bill or note is drawn or made. 

Charge, agreement for a charge, bond, debenture, covenant, 
and bill of sale by way of security.—At rates graduated from 
10 cents for an amount not exceeding $25 to $1 for every $500. 

Cheque.—4 cents. 

Conveyance, assignment, transfer or absolute bill of sale— 
At rates graduated from 50 cents where the consideration does 
not exceed $100 to $1.50 for every $250. 

Lease or agreement for lease of any land, house or other 
immovable property granted or made.—At rates varying 
according to rent, fine or premium payable and period. 





Ss: 


Policy insurance: 
Fire insurance.—25 cents per policy. 
Life insurance.—10 cents for every $1,000. 
Power or letter of attorney.—$3 for a general power. 
Promissory note (except a bank note).—10 cents for every 
$100 or part thereof. 
Receipt for any money or other property the amount or 
value of which exceeds twenty dollars——4 cents. 
Share certificate. —5 cents. 


Pott Tax axp Het Tax. 
There is no poll or hut tax. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Miscellaneous. 
EvectricaL DEPARTMENT. 

The consumption of electricity throughout the Federated 
Malay States during 1935 showed a considerable increase, which 
can be mainly attributed to the release of additional quotas for 
tin production, and to the fact that Chinese miners, having now 
realised the advantages of electricity over other forms of motive 
power, have adopted electricity as the chief motive power for 
mining operations, 
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There was also an improvenient in consumption for lighting 
and domestic purposes, and the number of units consumed for 
this type of load showed an increase in all Government stations 
throughout the Federated States. 


In Kuala Lumpur the demand towards the end of the year 
rose to an unprecedented Jevel and both the Ulu Langat Hydro- 
Electric Stations and the Bungsar Power Station became fully 
loaded, and no more applications for power could be considered. 
These stations, however, worked smoothly together throughout 
the year, and no operating difficulties were experienced. The 
total combined number of units generated was 53,297,401 as 
compared with 34,256,983 in 1934, an increase of 55.9 per cent. 


The population included in the various areas supplied by the 
Kuala Lumpur system and including Rawang was 182,552 and 
the units sold per head of this population for private light, heat 
and domestic power were 35, and for industrial power 251. 


Progress in some of the other larger Government under- 
takings is indicated as follows: 


Units Generated or Purchased. 





SSS TN 

1934, 1935. 
Ipoh uh ae 2,732,664 ee 8,121,997 
Taiping 3s 851,432 ngs 1,180,460 
Seremban eae 1,082,721 ae 1,194,970 
Kuala Lipis ... 212,839 San 257,242 


The total number of units of electrical energy generated in 
the Federated Malay States during the vear, by all power stations 
of various types, of 100 kilowatts capacity and over (including 
Government and public supplies) was 297,969,927 compared with 
228,078,028 in 1934, which represents an increase of 30.64 per 
cent. Of this total, 240,172,473 units were: generated by power 
stations not owned by Government, and the remaining 
57,797,454 by Government power stations. The total capacity 
of all these generating plants amounted to 121,600 kilowatts as 
compared with 119,600 in 1934. 


It is gratifying to report that there were no fatal accidents 
from electric shock during the year, compared with an annual 
average of six accidents during the previous five years. This 
reduction may be accounted for by the care and attention given 
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to installations by the Electrical Inspection Branch of the 
Government, and the co-operation of large consumers to ensure 
the safety of electrical operators. 


The standard of electrical knowledge for the granting of 
certiticates of competency to Chargemen and Engineers under 
the Electricity Enactment has also been raised, and this has no 
doubt contributed to the reduction in the number of accidents. 


ComPANIEs. 


COMPANIES ESTABLISHED IN THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
During the year 24 local companies with a total nominal 
capital of $5,041,642.85 were incorporated and registered as 
compared with 26 with a total nominal capital of $6,090,000 in 
1934 and 15 with a total nominal capital of $2,648,000 in 1933. 


The largest number of conipanies incorporated and registered 
in any recent year was 56 ($35,764,500) in 1926, and 54 
($38,934,928) in 1920. 


The main objects of the new companies were: Amusement 
and entertainment 2, aviation 1, charity 1, dealers in wines 1, 
foundry 1, general merchants 5, gold mining 1, ice manufactur- 
ing 1, mining 8, newspapers printing 1, printing 1, rubber 
dealers 2, rubber planting 1, rubber manufacturing 1, restaurant 
1 and tin mining 1. 


Thirty companies were in voluntary liquidation and one in 
compulsory liquidation in the Federated Malay States. No 
Winding-up Orders were made during the year. 


There were 406 companies on the registers at the end of the 
year, 88 having been struck off as dissolved or defunct. 


COMPANIES ESTABLISHED OUTSIDE TNE FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

Twenty-three companies were brought on to the Federated 
Malay States registers in 1935 as compared with 29 and 38 in 
1934 and 1933 respectively. The objects of these companies 
were briefly: ageney and trusteeship business 2, contractors 3, 
dealers in radio and wireless 2, gold) mining 1, general 
merchants 1, exports and imports 1, life assurance (one with 
fire insurance) 8, motor engineering 1, mining and planting 2, 
rubber planting 4, shipping 1 and tin mining 2. 
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Twenty companies were known to be in voluntary liquidation 
during the year. Eleven of these voluntary liquidations were 
commenced prior to 1935. 


At the end of 1935, 723 companies were on the registers as 
compared with 730 on 31st December, 1934. 


Eight Fire Insurance Companies and 28 Life Assurance 
Companies were on the registers as at 31st December, 1934. 
There was a decrease of two in the former category and of one 
in the latter category during the year. Three Life Assurance 
Companies, one of which is also doing Fire Insurance, were 
brought on to the Federated Malay States registers during the 
year. 

COMPULSORY LIQUIDATION. 


The liquidation of two companies were completed in 1935 
and at the close of the year one company remained in the hands 
of a private liquidator. 

BankRUPTCY. 


During the year, 110 Bankruptey Notices and 103 Bank- 
ruptcy Petitions were filed, 88 Receiving Orders and 95 Adjudica- 
tion Orders made as compared with 191 Notices, 80 Petitions, 
54 Receiving Orders and 53 Adjudication Orders in 1934. 


Of the persons adjudicated bankrupt, 33 were Chinese, 
27 Malays, 22 Natives of India, 10 Ceylonese and 3 Eurasians. 


By occupation, 58 were Government employees of various 
occupations, 13 Traders (8 of whom who were trading as one 
firm), 6 Land-owners, 4 Clerks, 1 Moncy-lender, 2 Printers, 
1 Miner, 2 Contractors, 1 Tailor and 1 Milk seller. There were 
also 2 married women, 1 widow, 2 unemployed and 1 of 
unspecified occupation. 


Trade bankruptcies showed a slight decrease in Perak and 
Pahang. The increase in the numbers of petitions, receiving 
orders and adjudication orders is mainly duc to the bankruptcies 
of salary earners among members of the subordinate service as 
the result of the Government policy in dealing with the 
indebtedness of its employees. 


The main Bankruptcy Office is in Kuala Lumpur and the 
Branch Office in Ipoh. 


Two compositions were accepted by creditors during the 
year. There were 30 discharges: 20 in Perak of which 18 were 
granted subject to various perjods of suspension, ranging from 
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1 week to one year, und 2 subject to consent to judgment; 
8 in Selangor of which 4 were granted subject to suspension 
from 6 months to one year and 4 subject to consent to judgment; 
1 in Negri Sembilan subject to 3 months’ suspension, and one in 
Pahang. 


There was one prosecution against a bankrupt during the 
year. 


The gross liabilities and assets as stated by debtors were 
$1,696,336 and $1,022,029, respectively, as compared with 
$432,838 and $187.819 in 1934. There was one failure with 
estimated liabilities of over $100,000 but under $200.000; one 
of over $800,000 but under $400,000 and one with $900,000, 
the last being liabilities in the bankruptcy of a chettiar in Perak. 


The continued slight decrease in trade bankruptcies is no 
doubt due to the increased circulation of money as the result of 
the improvement in the price of rubber, tin and copra. It is 
also probably due to the gradual elimination of the really weak 
and irresponsible trading concerns. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE PuBiic TRUSTRE AND OFFICIAL 
ADMINISTRATOR. 


The year under review was the thirteenth year of the working 
of the Department of the Public Trustee. 


During the vear the Public Trustee aceepted 15 trusts in all 
valued at $495,776; 16 trusts were wound up and at the end of 
the year 99 were still being administered. 


The value of the property held in trust by the Public Trustee 
at the end of the year was estimated at $3,399,115. 


The office of the Official Administrator, Federated Malay 
States, created in the year 1928 is combined with that of the 
Public Trustee. The number of estates taken up by the 
Official Administrator during 1935 was 35 valued at $566,490. 
Twenty-three estates were wound up and at the end of the year 
73 were still being administered. 


The total number of trusts and estates administered by the 
Public Trustee and Official Administrator as at 31st December, 
1935, was 172 valued at over $4,500,000. The total fees collected 
by the combined offices during the year amounted to $35,109.76. 
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Co-OPERATION. 
The total expenditure for the calendar year was $129,529. —Bxpenditure. 


























The position at the end of the year was as follows: Progress. 
Paid-up Total 
No. of No. of Reserve : 
a societies. | members. Fait fund. pace 
Rural Credit Socie- $ $ $ 
ties 57 1444 | 63,376) 14,425 | 82,279 
Non-Agricultural 
Thrift and Loan 
Societies .. 32 | 15,765 |3,204,700| 253,737 |3,493,937 
Registered but 
not working 1 
Indian Labourers’ 
Societies . oa 152 | 23,090 | 483,623} 3,166 | 486,789 
Unions 3 15" 
Registered but 
not working 3 
Co-operative Rubber| 
Societies .. 1 37 402) 161 569 
Co-operative “Urban 
Union... 1 6* 
Total... 250 | 40,3364/3,752,101| 271,489 |4,063,574 











In addition, the following societies were registered and were 
active, but had no thoroughly systematised financial transactions : 
Type. No. 
General Purposes Societies.-— 


(a) Malay Rural j ue ia 25 
(b) Indian Settlers... ee a 224 2 
Better Living Societies ... or ee = 5 
Fairs aoe ee ae %i oa ae 5 
Sales and Purchases and Markcting Societies 3 
Total ... 40 


For agriculturists, the year was distinctly brighter. Though Rural Credit 
the price of padi remained low, rubber and coconuts sufficiently Sele 
rose to. enable a portion of past debts to be repaid out of income. 
Repayments of principal ($35,756) were higher than in any of 


the previous five yeurs and exceeded new loans given out by 
$25,121. 





* Sucictics. + Societies not included. 


General 
Purposes 
Societies, 


Marketing 
Societies. 


Co-operative 
shops. 


Thrift and 


Luan Societies, 
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Mombership declined by 187, The chief cause of this was 
the liquidation of the Bagan Tiang Society with its 147 members. 


Initial efforts to satisfy common needs by joint action have 
been made in many kumpongs by the formation of General 
Purposes Societies. The demand for these societies is brisk and 
usually spontaneous. Their activities have included the 
maintenance of mosques und burial grounds, the provision of 
such amenitivs as a reading room, newspapers and a kampong 
sports ground, the promvtion of health and sanitation, the 
destruction of rats and squirrels, the building of schools and 
teachers quarters, the erection of bunds, the improvement of 
waiter supply and the marketing of various rural products. 
Thrift is encouraged by the collection of small weekly deposits. 
Though some of these socicties will doubtless die when the 
objects for which they are formed have been accomplished, 
their number is likely to increase steadily. 


The Mgg-marketing Societies in Krian carried on a steady 
and increasing business. Three hundred and_ seventy-three 
thousand three hundred and thirty-eight eggs were sold, sixty 
thousand more than last year, at an average price of $1.86 per 
hundred as compared with the average kampong price of $1.66. 


In spite of the enhanced price of rubber, it was difficult 
to revive the co-operative rubber societies. On the other hand, 
a small and inexpensive rubber-smoking cabinet was devised 
by the Rubber Research Institute and its adoption bas consider- 
ably improved the quality of rubber from small-holdings. 


Many groups in rural areas have set up shops. Advice and 
instruction in book-keeping have been given, but most shops 
have a hard struggle to keep going because of bad book-keeping 
and too generous credit. Trading ability needs time to develop. 


The figures of these steadily increasing societies make 
impressive reading. ‘Three new societies were formed. 
Membership was up by 2,226 to 15,765 and paid up subscription 
by $461,700 to $3,204,700. The amount of loans granted was 
$1,423,900 as compared with $1,568,400 in 1934. The majority 
of members have rescued themselves from outside debts and are 
finding it possible to purchase land or dwelling houses. Gross 
average savings per member increased froin $202 in 1934 to $203 
at the end of 1935. 

The investment of capital was hampered by the high 


premia of the trustee stocks to which sovictics are limited 
by law. 
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Societies amongst Indian labourers were popular and 18 new Indian 
societies were registered. The number of societies amounted to Societies. 
155 (3 not working) with a membership of 23,090 and a subscrip- 
tion capital of $483,623, the corresponding figures for last year 
being 138 (1 not working), 19,416 and $353,622. The average 
saving per member is $21.38. The two Indian settlements in 
Negri Sembilan made good progress. 


Lanbs. 

The area in private occupation at the end of the year 
amounted to about 2,577,655 acres under agricultural titles and 
206,402 acres under mining titles. 

It is estimated that of the 27,540 square miles covered by 
the four States of the Federation, 15.8 per eent. is land in 
private occupation and 27.15 per cent. is reserved forest, while 
the balance of 57.05 per cent. is still State land, including 
therein land reserved for purposes other than forests. 


SURVEYS. 
The expenditure of this Department was again luwer than in 
any year since the formation of the Department in 1908. 


The demand for title surveys increased by almost 83 per 
cent., the greater part of the increase occurring in the second 
half of the year. 

The Trigonometrical Branch was engaged on the primary 
and secondary triangulation of Brunei. This work is being 
earried out at the expense of the Brunei Government. 

The activities of the Topographical Branch were confined to 
revision of some of the older sheets. 

The supervision of the assessment of small and certain 
medium estates in) connection with Rubber Regulation was 
continued up to the end of March when the work was practically 
completed. From Ist April officials working directly under the 
Controller of Rubber were appointed to each State. 

The Map Production Branch continued to print the coupons 
required for rubber regulation for the whole of Malaya. The 
design for cach denomination was altered cach quarter and so far 
as is known no attempts at forgery were made. Nearly § tuillion 
coupons were supplied. 


Routine meteorological observations were continued at the 
17 main stations and at a large number of auxiliary stations. 
The policy of muving uicteorvlugical stations to sites on the 


Agricultural 
luans. 
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new aerodromes has been continued. Two have already been 
moved and arrangements are in hand for moving three others. 
The Kuala Lumpur office was closed down on Ist January, 1935, 
and all the senior and office staff concentrated in Singapore. 
The demands of service and civil aviation has necessitated the 
regular issue of forecasts twice daily for the main air route 
through Malaya. Co-operation with the Meteorulogical Services 
of neighbouring countries was developed duriug the year. 


GEoLoGy. 

The detailed geological survey of the arca in the neighbour- 
hood of Bidor, Batang Padang. was continued and the alluvial 
gold deposits of this area still receive considerable attention 
from miners and prospectors. The output of fine gold this year 
reached 6,526 ounces which figure constitutes a record. 

During the last few years the Geological Survey Department 
has been trying to interest miners in the commercial possibilities 
of ilmenite, which is the dominant constituent of amang, the 
by-product of tin mining. This year nuinerous shipments have 
been made, but the detailed figures of the amounts exported, 
believed to be considerable, are not yet available. 

Geological reports were furnished both on mineral deposits 
and on engineering schemes. The filing of prospecting results 
has been continued and increasing use of these records is being 
made both by Government ofticers and the mining public. The 
usual analyses of metals, minerals, and oils were done for the 
public and for Government departments, and the number of 
samples submitted has increased considerably during the year. 


Piaxters Loaxs Boarp. 

On Ist January, 1935, the Board had outstanding twenty- 
seven loans aggregating to $686,345. 

One new loan, $85,000, and two additional loans amounting 
to $51.075 were made during the course of the year, while six 
properties repaid their loans in full to the extent of $73.818. 
ten others made partial repayments totalling $56.206 and 
balances not required by three estates, $12,447, were written 
back. 

At the end of the sear, the number of agricultural loans was 
thus reduced to twenty-two totalling $679,049 against which 


$660,048 had actually been paid out while advances to estates 


under the Board's administration totalled $23,683 giving a total 
sum outstanding of $683,731. 
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Urban loans, at the beginning of the year, totalled seventy- 
eight amounting to $709,592. No new loans were made during 
the year. Repayment in full was made by thirteen borrowers to 
the extent of $174,250, forty-seven others made partial repay- 
ments totalling $106,579 and balances not required, $14,000, 
were written back. 


At the end of the year, the number of urban loans 
totalled sixty-five aggregating $414,763 while sundry disburse- 
ments (recoverable) in respect of certain of these properties 
amounted to $3,490 giving a gross sum outstanding of $418,253. 


Under the War Service Land Grant Scheme, at the beginning 
of the year, fifty-four ex-soldiers were indebted to the Board, 
in respect of loans made to them, to the extent of $1,195,850. 


No loans were repaid in full during the course of the year 
but partial repayments were made by sixteen borrowers to the 
extent of $59,400. 


At the end of the year, therefore, the number of borrowers 
continuing to benefit under the Scheme remained the same (viz., 
fifty-four) and the amount outstanding totalled $1,136,450 to 
which falls to be added $84,687 being advances to properties 
under the Board’s administration giving a gross sum outstanding 
of $1,221,187. 


Interest earned during the year amounted to $147,500 of 
which $48,873 was in respect of agricultural loans, $42,279 in 
respect of urban loans and $56,348 in respect of War Service 
Loans. 


Interest collected totalled $142,600 while interest credited 
to Federal Revenue in respect of all monies outstanding was 
$132,600. 


The net profit earned by the Board during the year was 
$20,310. 

The reserves of the Board at 31st December, 1935, stood at 
$855,000. 


The capital of the Board is $4,000,000 created by the 
Planters’ Loans Fund Enactment (Cap. 131). 


Tne Estate Duty OFFice. 
The total of estate duty collected throughout the Federated 
Malay States in 1935 was $288,266 as against $367,902 in 1934 
and $213,916 in 1933. 


Urban loans. 


War Service 
ans. 


Interest. 


Profit and loss. 


Reserves. 


Capital. 
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The collection of duty continued to be difficult. No unusually 
large estates were declared, and the total value of solvent estates 
declared and assessed during 1935 was $5,238,689 as compared 
with $5,034,442 in 1934 and $4,207,945 in 1933. 


It would appear that the number of estate duty affidavits 
filed each year varies according to the general economic condition 
prevailing. Thus during the recent period of depression such 
numbers consistently fell each succeeding year. There are now 
indications however that conditions are gradually improving 
and that applications for representation are being made in respect 
of estates which in recent years were not considered worth 
administering. This, no doubt, is the explanation of the fact 
that although the number of affidavits dealt with during the year 
increased by 52 per cent. the actual value of property on which 
estate duty was leviable increased by 4 four cent. only. 

In addition to the increase in the volume of work performed. 
the valuation of property continued to present serious difficulties 
as values have varied very considerably during recent years, 
and in many cases realisation of the duty when assessed involved 
protracted negotiations and payments by instalments over long 
periods. 

Cases of evasion of payment of estate duty by misrepresen- 
tation and non-disclosure on the part of certain applicants for 
representation were investigated. As a result there is no doubt 
that considerable sums will be collected as estate duty in respect 
of property which has passed on the death of certain persons. 


Minirary. 
The, strength of the 2nd Bn., 20th Burma Rifles, stationed 
at Tuiping was on the 31st December, 1935: 


British officers... oe ve Sis rice old 
Indian officers... es or se rh, 20 
Indian other ranks wa oe ine .. 647 


A high standard of efticiency was maintained. After a tour 
of approximately 16 years in the country the Burma Rifles are 
being replaced by the Ist Bn., 2nd Punjab Regiment, in 
February, 1936. The conduct of the Regiment throughout their 
tour of service has béen exemplary. 

The expansion of the Malay Regiment has proceeded as was 
anticipated and the strength on 81st December, 1935, was: 

British officers... ah Bie Bas es 6 
” W. Os. & S/Sets. ae at dese 7 
Malay other ranks es cr oh -» 361 
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The training of the Battalion continued throughout the ycar 
and the big influx of recruits in February us well as the men of the 
eurlier squads all completed the musketry courses us laid down 
for a British Battalion. A platoon of Machine Guns, a Signal 
section, and a Corps of Drums have been started. The results 
attained by these specialist branches have been very satisfactory. 
The new barracks and houses have made progress, and two 
Rifles Companies are now occupying two of the barrack blocks. 
lt is anticipated that at least two Officers’ quarters will be ready 
by the end of January. 

VOLUNTEERING. 

During the period under review, there hus been a gratifying 
increase in the strength of the Malay States Volunteer Regiment; 
their nuinbers have risen from 607 to 685, with a marked drop 
in the uveruge uge of recruits, which shows that the younger 
men in the country ure beginning to appreciate their military 
responsibilities. 


Despite this improvement the average aye of the Volunteers 
is too high, and still further efforts are required, especially from 
civil firms if progress is to be maintained. 


Early in the yeur the establishment of the rank and file of 
Malayan Volunteer Infantry Companies was increased from 100 
to 180, but by the end of the year almost every company was 
up to strength, and in several instances companies have long 
waiting lists. This enables commanders to sclect suitable men 
of good physique and results in greatly increased etticiency in 
those companies. 


Efficiency.—Whereas the economic conditions of the country 
are still improving, this has not yet been followed by any 
appreciable increase in staffs of firms and estates. Many 
volunteers have consequently still found it difficult: to attend 
training and it was only possible to hold two camps of six days 
each for Machine Gunners of the Malay States Volunteer 
Regiment. The value of these camps cannot be overestimated 
and it is hoped that as conditions improve more volunteers will 
be in a position to attend them. 


The feature of the year’s training has been the marked 
improvement in all forms of weapon training in the Malay States 
Volunteer Regiment and the Malayan Volunteer Infantry. The 
most satisfactory progress was made by Malayan Volunteer 
Infantry units with the Light Machine Gun, a weapon with which 
they have only recently been equipped. 
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Considerable attention was paid to the training of junior 
leaders and satisfactory progress was made. There is still 
however room for improvement in this very important branch of 
military training especially in Malayan Volunteer Infantry Units 
where more practical work in section leading is required. 

Administration.—The gradual accumulation of costly weapons 
and mobilization stores calls for ever increasing surveillance on 
the part of the administrative staff. During the lean years of 
the slump the standard of maintenance necessarily declined, 
but lost ground is now being made up. 


At the beginning of the year a new system of ledger 
accountancy and store organisation was introduced and has 
proved most successful. 


All units are being equipped to Imperial establishments as 
funds become available, with the essential arms and stores that 
could not be obtained locally on mobilization. The amalgamation 
of the control and finances of the Malay States Volunteer 
Regiment and the Malayan Volunteer Infantry has simplified this 
task considerably. 


Matay ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE. 

In March, 1910, a scheme for the employment of Malays in 
the Public Service (Higher Subordinate Class) was introduced 
with the object of training boys of good family to fit them for 
high and responsible appointments in the Government service. 
The officers appointed under that scheme were styled Malay 
Assistants. Probationer Malay Assistants were selected from 
boys who had passed the 7th Standard at the Malay College, 
Kuala Kangsar. After selection they had to undergo a three- 
year course of study in the College and show proficiency in 
official correspondence, Treasury work and other prescribed 
subjects before being appointed as Malay Assistant, Grade III. 
On promotion to Grades II and I of the scheme Malay Assistants 
were eligible to serve as Settlement Officers and in other appoint- 
ments of similar status. There was provision for a Special Class 
consisting of two Magisterial appointments, three appointments 
of Assistant District Officer, one of Malay Assistant and one 
of Assistant Conservator of Forests. The salary scale of the 
various grades, including the Special Class, was the same as that 
of the General Clerical Service in force at the time. The scheme 
also held out hope to officers in the Special Class of promotion 
to higher appointments in the Civil Service, thus envisaging the 
possibility of further development should the work and ability of 
officers on the scheme justify further advancement. 
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The outbreak of the Great War, making it necessary for 
Government to free as many of its European officers as possible 
for military duty, resulted in a considerable increase in the 
numbers of Malay Assistants appointed to higher and more 
responsible posts, and in 1917 it was decided to introduce a new 
scheme which opened to the Malay Officers a well-paid adminis- 
trative career. The passing of the Cadets’ Law Examination 
was introduced into this scheme as a condition for promotion to 
the Special Class. 


The 1917 scheme was in turn superseded in 1921 by another 
scheme which provided that boys educated in English schools 
other than the Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, should be eligible 
to compete for 50 per cent. of the annual number of vacancies 
for probationerships. There were at the time of the introduction 
of this revised scheme in 1921 twelve Malay Officers who were 
performing the duties of Civil Service appointments or of 
additional appointments open to Cadets. The number of Malay 
Officers at end of 1921 was 50 and there were in addition 23 
Probationers. 


The Malay Administrative Service Scheme in its present 
form dates from 1930. Appointments as Probationers in the 
Malay Administrative Service are onen to Malavs who have 
passed the Cambridge School Certificate examination and are 
over 18 and under 20 years of age. Vacancies are filled by the 
Chief Secretary to Government on the recommendation of a 
Selection Board, a minimum of 50 per cent. of the posts being 
reserved for boys from the Malay College, Kuala Kangsar. 
Successful candidates undergo a course of study in Law and 
General Orders at the Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, for a 
period of one year, and thereafter remain on probation for at 
least two years during which period they have to pass the 
examination in General Orders and Colonial Regulations set for 
Cadets of the Malayan Civil Service and also an oral examination 
on subjects connected with the actual work they have been doing. 
Thereupon they become Malay Officers, Class IIT, on a salary 
scale of $150-410-$170 per mensem. After serving for three years 
in this Class and provided they have passed the examination in 
Law prescribed for Cadets of the Malayan Civil Service, Malay 
Officers are promoted to Class IT on a_ salary scale of 
$200-a10-$300 per mensem. There are 22 appointments in 
Class IT mainly consisting of Deputy Assistant District Officer- 
ships. 
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Malay Officers in Class II with not less than seven years’ 
service become eligible for promotion to Class I. Promotion to 
Class I is not automatic or by seniority but depends on the 
occurrence of vacancics and is by selection according to rrerit 
and qualifications. There are 27 posts in this Class, the salary 
scale of which is $230-415-$420 per mensem. Officers in Class I 
are called upon to function as Assistant District Officers, Second 
Magistrates and in other appointments of a similar status and 
responsibility, many, of which were formerly in the cadre of the 
Malayan Civil Service. 


The declared policy of Government is that Malay Officers 
of the Malay Administrative Service who by reason of their 
character, ability and industry have shown their fitness shoud be 
promoted to the Malayan Civil Service. Officers of Class I of 
the Malay Administrative Service who have served in that Class 
for at least three years are eligible for promotion to the Malayan 
Civil Service for service in the Federated Malay States only: 
such promotions being made by selection according to merit and 
depending upon vacancies in the authorised cadre. At the end 
of the year under review 17 Malay Officers had been promoted 
to the Malayan Civil Service. 


GENERAL. 
His Majesty the King was graciously pleased to confer the 
following honours: 
At the New Year— 
Knight Bachelor Samuel Joyce Thomas, Esq- 
Chief Justice, Federated 
Malay States 

Honorary Commander of The Dato’ Penghulu Mendika 
the Most Excellent Mentri Akhir Zama, 
Order of the British Abdullah bin Panglima 
Empire (Civil Division) Muda, Undang of Jelebu 

Meritorious Service Medal Chief Sub-Inspector AJi bin 
of the Civil Division ot Tuah, Federated Malay 
the Order of the British States Police. 

Empire 
On His Majesty’s Birthday— 

Honorary Knight Com- His Highness the Sultan ot 
mander of the Most Pahang, al-Sultan Abubakar 
Distinguished Order ot  Ri’ayatu’d-din —_al-Mu’sd- 
St. Michael and St. dzam Shah, c.m.c., ibpi al- 
George Marhum al-Sultan Abdu ‘lla 
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Honorary Companion of Tengku Besar of Sri Menanti, 
the Most Distinguished Tengku Burhan-uddin ibni 
Order of St. Michael al-Marhum Yam Tuan 
and St. George Antah 


Member of the Most Miss Josephine Foss, 
Excellent Order of the European Mistress, Pudu 
British Empire (Civil English School, Kuala 
Division) Lumpur 

Member of the Most Dr. Khong Kam Tak, m.a., 
Excellent Order of the M.B., B.ch. (Cantab.), M.R. 
British Empire (Civil c.s. (Eng.), and 1.R.c.P. 
Division) (London), Perak 


Companion of the Mohamed Noordin bin Abdul 
Imperial Service Order Shukor, Orang Kaya Kaya 
Stia Bijaya di Raja, Perak 


Certificates of Honour were awarded to the following in 
recognition of their loyal and valuable services to the Government 
of the Federated Malay States: 

Che Mohamed Arshad bin Mohamed Salleh, J.p. 
Raja Haji Othman bin Raja Yahya, J.P. 


Dato’ Perba Salleh bin Haji Mat Sah. 


The year under review saw the smooth working of the first 
stages of the decentralisation policy set out in Sir Samuel 
Wilson’s report. They consisted, as already stated in the report 
for 1934, in the transference of ten important departments of 
Government to State control, the promulgation of the Statutes 
appertaining to those departments which were enacted as State 
laws, and the resultant transfer of the provision for those 
departments from ‘‘Unreserved Services’? to the State and 
Federal Estimates. 


The financial stability of the Federation was put on a secure 
basis being so designed as to fit it with the second and third 
stages of the policy suggested by Sir Samuel Wilson; and it is 
hoped that what has been settled now will require little, if any. 
modification as years go by and the country passes through 
those stages. In the first place, the Finance Committees of the 
Federal and State Councils have been greatly strengthened, and 
no supplement, however small, may now be approved without 
reference to them. Jn order, however, to expedite the despatch 
of public business without imposing undue inconvenience on 
members, a sub-committee of the Finance Committee of the 
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Federal Council has been set up consisting of the Treasurer as 
Chairman and three unofficial members, with power to deal with 
all applications to the Federal Government for supplementary 
votes not exceeding $20,000 on any one item and with power 
also to consider applications exceeding $20,000 and to make 
recommendations to the full Finance Committee in regard to 
them. The full Finance Committee has still the right to question 
any supplement which has been passed by the sub-committee. 
The powers of the Finance Committee of the State Councils 
have been so fixed that the spending of the block grant made 
to each State by the Federal Council at the beginning of each 
year shall be unfettered. But, in matters which affect or are 
likely to affect Federal finance or to involve an increase in the 
block grant, such as the creation of a new head of expenditure, 
additions to the fixed establishment, alterations of the established 
salaries, provision for new items of special expenditure estimated 
to cost over $20,000, prior reference to the Finance Committee 
of the Federal Council is necessary. Secondly, it has been laid 
down as part of the financial policy that the High Commissioner 
upholds the authority of the Treasurer and Auditor as laid down 
in the General Orders. It is the duty of these officers to see 
that no expenditure is unnecessary or extravagant, and that the 
laws, regulations and instructions in all matters of finance and 
accounts are strictly observed and that any failure is brought 
to notice. 


Another important change in the political structure of the 
Federation was the abolition of the post of Chief Secretary to 
Government and the substitution of a post of Federal Secretary, 
ranking as a Class Ia appointment in the Malayan Civil Service. 
The office carries a seat on the Federal Council and in precedence 
comes next after the Residents. The duties of the post of 
Federal Secretary in purely Federal matters comprise all those 
which ordinarily appertain to an office of Chief or Colonial 
Secretary. He is the High Commissioner’s mouthpiece, and 
will settle questions referred to him by Federal departments 
in accordance with what he believes to be the wishes of the High 
Commissioner or will refer them for instructions. In State 
matters he is entitled to give approval to requests emanating 
from the Residents, in so far as he is able to do so without 
reference to the High Commissioner in order that the time of 
the High Commissioner may be saved; but he cannot of himself 
disapprove without prior reference. If a question is raised which 
affects other States, he will refer it to them, and to any 
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department concerned, and prepare a complete case for 
submission to the High Commissioner. He is entitled to point 
out to a British Resident or to the High Commissioner any 
ruling which affects the matter at issue. 


The above changes were effected on the 24th February, 
1936, and thus it devolved on the writer who is the first 
incumbent in the new post of Federal Secretary, to prepare 
this report of the Chief Secretary to Government for the year 
1935. 


The year under review was marked by an outstanding event 
in the Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty King George V. It was 
considered desirable that a record should be compiled of this 
memorable occasion and accounts of the celebrations were 
accordingly drawn up and published as a Federal Council Paper. 


A notable event in the history of the Federation took place 
in February when the territory of the Dindings was restored 
to Perak. 


The import duty on rice and padi was removed on the 
Ist May. 


The financial position of the country during the year, though 
still far from secure, continued to improve. Satisfactory though 
the recovery undoubtedly is, it should be borne in mind that 
it has been brought about largely by restriction of output of the 
country’s two staple products, and so long as this restriction 
continues and the international prospect remains so uncertain, 
economy in expenditure and the careful husbanding of resources 
are still essential. 


Mr. M. B. Shelley, c.M.a., continued to act as Chief 
Secretary to Government until the 4th April when he proceeded 
on leave prior to retirement, and he was succeeded by 
Mr. M. Rex who held the post for the rest of the year and until 
it was abolished in February, 1936. 


Kvata Lempvur, Cc. D. AHEARNE, 
10th August, 1936. Federal Seerctary, F.M.S. 
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APPENDIX B. 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS STERLING LOAN CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
Dr. TO 3lst DECEMBER, 1935. Cr. 
—_ 6 per cent. | — | — _ 
soe $ e 8 oe. 
To Loan Expenses— By Loan Subscription— 
Interest oh Deferred instalmenta 268,092 28 
Composition Stamp Duty... 552,321 42 6 per cent. 1986-51 
Discount on Issue Price 1,825,571 43 issued at £97 in 
Underwriting Commission 441,857 14 December, 192] ... | 44,18,714 8 
Commission for obtaining oes 
writing ... as 110,44 29 
Crown Agents’ Commission |) 110,464 29 
Brokerage to Sundry Brokers and 
Bankers on allotment of Stock ... 108,049 28 
Miscellaneous— 
reeae etc, ise 5,873 21 
vertisement a 31,052 18 2,988,745 52 
To Loan Works 40,740,792 15 
To Balance ... 401,176 62 
$44,185,714 29 
—s 
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Apernpix KE, 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS OF 


GENERAL INTEREST RELATING 


TO FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


Census Report, British Malaya, 
1931 g3. Dass 


Handbook of British Malaya ... 


The Oil Palm in Malaya 


An Outline 


of Malayan 
Agriculture ued = 


Federated Malay States Law 
for Planters ‘ 


Treaties and Engagements 
affecting the Malay States 
and Borneo ae S63 


Geology of Ore 


Malayan 
Deposits ... wae 


Geology of Malaya 


Mining in Malaya 


Cost! 
$c. 


5 00 


150 


2 00 


3 00 


1 60 


8 00 


€ 00 


Free 


Where obtainable, 


Printing Department, Kuala 
Lumpur, Federated Malay 
States. 

Printing Department, Kuala 
Lumpur, Federated Malay 
States. 

Malayan Information Agency, 


57, Charing Cross, London, 
and Department of Agricul- 
ture, Kuala Lumpur, 
Federated Malay States. 


Malayan Information Agency, 
57, Charing Cross, London, 
and Department of Agricul 
ture. Kuala Lumpur, 
Federated Malay States. 


Printing Department, Kuala 
Lumpur, Federated Malay 
States. 

Printing Department, Kuala 
Lumpur, Federated Malay 
States. 

Director, Geological Survey, 


Batu Gajah, Federated 
Malay States, and Messrs. 


Macmillan and Co., Ltd, 
London. 
Director, Geological Survey, 


Batu Gajah, Federated 
Malay States, and Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd, 
London. 


Malayan Information Agency, 
57, Charing Cross, London. 
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Aprenpix E—(cont.) 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST RELATING 
TO FEDERATED MALAY STATES—(cont.). 


Cost. 

Sk.c; 

Fisheries of British Malaya ... 5 00 
Commercial Timber Trees of 

the Malay Peninsula ... 5 00 
Report on the Wild Life Com- 

mission (Three volumes)... 12 00 

Malayan Year Book _ ... ow 150 


Rubber Statistics Handbook ... 1 50 


Schedule of Imports and 


Exports Duties, Malaya 


Ey 


Where obtainable, 


Printing 
Lumpur, 
States. 


Department, Kuala 
Federated Malay 


er on Forestry, Malay 


ates, Kuala Lumpur. 








St 


Government Printer, Singapore. 


Government Printer, Singapore, 
and Messrs. Kelly and Walsh, 
Ltd., Singapore. 


Government Printer, Singapore, 
and Messrs. Kelly and Walsh, 
Ltd., Singapore. 


Government Printer, Singapore, 
and Messrs, Kelly and Walsh, 
Ltd., Singapore. 





Federated Malay States Government Press. 


3117—900—19-8-36. 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 





LEAVE AND PASSAGE CONDITIONS IN THE COLONIAL SERVICE 


Report of Committee [Cmd. 4730] 9d. (10d.) 
ECONOMIC CONSULTATION AND CO-OPERATION 
Report of Imperial Committee, 1933 [Cmd. 4335] 2s. (25. 2d.) 


IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, OTTAWA, 1932 
Summary of Proceedings and copies of Trade Agreements 
(Cmd. 4174] 1s. 6d. (18. 8d.) 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings [Cmd. 4175] 38. (38. 34.) 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Report of the Colonial Development Advisory Committee for the period 
Ist April, 1935 to 31st March, 1936 [Cmd. 5202] 4d. (sd.) 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH IN EAST AFRICA 
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